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The  private  Library  of  Edward  Dorsch,  M.  D.,  of 
Monroe,  Michigan,  presented  to  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan by  his  widow,  May,  1888,  in  accordance  with  a  wish 
expressed  by  him. 
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'   PREFACE  TO  FIVE  GREAT  MONARCHIES. 


^\       Thb  history  of  Antiquity  requires  from  time  to  time  to  be  re- 
'    written.    Historical  knowledge  continually  extends,  in  part 
^     from  the  advance  of  critical  science,  which  teaches  us  little  by 
little  the  true  value  of  ancient  authors,  but  also,  and  more  es- 
pecially, from  the  new  discoveries  which  the  enterprise  of 
travellers  and  the  patient  toil  of  students  are  continually 
bringing  to  light,  whereby  the  stock  of  our  information  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  ancient  world  receives  constant  augmen- 
tation.   Hie  extremest  scepticism  cannot  deny  that  recent  re- 
searches in  Mesopotamia  and  the  adjacent  countries  have  re- 
covered a  series  of   ** monuments"  belonging  to  very  early 
times,  capable  of  throwing  considerable  light  on  the  Antiquities 
of  the  nations  which  produced  them.    The  author  of  these  vol- 
umes believes  that,  together  with  these  remains,  the  languages 
^-y         of  the  ancient  nations  have  been  to  a  large  extent  recovered, 
and  that  a  vast  mass  of  written  historical  matter  of  a  very 
'-  high  value  is  thereby  added  to  the  materials  at  the  Historian^s 

r         disposal.    This  is,  clearly,  not  the  place  where  so  difficult  and 
s<  complicated  a  subject  can  be  properly  argued.    The  author  is 

^         himself  content  with  the  judgment  of    **  experts,"  and  be- 
^     relieves  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  impose  a  fabricated  language 
^i    -^  on  Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn  and  Professor  Max  Muller  of  Ox- 
ford, as  to  pahn  off  a  fictitious  for  a  real  animal  form  on  Pro- 
^     ^  fessor  Owen  of  London.    The  best  linguists  in  Europe  have  ac- 
^     "^  cepted  the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  as  a 
^     ^   thing  actually  accomplished.    Until  some  good  linguist,  hav- 
■^         ing  carefully  examined  into  the  matter,  declares  himself  of  a 
,;  contrary  opinion,  the  author  cannot  think  that  any  serious 
,'^  doubt  rests  on  the  subject.  ^ 

The  present  volumes  aim  at  accomplishing  for  the  Five  Na- 


"s 


>  Some  writers  allow  that  the  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions  h&ve  been  suooess- 

fully  deciphered  and  interpreted,  but  appear  to  doubt  the  interpretation  of  the 

^.      "  Assyrian  records.    (See  Edinburgh  Review  for  July,  186^  Art  UI.,  p.  106.)    Are 

(^        they  aware  that  the  Persian  inscriptions  are  accompanied  in  almost  every  instance 

by  an  Assyrian  transcript,  and  that  Assyrian  interpretation  thus  follows  upon  Per^ 

sian,  without  inTolriog  any  additional  **  guess-work  "  t 
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tions  of  which  they  treat  what  Movers  and  Eenrick  have  ac- 
complished for  Phoenicia,  or  (still  more  exaxstly)  what  WilkinBon 
has  accomplished  for  Ancient  Egypt.  Assuming  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  historical  inscriptions  as,  in  general,  sufficiently 
ascertained,  and  the  various  ancient  remains  as  assigned  on  suf- 
ficient grounds  to  certain  peoples  and  epochs,  they  seek  to  unite 
with  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  five  nations,  whether  de- 
rived from  Biblical  or  classical  sources,  the  new  information 
obtained  from  modem  discovery.  They  address  themselves  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  eye  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  even  those 
who  doubt  the  certainty  of  the  linguistic  discoveries  in  which 
the  author  believes,  will  admit  the  advantage  of  illustrating 
the  life  of  the  ancient  peoples  by  representations  of  their  pro- 
ductions. Unfortunately,  the  materials  of  this  kind  which  re- 
cent explorations  have  brought  to  light  are  very  unequally 
spread  among  the  several  nations  of  which  it  is  proposed  to 
treat,  and  even  where  they  are  most  copious,  fall  short  of  the 
abundance  of  Egypt.  Still  in  every  case  there  is  some  illustra- 
tion possible  ;  and  in  one — Assyriar—both  the  **  Arts  "  and  the 
*' Manners"  of  the  people  admit  of  being  illustrated  very 
largely  from  the  remains  still  extant.^ 

The  Author  is  bound  to  express  his  obligations  to  the  follow- 
ing writers,  from  whose  published  works  he  has  drawn  freely: 
MM.  Botta  and  Flandin,  Mr.  Layard,  Mr.  James  Fergusson, 
Mr.  Loftus,  Mr.  Oullimore,  and  Mr.  Birch.  He  is  glad  to  take 
this  occasion  of  acknowledging  himself  also  greatly  beholden 
to  the  constant  help  of  his  brother.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  and 
to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Vaux,  of  the  British  Museum.  The  lat- 
ter gentleman  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  work,  the  entire  series  of  impubhshed  drawings 
made  by  the  artists  who  accompanied  Mr.  Loftus  in  the  last 
Mesopotamian  Exx>edition,  besides  securing  him  undisturbed 
access  to  the  Museum  sculptures,  thus  enabling  him  to  enrich 
the  present  volume  with  a  large  number  of  most  interesting 
Illustrations  never  previously  given  to  the  public.  In  the  sub- 
joined list  these  illustrations  are  carefully  distinguished  from 
such  as,  in  one  shape  or  another,  have  appeared  previously. 

Oxford,  September,  lafiSS. 

>  See  Chapters  VL  and  VIL  of  the  Second  Monarchy. 


PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  preparing  for  the  press,  after  an  interval  of  seven  years, 
a  second  edition  of  this  work,  the  author  has  found  it  unneces- 
sary to  make,  excepting  in  two  chapters,  any  important  or  ex- 
tensive alterations.  The  exceptions  are  the  chapters  on  the 
History  and  Chronology  of  ChaldsBa  and  Assyria.  So  much 
fresh  light  has  been  thrown  on  these  two  subjects  by  additional 
discoveries,  made  partly  by  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  partly  by  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Greorge  Smith,  throu^  the  laborious  study  of 
fragmentary  inscriptions  now  in  the  British  Museum,  that  many 
pages  of  the  two  chapters  in  question  required  to  be  written 
afresh,  and  the  Chronological  Schemes  required,  in  the  one 
case  a  complete,  and  in  the  other  a  partial,  revision.  In  mak- 
ing this  revision,  both  of  the  Chronology  and  the  History,  the 
author  has  received  the  most  valuable  assistance  both  from 
the  published  papers  and  from  the  private  communications  of 
Mr.  Smith— lan  assistance  for  which  he  desires  to  make  in  this 
place  the  warmest  and  most  hearty  acknowledgment.  He  is 
also  beholden  to  a  recent  Eastern  traveller,  Mr.  A.  B.  Berring- 
ton,  for  some  valuable  notes  on  the  physical  geography  and 
productions  of  Mesopotamia,  which  have  been  embodied  in  the 
accounts  given  of  those  subjects.  A  few  corrections  have  like- 
wise been  made  of  errors  pointed  out  by  anonymous  critics. 
Substantially,  however,  the  work  continues  such  as  it  was  on 
its  first  appearance,  the  author  having  found  that  time  only 
deepened  his  conviction  of  the  reality  of  cuneiform  decipher- 
ment, and  of  the  authenticity  of  the  history  obtained  by  means 
of  it. 

QxfOBD,  November,  ISTU^ 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SIXTfi  MONARCHY. 


Thb  iroUiOwiNa  work  is  intended,  m  part,  as  a  contiauation 
of  the  ancient  Histiny  of  the  East,  already  treated  by  the  Au- 
thor at  some  length  in  his  ^'  Five  Great  Monarchies";  but  ijb  is 
also,  and  vaore  expressly,  intended  as  a  supplen^ent  to  the 
wcient  History  of  the  West,  as  that  history  is  ordinarily  pre- 
sented to  modems  u^der  its  two  recognized  divisions  of 
'*  Histoiries  of  Greece  "  and  *^  Histories  of  Borne. ^*  Especially, 
it  seemed  to  the  writer  that  the  picture  of  the  world  during 
the  Roman  period,  oonunonly  put  before  students  in 
<*  Histories  of  Bome,'^  was  defective,  not  to  say  false,  in  its 
omission  to  recognize  the  real  position  of  Parthia  during  the 
three  most  interesting  oentuiies  !of  th^t  period,  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  power  of  Bomo,  a  second  figure  in  the  picture  not 
much  inferior  to  the  first,  a  rival  state  dividing  with  Borne  the 
attention  of  mankind  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  known  earth. 
Writers  of  Roman  history  have  beeiu  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
representing  the  later  •  Bepublic  and  early  Empire  as,  practi- 
cally, a  tJniversal  Monarchy,  a  Power  unchecked,  unbalanced, 
having  no  other  limits  thaii  those  of  the  dvilized  world,  en- 
grossing consequently  the  whole  attention  of  all  thinking  men, 
and  free  to  act  exactly  as  it  pleased  without  any  regard  to 
opinion  beyond  its  own  borders.  One  of  the  most  popular*  en- 
larges on  ^e  idea-r-an  idea  quite  inconsistent  with  the  fact — 
that  for  the  man  who  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  ruler  of  Rome 
there  was  no  refuge  upon  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  but  some 
wild  and  barbarous  region,  where  refinement  was  unknown, 
and  life  would  not  have  been  worth  having.  To  the  present 
writer  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  Bome  never  was  in  the  posi- 
tion supposed— that  from  first  to  last,  from  the  time  of  Pompey's 
Eastern  Conquests  to  the  Fall  of  the  Empire,  there  was  always 
in  the  world  a  Second  Power,  civilized  or  semi-civilized,  which 
in  a  true  sense  balanced  Rome,'  acted  as  a  coimterpoise  and  a 
check,  had  to  be  consulted  or  considered,  held  a  place  in  all 
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men's  thoughts,  and  finally  furnished  a  not  intolerable  refuge 
to  such  as  had  provoked  Rome's  master  beyond  forgiveness. 
This  Power  for  nearly  three  centuries  (B.C.  64— a.d.  225)  was 
Parthia,  after  which  it  was  Persia  under  the  Sassanian  kings. 
In  the  hope  of  gradually  vindicating  to  Parthia  her  true  place 
in  the  world's  history,  the  Author  has  in  his  **  Manual  of 
Ancient  History  "  (published  by  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon 
Press)  placed  the  Parthians  alongside  of  the  Romans,  and 
treated  of  their  history  at  a  moderate  length.  But  it  has 
seemed  to  him  that  something  more  W€»  requisite.  He  could 
not  expect  that  students  would  be  able  to  give  Parthia  her 
proper  place  in  their  thoughts  unless  her  history  were  cdlected 
and  put  forth  in  a  readable  form  with  some  fulness.  He  has, 
therefore,  employed  most  of  his  leisure  during  the  last  two 
years  in  writing  the  present  work,  which  he  commends  to 
students  of  the  later  Qreek  and  Roman  periods  as  supplemental 
to  the  modem  Qreek  and  Roman  histories  in  which  those 
periods  are  commonly  studied. 

The  ParthiEUDL  Chronology  depends  very  much  upon  coins. 
In  preparing  this  portion  of  his  work  the  Author  has  been 
greatly  indebted  to  aid  kindly  rendered  him  by  H.  R.  Stuart 
Poole  and  Mr.  Gkurdiner  of  the  British  Museum.  The  repre- 
sentations of  coins  in  the  work  have  been,  with  one  exception, 
taken  by  the  Author  &om  the  originals  in  the  National  Collec- 
tion. For  the  illustrations  of  Parthian  architecture  and  art  he 
is  indebted  to  the  published  works  of  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Mr.  Ross, 
the  late  Mr.  Loftus,  and  MM.  Mandin  and  Coste.  He  feels  also 
bound  to  express  his  obligations  to  the  late  Mr.  Lindsay,  the 
numismatic  portion  of  whose  work  on  Parthia'  he  has  found 
of  much  service. 

Caktbrbxtbt,  December,  1879. 


PREFACE  TO  SEVENTH  MONARCHY. 


Tms  work  completes  the  Ancient  History  of  the  ICast,  to 
which  the  author-  has  devoted  his  main  attention  during  the 
last  eighteen  years.  It  is  a  sequel  to  his  "Parthians,"  pub- 
lished in  1878;  and  carries  down  the  History  of  Western  Asia 
from  the  third  century  of  our  era  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh. 
So  far  aathe  present  writer  is  aware,  no  European  author  has 
previously  treated  this  period  from  the  Oriental  stand-point, 
in  any  work  aspiring  to  be  more  than  a  mere  sketch  or  out- 
line. Very  many  such  sketches  have  been  published;  but 
they  have  been  scanty  in  the  extreme,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  tiiem  have  been  based  on  the  authority  of  a  single  clajss 
of  writers.  It  has  been  the  present  author's  aim  to  combine 
the  various  classes  of  authorities  which  are  now  accessible  to 
the  historical  student,  and  to  give  their  due  weight  to  each  of 
them.  The  labors  of  M.  0.  Miiller,  of  the  Abb6  Gr^oire 
Kabaragy  Garabed,  and  of  M.  J.  St.  Martin  have  opened  to 
us  the  stores  of  ancient  Armenian  literature,  which  were  pre- 
viously a  sealed  volume  to  all  but  a  small  class  of  students. 
The  early  Arab  hist^orians  have  been  translated  or  analyzed 
by  Kosegarten,  Zotenberg,  M.  Jules  Mohl,  and  others.  The 
coinage  of  the  Sassanians  has  been  elaborately --almost  ex- 
haustively—treated by  Mordtmann  and  Thomas.  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  has  applied  his  acute  and  practised  powers  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  Sassanian  architecture.  By  combining  the  results 
thus  obtained  with  the  old  sources  of  information— the  clas- 
sical, especially  the  Byzantine  writers— it  has  become  possible 
to  compose  a  history  of  the  Sassanian  Empire  which  is  at  once 
consecutive,  and  not  absolutely  meagre.  How  the  author  has 
performed  his  task,  he  must  leave  it  to  the  public  to  judge; 
he  will  only  venture  to  say  that  he  has  spared  no  labor,  but 
has  gone  carefully  through  the  entire  series  of  the  Byzantine 
writers  who  treat  of  the  time,  besides  availing  himself  of  the 
various  modern  works  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
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above.  If  he  haa  been  sometimes  obliged  to  draw  conclusions 
£i*om  his  authorities  other  than  those  drawn  by  G^ibbon,  and 
has  deemed  it  light,  in  the  interests  of  historic  truth,  to  ex- 
press occasionally  his  dissent  from  that  writer's  views,  he 
must  not  be  thought  blind  to  the  many  and  great  excellencies 
which  render  the  "Decline  and  Fall"  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  of  our  histories.  The  mistakes  of  a  writer  less  emi- 
nent and  less  popular  might  have  been  left  unnoticed  without 
ill  results.  Those  of  an  historian  generally  regarded  as  an 
authority  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal  could  not  be  so  lightly 
treated. 

The  author  begs  to  acknowledge  his  great  obligations,  espe- 
cially, to  the  following  living  writers:  M.  Patkanian,  M.  Jules 
Mohl,  Dr.  Haug,  Herr  Spinel,  Herr  Windischmann,  Herr 
Mordtmann,  Canon  Tristram,  Mr.  James  Fergusson,  and  Air. 
E.  Thomas.  He  is  also  largely  beholden  to  the  works  of  M. 
Texier  and  of  MM.  Flandin  and  Coste  for  the  illustrations, 
which  he  has  been  able  to  give,  of  Seasaniaa  sculpture  and 
architecture.  The  photographic  illustrations  of  the  newly- 
discovered  palace  at  Mashita  are  due  to  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
B.  C  Johnson  (the  amateur  artist  who  accompanied  Canon 
Tristram  in  his  ezplomtion  of  the  ''  Land  of  Moab")*  who,  with 
Canon  Tristram's  kind  consent,  has  allowed  them  to  appear  in 
the  present  volume.  The  numismatic  illustratioiis  are  chiefly 
derived  from  Longp^rier;  but  one  or  two  have  been  borrowed 
from  other  sources.  For  his  frontispiece  the  author  is  in- 
debted to  his  brother,  Bir  Henry  Bawlinson,  who  has  per- 
mitted it  to  be  taken  from  an  original  drawing  in  his  possee- 
sion,  which  he  believed  to  be  a  truthful  representation  of  the 
great  Sassanian  building. 

Gaktkbbuat:  DeMmter  1876. 
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TEIE  FIRST  MONARCHY. 


CHALDjEA. 


CHAPTKRL 

GKNERAIi  VIKW  OF  THE  00U2ITBY. 
**  Behold  the  land  of  the  ChaldmuM."— ItiUB  zziiL  18. 

The  broad  belt  of  desert  which  traverses  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, in  a  general  direction  from  west  to  east  (or,*  speaking 
more  exactly,  of  W.S.W.  to  N.E.E.),  reaching  from  the  Atlan- 
tic on  the  one  hand  nearly  to  the  Yellow  Sea  on  the  other,  is 
interrupted  about  its  centre  by  a  strip  of  rich  vegetation, 
which  at  once  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  arid  region,  and 
serves  also  to  mark  the  point  where  the  desert  changes  its 
character  from  that  of  a  plain  at  a  low  level  to  that  of  an  ele- 
vated plateau  or  table-land.  West  of  the  favored  district, 
the  Arabian  and  African  wastes  are  seas  of  sand,  seldom  raised 
much  above,  often  sinking  below,  the  level  of  the  ocean ; 
while  east  of  the  same,  in  Persia,  Kerman,  Seistan,  Chinese 
Tartary,  and  Mongolia,  the  desert  consists  of  a  series  of  pla- 
teaus, having  from  3000  to  nearly  10,000  feet  of  elevation.  The 
green  and  fertile  region,  which  is  thus  interposed  between  the 
'* highland"  and  the  "lowland"  deserts,^  participates,  ciui- 
ously  enough,  in  both  characters.  Where  the  belt  of  sand  is 
intersected  by  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  no  marked  change  of  ele- 
vation occurs  ;  and  the  continuous  low  desert  is  merely  inter- 
rupted by  a  few  miles  of  green  and  cultivable  surface,  the 
whole  of  which  is  just  as  smooth  and  as  flat  as  the  waste  on 
either  side  of  it.  But  it  is  otherwise  at  the  more  eastern  inter^ 
ruption.    There  the  verdant  and  productive  country  divides 
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itself  into  two  tracts,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  of  which 
the  western  presents  features  not  unlike  those  that  charac- 
terize the  Nile  vaUey ,  hut  on  a  far  larger  scale ;  while  the  east- 
em  is  a  lofty  mountain  region,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
five  or  six  parallel  ranges,  and  mounting  in  many  places  far 
ahove  the  level  of  perpetual  snow. 

It  is  with  the  western  or  plain  tract  that  we  are  here  con- 
cerned. Between  the  outer  limits  of  the  Syro- Arabian  desert 
and  the  foot  of  the  great  moimtain  range  of  Kurdistan  and  Lu- 
ristan  intervenes  a  territory  long  famous  in  the  world  s  his- 
tory, and  the  chief  site  of  three  out  of  the  five  empires  of  whose 
history,  geography,  and  antiquities  it  is  proposed  to  treat  in 
the  present  volimies.  Eiiown  to  the  Jews  as  Aram-Naharaim, 
or  "  Syria  of  the  two  rivers  ; "  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  as 
Mesopotamia,  or  **  the  between-river  country  ;"  to  the  Arabs 
as  Al-Jezireh,  or  ^^  the  island,"  this  district  has  always^  taken 
its  name  from  tibte  streams,  which  constitute  its  most 
striking  feature,  and  to  which,  in  fact,  it  owes  its  existence. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  two  great  rivers— the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates—with their  tributaries,  the  more  northern  pcurt  of  the 
Mesopotamian  lowland  would  in  no  respect  differ  from  the 
Syro-Arabian  desert  on  which  it  adjoins,  and  which  in  latitude, 
elevation,  and  general  geological  character  it  exactly  resem- 
bles. Towards  the  south,  the  importance  of  the  rivers  is  still 
greater  ;  for  of  Lower  Mesopotamia  it  may  be  said,  with  more 
truth  than  of  Egypt,'  that  it  is  **  an  acquired  land,"  the  ac- 
tual **  gift "  of  the  two  streams  which  wash  it  on  either  side  ; 
being,  as  it  is,  entirely  a  recent  formation— a  deposit  which 
the  streams  have  made  in  the  shallow  waters  of  a  gulf  into  which 
they  have  flowed  for  many  ages.* 

The  division,  which  has  here  forced  itself  upon  our  notice, 
between  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Mesopotamian  country,  ii       | 
one  very  necessary  to  engage  our  attention  in  connection  with 
the  ancient  Chaldsea.    There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  term 
Chaldsea  had  at  any  time  the  extensive  signification  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, much  less  that  it  applied  to  the  entire  flat  country 
between  the  desert  and  the   mountains.    Chalddea  was  not       ' 
the   whole,  but  a  part   of,  the   great  Mesopotamian  plain  ; 
which  was  ample  enough  to  contain  within  it  three  or  four      ^ 
considerable  monarchies.     According  to  the  conbined  testi- 
mony of  geographers  and  historians,*  Chaldaea  lay  towards 
the  south,  for  it  bordered  upon  the  Persian  Gulf  ;  and  towards 
the  west,  for   it   adjoined  Arabia.    If  we  are  called  upon 
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to  fix  more  accurately  its  boundaries,  which,  like  those  of  moBt 
countries  without  strong  natural  frontiers,  suffered  many  fluct- 
uations, we  are  perhajM  entitled  to  say  that  the  Persian  Gulf  on 
the  south,  the  Tigris  on  the  east,  the  Arabian  desert  on  the  west, 
and  the  limit  between  Upper  and  Lower  Mesopotamia  on  the 
north,  formed  the  natural  bounds,  which  were  never  greatly  ex- 
ceeded and  never  much  infringed  upon.  These  boundaries  are 
for  the  most  part  tolerably  clear,  though  the  northern  only  is  in- 
variable. Natural  causes,  hereaftertobementionedmorepartic- 
ularly,*  are  perpetually  varying  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  the 
shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  sands  of  Arabia  and  the  verdure  of  the  Euphrates  valley. 
But  nature  has  set  a  x)ermanent  mark,  half  way  down  the 
Mesopotamian  lowland,  by  a  difference  of  geological  structure, 
which  is  very  conspicuous.  Near  Hit  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
a  little  below  Samarah  on  the  Tigris,^  the  traveller  who  de- 
cends  the  streams,  bids  adieu  to  a  scnnewhat  waving  and 
slightly  elevated  plain  of  secondary  formation,  and  enters  on 
the  dead  flat  and  low  level  of  the  mere  aUuvitmi.  The  line 
thus  formed  is  marked  and  invariable  ;  it  constitutes  the  only 
natural  division  between  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the 
valley  ;  and  both  probability  and  history  point  to  it  as  the  ac- 
tual boimdary  between  Chaldsea  and  her  northern  neighbor. 

The  extent  of  ancient  Chaldsea  is,  even  after  we  have  fixed 
its  boundaries,  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  From  the  edge 
of  the  alluvium  a  little  below  Hit,  to  the  present  coast  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  is  a  distance  of 
above  480  miles ;  while  from  the  western  shore  of  the  Bahr-i-Ned- 
jif  to  the  Tigris  at  Serut  is  a  direct  distance  of  185  miles.  The 
present  area  of  the  alluvium  west  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Shat-el- 
Arab  may  be  estimated  at  about  80, 000  square  miles.  But  the  ex- 
tent of  ancient  Chaldsea  can  scarcely  have  been  so  great.  It  is 
certain  that  the  alluvitun  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  now 
grows  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  not  improbable  thattJie 
gmwth  may  in  ancient  times  have  been  even  more  rapid  than  it  is 
at  present.  Accurate  observations  have  shown  that  the  present 
rate  of  increase  amounts  to  as  much  as  a  mile  each  seventy 
years,^  while  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge 
that  the  average  progress  during  the  historic  period  has  been  as 
much  as  a  mile  in  every  thirty  years!*  Traces  of  post-tertiary 
deposits  have  been  f oimd  as  far  up  the  coimtry  aa  Tel  Ede  and 
Hammam,^^  or  more  than  dOp  miles  from  the  embouchure  of 
the  Shat-el-Arab  ;  and  there  is  ample  reason  for  believing  that 
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at  the  time  when  the  first  CSialdaeaiimoDarcfay  was  eBtablished, 
the  Persiazi  Gulf  reached  inland,  120  or  130  miles  further  than 
at  present.  We  must  deduct  theref<»re  frcMn  the  estimate  of 
extent  grounded  upon  the  existing  state  of  things,  a  tract  of 
land  130  miles  long  and  some  60  or  70  broad,  which  has  been 
gained  from  the  sea  in  the  course  of  about  forty  centories. 
This  deduction  will  reduce  Chaldsea  to  a  kingdom  of  somewhat 
narrow  limits  ;  tor  it  will  contain  no  more  than  about  23,000 
square  miles.  This,  it  is  true,  exceeds  the  area  of  all  ancient 
Greece,  including  Theesaly,  Acamania,  and  the  islands  ;^  it 
nearly  equals  that  of  the  Low  Coimtriee,  to  which  Chaldsea 
presents  some  analogy  ;  it  is  almost  exactly  that  of  the  mod- 
em kingdom  of  Denmark  ;  but  it  is  less  than  Scotland,  or  Ire- 
land, or  Portugal,  or  Bavaria  ;  it  is  more  tdian  doubled  by  Eng- 
land, more  than  quadrupled  by  Prussia,  and  more  than  octu- 
pled  by  Spain,  France,  and  European  Turkey.  Certainly, 
therefore,  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  its  size  that  ChakLsBa  be- 
came BO  important  a  country  in  the  early  ages,  but  rather  in 
consequence  of  certain  advantages  of  the  soil,  climate,  and 
position,  which  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  in  the  ancient  Chaldaea,  the 
chief— almost  the  sole — ^geographical  features,  were  the  rivers." 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable  even  now  than  the  fecUureleaa  char^ 
cutter  of  the  region,  although  in  the  course  of  ages  it  has  re- 
ceived from  man  some  interruptions  of  the  original  uniformity. 
On  all  sides  a  dead  level  extends  itself,  l^roken  only  by  single 
solitary  mounds,  the  remains  of  cmcient  temples  or  cities,  by 
long  lines  of  slightly  elevated  embankment  marking  the  course 
of  canals,  ancient  or  recent,  and  towards  the  south  by  a  few 
sand-hills.  The  only  further  variety  is  that  of  color  ;  for 
while  the  banks  of  the  streams,  the  marsh-grounds,  and  the 
country  for  a  short  distance  on  each  side  of  the  canals  in  actual 
operation,  present  to  the  eye  a  pleasing,  and  in  some  cases  a 
luxuriant  verdure  ;  the  rest,  except  in  early  spring,  is  parched 
and  arid,  having  little  to  distinguish  it  from  the  most  desolate 
districts  of  Arabia.  Anciently,  except  for  this  difference,  the 
tract  must  have  possessed  all  the  wearisome  uniformity  of  the 
steppe  region;  the  level  horizon  must  have  shown  itself  on  ail 
sides  unbroken  by  a  single  irregularity ;  ail  places  must  have 
appeared  aiike,  and  the  traveller  can  scarcely  have  perceived 
his  progress,  or  have  known  whither  or  how  to  direct  his  steps. 
The  rivers  alone,  with  their  broad  sweeps  and  bold  reaches, 
their  periodical  changes  of  swelTand  fail,  their  strength,  mo- 
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tion,  and  life-giTiiig  power,  can  have  been  objeots  of  thought 
and  interest  to  the  first  inhabitants ;  and  it  is  still  to  these  that 
the  modem  must  turn  who  wishes  to  represent,  to  hims^  or 
others,  the  general  aspecst  and  chief  geograti^cisd  divisioiw  of 
the  country. 

The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rise  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  mountain-chaia.  This  is  the  ancient  range  of  Niphates 
<a  prolongation  of  Taurus),  the  loftiest  of  the  many  parallel 
ridges  which  intervene  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Mesopota- 
mian  plain,  and  the  only  one  which  transcends  in  many  places 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  Hence  its  ancient  appellation, 
and  hsuee  its  power  to  sustain  unfailingly  the  two  magnificent 
etreams  which  flow  from  it.  The  line  of  the  Niphates  is  from 
east  to  west,  with  a  very  slight  deflection  to  the  soul^  of  west ; 
and  the  streams  thrown  off  from  its  opposite  flanks,  run  at  first 
in  vaDeys  parallel  to  the  chain  itself,  but  in  opposite  directions, 
the  Euphrates  flowing  westward  from  its  source  near  Arajat 
to  Malatiyeh,  while  the  Tigris  from  Diarbekr  ^^  goes  eastward  to 
I  Assyria.*'  ^  The  rivers  thus  appear  as  if  never  about  to  meet; 
but  at  Malatiyeh,  the  ootuise  of  the  Euphrates  is  changed. 
Sweeping  suddenly  to  the  south-east,  this  stream  passes  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  source  of  the  Tigris  below  Lake  Goljik,  and 
forces  a  way  through  ihe  mountains  towards  the  south,  pursu* 
tng  a  tortuous  course,  but  still  seeming  as  if  it  intended  ulti- 
mately to  mingle  its  w€tters  with  those  of  the  Mediterranean.^* 
It  is  not  till  about  Balis,  in  lat.  86^,  that  this  intention  appears 
to  be  finally  relinquished,  and  the  convergence  of  the  two 
ahran-ma  iwHnnfi.  The  Euphrates  at  first  flows  nearly  due  east, 
..  .-.(j<'»  tak'3S  a  course  which  is,  with  few  and  unimportant 
'^  n  'X  ^  H  Kmt  south-east,  as  far  as  Suk-es-Sheioukh,  after 
i'  .h  .  alitHenoithof  easttoKumah.    The  Tigris  from 

'  •  pursues  also  a  south-easterly  course,  and  draws 

I    ie  nearer  to  1^  Euphra^^es.    From  Mosul,  how- 
^   1  rah,  its  course  is  only  a  point  east  of  south;  and 

•  >  '     that,  tor  some  miles  it  flows  off  to  the  east,  yet 

.  -  }tle  b^ow  the  thirty-f  ourtti  parall^,  its  southerly 
1 J       .(      l»ought  about  Beighdad  within  twenty  miles  of 
<  1   un.    From  this  point  there  is  again  a  divergence, 
t    tftie  Euphrates,  whi(^  from  Hit  to  the  mounds  of 
!     ong.  44^  had  been  E.S.B.,  becomes  much  more 
^)ile  l^at  of  the  TigrM—whii^,  as  we  have  seen, 
Mu)  le  due  sooth — ^becomes  once  more  only  slightly 
'  t-  •:  Ai)(;i  ^  ^U  near  Serat,  wh^e  the  distanee  between  the 
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rivers  has  increased  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  miles.  After 
passing  respectively  Serut  and  El  Khitr,  the  two  streams  con- 
verge rapidly.  The  flow  of  the  Euphrates  is  at  first  E.S.E.,  and 
then  a  little  north  of  east  to  Kumah,  while  that  of  the  Tigris  is 
S.S.E.  to  the  same  point.  The  lines  of  the  streams  in  this  last 
portion  of  their  course,  together  with  that  which  may  he 
drawn  across  from  stream  to  stream,  form  nearly  an  equilate- 
ral triangle,  the  distance  heing  respectively  104, 110,  and  115 
miles.  ^^  So  rapid  is  the  final  convergence  of  the  two  great 
rivers. 

The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  are  hoth  streams  of  tthe  first  order. 
The  estimated  length  of  the  former,  including  main  windings, 
is  1146  miles;  that  of  the  latter  is  1780  miles."  like  most 
rivers  that  have  their  sources  in  high  mountain  regions,  they 
are  strong  from  the  first,  and,  receiving  in  their  early  course  a 
vast  number  of  important  tributaries,  become  broad  and  deep 
streams  before  they  issue  upon  the  plains.  The  Euphrates  is 
navigable  from  Sumeisat  (the  ancient  Samosata),  USOO  miles 
above  its  embouchure ;  and  even  180  miles  higher  up,  is  a  river 
''of  imposing  appearance,"  120  yards  wide  and  very  deep.^< 
The  Tigris  is  often  250  yards  wide  at  Diarbekr,^  which  is  not 
a  hundred  miles  from  its  source,  and  is  navigable  in  the  flood 
time  from  the  bridge  of  Diarbekr  to  Mosul,^  from  which  place 
it  is  descended  at  all  seasons  to  Baghdad,  and  thence  to  the 
sea.^  Its  average  width  below  Mosul  is  200  yards,  with  a  depth 
which  allows  the  ascent  of  light  steamers,  unless  when  there  is 
an  artiflcial  obstruction.^  Above  Mosul  the  width  rarely  ex- 
ceeds 150  yards,  and  the  depth  is  not  more  in  places  than  three 
or  four  feet.  The  Euphrates  is  250  yards  wide  at  Balbi,  and 
averages  350  yards  fronx  its  jimction  with  the  Khabour  to  Hit ; 
its  depth  is  comjnonly  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.^  Small 
steamers  have  descended  its  entire  course  from  Bir  to  the  sea. 
The  volume  of  the  Euphrates  in  places  is,  however,  somewhat 
less  than  that  of  the  Tigris,  which  is  a  swifter  €uid  in  its  latter 
course  a  deeper  stream.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  quan^- 
tity  of  water  discharged  every  second  by  the  Tigris  at  Ba^hdftd 
is  164,103  cubic  feet,  while  that  discharged  by  the  Euphra^.beB 
at  Hit  is  72,804  feet.« 

The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  are  very  differently  circumstanc  3ed 
with  respect  to  tributaries.    So  long  as  it  runs  among  t  he 
Armenian  mountains,  the  Euphrates  has  indeed  no  lack  of  afflu^- 
ents;  but  these,  except  the  Kara  Su,  or  northern  Euphrates, 
are  streams  of  no  great  volume,  being  chiefly  mountain-torrents 
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which  collect  the  drainage  of  very  limited  baflins.  After  it 
leaves  the  mountains  and  enters  upon  a  low  country  at  Simiei- 
sat,  the  affluents  almost  entirely  cease ;  one,  the  river  of  Sajur, 
is  received  from  the  right,  in  about  lat.  36°  40';  and  two  of 
more  importance  flow  in  from  the  left — the  Bolik  (ancient 
Bilichus),  which  joins  it  in  long.  39°  9^;  and  the  Khabour 
(ancient  Habor  or  Chaboras),  which  effects  a  junction  in  long. 
40°  SO',  lat.  35°  T,  The  Belik  and  Khabour  collect  the  waters 
which  flow  from  the  southern  flank  of  the  moimtain  range 
above  Orfa,  Mardin,  and  Nisibin,  best  known  as  the  **Mons 
Masius  "  of  Strabo.®  They  are  not,  however,  streams  of  equal 
importance.  The  Belik  has  a  course  which  is  nearly  straight, 
and  does  not  much  exceed  120  miles.  The  Khabour,  on  the 
contrary,  is  sufficiently  sinuous,  and  its  course  may  be  reckoned 
at  fully  200  miles.  It  is  navigable  by  rafts  from  the  jimction 
of  its  two  main  branches  near  the  volcanic  cone  of  Koukab,* 
and  adds  a  considerable  body  of  water  to  the  Euphrates.  Below 
its  confluence  wi£h  this  stream,  or  during  the  last  800  miles  of 
its  course,  the  Euphrates  does  not  receive  a  single  tributary. 
On  the  contrary,  it  soon  begins  to  give  off  its  waters  right  and 
left,  throwing  out  branches,  which  either  terminate  in  marshes, 
or  else  empty  themselves  into  the  Tigris.  After  awhile,  in- 
deed, it  receives  compensation,  by  means  of  the  Shat-el-Hie 
and  other  branch  streams,  which  bring  back  to  it  from  the 
Tigris,*  between  Mugheir  and  Kurnah,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  borrowed  fluid.  The  Tigris,  on  the  contrary,  is  largely 
enriched  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course  by  the  waters  of 
tributary  streams.  It  is  formed  originally  of  three  main 
branches:  the  Diarbekr  stream,  or  true  Tigris,  the  Myafarekin 
Eiver,  and  the  Bitlis  CJhai,  or  CJentrites  of  Xenophon,^^  which 
carries  a  greater  body  than  either  of  the  other  two."  From  its 
entry  on  the  low  country  near  Jezireh  to  the  termination  of 
its  course  at  Kurnah,  it  is  continually  receiving  from  the  left 
a  series  of  most  important  additions.  The  chain  of  Zagros, 
which,  running  parallel  to  the  two  main  springs,  shuts  in  the 
Mesopotamian  plain  upon  the  east,  abounds  with  springs,  which 
are  well  supplied  during  the  whole  summer  from  its  snows,*®  and 
these  when  collected  form  rivers  of  large  size  and  most  refresh- 
ing coolness.  The  principal  are,  the  eastern  Khabour,  which 
joins  the  Tigris  in  lat.  37°  12';  the  Upper  !Zab,  which  falls  in 
by  the  ruins  of  Nimrud ;  the  Lower  Zab,  which  joins  some  way 
below  Kileh  Sherghat ;  the  Adhem,  which  unites  its  waters  half 
way  between  Sstmarah  and  Baghdad ;  and  the  Diyaleh  (ancient 
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Gyndes),  which  is  received  between  Baghdad  and  the  ruins  of 
Ctesiphon. 

By  the  influx  of  these  streams  the  Tigris  continues  to  grow 
in  depth  and  strength  as  it  ncars  the  sea,  and  becomes  at  last 
( as  we  have  seen)  a  greater  river  than  tiie  Euphrates,  which 
shrinks  during  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  and  is  reduced  to  a 
volume  very  inferior  to  that  which  it  once  boasted.  The  Eu- 
phrates at  its  junction  with  the  Xhabour,  700  miles  above  Kur- 
nah,  is  400  yards  wide  and  18  feet  deep  ;  at  Irzah  or  Werdi,  75 
miles  lower  down,  it  is  350  yards  wide  and  of  the  same  depth  ; 
at  Hadiseh,  140  miles  below  Werdi,  it  is  300  yards  wide,  and 
still  of  the  same  depth ;  at  Hit,  50  miles  below  Hadiseh,  its 
width  has  increased  to  350  yards,  but  its  depth  has  diminished 
to  16  feet ;  at  Felujiah,  75  miles  from  Hit,  the  depth  is  20  feet, 
but  the  width  has  diminished  to  250  yards.  From  this  point 
the  contraction  is  very  rapid  and  striking.  The  Saklawiyeh 
canal  is  given  out  upon  the  left,  and  some  way  further  down 
the  Hindiyeh  branches  off  upon  the  right,  eaj&h  carrying,  when 
the  Euphrates  is  full,  a  large  body  of  water.  The  consequence 
is  that  at  Hillah,  90  miles  below  Felujiah,  the  stream  is  no  more 
than  200  yards  wide  and  15  feet  deep;  at  Piwaniyeh,  65  miles 
further  down,  it  is  only  160  yards  wide ;  and  at  Lamlim,  20 
miles  below  Diwaniyeh,  it  is  reduced  to  120  yards  wide,  with  a 
depth  of  no  more  than  12  feet  I  Soon  after,  however,  it  begins 
to  recover  itself.  The  water,  which  left  it  by  the  Hindiyeh, 
returns  to  it  upon  the  one  side,  while  the  Shat-el-Hie  and  nu- 
merous ofher  branch  streams  from  the  Tigris  flow  in  upon  the 
other;  but  still  the  Euphrates  never  recovers  itself  entirely, 
nor  even  approaches  in  its  later  course  to  the  standard  of  its 
earlier  greatness.  The  chaimel  fi^om  Kumah  to  El  Khitr  was 
found  by  Colonel  Chesney  to  have  an  average  width  of  only 
200  yards,  and  a  depth  of  about  18  or  19  feet,»*  which  inxplies  a 
body  of  water  far  inferior  to  that  carried  between  the  junction 
with  the  Khabour  and  Hit.  More  recently,  the  decline  of  the 
stream  in  its  latter  coxirse  has  been  found  to  be  even  greater. 
Neglect  of  the  banks  has  allowed  the  river  to  spread  itself  more 
and  more  widely  over  the  land;  and  it  is  said  that,  except  in 
the  flood  time,  very  little  of  the  Euphrates  water  reaches  the 
sea.»^  Nor  is  this  an  unprecedented  or  very  tmusual  state  of 
things.  From  the  circiunstance  (probably)  that  it  has  been 
formed  by  the  deposits  of  streams  flowing  from  the  east  as  well 
as  from  the  north,  the  lower  Mesopotamian  plain  slopes  not 
only  to  the  south,  but  to  the  west.**    The  Euphrates,  which  has 
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low  banks,  is  hence  at  all  times  inclined  to  leave  its  bed,  and  to 
flow  off  to  the  right,**  where  large  tracts  are  below  its  ordinary- 
level.  Over  these  it  spreads  itself,  forming  the  well-known 
"Chaldaaan  marshes,"**  which  absorb  the  chief  proportion  of 
the  water  that  flows  into  them,  and  in  which  the  "great  river  " 
seems  at  various  times  to  have  whoUy,  or  almost  wholly,  lost 
itself.**  No  such  misfortune  can  befall  the  Tigris,  which  runs 
in  a  deep  bed,  and  seldom  varies  its  channel,  offering  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  sister  stream.** 

Frequent  allusion  has  been  made,  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
scription of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  to  the  fact  of  their  hav- 
ing each  a  flood  season.  Herodotus  is  scarcely  correct  when 
he  says  that  in  Babylonia  ''the  river  does  not,  as  in  Egypt, 
overflow  the  corn-lands  of  its  own  accord,  but  is  spread  over 
them  by  the  help  of  engines. "  ^  Both  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
rise  many  feet  each  spring,  and  overflow  their  banks  in  various 
places.  The  rise  is  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the 
mountain  regions  from  which  the  two  rivers  and  their  affluents 
spring.  As  the  Tigris  drains  the  southern,  and  the  Euphrates 
the  northern  side  of  the  same  mountain  range,  the  flood  of  the 
former  stream  is  earlier  and  briefer  than  that  of  the  latter. 
The  Tigris  commonly  begins  to  rise  early  in  March,  and  reaches 
its  greatest  height  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  May,  after 
which  it  rapidly  declines,  and  returns  to  its  natural  level  by 
the  middle  of  June.  The  Euphrates  first  swells  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and  is  not  in  full  flood  till  quite  the  end  of 
May  or  the  beginning  of  June ;  it  then  continues  high  for  above 
a  month,  and  does  not  sink  much  till  the  middle  of  July,  after 
which  it  gradually  falls  till  September.  The  country  inundated 
by  the  Tigris  is  chiefly  that  on  its  lower  course,  between  the 
32d  and  31st  parallels,  the  territory  of  the  Beni  Lam  Arabs. 
The  territory  which  the  Euphrates  floods  is  far  more  extensive. 
As  high  up  as  its  junction  with  the  Khabour,  that  stream  is 
described  as,  in  the  month  of  April,  **  spreading  over  the  sur- 
rounding country  like  a  sea. "  **  From  Hit  downwards,  it  inun- 
dates both  its  banks,  more  especially  the  country  above  Bagh- 
dad (to  which  it  is  carried  by  the  Saklawiyeh  canal),  the  tract 
west  of  the  Birs  Nimrud  and  extending  thence  by  way  of  Nedjif 
to  Samava,  and  the  territory  of  the  Affej  Arabs,  between  the 
rivers  above  and  below  the  32d  parallel.  Its  flood  is,  however, 
very  irregular,  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  banks,  and  the  gen- 
eral inclination  of  the  plain,  whereof  mention  was  made  above. *• 
If  care  is  taken,  the  inundation  may  be  pretty  equally  distrib- 
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uted  on  either  side  of  the  stream;  but  if  the  river  banks  are 
neglected,  it  is  sure  to  flow  mainly  to  the  west,  rendering  the 
whole  coimtry  on  that  side  the  river  a  swamp,  and  leaving  the 
territory  on  the  left  bank  almost  without  wate]^.  This  state  of 
things  may  be  traced  historically  from  the  age  of  Alexander  to 
the  present  day,  and  has  probably  prevailed  more  or  less  since 
the  time  when  ChaldsBa  received  its  first  inhabitants. 

The  floods  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  combine  with  the  or- 
dinary action  of  their  streams  upon  their  banks  to  produce  a 
coni^tant  variation  in  their  courses,  which  in  a  long  period  of 
time  might  amount  to  something  very  considerable.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say,  with  respect  to  any  portion  of  the  alluvial 
plain,  that  it  may  not  at  some  former  period  have  been  the  bed 
of  one  or  the  other  river.  Still  it  would  seem  that,  on  the 
whole,  a  law  of  compensation  prevails,  with  the  result  that  the 
general  position  of  the  streams  in  the  valley  is  not  very  differ- 
ent now  from  what  it  was  4000  years  ago.  Certainly  between 
the  present  condition  of  things  and  that  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der, or  even  of  Herodotus,  no  great  difference  can  be  pointed 
out,  except  in  the  region  immediately  adjoining  on  the  gulf, 
where  the  alluviiun  has  grown,  and  the  streams,  which  were 
formerly  separate,  have  united  their  waters.  The  Euphrates 
still  flows  by  Hit  (Is)  and  through  Babylon;*^  the  Tigris  passes 
near  Opis,^^  and  at  Baghdad  runs  at  the  foot  of  an  embankment 
made  to  confine  it  by  Nebuchadnezzar.*^  The  changes  traceable 
are  less  in  the  main  courses  than  in  the  branch  streams,  which 
perpetually  vary,  being  sometimes  lett  dry  within  a  few  years 
of  the  time  that  they  have  been  navigable  channels.** 

The  most  important  variations  of  this  kind  are  on  the  side  of 
Arabia.  Here  the  desert  is  always  ready  to  encroach ;  and  the 
limits  of  Chaldsea  itself  depend  upon  the  distance  from  the 
main  river,  to  which  some  branch  stream  conveys  the  Euphra- 
tes water.  In  the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  country,  a  wide 
and  deep  channel,  branching  off  near  Hit,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  alluvium,  has  skirted  the  Arabian  rock  and  gi*avel 
for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles,  and  has  entered  the 
Persian  Gulf  by  a  mouth  of  its  own.**  In  this  way  the  extent 
of  Chaldaea  has  been  at  times  largely  increased,  a  vast  tract 
being  rendered  cultivable,  which  is  otherwise  either  swamp  or 
desert. 

Such  are  the  chief  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  two 
great  Mesopotamian  rivers.  These  form,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  the  only  marked  and  striking  characteristics  of  the 
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country,  which,  except  for  them,  and  for  one  further  feature, 
which  now  requires  notice,  would  be  absolutely  unvaried  and 
uniform.  On  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Euphrates,  50  miles  south 
of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and  25  or  30  miles  from  the  river,  is  a 
fresh-water  lake  of  very  considerable  dimensions— the  Bahr-i- 
Ned  jif ,  the  ' '  Assyrium  stagnum  "  of  Justin.^  This  is  a  natural 
basin,  40  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  20  miles  broad,  enclosed  on 
three  sides  by  sandstone  cliffs,  varying  from  20  to  200  feet  in 
height,  and  shut  in  on  the  f oiirth  side — ^the  north-east — ^by  a 
rocky  ridge,  which  intervenes  between  the  valley  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  this  inland  sea.  The  cliffs  are  water- worn,  present- 
ing distinct  indications  of  more  than  one  level  at  which  the  wa- 
ter has  rested  in  former  times.^  At  the  season  of  the  inundation 
this  lake  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  extensive  floods  and 
marshes  which  extend  continuously  from  the  coimtry  west  of 
the  Birs  Nimrud  to  Samava.  But  at  other  times  the  distinction 
between  the  Bahr  and  the  marshes  is  very  evident,  the  former 
remaining  when  the  latter  disappear  altogether,  and  not  dimin- 
ishing very  greatly  in  size  even  in  the  driest  season.  The  wa- 
ter of  the  lake  is  fresh  and  sweet,  so  long  as  it  communicatee  with 
the  Euphrates;  when  the  communication  is  cut  oft  it  becomes 
very  unpalatable,  and  those  who  dwell  in  the  vicinity  are  no 
longer  able  to  drink  it.  This  result  is  attributed  to  the  con- 
nection of  the  lake  with  rocks  of  the  gypsif  erous  series.*^ 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  natiiral  divisions  of  Chaldaea  proper 
are  those  made  by  the  river-courses.  The  principal  tract  must 
always  have  been  that  which  intervenes  between  the  two 
streams.  Tliis  was  anciently  a  district  some  300  miles  in  length, 
varying  from  20  to  100  miles  in  breadth,  and  perhaps  averag- 
ing 50  miles,  which  must  thus  have  contained  an  area  of  about 
15,000  square  miles.  The  tract  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Arabia  was  at  all  times  smaller  than  this,  and  in  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  Chaldeea  must  have  fallen  short  of  10,000 
square  miles. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  the  natural  division  of  Chaldsea 
here  indicated  was  ever  employed  in  ancient  times  f oi^  political 
purposes.  The  division  which  appears  to  have  been  so  em- 
ployed was  one  into  northern  and  southern  Chaldaea,  the  first 
extending  from  Hit  to  a  little  below  Babylon,  the  second  from 
Nlffer  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  each  of  these  dis- 
tricts we  have  a  sort  of  tetrarchy,  or  special  pre-eminence  of 
four  cities,  such  as  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  words — '^  The 
beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad, 
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and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  ^inar.*^  The  southern  tetrarchy 
is  composed  of  the  four  cities,  Ur  or  Hur,  Huruk,  Nipur,  and 
Larsa  or  Larancha.  which  are  probably  identilied  with  the 
Scriptural  **  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  Erech,  Cahieh,  and  Ellasar.** 
The  northern  consists  of  Babel  or  Babylon,  Borsippa,  Outha, 
and  Sippara,  of  which  all  except  Borsippa  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture.**  Besides  these  cities  the  country  contained  many 
others,  as  Chilmad,  Dur-Kurri-galzu,  Ihi  or  Ahava,  Rubesi, 
Duran,  Tel-Humba,  etc.  It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  locate 
with  accuracy  all  these  places.  We  may,  however,  in  the  more 
important  instances,  fix  either  certainly,  or  with  a  very  high 
degree  of  probability,  their  position. 

Hur  or  Ur,  the  most  important  of  the  early  capitals,  wa« 
situated  on  the  Euphrates,  probably  at  no  great  distance  from 
its  mouth.  It  was  probably  the  chief  commercial  emporium  in 
the  early  times;  as  in  the  bilingual  vocabularies  its  ships  are 
mentioned  in  connection  with  those  of  Ethiopia.*^  The  name  is 
found  to  have  attached  to  the  extensive  ruins  (now  about  six 
miles  from  the  river,  on  its  right  bank,  and  nearly  opposite  its 
junction  with  the  Sbat-el-Hie)  which  are  known  by  the  name 
of  Mugheir,  or  **  the  bitiunened.*'**  [PL  I.]  Here  on  a  dead  flat, 
broken  only  by  a  few  sand-hills,  are  traces  of  a  considerable 
town,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  series  of  low  mounds,  disposed  in 
an  oval  shape,  the  largest  diameter  of  which  runs  from  north 
to  south,  and  measures  somewhat  more  than  half  a  mile.  The 
chief  building  is  a  temple,  hereafter  to  be  more  particularly 
described,  which  is  a  very  conspicuous  object  even  at  a  consid- 
erable distance,  its  greatest  height  above  the  plain  being  about 
seventy  feet. "  It  is  built  in  a  very  rude  fashion,  of  large  bricks, 
cemented  with  bitumen,  whence  the  name  by  which  the  Arabs 
designate  the  ruins. 

About  thirty  miles  from  Hur,  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  from  which  it  is  distant 
eight  or  nine  miles,  are  the  ruins  of  a  town,  called  in  the  in- 
scriptions Larrak,  or  Larsa,  in  which  some  of  the  best  Oriental- 
ists have  recognized  at  once  the  Biblical  Ellasar,^^  the  Laranchae 
of  Berosus,"  and  the  Larissa  of  ApoUodorus,  where  the  king 
held  his  court  who  sent  Memnon  to  the  siege  of  Troy."  The 
i4entification  is  perhaps  doubtful ;  but,  at  any  rate,  we  have 
here  the  remains  of  a  second  Chaldasan  capital,  dating  from 
the  very  earliest  times.  The  ruins,  whicli  bear  now  the  name 
of  Senkereh  or  Sinkara,  consist  of  a  low  circular  platform, 
about  four  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference,  rising  gradually 
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from  the  level  of  the  plain  to  a  central  mound,  the  highest 
point  of  which  attains  an  elevation  of  seventy  feet  above  the 
plain  itself,  and  is  distinctly  visible  from  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles. '^  The  material  used  consists  of  the  ordinary  sun-dried 
and  baked  bricks ;  and  the  basement  platforms  bear  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  same  king  who  appears  to  have  been  the  original 
founder  of  the  chief  buildings  at  Ur  or  Mugheir. 

Fifteen  miles  from  Larsa,  in  a  direction  a  little  north  of  west, 
and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  are  ruins  considerably  more 
extensive  than  those  of  either  Ur  or  Larsa,  to  which  the  na- 
tives apply  the  namie  of  Warka,  which  is  no  doubt  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  original  appellation.  [PI.  11.]  The  Erech,  or  Orech," 
of  the  Hebrews,  which  appears  as  Huruk  in  the  cuneiform  geo- 
graphical lists,  became  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Orchoe ;  ^  and 
this  appellation,  probably  continuing  in  use  to  the  time  of  the 
Arab  conquest,  was  then  corrupted  into  Urka  or  Warka,  in 
which  shape  the  name  given  by  Nimrod  still  attaches  to  the 
second  of  his  cities.  The  ruins  stand  in  lat.  31^  19^,  long.  45"^ 
4(/,  about  f oiur  miles  from  the  nearest  bend  of  the  Euphrates, 
on  its  left  or  east  bank.  They  form  an  irregular  circle,  nearly 
six  miles  in  circmnf  erence,  which  is  defined  by  the  traces  of  an 
earthen  rampart,  in  some  places  forty  feet  high.  A  vast  mass 
of  undulating  mounds,  intersected  by  iimumerable  channels 
and  ravines,  extends  almost  entirely  across  the  circular  space, 
in  a  direction,  which  is  nearly  north  and  south,  abutting  at 
either  end  ux)on  the  rampart.  East  and  west  of  this  mass  is  a 
comparatively  open  space,  where  the  mounds  are  scattered 
and  infrequent ;  while  outside  the  rampart  are  not  only  a  niun- 
ber  of  detached  hillocks  marking  the  site  of  ancient  buildings, 
but  in  one  direction— towards  the  east — the  city  may  be  traced 
continuously  by  means  of  ruined  edifices,  mounds,  and  pot- 
teiy,  fully  three  miles  beyond  the  rampart  into  the  desert. 
The  greatest  height  of  the  ruins  is  about  100  feet  ;  their  con- 
struction is  very  rude  and  primitive,  the  date  of  some  build- 
ings being  evidently  as  early  as  that  of  the  most  ancient  struct^ 
ures  of  either  Mugheir  or  Senkereh.'^ 

Sixty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  these  ruins,  still  on  the  left 
or  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  but  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
miles  from  its  present  coxirse,  are  the  remains  of  another  city, 
the  only  Chaldaean  ruins  which  can  dispute,  with  those  al- 
ready described,  the  palm  of  antiquity.  They  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  separate  and  distinct  heaps,  which  seem  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  different  bnildings,  and  are  divided  into  two  nearly 
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equal  groups  by  a  deep  ravine  or  channel  120  feet  wide,  appar- 
ently the  dry  bed  of  a  river  which  once  ran  through  the  town.*^ 
ConspicuouB  among  the  other  hillocks  is  a  conical  heap,  occu- 
pying a  central  position  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river-bed, 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  about  seventy  feet  above  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  plain. '^^  Further  on  in  this  direction  is  a  low 
continuous  moimd,  which  seems  to  be  a  portion  of  the  outer 
wall  of  the  city.  The  ruins  are  of  considerable  extent,  but 
scarcely  so  large  as  those  at  either  Senkereh  or  Warka.  The 
name  which  now  attaches  to  them  is  Niffer  ;  and  it  appears, 
from  the  inscriptions  at  the  place,  that  the  ancient  Semitic  ap- 
pellation was  but  slightly  different.**  This  name,  as  read  on  the 
bilingual  tablets,  was  Nipur  ;  and  as  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  this  word  which  appears  in  the  Talmud  as  Nopher,** 
we  are  perhaps  entitled,  on  the  authority  of  that  treasure- 
house  of  Hebrew  traditions,  to  identify  these  ruins  with  the 
Calneh  of  Moses,**  and  the  Calno  of  Isaiah.** 

About  sixty-five  miles  from  Niffer,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  in  a  direction  only  slightly  north  of  west, 
are  the  remains  of  the  emcient  Borsippa.  These  consist  of  lit- 
tle more  than  the  ruins  of  a  single  building— the  great  temple  of 
Merodach — which  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
They  have  been  sometimes  regarded  as  really  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  Babylon;*^  but  this  view  is  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  cuneiform  records,  which  distinctly  assign  to  the  ruins  in 
question  the  name  of  Borsip  or  Borsippa,  a  place,  known  \<^ith 
certainty  to  have  been  distinct  from,  though  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of,  the  capital.**  A  remnant  of  the  ancient  name  appears 
to  be  contained  in  the  modem  appellation,  Birs-Nimrud  or  Birs-  ' 
i-Nimrud,  which  does  not  admit  of  any  explanation  from  the 
existing  language  of  the  country.*' 

Fifteen  miles  from  thence,  to  the  north-east,  chiefly  but  not 
entirely  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  are  the  re- 
mains of  **  Babylon  the  Great,"  which  have  been  so  frequently 
described  by  travellers,  that  little  need  be  said  of  them  in  this 
place.-  The  chief  ruins  cover  a  space  about  three  miles  long, 
and  from  one  to  two  broad,  and  consist  mainly  of  three  great 
masses  :  the  firet  a  square  mound,  called  * '  Babil "  by  the  Arabs, 
lying  towards  the  north  at  some  distance  from  the  other  re- 
mains ;  the  second  or  central  mound,  a  pile  called  the  *'  Kasr  " 
or  Palace ;  and  the  third,  a  great  iiTegular  heap  lying  towards 
the  south,  known  as  the  '*  mound  of  Amram,"  from  a  tomb 
which  crowns  its  summit.    The ' '  Kasr  "  and ' '  Amram  "  mounds 
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are  enclosed  within  two  lines  of  rampart,  lying  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  and  forming,  with  the  river,  a  sort  of  triangle, 
within  which  all  the  principal  ruins  are  comprised,  except  the 
mound  called  ^ '  Babil.  ^'  Beyond  the  rampart,  towards  the  north, 
south,  and  east,  and  also  across  the  river  to  the  west,  are  vari- 
ous smaller  detached  ruins,  while  the  whole  ground,  in  every 
direction,  is  covered  with  fragments  of  brick  and  with  nitre, 
the  sure  marks  of  former  habitations. 

The  other  cities  of  ancient  Chaldeea  which  may  be  located 
with  an  approach  to  certainty,  are  Cutha,  now  Ibrahim,  fifteen 
miles  north-east  by  north  of  Hymar;  Sippara  or  Sepharvaim, 
which  was  at  Sura,  near  Mosaib  on  the  Euphrates,  about  twenty 
miles  above  Babylon  by  the  direct  route ;  and  Dur-Kurri-galzu, 
now  Akkerkuf ,  on  the  Saklawiyeh  ccmal,  six  miles  from  Bagh- 
dad, and  thirty  from  Mosaib,  in  a  direction  a  little  west  of  north. 
[PL  III.,  Fig.  1.]  Ihi,  or  Ahava,  is  probably  Hit,  ninety  miles 
above  Mosaib,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river;  Chilmad  may  be 
Ealwadha,  near  Baghdad ;  and  Eubesi  is  perhaps  Zorghiil,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Shat-el-Hie,  a  little  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Euphrates.  Chaldssan  cities  appear  likewise  to  have  ex- 
isted at  Hymar,  ten  miles  from  Babylon  towards  the  east;  at 
Sherifeh  and  Im  Ehithr,  south  and  south-east  of  Hymar;  at 
Zibbliyeh, '^  on  the  line  of  the  Nil  canal,  fifteen  miles  north-west 
of  Niffer;  at  Delayhim  and  Bismiya,  in  the  Affej  marshes,  be- 
yond Niff er,  to  the  south-east ;  at  Phara  and  Jidr,  in  the  same 
region,  to  the  south-west  and  south-east  of  Bismiya;  at  Ham- 
mam  ^^  (PI.  in..  Fig.  2),  sixteen  miles  south-east  of  Phara,  be- 
tween  the  Affej  and  the  Shatra  marshes;  at  Tel-£de,  six  miles 
from  Hammam,  to  the  south-south-west  (PI.  IV.,  Fig.  2) ;  at  Tel- 
Medineh  and  Tel-Sifr,  inlhe  Shatra  marshes,  to  the  south-east 
of  Tel-Ede  and  the  north-east  of  Senkereh;  at  Yokha,  east  of 
Hammam,  and  Nuffdyji,  north  of  Warka;  at  Lethami,  near 
Niffer;  at  Iskhuriyeh,  north  of  Zibbliyeh,  near  the  Tigris;  at 
Tel-Kheir  and  Tel-Dhalab,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  alluvium, 
to  the  north  of  Akkerkuf;  at  Duair,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  south  of  Hilleh  and  south-east  of  the  Birs-Nimrud; 
at  Jeb  Mehari,  south  of  the  Bahr-i-Nedjif ;  at  Mai  Battush,  near 
Swaje;  at  Tel-el-Lahm,  nine  or  ten  miles  south  of  Suk-es-She- 
ioukh,  and  at  Abu  Shahrein,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  on  the 
very  border  of  the  Arabian  Desert. '«  Further  investigation  win 
probably  add  largely  to  this  catalogue,  for  many  parts  of  Bab- 
ylonia are  stUl  to  some  extent  imexplored.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  tract  between  the  Shat-el-Hie  and  the  lower  Tigris,^ 
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a  district  which,  according  to  the  geographers,  ahoonds  with 
ruins.  No  doubt  the  most  extensive  and  most  striking  of  the 
old  cities  have  been  visited ;  for  of  these  Europeans  are  sure  to 
hear  through  the  reports  of  natives.  But  it  i&  more  than  prob- 
able that  a  number  of  the  most  interesting  sites  remain  unex- 
plored, and  even  unvisited ;  for  these  are  not  always  either  very- 
extensive  or  very  ccmspicuous.  The  process  of  gradual  disin- 
tegration is  continually  lowering  tiie  height  of  the  Ohaldsean 
ruins ;  and  depressed  mounds  are  commonly  tiie  sign  of  an  an- 
cient and  long-deserted  city.'*  Suc^  remains  give  us  an  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  early  pec^le,  wiiich  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  from  ruins  where  various  populations  have  raised  their 
fabrics  in  succession  upon  the  same  spot. 

The  cities  here  enumerated  may  not  perhaps,  in  all  cases, 
have  existed  in  the  Chalda^an  period.  The  evidence  hitherto 
obtained  connects  distinctly  with  that  period  only  the  follow- 
ing— Babylon,  Ur  or  Hur,  Larrak  or  Larsa,  Erech  or  Huruk, 
Calneh  or  Nopher,  Sippara,  Dur-Kurri-galzu,  C^ilmad,  and  the 
places  now  called  Abu  Shahrein  and  Tel-Sifr.**  These  sites,  it 
will  be  observed,  were  scattered  over  the  whole  territory  from 
the  extreme  south  almost  to  Uie  extreme  north,  and  show  the 
extent  of  the  kingdom  to  have  been  that  above  assigned  to  it.^ 
They  are  connected  together  by  a  similarity  in  building  arrange 
ments  and  materials,  in  language,  in  form  of  type  and  writing, 
and  sometimes  in  actual  names  of  monarchs.  The  most  an- 
cient, apparently,  are  those  towards  the  south,  at'Warka,  Sen- 
kereh,  Mugheir,  and  Niffer;  and  here,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  sea,  which  then  probably  reached  inland  as  far  as  Suk-es- 
Sheioukh,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  place  the  primitive  seat 
of  Chaldaean  power.  The  capital  of  the  whole  region  was  at 
first  Ur  or  Hur,  but  afterwards  became  Nipur,  and  finally  Ba- 
bel or  Babylon. 

The  geography  of  ChaldsBa  is  scarcely  complete  without  a 
glance  at  Hie  countries  which  adjoin  upon  it.  On  the  west, 
approaching  generally  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  the 
present  course  of  tlie  Euphrates,  is  the  Arabian  Desert,  consist- 
ing in  this  place  of  tertiary  sand  and  gravds,  having  a  general 
elevation  of  a  few  feet  above  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  and  oc- 
casionally rising  into  ridges  of  no  great  height,  whose  direction 
is  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  great  stream.  Sudi  are  the 
Hazem  and  the  Qassaim,  in  the  country  betwe^i  the  Bahr-i- 
Nedjif  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  low  pebbly  ridges  which  skirt  the 
valley  from  the  Bahr  to  below  Suk-es-Sheioukh.    Further  west 
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the  desert  becomes  more  stony,  its  surfcu^  being  strewn  with 
numerous  blocks  of  black  granite,  from  which  it  derives  its 
appellation  of  Hejerra.^  No  permanent  streams  water  this 
region  ;  occasional  **  wadys  "  or  ton^nt-courses,  only  full  after 
heavy  rains,  are  f  oimd  ;  but  the  scattered  inhabitants  depend 
for  water  chiefly  on  their  wells,  which  are  deep  and  numerous, 
but  yield  only  a  scanty  supply  of  a  brackish  and  impalatable 
fluid.  No  settled  population  can  at  any  time  have  found  sub- 
sistence in  this  region,  which  produces  only  a  few  dates,  and 
in  places  a  poor  and  imsucculent  herbage.  Sandstorms  are 
frequent,  and  at  times  the  baleful  simoon  sweeps  across  the 
entire  tract,  destroying  with  its  pestilential  breath  both  men 
and  animals.^^ 

Towards  the  north  Ohaldeea  adjoined  upon  Assyria.  From 
the  foot  of  that  moderately  lofty  range  already  described,'' 
which  the  Greeks  cal],  Masius,  and  the  modern  Turks  know  as 
Jebel  Tur  and  Karajsdi  Dagh,  extends,  for  above  300  miles,  a 
plain  of  low  elevation,  slightly  undulating  in  places,  and 
crossed  about  its  centre  by  an  import£mt  limestone  ridge, 
known  as  the  Sinjar  hills,  which  have  a  direction  nearly  east 
and  west,  beginning  about  Mosul,  and  terminating  a  little  below 
Hakkah.  This  track  differs  from  the  Chaldsean  lowland,  by 
being  at  once  less  flat  and  more  elevated.  Geologically  it  is  of 
secondary  formation,  while  Chalddda  proper  is  tertiary  or  post- 
tertiary.  It  is  fairly  watered  towards  the  north,  but  below  the 
Sinjar  is  only  very  scantily  supplied.  In  modem  times  it  is 
for  nine  months  in  the  year  a  desert,  but  anciently  it  was  weU 
inhabited,  means  having  apparently  been  f  oimd  to  bring  the 
whole  into  cultivation.  As  a  complete  account  of  this  entire 
region  must  be  oven  in  another  part  of  the  present  volume, 
this  outline  (it  is  tnought)  may  suffice  for  our  present  piurpose. 

Eastward  of  Chaldsea,  separated  from  it  by  the  Tigris,  which 
in  its  lower  coiu*se  is  a  stream  of  more  body  than  the  Euphrates, 
was  the  country  known  to  the  Jews  as  EUajn,^^  to  the  early 
Greeks  as  Cissia,^^  and  to  the  later  Greeks  as  Susis  or  Susiana.^ 
This  territory  comprised  a  portion  of  the  mountain  country 
which  separates  Mesopotamia  from  Persia  ;  but  it  was  chiefly 
composed  of  the  broad  and  rich  flats  intervening  between  the 
mountains  and  the  Tigris,  along  the  courses  of  the  Kerkhah, 
Kuran,  and  Jerahi  rivers.  It  was  a  rich  and  fertile  tract,  re- 
sembling Chaldsea  in  its  general  character,  with  the  exception 
that  the  vicinity  of  the  moimtaans  lent  it  freshness,  giving  it 
cooler  streams,  more  frequent  raina^  and  pleasanter  breezes. 
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Capable  of  maintaining  with  ease  a  dense  x)opulation,  it  was 
likely,  in  the  early  times,  to  be  a  powerful  rival  to  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  kingdom,  over  which  we  shall  find  that  in  fact  it  some- 
times exercised  supremacy. 

On  the  south  Chaldaea  had  no  neighbor.  Here  a  spacious 
sea,  with  few  shoals,  land-locked,  and  therefore  protected  from 
the  violent  storms  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  invited  to  commerce, 
offering  a  ready  conmiunication  with  India  and  Ceylon,  as  well 
as  with  Arabia  Felix,  Ethiopia,  and  Egypt.  It  is  perhaps  to 
this  circumstance  of  her  geographical  position,  as  much  as  to 
any  other,  that  ancient  Chaldsea  owes  her  superiority  over  her 
neighbors,  and  her  right  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  five 
great  monarchies  of  the  ancient  world.  Commanding  at  once 
the  sea,  which  reaches  here  deep  into  the  land,  and  the  great 
rivers  by  means  of  which  the  commodities  of  the  land  were 
most  conveniently  brought  down  to  the  sea,  she  lay  in  the 
highway  of  trade,  and  could  scarcely  fail  to  profit  by  her  position. 
There  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  Ur,  the  first  capital, 
was  a  great  maritime  emporium  ;  and  if  so,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  to  commerce  and  trade,  at  the  least  in  part,  the 
early  development  of  Chaldaean  greatness  was  owing. 


CHAPTER  IL 

CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 
"  Ager  totiua  Asiffi  fertlllssimus."—  Plik.  H.  N.  vI.  88. 

Lower  Mesopotamia,  or  Chaldsea,  which  lies  in  the  same 
latitude  with  Central  China,  the  Punjab,  Palestine,  Marocco, 
Georgia,  Texas,  and  Central  California,  has  a  climate  the 
warmth  of  which  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  of  those 
regions.  Even  in  the  more  northern  part  of  the  country,  the 
district  about  Baghdad,  the  thermometer  often  rises  during 
the  summer  to  120°  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade ;  ^  and  the  in- 
habitants are  forced  to  retreat  to  their  serddbs  or  cellars,* 
where  they  remain  during  the  day,  in  an  atmosphere  which, 
by  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  sun's  rays,  is  reduced  to  about 
lOO*^.  Lower  down  the  valley,  at  Zobair,  Busrah,  and  Mohamm- 
rah,  the  summer  temperature  is  still  higher  ;^  and,  owing  to 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  consequent  on  the  vicinity  of 
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the  sea,  the  heat  is  of  that  peculiarly  oppressive  character 
which  prevails  on  the  sea-coast  of  Hindustan,  in  Ceylon,  in 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  at  New  Orleans,  eoid  in  other  places 
whose  situation  is  similar.  The  vital  x>o wers  languish  under  this 
oppression,  which  produces  in  the  European  a  lassitude  of  body 
and  a  prostration  of  mind  that  wholly  unfit  him  for  active  du- 
ties.  On  the  Asiatic,  however,  these  influences  seem  to  have 
little  effect.  The  Chal)  Arabs,  who  at  present  inhabit  the  re- 
gion, are  a  tall  and  warlike  race,  strong-limbed,  and  muscular  ;  * 
they  appear  to  enjoy  the  climate,  and  are  as  active,  as  healthy, 
and  as  long-lived  as  any  tribe  of  their  nation.  But  if  man  by 
long  residence  becomes  thoroughly  inured  to  the  intense  heat 
of  these  regions,  it  is  otherwise  with  the  animal  creation. 
Camels  sicken,  and  birds  are  so  distressed  by  the  high  tempera- 
ture that  they  sit  in  the  date-trees  about  Baghdad,  with  their 
mouths  open,  panting  for  fresh  air.* 

The  evils  proceeding  from  a  burning  temperature  are  aug- 
mented in  places  imder  the  influence  of  winds,  which,  arising 
suddenly.  All  the  air  with  an  impalpable  sand,  sometimes  cir- 
cling about  a  point,  sometimes  driving  with  furious  force 
across  a  wide  extent  of  coimtry.  The  heated  particles,  by 
their  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  increase  its  fervid  glow, 
and,  penetrating  by  the  nose  and  mouth,  dry  up  the  moisture 
of  the  tongue,  parch  the  throat,  and  irrilate  or  even  choke  the 
lungs.^  Earth  and  sky  are  alike  concealed  by  the  dusty  storm, 
through  which  no  object  can  be  distinguished  that  is  removed 
many  yards ;  a  lurid  gleam  surrounds  tiie  traveller,  and  seems 
to  accompany  him  as  he  moves:  every  landmark  is  hid  from 
view ;  and  to  the  danger  of  suffocation  is  added  that  of  becom- 
ing bewildered  and  losing  all  knowledge  of  the  road.  Such 
are  the  perils  encountered  in  the  present  condition  of  thepoun- 
try.  rt  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  in  the  times  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned  the  evils  just  described  had  an  exist^ice. 
The  sands  of  Chaldeea,  which  are  stiU  progressive  and  advanc- 
ing, seem  to  have  reached  it  from  the  Arabian  Desert,  to  which 
they  properly  belong :  year  by  yeetr  the  drifts  gain  upon  the  allu- 
viiun,  and  threaten  to  spread  over  the  whole  country."'  If  we 
may  calculate  the  earlier  by  the  present  rate  of  progress,  we 
must  conclude  that  anciently  these  shifting  sands  had  at  any 
rate  not  crossed  the  Ehiphrates. 

If  the  heat  of  summer  be  thus  fierce  and  trying,  the  cold  of 
winter  must  be  pronounced  to  be  very  moderate.  Frost,  in- 
deed, is  not  unknown  in  the  country ;  ^  but  the  frosts  are  only 
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slight.  Keen  winds  blow  from  the  north,  and  in  the  morning 
the  ground  is  often  whitened  by  the  congelation  of  the  dew; 
the  Arabs,  impatient  of  a  low  temperature,  droop  and  flag;  but 
there  is  at  no  time  any  seventy  of  cold;  ice  rarely  forms  in  the 
marshes;  snow  is  unknown;  and  the  thermometer,  even  on  the 
grass,  does  not  often  sink  below  30°.  The  Persian  kings  jMssed 
their  winter  in  Babylon,  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  the  cli- 
mate; and  Indian  princes,  expelled  from  the  Peninsula,  are 
wont,  from  a  similar  cause,  to  fix  their  residence  at  Busrah  or 
Baghdad.  The  cold  of  which  travellers  speak  is  relative  rather 
than  positive.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  in  Lower  Chal- 
daea  is  perhaps  100^,  whereas  in  England  it  is  scarcely  80"*; 
there  is  thus  a  greater  difference  between  the  heat  of  summer 
and  the  cold  of  winter  there  than  here ;  but  the  actual  greatest 
cold— that  which  benumbs  the  Arabs  and  makes  them  fall  frcon 
their  horses^— is  no  more  than  we  often  experience  in  April,  or 
even  in  May. 

The  rainy  season  of  Chaldsea  is  in  the  winter  time.  Heavy 
showers  fall  in  November,  €md  still  more  in  December,  which 
sensibly  raise  the  level  of  the  rivers.  ^^  As  the  spring  advances 
the  showers  become  lighter  and  less  frequent ;  but  still  they  re- 
cur from  time  to  time,  until  the  summer  sets  in,  about  May. 
From  May  to  November  rain  is  very  rare  indeed.  The  sky 
continues  for  weeks  or  even  months  without  a  cloud;  and  the 
sun's  rays  are  only  tempered  for  a  short  time  at  morning  and 
at  evening  by  a  gray  mist  or  haze.  It  is  during  these  months 
that  the  phenomenon  of  the  mirage  is  most  remarkable.  The 
strata  of  air,  unequally  heated,  and  therefore  differing  in  rar- 
ity, refract  the  rays  of  light,  fantastically  enlarging  and  dis- 
torting the  objects  seen  through  them,  which  frequently  ap^ 
pear  raised  from  the  ground  and  hanging  in  mid-air,  or  else,  by 
a  repetition  of  their  image,  which  is  reflected  in  a  lower  stra' 
tum,  give  the  impression  that  they  stand  up  out  of  a  lake* 
Hence  the  delusion  which  has  so  often  driven  the  traveller  to 
desperation— the  **  image  of  a  cool,  rippling,  watery  mirror,"  " 
which  flies  before  him  as  he  advances,  and  at  once  provokes 
and  mocks  his  thirst. 

The  fertility  of  Chaldaea  in  ancient  times  was  proverbial. 
^' Of  all  countries  that  we  know,''  says  Herodotus,  ''there  i^ 
none  that  is  so  fruitful  in  grain.  It  makes  no  pretension,  in- 
deed, of  growing  the  fig,  the  olive,  the  vine,  or  any  other  tree 
of  the  kind ;  but  in  grain  it  is  so  fruitful  as  to  yield  commonly 
two  hundred-fold,  and  when  the  production  is  at  the  greatest. 
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even  three  hundred-fold.  The  blade  of  the  wheat-plant  and  of 
the  barley-plant  is  often  four  ^fingers  in  breadth.  As  for  the 
millet  and  tiie  sesame,  I  shall  not  say  to  what  height  they  grow, 
though  within  my  own  knowledge;  for  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
what  I  have  already  written  conoemii^  the  fruitfulness  of 
Babylonia  must  seem  incredible  to  thoee  who  have  not  visited 
the  country.""  Theophrastus,  the  disciple  of  Aristotle,  re- 
marks—"In  Babylon  the  wheat-fields  are  regularly  mown 
twice,  and  then  fed  off  with  beasts,  to  keep  down  the  luxuri- 
ance of  the  leaf;  otherwise  the  plant  does  not  run  to  eeur. 
When  this  is  done,  the  return,  in  lands  that  are  badly  culti- 
vated, is  fifty-fold ;  while,  in  those  that  are  well  farmed,  it  is  a 
hxmdred-fold.""  Strabo  observes — "The  country  produces  bar- 
ley on  a  scale  not  known  elsewhere,  for  the  return  is  said  to  be 
three  hundred-fold.  All  other  wants  are  supplied  by  the  palm, 
which  furnishes  not  only  bread,  but  wine,  vinegar,  honey,  and 
meal."  "  Pliny  follows  Theophrastus,  with  the  exception  that 
he  makes  the  return  of  the  wheat-crop,  where  the  land  is  well 
farmed,  a  hundred  and  fifty-fold.^  The  wealth  of  the  region 
was  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  heavy  demands  which  were 
made  upon  it  by  the  P^^an  kings,  as  well  as  by  the  riches 
which,  notwithstanding  these  demands,  were  accumulated  in 
the  hands  of  tiiose  who  administered  its  government.  The 
money-tribute  paid  by  Babylonia  and  Assyria  to  the  Persians 
was  a  thousand  talents  of  silver  (nearly  a  qtiarter  of  a  million 
of  our  money)  annually;  *  while  the  tribute  in  kind  was  reck- 
oned at  one  third  part  of  t^e  contributions  of  the  whole  empiie.^^ 
Yet,  despite  this  drain  on  its  resources,  the  govBmment  was  re- 
garded as  the  best  that  the  Persian  king  had  to  bestow,  and  the 
wealth  accumulated  by  Babylonian  satraps  was  extraordinary. 
Herodotus  tells  us  of  a  certain  Tritantsdchmes,  a  governor,  who, 
to  his  own  knowledge,  derived  from  his  province  nearly  two 
bushels  of  silver  daily!  This  fortunate  individual  had  a  stud 
of  sixteen  thousand  mares,  with  a  proportionate  number  of 
horses."  Another  evidence  of  the  fertility  of  the  region  may 
be  traced  in  the  fear  of  Artaxerxes  Idiiemon,  after  the  battle  of 
Ounaxa,  lest  the  Ten  Thousand  should  determine  to  settle  per- 
manently in  the  vicinity  of  8ittace  upon  the  Tigris.^'  What- 
ever opinion  may  be  held  as  to  the  exact  position  of  this  place, 
and  of  the  district  intended  by  Xenophon,  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  in  the  alluvial  plain,  *^  and  so  contained  within  the  limits 
of  the  ancient  ChaldsBa. 
Modem  travellers,  speaking  of  Chaidsea  in  its  present  condi- 
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tion,  express  themselves  less  enthusiastically  than  the  ancients; 
hut,  on  the  whole,  agree  with  them  as  to  the  natural  capahili- 
ties  of  the  country.  '  *  The  soil, "  says  one  of  the  most  judicious, 
**  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  great  quantities  of  rice,  dates, 
and  grain  of  different  kinds,  though  it  is  not  cultivated  to 
above  half  the  degree  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  "21  * '  The  soil  is 
rich,"  says  another,  '*  not  less  bountiful  than  that  on  the  banks 
of  the  Egyptian  Nile.  "2a  **  Although  greatly  changed  by  the 
neglect  of  man,"  observes  a  third,  **  those  portions  of  Mesopo- 
tamia which  are  still  cultivated,  as  the  coimtry  about  Hillah, 
show  that  the  region  has  all  the  f  ertiUty  ascribed  to  it  by  Her- 
odotus." 2*  There  is  a  general  recognition  of  the  productive 
quahties  of  the  district,  combined  with  a  general  lamentation 
over  the  existing  neglect  and  apathy  which  allow  such  gifts  of 
Nature  to  run  to  waste.  Cultivation,  we  are  told,  is  now  the 
exoeption,  instead  of  the  rule.  ''Instead  of  the  luxuriant 
fields,  the  groves  and  gardens  of  former  times,  nothing  now 
m^eets  the  eye  but  an  arid  waste."  ^  Mcmy  parts  of  Chaldsea, 
naturally  as  productive  as  any  others,  are  at  present  pictures 
of  desolation.  Large  tracts  are  covered  by  unwholesome 
marshes,  producing  nothing  but  enormous  reeds;  others  lie 
waste  and  bare,  parched  up  by  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sim,  and 
utterly  destitute  of  water;  in  scone  places,  as  has  been  already 
myentioned,  sand-drifts  accumulate,  and  threaten  to  make  the 
whole  region  a  mere  portion  of  the  desert. 

The  great  cause  of  this  difference  between  ancient  and  mod- 
em ChaldsBa  is  the  neglect  of  the  water-courses.  Left  to  them- 
selves, the  rivers  tend  to  desert  soma  portions  of  the  allu- 
vitmi  wholly,  which  then  become  utterly  improductive;  while 
they  spread  themselves  out  over  others,  which  are  conveiijed 
thereby  into  pestilential  swamps.  A  well-arranged  system  of 
embankments  and  irrigating  canals  is  necessary  in  order  to 
develop  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  country,  and  to  derive 
from  the  rich  soil  of  this  vast  alluvium  the  valuable  and  va- 
ried products  which  it  can  be  made  to  furnish. 

Among  the  natural  products  of  the  region  two  stand  out  as 
pre-eminently  importetnt — ^the  wheat-plant  and  the  date-palm. 
[PL  IV.,  Fig.  2.]  According  to  the  native  tradition,'-®  wheat 
was  indigenous  in  ChaldsBa;  and  the  first  comers  thus  found 
themselves  provided  by  the  boimtiful  hand  of  Nature  with  the 
chief  necessary  of  life.  The  luxuriance  of  the  plant  was  ex- 
cessive. Its  leaves  were  as  broad  as  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand, 
and  its  tendency  to  grow  leaves  was  so  great  that  (as  we  have 
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seeu^  the  Babylonians  used  to  mow  it  twice  and  then  pasture 
their  cattle  on  it  for  awhile,  to  keep  down  the  blade  and  in- 
duce the  plant  to  run  to  ear.  The  ultimate  return  was  enor- 
mous; on  the  most  moderate  computation^  it  amounted  to  fif- 
ty-fold at  the  least,  and  often  to  a  hundred-fold.  The  modem 
Oriental  is  content,  even  in  the  case  of  a  rich  soil,  with  a  ten- 
fold return.*^ 

The  date-palm  was  at  once  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  one 
of  the  most  ornamental  products  of  the  country.  '  ^  Of  all  veg- 
etable forms,"  says  the  greatest  of  modem  naturalists,  ''  the 
palm  is  that  to  which  the  prize  of  beauty  has  been  assigned  by 
the  concurrent  voice  of  nations  in  all  ages.  '^  ^  And  though  the 
date-palm  is  in  form  perhaps  less  graceful  and  lovely  than  some 
of  its  sister  species,  it  x)osse6ses  in  the  dates  themselves  a  beauty 
which  they  lack.  These  charming  yellow  clusters,  semi-trans- 
parent, which  the  Greeks  likened  to  amber,^^  and  modems 
compare  to  gold,^  contrast,  both  in  shade  and  tint,  with  the 
green  feathery  branches  beneath  whose  shade  they  hang,  and 
give  a  richness  to  the  landscape  they  adorn  which  adds  greatly 
to  its  attractions.  And  the  utility  of  the  pekhn  has  been  at  all 
times  proverbial.  A  Persian  poem  celebrated  its  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  uses.^  The  Greeks,  with  more  moderation, 
spoke  of  it  as  furnishing  the  Babylonians  with  bread,  wine, 
vinegar,  honey,  groats,  string  and  ropes  of  all  kinds,  firing, 
and  a  mash  for  fattening  cattle.^  The  fruit  was  excellent,  and 
has  formed  at  all  times  an  important  article  of  nourishment 
in  the  country.  It  was  eaten  both  fresh  and  dried,  forming  in 
the  latter  case  a  delicious  sweetmeat.^  The  wine,  ''  sweet  but 
headachy,''  ^  was  probably  not  the  spirit  which  it  is  at  present 
customary  to  distil  from  the  dates,  but  the  slightly  intoxicating 
drink  called  laghy  in  North  Africa,  which  may  be  drawn  from 
the  tree  itself  by  decapitating  it,  and  suffering  the  juice  to 
flow.^  The  vinegar  was  perhaps  the  same  fluid  corrupted,  or  it 
may  have  been  obtained  from  the  dates.  The  honey  was  palm- 
sugar,  likewise  procurable  from  the  sap.  How  the  groats  were 
obtained  we  do  not  know;  but  it  appears  that  the  pith  of  the 
palm  was  eaten  formerly  in  Babylonia,  and  was  thought  to 
have  a  very  agreeable  flavor. '^^  Bopes  were  made  from  the 
fibres  of  the  bark ;  and  the  wood  was  employed  for  building 
and  furniture.^  It  was  soft,  light  and  easily  worked;  but 
tough,  strong  and  fibrous.^ 

The  cultivation  of  the  date-palm  was  widely  extended  in 
Chaidaea,  probably  from  very  early  times.    The  combination 
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of  sand,  moisture,  and  a  moderately  saline  soil,  in  which  it  de- 
lights,** was  there  found  in  perfection,  more  especially  in  the 
lower  country,  which  had  hut  recently  been  reclaimed  from 
the  sea.  Even  now,  when  cultivation  is  almost  wholly  laid 
aside,  a  thick  forest  of  luxuriant  date-trees  clothes  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  on  either  side,  frOm  the  vicinity  of  Mugheir 
to  its  embouchure  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Grulf  .*^  Anciently 
the  tract  was  much  more  generally  wooded  with  them.  ' '  Palm- 
trees  grow  in  numbers  over  the  whole  of  the  flat  country," 
says  one  of  the  most  observant  and  truthful  of  travellers — 
Herodotus.**  According  to  the  historians  of  Julian,  a  forest  of 
verdure  extended  from  th^  upper  edge  of  the  alluvium,  which 
he  crossed,  to  Meeene,  and  the  shores  of  the  sea.**  When  the 
Arabian  conquerors  settled  themselves  in  the  lower  country, 
they  were  so  charmed  with  the  luxmiant  vegetation  and  the 
abundant  date-groves,  that  they  compared  the  region  with  the 
country  about  Damascus,  and  reckoned  it  among  their  four 
earthly  paradises.^  Tlie  propagation  of  the  date-palm  was 
chiefly  from  seed.  In  Chaldsea,  however,  it  was  increased 
sometimes  from  suckers  or  offshoots  thrown  up  from  the  stem 
of  the  old  tree;**  at  other  times  by  a  species  of  cutting,  the  en- 
tire head  being  struck  off  with  about  three  feet  of  stem, 
notched,  and  then  planted  in  moist  ground.*^  Several  varieties 
of  the  tree  were  cultivated;  but  one  was  esteemed  above  all 
the  rest,  both  for  the  size  and  flavor  of  ttie  fruit.  It  bore  the 
name  of  **  Royal,"  and  grew  only  in  one  place  near  Babylon.*^ 

Beside  these  two  precious  products,  Chaldsea  produced  ex- 
cellent barley,  millet,  sesame,  vetches  and  fruits  of  all  kinds.** 
It  was,  however,  deficient  in  variety  of  trees,  possessing 
scarcely  any  but  the  palm  and  the  cypress.  Pom^ranates, 
tamarisks,  poplars,  and  acacias  are  even  now  almost  the  only 
trees  besides  the  two  above  mentioned,  to  be  f oimd  between 
Samarah  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  tamarisk  grows  chiefly 
as  a  shrub  along  the  rivers,  but  sometimes  attains  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  tree,  as  in  the  case  of  the  **  solitary  tree  "  still  grow- 
ing upon  the  ruins  of  Babylon.**  The  pomegranates  with  their 
scarlet  flowers,  and  the  acacias  with  their  light  and  graceful 
foliage,  ornament  the  banks  of  the  streams,  generally  inter- 
mingled with  the  far  more  frequent  palm,  while  oranges,  ap- 
ples, pears,  and  vines  are  successfully  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
dens and  orchards. 

Among  the  vegetable  products  of  Chaldaea  must  be  noticed, 
as  almost  peculiar  to  the  region,  its  enormous  reeds.    [PL  V.] 
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These,  which  ore  represented  with  much  spirit  in  the  scolptures 
of  Sennacherib,  cover  the  marsheB  in  the  sumnier-tiine,  rising 
often  to  the  height  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet.^  The  Arabs  of 
the  marsh  region  form  their  houses  of  this  material,  binding 
the  stems  of  the  reeds  together,  and  bending  them  into  arches, 
to  make  the  skeleton  of  their  buildings;  while,  to  form  the 
walls,  they  stretch  across  from  arch  to  arch  mats  made  of  the 
leaves.  From  the  same  fragile  substance  they  construct  their 
terradaa  or  light  boats,  which,  when  rendered  waterproof  by 
means  of  bitumen,  will  support  the  weight  of  three  or  four 
men.*^ 

In  mineral  products  Chaldaea  wa#^ery  deficient  indeed.  The 
alluvium  is  wholly  destitute  of  metate,  and  even  of  stone,  which 
must  be  obtained,  if  wanted,  from  the  adjacent  countries.  The 
neighboring  parts  of  Arabia  could  furnish  sandstone  and  the 
more  distant  basalt;  which  appears  to  have  been  in  fact  trans- 
ported occasionally  to  the  ChaldsBCux  cities.'^  Probably,  how- 
ever, the  chief  importation  of  stone  was  by  the  rivers,  whose 
waters  would  readily  convey  it  to  almost  any  part  of  Ohaldcea 
from  the  regions  above  the  alluvium.  This  we  know  to  have 
been  done  in  some  cases,^  but  the  evidence  of  the  ruins  makes 
it  clear  that  such  importation  was  very  limited.  The  Chal- 
daeans  found,  in  default  of  stone,  a  very  tolerable  material  in 
their  own  country;  which  produced  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  excellent  clay,  easily  moulded  into  bncks,  and  not  even 
requiring  to  be  baked  in  order  to  fit  it  for  the  builder.  Expos- 
ure to  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun  hardened  the  clay  sufficiently 
for  most  purposes,  while  a  few  hours  in  a  kiln  made  it  as  firm 
and  durable  as  freestone,  or  even  granite.  Ghald8e£^  again, 
yielded  various  substances  suitable  for  mortar.  Calcareous 
earths  abound  on  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates  towards 
the  Arabian  frontier;^  while  everywhere  a  tenacious  slime  or 
mud  is  easily  procurable,  which,  though  imperfect  as  a  cement, 
can  serve  the  purpose,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  always 
at  hand.  Bitumen  is  also  produced  largely  in  some  parts,  par- 
ticularly at  Hit,  where  are  the  inexhaustible  springs  which 
have  made  that  spot  famous  in  all  ages.^  Naphtha  and  bitumen 
are  here  given  forth  separately  in  equal  abundance;  and  these 
two  substances,  boiled  together  in  certain  proportions,  form  a 
third  kind  of  cement,  superior  to  the  slime  or  mud,  but  inferior 
to  lime-mortar.  Petroleum,  called  by  the  Orientals  mumia,  is 
another  product  of  the  bitumen-pits." 

The  wild  animals  indigenous  in  Babylonia  appear  to  be 
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chiefly  the  following: — the  lion,  the  leopard,  the  hysBna,  the 
lynx,  the  wild-cat,  the  wolf,  the  jackal,  the  wild-boar,  the 
buffalo,  the  stag,  the  gazelle,  the  jerboa,  the  fox,  the  hare,  the 
badger,  and  the  porcupine.  The  Mesopotamian  lion  is  a  noble 
animal.  Taller  and  larger  than  a  Mount  St.  Bernard  dog,  he 
wanders  over  the  plains  their  undisputed  lord,  unless  when  an 
European  ventures  to  question  his  pre-eminence.  The  Arabs 
tremble  at  his  approach,  and  willingly  surrender  to  him  the 
choicest  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  Unless  urged  by  hunger,  he 
seldom  attacks  man,  but  contents  himself  with  the  destruction 
of  buffaloes,  camels,  dogs,  and  sheep.  When  taken  young,  he 
is  easily  tamed,  and  then  nftmif  ests  considerable  attachment  to 
his  master. ^^  In  his  wild  state  he  haunts  the  marshes,  and  the 
banks  of  the  various  streams  and  canals,  concealing  himself 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  wandering  abroad  in  search  of  his 
prey,  to  obtain  which  he  will  approach  with  boldness  to  the 
very  skirts  of  an  Arab  encampment.  His  roar  is  not  deep  or 
terrible,  but  like  the  cry  of  a  child  in  pain,  or  the  first  wail  of 
the  jackal  after  sunset,  only  louder,  clearer  and  more  prolonged. 
Two  varieties  of  the  Hon  appear  to  exist:  the  one  is  maneless, 
while  the  other  has  a  long  mane,  which  is  black  and  shaggy. 
The  former  is  now  the  more  common  in  the  country;  but  the 
latter,  which  is  the  fiercer  of  the  two,**  is  the  one  ordinarily 
represented  upon  the  sculptures.  The  lioness  is  nearly  as  much 
feared  as  the  lion ;  when  her  young  are  attacked,  or  when  she 
has  lost  them,  she  is  perhaps  even  more  terrible.  Her  roar  is 
said  to  be  deeper  and  far  more  imposing  than  of  the  male.*^ 

The  other  animals  require  but  few  remarks.  Gazelles  are 
plentiful  in  the  more  sandy  regions;  buffaloes  aboimd  in  the 
marshes  of  the  south,  where  they  are  domesticated,  cmd  form 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants ;  ^  troops  of  jackals  are  com- 
mon,  while  the  hysBna  and  wolf  are  comparatively  rare;  the 
wild-boar  frequents  the  river  banks  and  marshes,  as  depicted 
in  the  Assyrian  sculptures  [PL  VI.,  Fig.  1];  hares  abound  in 
the  country  about  Baghdad ;  porcupines  and  badgers  are  found 
in  most  places;  leopards,  lynxes,  wild-cats,  and  deer,  are  some- 
what uncommon. 

Chaldsea  possesses  a  great  variety  of  birds.  Falcons,  vultures, 
kites,  owls,  hawks  and  crows  of  various  kinds,  francolins  or 
black  partridges,  pelicans,  wild-geese,  ducks,  teal,  cranes,  her- 
ons, kingfishers,  and  pigeons,  are  among  the  most  common. 
The  sand-grouse  {Pterocles  arenarius)  is  occasionally  found,  as 
also  are  the  eagle  and  the  bee-eater.    Fish  are  abundant  in  the 
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rivers  and  marshes,  principally  barbel  and  carp,  which  latter 
grow  to  a  great  size  in  the  Euphrates.  Barbel  form  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  food  of  the  Arabs  inhabiting  the  Affej 
marshes,  who  take  them  commonly  by  means  of  a  fish-spear.®^ 
In  the  Shat-el-Arab,  which  is  wholly  within  the  influence  of  the 
tides,  there  is  a  species  of  goby,  which  is  axaphibious.  This 
fish  lies  in  myriads  on  the  mud-banks  left  uncovered  by  the 
ebb  of  the  tide,  and  moves  with  great  agility  on  the  approach 
of  birds.  Nature  seems  to  have  made  the  goby  in  one  of  her 
most  freakish  moods.  It  is  equally  at  home  in  the  eartii,  the 
air,  and  the  water;  and  at  different  times  in  the  day  may  be 
observed  swimming  in  the  stream,  basking  upon  the  surface  of 
the  tidal  banks,  and  burrowing  deep  in  the  mud.®' 

The  domestic  animals  are  camels,  horses,  buffaloes,  cows  and 
oxen,  goats,  sheep,  and  dogs.  The  most  valuable  of  the  last 
mentioned  are  grayhounds,  which  are  employed  to  course  the 
gazelle  and  the  hare.  The  camels,  horses,  and  buffs^oes  are  of 
superior  quality ;  but  the  cows  and  oxen  seem  to  be  a  very  in- 
ferior breed.®*  The  goats  and  the  sheep  axe  small,  and  yield  a 
scanty  supply  of  a  somewhat  coarse  wool.®^  Still  their  flocks 
and  herds -constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the  people,  who  have 
nearly  forsaken  the  agriculture  which  anciently  gave  Ohaldsea 
its  pre-eminence,  and  have  relapsed  very  g^ierally  into  a  no- 
madic or  semi-nomadic  condition.  The  insecurity  of  property 
consequent  uipon  bad  government  has  in  a  great  measure  caused 
this  change,  which  rendero  the  bounty  of  Nature  useless,  and 
allows  immense  capabilities  to  run  to  waste.  The  present  con- 
dition of  Babylonia  gives  a  most  imperfect  idea  of  its  former 
state,  which  must  be  estimated  not  from  modem  statistics,  but 
from  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers  and  the  evidences  which 
the  country  itself  presents.  From  them  we  conclude  that  this 
region  was  among  the  most  productive  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  spontaneously  producing  some  of  the  beet  gifts  of  Gkxi 
to  man,  and  capable,  under  careful  management,  of  being  made 
one  continuous  garden. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE  PBOPIjB. 
"  A  mighty  nation,  an  ancient  nation.*^— Jebsm.  y.  15< 

That  the  great  alluvial  plain  at  the  moath  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  was  among  the  oonntries  first  occupied  by  man  after 
the  Deluge,  is  afi&rmed  by  Scripture,^  and  geoerBlly  allowed  by 
writers  upon  ancient  history.^  Scripture  places  the  original 
occupation  at  a  time  when  language  had  not  yet  broken  up 
into  its  different  forms,  and  whan,  consequently,  races,  as  we 
now  understand  the  term,  can  scarcely  have  existed.  It  is 
not,  however,  into  the  character  of  these  primeval  inhabitants 
that  we  have  here  to  inquire,  but  into  the  ethnic  affinities  and 
characteristics  of  that  race,  whatever  it  was,  whidi  first  estab- 
lished an  important  kingdom  in  the  lower  part  of  the  plain — a 
kingdom  which  eventually  became  an  empire.  According  to 
the  ordinary  theory,  this  race  was  Aramaic  or  Semitic.  ^'  The 
name  of  Aramaeans,  Syrians,  or  A8S3rrians,"  says  Niebuhr, 
'^  comprises  the  nations  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris  to  the  Eurine,  the  river  HsAjb;  and  Pales- 
tine. They  applied  to  themselves  the  name  of  Aram,  and  the 
Greeks  called  them  Assyrians,  which  is  the  same  aaSyriaQs(?). 
Within  that  great  extent  of  country  there  existed,  of  course, 
various  dialectic  differences  of  kmguage ;  and  there  con  be  little 
doubt  but  that  in  some  places  the  nation  was  mixed  with  other 
races. '^*  The  early  inhabitants  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  how- 
ever, he  considers  to  have  been  pure  Aranueans,  closely  akin  to 
the  Assyrians,  from  whom,  indeed,  he  regards  them  as  only 
separate  politically.* 

Similar  views  are  entertained  by  most  modem  writers.' 
Baron  Bunsen,  in  one  of  his  latest  works,^  regards  the  fast  as 
completely  established  by  the  results  of  recent  researches  in 
Babylonia.  Professor  M.  Miiller,  though  expressing  himself 
with  more  caution,  inclines  to  the  same  conclusion.^  Popular 
works,  in  the  shape  of  CyclopeBdias  and  short  general  histories, 
diffuse  the  impression.  Hence  a  dif^culty  is  felt  with  regard 
to  the  Scriptural  statement  concerning  the  first  kingdom  in 
these  parts,  which  is  expressly  said  to.  have  been  Cushite  or 
Ethiopian.    '  *  And  CtLsh  begat  Nimrod:  (he  began  to  be  a  mighty 
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one  in  the  earth ;  he  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord ; 
wherefore  it  is  said,  Even  as  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter  before 
the  Lord :)  and  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and 
Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Cahieh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar."*  Ac- 
cording to  this  passage  the  early  Qfaaldaeans  should  be  Hamites, 
not  Semites— Ethiopians,  not  Aramfleans;  they  should  present 
analogies  and  points  of  connection  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  of  Southern  Arabia  and  Mekran,  not 
with  those  of  Upper  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Pal- 
estine. It  will  be  one  of  the  objects  of  this  chapter  to  show 
that  the  Mosaical  narrative  conveys  the  exact  truth— a  truth 
alike  in  accordance  with  the  earliest  classical  traditions,  and 
with  the  latest  results  of  modem  comparative  philology. 

It  will  be  desirable,  however,  before  proceeding  to  estabhsh 
the  correctness  of  these  assertions,  to  examine  the  grounds  on 
which  the  opposite  belief  has  been  held  so  long  and  so  confi- 
dently. Heeren  draws  his  chief  argument  from  the  supx)osed 
character  of  the  language.  Assuming  the  form  of  speech  called 
CJhaldee  to  be  the  original  tongue  of  the  people,  he  remarlra 
that  it  is  "  «m  Aramaean  dialect,  differing  but  slightly  from 
the  proper  Syriac."»  Chaldee  is  known  partly  from  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  in  which  it  is  used  occasionally,  ^»  partly  from  the 
Targums  (or  Chald«an  paraphrases  of  different  portions  of  the 
Sacred  Volume),  some  of  which  belong  to  about  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  and  partly  from  the  two  Talmuds,  or  collections  of 
Jewish  traditions,  made  in  the  third  and  fifth  centuries  of  our 
era.  It  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  the  language  of  Baby- 
lon at  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  whidi  the  Jews,  as  captives, 
were  forced  to  learn,  and  which  thenceforth  took  the  place  of 
their  own  tongue.  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  this 
is  a  true  account  of  the  matter.  'Oie  Babytonian  laixguage  oi 
the  age  of  NebtrchadnezaEaris  found  to  be  far  nearer  to  Hebrew 
than  to  Chaldee,  which  appears  therefore  to  be  misnamed,  and 
to  represent  the  western  rather  than  the  eastern  Aramaic. 
The  Chaldee  argument  thus  falls  to  the  ground;  but  in  refut- 
ing it  an  admission  has  been  made  which  may  be  thought  to 
furnish  fully  as  good  proof  of  early  Babylonian  Semitism  as 
the  rejected  theory. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Babylonian  language  in  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  found  to  be  far  nearer  to  Hebrew  than  to 
Chaldee.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  close  indeed  to  the  Hebrew.  The 
Babylonians  of  that  period,  although  they  did  not  speak  the 
tongue  known  to  modem  linguists  as  Chaldee,  did  certainly 
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employ  a  Semitic  or  Aramfiean  dialect,  and  so  far  may  be  set 
down  as  Semites.  And  this  is  the  ground  upon  which  such 
moaem  philologists  as  still  maintain  the  Semitic  character  of 
the  primitive  Ghaldeeans  principally  rely."  But  it  can  be 
proved  from  the  inscriptions  of  the  coimtry,  that  between  the 
date  of  the  first  establishment  of  a  Chaldsean  kingdom  and  the 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  language  of  Lower  Mesopotamia 
underwent  an  entire  change.  To  whatever  causes  this  may 
have  been  owing — ^a  subject  which  will  be  hereafter  investi- 
gated"—the  fact  is  certain;  and  it  entirely  destroys  the  force 
of  the  argument  from  the  language  of  the  Babylonians  at  the 
later  period. 

Another  groimd,  and  that  which  seems  to  have  had  the  chief 
weight  with  Niebuhr,  is  the  supposed  identity  or  intimate  con- 
nection of  the  Babylonians  with  the  Assyrians.  That  the  latter 
people  were  Semites  has  never  been  denied;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
a  point  supported  by  such  an  amoimt  of  evidence  as  renders  it 
quite  unassailable.  If,  therefore,  the  primitive  Babylonians 
were  once  proved  to  be  a  mere  portion  of  the  far  greater 
Assyrian  nation,  locally  and  politically,  but  not  ethnically 
separate  from  them,  their  Semitic  character  would  thereupon  be 
fully  established.  Now  that  this  was  the  belief  of  Herodotus 
must  be  at  once  allowed.  Not  only  does  that  writer  regard  the 
later  Babylonians  as  Assyrians — ' '  Assjrnans  of  Babylon,  ^'  as  he 
expresses  it^— >and  look  on  Babylonia  as  a  mere  ''district  of 
Assyria, "  "  but,  by  adopting  the  mythic  genealogy,  which  made 
Ninus  the  son  of  Belus,^  he  throws  back  the  connection  to  the 
very  origin  of  the  two  nations,  and  distinctly  pronounces  it  a 
coimection  of  race.  But  Herodotus  is  a  very  weak  authority 
on  the  antiquities  of  any  nation,  even  his  own;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should  have  carried  back  to  a  remote  period 
a  state  of  things  which  he  saw  existing  in  his  own  age.  If  the 
later  Babylonians  were,  in  manners  and  customs,  in  religion 
and  in  language,  a  close-counterpart  of  the  Assyrians,  he  would 
naturally  suppose  them  descended  from  the  same  stock.  It  is 
his  habit  to  transfer  back  to  former  times  the  condition  of 
things  in  his  own  day.  Thus  he  calls  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Peloponnese  before  the  Dorian  invasion  ''Dorians,"^*  regards 
Athens  as  the  second  city  in  Greece  when  Croesus  sent  his 
embassies,  ^^  and  describes  aa  the  ancient  Persian  religion  that 
corrupted  form  which  existed  under  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.^ 
He  is  an  excellent  authority  for  what  he  had  himself  seen,  or 
for  what  he  had  laboriously  collected  by  inquiry  from  eye- 
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witnesses;  but  he  had  neither  the  critical  acumen  nor  the 
linguistic  knowledge  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  trust- 
worthy opinion  on  a  matter  belonging  to  the  remote  history  of  a 
distant  people.  And  the  opinion  of  Herodotus  as  to  the  ethnic 
identity  of  the  two  nations  is  certainly  not  confirmed  by  other 
ancient  writers.  Berosus  seems  to  have  very  carefully  dis- 
tinguished between  the  Assyrians  and  the  Babylonians  or 
Chaldaeans,  as  may  be  seen  even  through  the  doubly-distorting 
medimn  of  Poly histor  and  the  Armenian  Eusebius.  *•  Diodorus 
Siculusmade  the  two  nations  separate  and  hostile  in  very  early 
times.*^  Pliny  draws  a  clear  line  between  the  *  *  Chaldsean  races, " 
of  which  Babylon  was  the  head,  and  the  Assyrians  of  the  region 
above  them.*^  Even  Herodotus  in  one  place  admits  a  certain 
amount  of  ethnic  difference;  for,  in  his  list  of  the  nations 
forming  the  army  of  Xerxes,  he  mentions  the  ChaldsBans  as 
serving  with,  but  not  included  among,  the  Assyri6Uis.*^ 

The  grounds,  then,upon  which  the  supposed  Semitic  character 
of  the  ancient  Chaldaeans  has  been  based,  fail,  one  and  all;  and 
it  remains  to  consider  whether  we  have  data  suflScient  to  justify 
us  in  determinately  assigning  them  to  any  other  stock. 

Now  a  large  amount  of  tradition — classical  and  others- 
brings  Ethiopians  into  these  parts,  and  connects,  more  or  less 
distinctly,  the  early  dwellers  upon  the  Persian  Gulf  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Nile  valley,  especially  with  those  upon  its  up- 
per course.  Homer,  speaking  of  the  Ethiopians,  says  that  they 
were  '*  divided,^'  and  dwelt  **  at  the  ends  of  earth,  towards  the 
setting  and  the  rising  sun. "  ^  This  passage  has  been  variously 
apprehended.  It  has  been  supposed  to  mean  the  mere  division 
of  the  Ethiopians  south  of  Egypt  by  the  river  Nile,  whereby 
some  inhabited  its  eastern  and  some  its  western  bank.^  Again 
it  has  been  explained  as  referring  to  the  east  and  west  coasts 
of  Africa,  both  f oimd  by  voyagers  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
Ethiopians,  who  were  **  divided  "  by  the  vast  extent  of  continent 
that  lay  between  them.^  But  the  most  satisfactory  explanation 
is  that  which  Strabo  gives  from  Ephorus,*  that  the  Ethiopians 
were  considered  as  occupying  all  the  south  coast  both  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  as  *  *  divided  i'  by  the  Arabian  Gulf  (which  sepa- 
rated the  two  continents)  into  eastern  and  western — ^Asiatic  and 
African.  This  was  an  **old  opinion"  of  the  Greeks,  we  are 
told ;  and,  though  Strabo  thinks  it  indicated  their  ignorance, 
we  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  holding  it  that  it  might  not  im- 
probably have  arisen  from  real,  though  imperfect,  knowledge. 

The  traditions  with  respect  to  Memnon  serve  very  closely  to 
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CQnnect  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  with  the  countiy  at  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.    Meomon,  King  of  Ethiopia,  according  to 
Hesiod"^  and  Pindar,'^  is  regarded  hy  .^schylus  as  the  son  of  a 
CisBian  wconan,®  and  by  Herodotus  and  others  as  the  founder 
of  Susa.*^    He  leads  an  army  of  c<Hnbined  Susianians  and 
Ethiopians  to  the  assistance  of  Pnam,  his  father's  brother,  and, 
after  greatly  distinguishing  himself,  perishes  in  one  of  the 
battles  before  Troy.*^    At  the  same  time  he  is  claimed  as  oneof 
their  monarcfas  by  the  Ethiopians  upon  the  NHe,''  and  identified 
by  the  Egyptians  with  their  king,  Amunoph  in.,»  whose  statue 
became  known  as  "'  the  vocal  Memnon.^'    Sometimes  his  expe- 
ditkm  is  sopposed  to  have  started  from  the  African  Ethiopia, 
and  to  have  proceeded  by  way  of  Egypt  to  its  destination.** 
There  were  palaces,  called  '"  Menmonia,"  and  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  him,  both  in  Egypt  and  at  Susa;<^  and  there  was 
a  tribe,  called  Memnones,  near  Meroe.*    Memnon  thus  unites 
tte  Eastern  and  the  Western  Ethiopians;  and  the  less  we 
Regard  him  as  an  historical  perscoiage,  the  more  must  we  view 
him  as  peraonifying  the  ethnic  idmtity  of  the  two  races. 

The  ordinary  genealogies  containing  the  name  of  Belus  point 
in  the  same  direction,  and  serve  more  definitely  to  connect  the 
Babylonians  with  the  Cushites  of  the  Nile.    Pherecydes,  who 
is  an  earlier  writer  than  Herodotus,  makes  Agenor,  the  son  of 
Xeptnne.  marry  Damno,  the  daughter  of  Belus,  and  have  issue 
Plupniz,  Isaea.  and  Melia,  of  whom  Melia  marries  Danaus,  and 
Isaea  iEgyptus.'*    ApoUodorus,  the  disciple  of  Eratosthenes, 
cxpicmcs  the  connection  thus: — ^^ Neptune  took  to  wife  Libya 
(or  AfricaK  and  had  issue  Belus  and  Agenor.    Belus  married 
Anchinoe,  daughter  of  Nile,  who  gave  birth  to  -^S^gyptus, 
Danaus,  Cef^eus,  and  Phineua    Agenor  married  Telephassa, 
and  had  issue  Europa,  Cadmus,  Phoenix,  and  Cilix.''»    Eupo- 
lemns.  who  professes  to  record  the  Babylonian  tradition  on  the 
subject,  tells  us  that  the  first  Belus,  whom  he  identifies  with 
Saturn,  had  two  sons,  Belus  and  Canaan.    Canaan  begat  the 
progenit<»r  of  the  Phoenicians  (Phoenix?),  who  had  two  sons 
Chum  and  MestraXm,  the  ancestors  respectively  of  the  Ethiopi- 
ans and  the  Egyptians."  Charaz  of  Pergamus  spoke  of  uEgyptus 
as  the  son  of  Belus.^    John  of  Antioch  agrees  with  Apollo- 
dams,  but  makes  certain  additions.   According  to  him,  Neptime 
and  Lybia  had  three  children,  Agenor,  Belus,  and  Enyalius  or 
Mars.    Behis  married   Sida,  and   had   issue  .^^gyptus   and 
Danaus;  while  Agenor  married  Tyro,  and  became  the  father  of 
five  children— Cadmus,  Phoenix,  Syrus,  Cilix,  and  Europa.^ 
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connect  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  with,  the  country  at  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Memnon,  King  of  Ethiopia,  according  to 
Hesiod^  and  Pindar,**  is  regarded  by  JSschylus  as  the  son  of  a 
Cissian  woman,'^  and  by  Herodotus  and  others  as  the  founder 
of  Susa."  He  leads  an  army  of  combined  Susianians  and 
Ethiopians  to  the  assistance  of  Priam,  his  father's  brother,  and, 
after  greatly  distinguishing  himself,  perishes  in  one  of  the 
battles  before  Troy  .^  At  the  same  time  he  is  claimed  as  one  of 
their  monarchs  by  the  Ethi<^ians  upon  the  Nile,^  and  identified 
by  the  Egyptians  with  their  king,  Amunoph  III.  ,*•  whose  statue 
became  known  as  ' '  the  vocal  Memnon.''  Sometimes  his  expe- 
dition is  supposed  to  have  started  from  the  African  Ethiopia, 
and  to  have  proceeded  by  way  of  Egypt  to  its  destination,'* 
There  were  paktces,  called  ^^  Menmonia,"  a^d  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  him,  both  in  Egypt  and  at  Susa;  ^  and  there  was 
a  tribe,  called  Memnones,  near  Meroe.*  Menmon  thus  unites 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Ethiopians;  and  the  less  we 
regard  him  as  an  historical  personage,  the  more  must  we  view 
him  as  personifying  the  ethnic  id^atity  of  the  two  races. 

The  ordinary  genealogies  containing  the  name  of  Belus  point 
in  the  same  direction,  and  serve  more  definitely  to  connect  the 
Babyioniaos  with  the  Gushites  of  the  Nile.  Pherecydes,  who 
is  an  earlier  writer  than  Herodotus,  makes  Agenor,  the  son  of 
Neptune,  marry  Damno,  the  daughter  of  Belus,  and  have  issue 
Phoenix,  Issaa,  and  Melia,  of  whom  Melia  marries  Danaus,  and 
IsdBa  iEgyptus.'^  ApoUodorus,  the  disciple  of  Eratosthenes, 
expresses  the  connection  thus: — "Neptune  took  to  wife  Libya 
(or  Africa),  and  had  issue  Belus  and  Agenor.  Belus  married 
Anchinoe,  dau^ter  of  Nile,  who  gave  birth  to  JBIgyptus, 
Danaus,  Cepheus,  and  Phineusw  Agenor  married  Telephassa, 
and  had  issue  Europa,  Cadmus,  Phoenix,  and  Cilix.*'*^  Eupo- 
lemus,  who  professes  to  record  the  Babylonian  tradition  on  the 
subject,  tells  us  that  the  first  Belus,  whom  he  identifies  with 
Saturn,  had  two  sons,  Belus  and  Canaan.  Canaan  begat  the 
progenitor  of  the  Phoenicians  (Phoenix?),  who  had  two  sons, 
Chum  and  Mestraj[m,the  ancestors  respectively  of  the  Ethiopi- 
ans and  the  Egyptians."^  Charax  of  Pergamus  spoke  of  JSgyptus 
as  the  son  of  Belus. *^  John  of  Antioch  agrees  with  ApoUo- 
dorus^ but  makes  certain  additions.  According  to  him,  Neptune 
and  Lyfoia  had  thoree  children,  Agenor,  Behis,  and  Enyalius  or 
Mara  Belus  nsarried  Sida,  and  had  issue  ^gyptus  and 
Danaus;  while  Agenor  married  Tyro,  and  became  the  father  of 
five  children.— Cadmus,  Phoenix,  Syrus,  Cilix,  and  Europa.** 
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Many  further  proofs  might  be  adduced,  were  they  needed, 
of  the  Greek  belief  in  an  Asiatic  Ethiopia,  situated  somewhere 
between  Arabia  and  India,  on  the  shores  of  the  Erythraean 
Sea.  Herodotus  twice  speaks  of  the  Ethiopians  of  Asia,*='  whom 
he  very  carefully  distinguishes  from  those  of  Africa,  and  who 
can  only  be  sought  in  this  position.  Ephorus,  as  we  have 
'already  seen,  extended  the  Ethiopians  along  the  whole  of  the 
coast  washed  by  the  Southern  Ocean.  Eusebius  has  preserved 
a  tradition  that,  in  the  reign  of  Amenophis  in.,  a  body  of 
Ethiopians  migrated  from  the  country  about  the  Indus,  and 
settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.**  Hesiod  and  ApoUodorus.  by 
making  Memnon,  the  Ethiopian  king,  son  of  the  Dawn  CH<^)i^^ 
imply  their  belief  in  an  Ethiopia  situated  to  the  east  rathor 
than  to  the  south  of  Greece.  These  are  a  few  out  of  the  many 
similar  notices  which  it  would  be  easy  to  produce  from  classi- 
cal writers,  establishing,  if  not  the  fact  itself,  yet  at  any  rate 
a  full  belief  in  the  fact  on  the  part  of  the  best  informed  among 
the  ancient  Greeks. 

The  traditions  of  the  Armenians  are  in  accordance  with 
those  of  the  Greeks.  The  Armenian  G^eography  applies  the 
name  of  Cush,  or  Ethiopia^  to  the  four  great  regions.  Media, 
Persia,  Susiana  or  £lyma&,  and  Aria,  or  to  the  whole  territory 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Tigris.**  Moses  of  Chorene,  the  great 
Armenian  historian,  identifies  Belus,  King  of  Babylon,  with 
Nimrod ;  ^  while  at  the  same  time  he  adopts  for  him  a  geneal- 
ogy only  slightly  different  from  that  in  our  present  copies  of 
Grenesis,  making  Nimrod  the  grandson  of  Cush,  and  the  son  of 
Mizraim.*^  He  thus  connects,  in  the  closest  way,  Babylonia, 
Egypt,  and  Ethiopia  Proper,  uniting  moreover,  by  his  iden- 
tification of  Nimrod  with  Belus,  the  Babylonians  of  later  times, 
who  worshipped  Belus  as  their  hero-founder,  with  the  prim- 
itive population  introduced  into  the  country  by  Nim- 
rod. 

The  names  of  Belus  and  Cush,  thus  brought  into  juxtaposi- 
tion, have  remained  attadied  to  some  portion  or  other  of  the 
region  in  question  from  ancient  times  to  the  present  day.  The 
tract  immediately  east  of  the  Tigris  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
Cissia  (JLtaoia)  or  Cossaea  (Koovoia),  no  less  than  as  Elymais 
or  Elam.  The  country  east  of  Kerman  was  named  Kusan 
throughout  the  Sassanian  period.*"  The  same  region  is  now 
Beloochistan,  the  country  of  the  Belooches  or  Beliis,  while  ad- 
joining it  ontheeastisCutch,  or  Kooch,  a  term  standing  to  Cush 
as  Belooch  stands  to  Belus.  Again,  Cissia  or  Cossaea  is  now 
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Zhuzistan,  or  the  land  of  Ehuz  {\^)%  a  name  not  very  re- 
mote from  Gush  ;  but  perhaps  this  is  only  a  coincidence. 

To  the  traditions  and  traces  here  enumerated  must  be  added^ 
a^  of  primary  importance,  the  Biblical  tradition,  which  is  de* 
livered  to  us  very  simply  and  plainly  in  that  precious  docu- 
ment the  **  ToldothBeniNoah,"  or  **  Book  of  the  Generations  of 
the  Sons  of  Noah,"  which  well  deserves  to  be  called  "  the  most 
authentic  record  that  we  possess  for  the  affiliation  of  nations. "  *• 
**  The  sons  of  Ham,"  we  are  told,  **were  Gush,  and  Mizraim, 

and  Phut,  and  Canaan And  Cush  begat  Nimrod 

And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and 
Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar."  Here  a  primitive 
Babylonian  kingdom  is  assigned  to  a  people  distinctly  said  to 
have  been  Cushite  by  blood,*^  and  to  .have  stood  in  close  con- 
nection with  Mizraim,  or  the  people  of  Egypt,  Phut,  or  those  of 
Central  Africa,  and  Canaan,  or  those  of  Palestine.  It  is  the 
simplest  and  the  best  interpretation  of  this  passage  to  under- 
stand it  as  asserting  that  the  four  races— -the  Egyptians, 
Ethiopians,  Libyans,  and  Canaanites— were  ethnically  con- 
nected, being  all  descended  from  Ham  ;  and  further,  that  the 
primitive  people  of  Babylon  were  a  subdivision  of  one  of  these 
races,  namely  of  the  Cushites  or  Ethiopians,  connected  in  some 
degree  with  the  Canaanites,  Egyptians,  and  Libyans,  but  still 
more  closely  with  the  people  which  dwelt  anciently  upon  the 
Upper  Nile. 

The  conclusions  thus  recommended  to  us  by  the  consentient 
primitive  traditions  of  so  many  races,  have  lately  received 
most  important  and  unexpected  confirmation  from  the  results 
of  linguistic  research.  After  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Mes- 
opotamian  mounds  had  yielded  their  treasures,  and  supplied 
the  historical  student  with  numerous  and  copious  documents 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  great  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
empii'es,  it  was  determined  to  explore  Chaldaea  Proper,  where 
•mounds  of  less  pretension,  but  still  of  considerable  height, 
marked  the  sites  of  a  number  of  ancient  cities.  The  excava- 
tions conducted  at  these  places,  especially  at  Niffer,  Senkereh, 
Warka,  and  Mugheir,  were  eminently  successful.  Among 
their  other  unexpected  results  was  the  discovery,  in  the  most 
ancient  remains,  of  a  new  form  of  speech,  differing  greatly 
from  the  later  Babylonian  language  and  presenting  analo- 
gies with  the  early  language  of  Susiana,  as  well  as  with  that 
of  the  second  column  of  the  Achsemenian  inscriptions.  In 
grammatical  otnicture  this  ancient  tongue  resembles  dialects 
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of  the  Turanian  family,  but  its  vocabulary  has  been  pronounced 
to  be  "decidedly  Cushite  or  Ethiopian  ;"^^and  the  modem 
languages  to  which  it  approaches  the  nearest  are  thought  to 
be  the  Mahra  of  Southern  Arabia  and  the  Galla  of  Abyssinia. 
Thus  comparative  philology  appears  to  confirm  the  old  tradi- 
tions. An  Eastern  Ethiopia  instead  of  being  the  invention  of 
bewildered  ignorance,^**  is  rather  a  reality  which  henceforth 
it  will  require  a  good  deal  of  scepticism  to  doubt ;  and  the 
primitive  race  which  bore  sway  in  ChaldsBa  Proper  is  with  much 
probability  assigned  to  this  ethnic  type. 

The  most  striking  physical  characteristics  of  the  African 
Ethiopians  were  their  swart  complexions,  and  their  crisp  or 
frizzled  hair.  According  to  Herodotus  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians 
were  equally  dark,  but  their  hair  was  straight  and  not  friz- 
zled.** Probably  in  neither  case  was  the  complexion  what  we 
understand  by  black,  but  rather  a  dark  red-brown  or  copper- 
color,  which  is  the  tint  of  the  modem  Gallas  and  Abyssinians, 
as  well  as  of  the  Cha'b  and  Montefik  Arabs  and  the  Belooches. 
The  hair  was  no  doubt  abundant ;  but  it  was  certainly  not 
wooUy  like  that  of  the  negroes.  There  is  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  negro  hair  and  that  of  the  Ethiopian  race,  which 
is  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  crisp,  but  never  wooUy. 
This  distinction  is  carefully  marked  in  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, as  is  also  the  distinction  between  the  Ethiopian  and  ne- 
gro complexions  ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  there  was  as 
much  difference  between  the  two  races  in  ancient  as  in  modem 
times.  The  Afi'ican  races  descended  from  the  Ethiopians  are  on 
the  whole  a  handsome  rather  than  an  ugly  people ;  their  figure 
is  slender  and  weU  shaped ;  their  features  are  regular,  and  have 
somq  delicacy  ;  the  forehead  is  straight  and  fairly  high ;  the 
nose  long,  straight,  and  fine,  but  scarcely  so  prominent  as  that 
of  Europeans;  the  chin  is  pointed  and  good.  [PL  VI.,  Fig.  2.] 
The  principal  defect  is  in  the  mouth,  which  has  lips  too  thick 
and  full  for  beauty,  though  they  are  not  turned  out  like  a  ne- 
gro's." We  do  not  possess  any  representations  of  the  ancient 
people  which  can  be  distinctly  assigned  to  the  early  Cushite 
period.  Abundant  hair  has  been  noticed  in  an  early  tomb ; « 
and  this  in  the  later  Babylonians,  who  must  have  been  de- 
scended in  great  part  from  the  earlier,  was  very  conspicuous ;  * 
but  otherwise  we  have  as  yet  no  direct  evidence  with  respect 
to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  primitive  race.^^  That 
they  were  brave  and  warlike,  ingenious,  energetic,  and  perse- 
vering, we  have  ample  evidence,  which  will  appear  in  later 
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chapters  of  this  work  ;  hut  we  can  do  little  more  than  conject- 
ure their  physical  appearance,  which,  however,  we  may  fairly 
suppose  to  hare  resembled  that  of  other  Ethiopian  nations. 

When  the  early  inhabitants  of  Ohaldsea  are  pronounced  to 
have  belonged  to  the  same  race  with  ihe  dwellers  upon  the  Up- 
per Nile,  the  question  naturally  arises,  which  were  the  primi- 
tive people,  and  which  the  colonists  ?  Is  the  country  at  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Qulf  to  be  regarded  as  the  original  abode 
of  the  Cushite  race,  whence  it  spread  eastward  and  westward, 
on  the  one  hand  to  Susiaoa,  Persia  Proper,  Garmania,  Gedrosia, 
and  India  itself  ;  on  the  otlier  to  Arabia  and  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  ?  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  migration  proceeded  in 
one  direction  only — that  the  Gushites,  having  occupied  the 
country  immediately  to  the  south  of  Egypt,  sent  their  colonies 
along  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  whence  they  crept  on  into  the 
Persian  Gulf,  occupying  Ohaldsea  and  Susiana,  and  thence 
spreading  into  Mekran,  Kerman,  and  the  regions  bordering 
upon  the  Indus  ?  Plausible  reasons  may  be  adduced  in  support 
of  either  hyx)othe6is.  The  situation  of  Babylonia,  and  its 
proximity  to  that  mountain  region  where  man  must  have  first 
''  increased  and  multiplied  "  after  the  Flood,  are  in  favor  of  its 
being  the  original  centre  from  which  the  other  Oushite  races 
were  derived.  The  Biblical  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Ham 
points,  however,  the  other  way ;  for  it  derives  Nimrod  from 
Oush,  not  Oush  from  Nimrod.  Indeed  this  document  seems  to 
follow  the  Hamites  from  Africa— emphatically  **the  land  of 
Ham  "**— in  one  line  along  Southern  Arabia  to  Shinar  or  Baby- 
lonia, in  another  from  Egypt  through  Oanaan  into  Syria.  The 
antiquity  of  civilization  in  the  valley  of  the  NUe,  which  pre- 
ceded by  many  centuries  that  even  of  primitive  Ohaldsea,  is 
another  argument  in  favor  of  the  migration  having  been  from 
west  to  east ;  and  the  monuments  and  traditions  of  the  Ohal- 
daeans  themselves  have  been  thought  to  present  some  curious 
indications  of  an  East  African  origin.^  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, it  seems  most  probable  that  the  race  designated  in  Scrip- 
ture by  the  hero-foimder  Nimrod,  and  among  the  Greeks  by 
the  eponym  of  Belus,  passed  from  East  Africa,  by  way  of  Ara- 
bia, to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  shortly  before  the  opening 
of  the  historical  period. 

Upon  the  ethnic  basis  here  indicated,  there  was  grafted,  it 
would  seem,  at  a  very  early  period,  a  second,  probably  Tura- 
nian, element,  which  very  importantly  affected  the  character 
and  composition  of  the  i^eople.    The  Burbur  or  Akhad,  who 
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are  found  to  have  been  a  principal  tribe  under  the  early  kings, 
are  connected  by  name,  religion,  and  in  some  degree  by  lan- 
guage, with  an  important  people  of  Armenia,  called  Burbur 
and  Urarda,  the  Alarodians  (apparently)  of  Herodotus.*^  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  this  race  at  a  very  remote  date  de- 
scended upon  the  plain  coimtry ,  conquering  the  original  Cushite 
inhabitants,  and  by  degi*ees  blending  with  them,  though  the 
fusion  remained  incomplete  to  the  time  of  Abraham^  The  lan- 
guage of  the  early  inscriptions,  though  Cushite  in  its  vocabu- 
laiy,  is  Turanian  in  many  points  of  its  grammatical  structure, 
as  in  its  use  of  post-positions,  particles,  and  pronominal  suf- 
fixes ;  and  it  would  seem,  therefore,  scarcely  to  admit  of  a 
doubt  that  the  Cushites  of  Lower  Babylon  must  in  some  way 
or  other  have  become  mixed  with  a  Turanian  people.  The 
mode  and  time  of  the  commixture  are  matters  altogether  be- 
yond our  knowledge.  We  can  only  note  the  fact  as  indicated 
by  the  phenomena,  and  form,  or  abstain  from  forming,  as  we 
please,  hypotheses  with  respect  to  its  accompanying  circmn- 
stances. 

Besides  these  two  main  constituents  of  the  Chaldaean  race, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  both  a  Semitic  and  an  Arian  ele- 
ment existed  in  the  early  population  of  the  coimtry.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  early  kings  are  continually  designated  in  the  in- 
scriptions by  the  title  of  kiprat-arbat^  **the  four  nations,'^  or 
arbalisu7iy  *'the  four  tongues.^'  In  Abraham's  time,  a^ain, 
the  league  of  four  kings  seems  correspondent  to  a  fourfold 
ethnic  division,  Cushite,  Turanian,  Semitic,  and  Arian,  the 
chief  authority  and  ethnic  preponderance  being  with  the  Cush- 
ites.®^ The  language  also  of  the  early  inscriptions  is  thought  to 
contain  traces  of  Semitic  and  Arian  influence  ;  so  that  it  is  at 
least  probable  that  the  ^'  four  tongues  "  intended  were  not  mere 
local  dialects,  but  distinct  languages,  the  representatives  re- 
spectively of  the  four  great  families  of  human  speech. 

It  would  result  from  this  review  of  the  linguistic  facts  and 
other  ethnic  indications,  that  the  Chaldseans  were  not  a  pure, 
but  a  very  mixed  people.  Like  the  Romans  in  ancient  and  the 
English  in  modem  Eiu'ope,  they  were  a  "  coUuvio  gentium  om- 
nium," a  union  of  various  races  between  which  there  was 
marked  and  violent  contrast.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  such  races  are  among  those  which  play  the  most  distin- 
guished part  in  the  world  s  history,  and  most  vitally  affect  its 
progress. 

With  respect  to  the  name  of  Chaldsean,  under  which  it  has 
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been  customary  to  designate  this  mixed  people,  it  is  curious  to 
find  that  in  tide  native  documents  of  the  eai^iy  period  it  does 
not  occur  at  aJL  Indeed  it  first  appears  in  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions of  the  ninth  century  before  our  era,  being  then  used 
as  the  name  of  the  dominant  race  in  the  country  about  Babylon. 
Still,  as  Berosus,  who  cannot  easily  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
ancient  appellation  of  his  race,  applies  the  term  Chaldsean  to 
the  primitive  people,'*^  and  as  Scripture  aasigns  Ur  to  the 
Ohaldees  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  we  are  entitled  to 
assume  that  this  term,  whenever  it  came  historically  into  use, 
is  in  fact  no  unfit  designation  for  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  Perhaps  the  most  probable  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  word  is  that  it  designates  properly  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ancient  capital,  Ur  or  Hur—Khaldi  being  in  the  Burbur  dialect 
the  exact  equivalent  of  Hur,  which  was  the  proper  name  of 
the  Moon-God,  and  Chaldaeans  being  thus  either  '*  Moon-wor- 
shippers," or  simply  **  inhabitants  of  the  town  dedicated  to, 
and  called  after,  the  Moon."  Like  the  term  ^'  Babylonian,"  it 
would  at  first  have  designated  simply  the  dwellers  in  the  capi- 
tal, and  would  subsequently  have  been  extended  to  the  people 
generally. 

A  different  theory  has  of  late  years  been  usuaUy  maintained 
with  respect  to  the  Chaldaeans.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they 
were  a  race  entirely  distinct  from  the  early  Babylonians — 
Armenians,  Arabs,  Kurds,  or  Sclaves — ^who  came  down  from 
the  north  long  after  the  historical  period,  and  settled  as  the 
dominant  race  in  the  lower  Mesopotamian  valley.^  Philolog- 
ical arguments  of  the  weakest  and  most  unsatisfactory  charac- 
ter were  confidently  adduced  in  support  of  these  views;"  but 
they  obtained  acceptance  chiefiy  on  account  of  certain  x)aj3sages 
of  Scripture,  which  were  thought  to  imply  that  the  Chaldaeans 
first  colonized  Babylonia  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  be- 
fore Christ.  The  most  important  of  these  passages  is  in  Isaiah. 
That  prophet,  in  his  denimciation  of  woe  upon  Tyre,  says,  ac- 
cording to  our  translation,  — * '  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans ; 
this  people  tvds  not,  till  the  Assyrian  f oimded  it  for  them  that 
dwell  in  the  wilderness;  they  set  up  the  towers  thereof,  they 
raised  up  the  palaces  thereof ;  and  he  brought  it  to  ruin ; "  ^  or, 
according  to  Bishop  Lowth,  ' '  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans. 
This  people  was  of  no  account.  (The  Assyrians  founded  it  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  they  raised  the  watch-towers, 
they  set  up  the  palaces  thereof.)  This  people  hath  reduced  her 
and  shall  reduce  her  to  ruin. "    It  was  argued  that  we  had  here 
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a  plain  declaration  that,  till  a  little  before  Isaiah^s  time,  the 
Chaldseans  had  never  existed  as  a  nation.  Then,  it  was  said, ' 
they  obtained  for  the  first  time  fixed  habitations  from  one  of 
the  Assyrian  kings,  who  settled  them  in  a  city,  probably  Baby- 
lon. Shortly  afterwards,  following  the  analogy  of  so  many 
Eastern  races,  they  suddenly  sprang  up  to  power.  Here 
another  passage  of  Scripture  was  thought  to  have  an  import- 
ant J)earing  on  their  history.  *  *  Lo !  I  raise  up  the  ChaJdaeans, " 
says  Habakkuk,  "that  bitter  and  hasty  nation,  which  shall 
march  through  the  breadth  of  the  land  to  possess  the  dwelling 
places  that  are  not  theirs.  They  are  tenible  and  dreadful ; 
their  judgment  and  their  dignity  shall  proceed  of  themselves ; 
their  horses  also  are  swifter  than  the  leopards,  and  are  more 
fierce  than  the  evening  wolves :  and  their  horsemen  shall  spread 
themselves,  and  their  horsemen  shall  come  from  far ;  they  shall 
fiy  as  an  eagle  that  hasteth  to  eat ;  they  shall  come  aU  for  vio- 
lence ;  their  faces  shall  nip  as  the  east  wind,  and  they  shall 
gather  the  captivity  as  the  sand.  And  they  shall  scoff  at  the 
kings,  and  the  princes  shall  be  a  scorn  unto  them ;  they  shall 
deride  every  stronghold;  they  shall  heap  dust  and  take  it.*'" 
The  Chaldaeans,  recent  occupants  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  and 
there  only  a  dominant  race,  like  the  Normans  in  England  or 
the  Lombards  in  North  Italy,  were,  on  a  sudden,  **  raised  up '' 
—elevated  from  their  low  estate  of  Assyrian  colonists  to  the 
conquering  people  which  they  became  imder  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Such  was  the  theory,  originally  advanced  by  Gesenius,  which, 
variously  modified  by  other  writers,  held  its  ground  on  the 
whole  as  the  estabUshed  view,  until  the  recent  cuneiform  dis- 
coveries. It  was,  from  the  first,  a  theory  full  of  diflSculty. 
The  mention  of  the  Chaldaeans  in  Job,*^  and  even  in  Genesis,^ 
as  a  well-known  people,  was  in  contradiction  to  the  supposed 
recent  origin  of  the  race.  The  explanation  of  the  obscure  pas- 
sage in  the  23d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  on  which  the  theory  was 
mainly  based,  was  at  variance  with  other  clearer  passages  of 
the  same  prophet.  Babylon  is  called  by  Isaiah  the  '*  daughter 
of  the  Chaldaeans,  "••  and  is  spoken  of  as  an  ancient  city,  long 
'*  the  glory  of  kingdoms,"  ™  the  oppressor  of  nations,  the  power 
that  **  smote  the  people  in  wrath  with  a  continual  stroke.""* 
She  is  **  the  lady  of  kingdoms," ^*  and  **  the  beauty  of  the  Chal- 
dees'  excellency. "  ^*  The  Chaldaeans  are  thus  in  Isaiah,  as  else- 
where generally  in  Scripture,  the  people  of  Babylohia,  the 
term  **  Babylonians  "  not  being  used  by  him ;  Babylon  is  their 
chief  city,  not  one  which  they  have  conquered  and  occupied, 
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but  their  '*  daughter  "—"the  beauty  of  their  excellency; "  and 
so  all  the  antiquity  and  glory  which  is  assigned  to  Babylon  be- 
long necessarily  in  Isaiah's  mind  to  the  Chalddeans.  The 
verse,  therefore,  in  the  23d  chapter,  on  which  so  much  has 
been  built,  can  at  most  refer  to  some  temporary  depression  of 
the  Chaldseans,  which  made  it  a  greater  disgrace  to  Tyre  that 
she  should  be  conquered  by  them.  Again^  the  theory  of  Grcse- 
nius  took  no  account  of  the  native  historian,  who  is  (next  to 
Scripture)  the  best  literary  authority  for  the  facts  of  Babylo- 
nian history.  Berosus  not  only  said  nothing  of  any  influx  of 
an  alien  race  into  Babylonia  shortly  before  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but  pointedly  identified  the  Chaldaeans  of  that 
period  with  the  primitive  people  of  the  coimtry.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  he  would  do  this  from  national  vanity,  to  avoid 
the  confession  of  a  conquest,  for  he  admits  no  fewer  than  three 
conquests  of  Babylon,  a  Midian,  an  Arabian,  and  an  Assyrian. '* 
Thus,  even  apart  from  the  monuments,  the  theory  in  question 
would  be  untenable.  It  really  originated  in  linguistic  specula- 
tions,^* which  turn  out  to  have  been  altogether  mistaken. 

The  joint  authority  of  Scripture  and  of  Berosus  will  proba- 
bly be  accepted  as  suflBicient  to  justify  the  adoption  of  a  term 
which,  if  not  strictly  correct,  is  yet  familiar  to  us,  and  which 
will  conveniently  serve  to  distinguish  the  primitive  monarchy, 
whose  chief  seats  were  in  Chaldsea  Proper  (or  the  tract  imme- 
diately bordering  upon  the  Persian  Gulf),  from  the  later  Baby- 
lonian Empire,  which  had  its  head-quarters  further  to  the  north. 
The  people  of  this  first  kingdom  will  therefore  be  called  Chal- 
daeans, although  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  applied  the 
name  to  themselves,  or  that  it  was  even  known  to  them  in 
primitive  times. 

The  general  character  of  this  remarkable  people  will  best  ap- 
pear from  the  account,  presently  to  be  given,  of  their  manners, 
their  mode  of  life,  their  arts,  their  science,  their  religion,  and 
their  history.  It  is  not  convenient  to  forestall  in  this  place  the 
results  of  almost  all  our  coming  inquiries.  Suffice  it  to  observe 
that,  though  possessed  of  not  many  natural  advantages,  the 
Chald«)an  people  exhibited  a  fertility  of  invention,  a  genius, 
and  an  energy  which  place  them  high  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
and  more  especially  in  the  list  of  those  descended  from  a  Ham- 
itic  stock.  For  the  last  3000  years  the  world  has  been  mainly 
indebted  for  its  advancement  to  the  Semitic  and  Indo-European 
races ;  but  it  was  otherwise  in  the  first  ages.  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lon—Mizraim  and  Nimrod— both  descendants  of  Ham— led  the 
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way,  and  acted  as  the  pioneers  of  toankind  in  the  various  un- 
trodden fields  of  art,  literature,  and  science.  Alphabetic  writ- 
ing, astronomy,  history,  chronology,  architecture,  plastic  ari;, 
sculpture,  navigation,  agriculture,  textile  industry,  seem,  all  of 
them,  to  have  had  their  origin  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  coim- 
tries.  The  beginnings  may  have  been  often  humble  enough. 
We  may  laugh  at  the  rude  picture-writing,  the  uncouth  brick 
pyramid,  the  coarse  fabric,  the  homely  and  ill-shapen  instru- 
ments, as  they  present  themselves  to  our  notice  in  the  remains 
of  these  ancient  nations;  but  they  are  really  worthier  of  our 
admiration  than  of  our  ridicule.  The  first  inventors  of  any  art 
are  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  their  race ;  and  the  bold 
step  which  they  take  from  the  unknown  to  the  known,  from 
blank  ignorance  to  discovery,  is  equal  to  many  steps  of  subse- 
quent progress.  '*The  commencement,"  says  Aristotle,  **is 
more  than  half  of  the  whole.""  This  is  a  sotmd  judgment; 
and  it  will  be  well  that  we  should  bear  it  in  mind  during  the 
review,  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  of  the  language,  writ- 
ing, useful  and  ornamental  art,  science,  and  literature  of  the 
Chaldaeans.  ^^  The  child  is  father  of  the  man,"  both  in  the  in- 
dividual and  the  species ;  and  the  himoan  race  at  the  present 
day  lies  imder  infinite  obligations  to  the  genius  and  industry  of 
early  ages. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

LANGUAGE  Ain)  WRITING. 
'« Tpdftfutra  koI  yXoaaa  XaA<Ja/Qv."— Dak.  1. 4  (Sept.  vers.). 

It  was  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  Chaldsea,  in  the 
earliest  times  to  which  we  can  go  back,  seems  to  have  been  in- 
habited bV  four  principal  tribes.  The  early  kings  are  continu- 
ally represented  on  the  monuments  as  sovereigns  over  the  Kip- 
rat-arbat,  or,  **  Four  Races."  These  *'  Four  Races  "  are  called 
sometimes  the  Arba  Liaun,  or  *  *  Four  Tongues, "  whence  we  may 
conclude  that  they  were  distinguished  from  one  another,  among 
other  differences,  by  a  variety  in  their  forms  of  speech.  The 
extent  and  nature  of  the  variety  could  not,  of  course,  be  deter- 
mined merely  from  this  expression;  but  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  most  closely  studied  the  subject  appears  to  be  that 
the  differences  were  great  and  marked — ^the  languages  in  fact 
belonging  to  the  four  great  varieties  of  human  speech — ^the 
Hamitic,  Semitic,  Arian,  and  Turanian. 
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The  language  which  the  early  inscriptions  have  revealed  to 
us  is  not,  of  course,  composed  equally  of  these  f  oiu*  elements. 
It  does,  however,  contain  strong  marks  of  admixture.  It  is 
predominantly  Cushite  in  its  vocabulary,  Turanian  in  its  struct- 
ure. Its  closest  analogies  are  with  such  dialects  as  the  Mahra 
of  Arabia,  the  Gulla  and  Wolaitsa  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  an- 
cient language  of  Egypt,  but  in  certain  cases  it  more  resembles 
the  Turkish,  Tatar,  and  Magyar  (Turanian)  dialects;  while  in 
some  it  presents  Semitic  and  in  others  Arian  affinities.  This 
will  appear  sufficiently  from  the  following  list: — 

Dingir  or  IHmir^  "  God."    Compare  Turkish  Ten^p-l. 

Atta^''fa,tb0t."   Compare TurkJah  atta.    £^ea is ''father "In  the  WoIaiteaCAbys. 

smian)  dialect. 
SiSy  "  brother."    Compare  Wolaitsa  and  Woratta  isha. 
Tur^  **  a  youth,"  ''  a  son,"    Compare  the  tw'-khan  of  the  Parthians  (Turaniazis), 

who  was  the  Crown  Prinoe. 
JE,  ''a  house."    Compare  ancient  Egyptian  S,  and  Turkish  ev. 
Ka^  **  a  gate."    Compare  Turkish  kapi. 
Kharran,  **  a  road."    Compcu^  Galla  kara. 
Iftiru/' a  town."    Compaie  Heb.  7>y. 

-4r,  "arirer."   Com]peaeB.eh.  y^}^  AraJb,  nahr,  , 

Qabrt\  ''  a  mountain."    Compare  Arabic  Jaftai. 

ICi, ''the  earth." 

Kingi^  "  a  country." 

Scen^  *'  the  sun." 

Kha,  "aflsh"(?). 

Kunrra^  **  a  horse. "    Compare  Arabic  ffwrra. 

ChiAi,  "  gold."  Compare  GkUla  toerke.  Gtuki  means  also  "  red  "  and  "  the  ereniDg." 

Babar,  "  silver."  *'  white."  "  the  morning."    Compare  Agau  6er,  Tigre  bwmtr, 

Zabar^  "  copper."    Compare  Arabic  nfr. 

£fytntd^ ''  iron."    Compare  Arabic  hadid, 

Zakad^  "  the  head."    Compare  Gonga  iolm. 

Kat,  *'  the  hand."    Compare  Gonga  kiso. 

Si, ''the  eye:' 

Piy  "the  ear."    Compare  Magyar /«t. 

Gula,  "great."    Compare  Galla .Qruefa. 

Tura,  "  little."    Compare  Gonga  tic  and  Galla  tina. 

Kelga^  "powerful." 

CHnn,  "  first." 

Jtfi*,  "  many."    Compare  Agau  mineJi  or  meneJi, 

Gar,  "to  do." 

EffiTy  "  after. ' '    Compare  Hhamara  (Abyssinian)  igna. 

The  grammar  of  this  language  is  still  but  very  little  known. 
The  conjugations  of  verbs  are  said  to  be  very  intricate  and  diffi- 
cult, a  great  variety  of  verbal  forms  being  from  the  same  root, 
as  in  Hebrew,  by  means  of  preformatives.  Number  and  per- 
son in  the  verbs  are  marked  by  suffixes — ^the  third  person  sin- 
gular (masculine)  by  hi  (compare  Gonga  bi,  "  he  ")»  or  ani  (com- 
pare Qalla  ennt,  **  he  "),  the  third  person  plural  by  hi-nini. 
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The  accusative  case  in  nouns  is  marked  by  a  postposition,  hu, 
as  in  Hindustani.  The  plural  of  pronouns  and  substantives  is 
formed  sometimes  by  reduplication.  Thus  n%  is  "  him,"  while 
nini  is  ** them;'*  and  ChanaaUy  Yavnan,  Libnan  seem  to  be 
plural  forms  from  Chna^  Yavan  and  Liban, 

A  curious  anomaly  occurs  in  the  declension  of  pronouns.^ 
When  accompanied  by  the  preposition  hita,  "  with,"  there  is  a 
tmesis  of  the  preposition,  and  the  pronouns  are  placed  between 
its  first  and  second  syllable;  e.g.  m,  "him" — ki-ni-ta,  *'with 
him."  This  takes  place  in  every  nmnber  and  person,  as  the 
following  scheme  will  show : — 

1st  person.  Sd  person.  8d  person. 

Sing,    ki-mu-ta  ki-sntrta  ki-ni-ta 

(with  me)  (with  thee)  (with  him) 

Plur.    ki-mi-ta  ki-zu-nini-ta  ki-nini-ta 

(with  us)  (with  you)  (with  them) 

N.  B. — The  formation  of  the  second  person  plural  deserves 
attention.  The  word  zu-nini  is,  clearly,  composed  of  the  two 
elements,  zu,  **thee,"  and  nini,  **them"-H80  that  instead  of 
having  a  word  for  **you,"  the  Chaldaeans  employed  for  it  the 
I)eriphrasis  **thee-them"  I  There  is,  I  believe,  no  known  lan- 
guage which  presents  a  parallel  anomaly. 

Such  are  the  chief  known  features  of  this  interesting  but  diffi- 
cult form  of  speech.  A  specimen  may  now  be  given  of  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  written.  Among  the  earliests  of  the  monuments 
hitherto  discovered  are  a  set  of  bricks  bearing  the  following 
cuneiform  inscription  [PI.  VI.,  Fig.  3]:— 

This  inscription  is  explained  to  mean: — "Beltis,  his  lady, 
has  caused  Urukh  (?),  the  pious  chief,  King  of  Hur,  and  King 
of  the  land  (?)  of  the  Akkad,  to  build  a  temple  to  her."  In  the 
same  locality  where  it  occurs,^  bricks  are  also  found  bearing 
evidently  the  same  inscription,  but  written  in  a  different  man- 
ner. Instead  of  the  wedge  and  arrow-head  being  the  elements 
of  the  writing,  the  whole  is  formed  by  straight  lines  of  almost 
uniform  thickness,  and  the  impression  seems  to  have  been  made 
by  a  single  stamp.     [PI.  VII.,  Fig.  1.] 

This  hiode  of  writing,  which  has  been  called  without  much 
reason  "the  hieratic,"  *  and  of  which  we  have  but  a  small  num- 
ber of  instances,  has  confirmed  a  conjecture,  originally  suggested 
by  the  early  cuneiform  writing  itself,  that  the  characters  were 
at  first  the  pictures  of  objects.  In  some  cases  the  pictorial  rep- 
resentation is  very  plain  and  palpable.  For  instance,  the  **  de- 
terminative "  of  a  god—the  sign,  that  is,  which  marks  that  the 
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name  of  a  god  is  about  t6  follow,  in  this  early  reciilinoar  writ- 
ing is  ^>j^  ■  s  an  eight-rayed  star.  The  archaic  cuneiform 
keeps  closely  to  this  type,  merely  changing  the  lines  into  wedges, 
thus  f^SM^mm ,  while  the  later  cuneiform  first  unites  the  oblique 


wedges  in  one  >M^  y  ^^^  ^^^^  omits  them  as  unnecessary,  re- 
taining only  the  perpendicular  and  the  horizontal  ones  yJ^  - 
Again,  the  character  representing  the  word  *'  hand  "  is,  in  the 
rectilinear  writing  ^^,  in  the  archaic  cuneiform 


in  the  later  cuneiform  J"  | .  The  fire  lines  (aft^wards  re- 
duced to  four)  clearly  represent  the  thumb  and  thef  four  fingers. 
So  the  character  ordinai'ily  representing  "a  house"  ^  ^^J 


is  evidently  formed  from  the  original  \    _    L  the  ground-plan 
of  a  house;  and  that  denoting  ^^the  sun"  ^T,  comes  from 

^  ,  through  IJ"^^,  and  ab-Z ,  the  original  ^  being  the 

best  representation  that  straight  lines  could  give  of  the  sun. 
In  the  case  of  to,  **a  gate,"  we  have  not  the  original  design; 

but  we  may  see  posts,  bars,  and  hinges  in^        V  the  ordi- 
nary character.* 
Aiy>ther  curious  example  of  the  pictorial  origin  of  the  letters 
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is  furnished  by  the  character  g>— fy^f ,  which  is  the  French 

une,  the  feminine  of  ^*'  one. "  This  character  may  be  traced  up 
through  several  known  forms  to  an  original  picture,  which  is 

thus  given  on  a  Koyunjik  tablet^  fe.    It  has  been  con- 

iectured  that  the  object  here  represented  is  *'  a  sarcophagus." ' 
But  the  true  accoimt  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  double-toothed  comb, 
a  toilet  article  peculiar  to  women,  and  therefore  one  which 
might  i^rell  be  taken  to  express  **  a  woman,"  or  more  generally 
the  feminine  gender.  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  emblem  is  the 
very  one  still  in  use  among  the  Lurs,  in  the  mountedns  over- 
hanging Babylonia.*  And  it  is  further  remarkable  that  the 
phonetic  power  of  the  character  here  spoken  of  is  it  (or  yat) — 
the  ordinary  Semitic  feminine  ending. 

The  original  writing,  it  would  therefore  seem,  was  a  picture- 
writing  as  rude  as  that  of  the  Mexicans.  Objects  were  them- 
selves represented,  but  coarsely  and  grotesquely— and,  which  is 
especially  remarkable,  without  any  ciuTved  lines.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  system  grew  up  where  a  hard  ma- 
terial, probably  stone,  was  alone  used.  The  cuneiform  writing^ 
arose  when  clay  took  the  place  of  stone  as  a  material.  A  small 
tool  with  a  square  or  triangular  point,'  impressed,  by  a  series 
of  distinct  touches,  the  outline  of  the  old  pictured  objects  on 
the  soft  clay  of  tablets  and  bricks.  In  course  of  time  simplifi- 
cations took  place.  The  lees  important  wedges  were  omitted. 
One  stroke  took  the  place  of  two,  or  sometimes  of  three.  In 
this  way  the  old  form  of  objects  became,  in  all  but  a  few  cases, 
very  indistinct;  while  generally  it  was  lost  altogether. 

Originally  each  character  had,  it  would  seem,  the  phonetic 
power  of  the  name  borne  by  the  object  which  it  represented. 
But,  as  this  name  was  different  in  the  languages  of  the  different 
tribes  inhabiting  the  country,  the  same  character  came  often  to 
have  several  distinct  phonetic  values.    For  instance,  the  char- 


acter _   ^^  f  ^representing  *  *  a  house, "  had  the  phonetic  values 

of  ^,  bit,  and  mal,  because  those  were  the  words  expressive  of 
'*  a  house,"  among  the  Hamitic,  Semitic,  and  Arian  populations 
respectively.  Again,  characters  did  not  always  retain  their 
original  phonetic  powers,  but  abbreviated  them.  Thus  the  char- 
acter which  originally  stood  for  As8U7%  **  Assyria,"  came  to 
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have  the  sound  of  as,  that  denoting  hil,  *  *  a  lord , "  had  in  addition 
the  sound  of  bi,  and  so  on.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  feel  any  certainty  in  regard  to  the  phonetic 
representation  of  a  single  line  of  these  old  inscriptions.  The 
meaning  of  each  word  may  be  well  known;  but  the  articulate 
sounds  which  were  in  the  old  times  attached  to  them  may  be 
matter  almost  of  conjecture. 

The  GhaldsBan  characters  are  of  three  kinda—letters  proper, 
monograms,  and  determinatives.  With  regard  to  the  letters 
proper,  there  is  nothing  particular  to  remark,  except  that  they 
have  almost  always  a  syllabic  force.  The  monograms  represent 
in  a  brief  way,  by  a  wedge  or  a  group  of  wedges,  an  entire 
word,  often  of  two  or  three  syllables,  as  Nebo,  Babil,  Merodach, 
etc.  The  determinatives  mark  that  the  word  which  they 
accompany  is  a  word  of  a  certain  class,  as  a  god,  a  man,  a 
country,  a  town,  etc.  These  last,  it  is  probable,  were  not 
sounded  at  all  when  the  word  was  read.  They  served,  in  some 
degree,  the  purpose  of  our  capital  letters,  in  the  middle  of 
sentences,  but  gave  more  exact  notice  of  the  nature  of  the 
coming  word.  Curiously  enough,  they  are  retained  sometimes, 
where  the  word  which  they  accompany  has  merely  its  phonetic 
power,  as  (generally)  when  the  names  of  gods  form  a  part  of 
the  names  of  monarchs. 

It  has  been  noticed  ali'eady  that  the  chief  material  on  which 
the  ancient  Chaldaeans  wrote  was  moist  clay,  in  the  two  forms 
of  tablets  and  bricks.  On  bricks  are  f oimd  only  royal  inscrip- 
tions, having  reference  to  the  building  in  which  the  bricks  were 
used,  commonly  designating  its  purpose,  and  giving  the  name 
and  titles  of  the  monarch  who  erected  it.^  The  inscription 
does  not  occupy  the  whole  brick,  but^  square  or  rectangular 
space  towards  its  centre.  It  is  in  some  cases  stamped,  in  some 
impressed  with  a  tool.  The  writing— as  in  all  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, excepting  those  upon  seal&— is  from  left  to  right, 
and  the  lines  are  carefully  separated  from  one  cmother.  Some 
specimens  have  been  already  given.* 

The  tablets  of  the  Chaldseans  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
of  their  remains,  and  wiU  probably  one  day  throw  great  addi- 
tional light  on  the  manners  and  customs,  the  religion,  and 
even,  perhaps,  the  science  and  learning,  of  the  people.  They 
are  small  pieces  of  clay,^°  somewhat  rudely  shaped  into  a  form 
resembling  a  pillow,  and  thickly  inscribed  with  cuneiform  char- 
acters, which  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  impressions  of  the 
cylindrical  seals  so  common  in  the  museums  of  Europe.    The 
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seals  are  rolled  across  the  body  of  the  document,  as  in  the  ac- 
companying figure.  LPl.  Vn.,  Fig.  2.]  Except  where  these  im- 
pressions occur,  the  clay  is  commonly  covered  on  both  sides 
with  minute  writing.  What  is  most  curious,  however,  is  that 
the  documents  thus  duly  attested  have  in  general  been  envel- 
oped, after  they  were  baked,  in  a  cover  of  moist  clay,  uxx)n 
which  their  contents  have  been  again  inscribed,  so  as  to  present 
externally  a  duplicate  of  the  writing  within;  and  the  tablet  in 
its  cover  has  then  been  baked  afresh.  That  this  was  the  proc- 
ess employed  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  inner  side  of 
the  envelope  bears  a  cast,  in  relief,  of  the  inscription  beneath 
it.  Probably  the  object  in  view  was  greater  security-— that  if 
the  external  cover  became  illegible,  or  was  tampered  with, 
there  might  be  a  means  -of  proving  beyond  a  doubt  what  the 
document  actually  contained.  The  tablets  in  question  have  in 
a  considerable  number  of  cases  been  deciphered ;  they  are  for 
the  most  part  deeds,  contracts,  or  engagements,  entered  into  by 
private  persons  and  preserved  among  the  archives  of  families. 
Besides  their  writings  on  clay,  the  GhaJdaeans  were  in  the 
habit,  from  very  early  times,  of  engraving  inscriptions  on 
gems.  The  signet  cylinder  of  a  very  ancient  king  exhibits  that 
archaic  formation  of  letters  which  has  been  already  noted  as 
appearing  upon  some  of  the  earhest  bricks.  [PI.  YII.,  Fig.  3.] 
That  it  belongs  to  the  same  period  is  evident,  not  only  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  literal  type,^^  but  from  the  fact  that  the 
saine  king's  name  appears  upon  both.  This  signet  inscription 
— so  far  as  it  has  been  hitherto  deciphered — misread  as  follows: 
— **The  signet  of  Urukh,  the  pious  chief,  king  of  Ur,  .... 
High-Priest  (?)  of  ...  .  Niffer."  Another  similar  relic,  be- 
longing to  a  son  of  this  monarch,  has  the  inscription,  ''  To  the 
manifestation  of  N<ergal,  king  of  Bit-Zida,  of  Zurgulla,  for  the 
saving  of  the  hfe  of  Ilgi,  the  powerful  hero,  the  king  of  Ury» 

.  .  .  .  ,  son  of  Urukh May  his  name  be  preserved."" 

A  third  signet,  which  belongs  to  a  later  king  in  the  series,  bears 

the  following  legend :  ' ' sin,  the  powerful  chief,  the  king  of 

Ur,  the  king  of  the  Kiprat-arbat  (or  four  races) his 

seal."  The  cylinders,  however,  of  this  period  are  more  usually 
without  inscriptions,  being  often  plain,^  and  often  engraved 
with  figures,  but  without  a  legend. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

"  Chaldsal  oogoittoiie  aatroram  aoUertia^ud  ingenitoniiii  4Dtocellusit." 

Cic.  de  Div.  i.  41. 

Among  the  arts  which  the  first  Ethiopic  settlers  on  l^e  shores 
of  l^e  Persian  Gulf  either  brou^t  with  them  from  their  former 
homes,  or  very  early  invented  in  their  new  abode,  must  un- 
doubtedly have  been  the  two  whereby  they  were  especially 
characteruEed  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  power— architecture 
and  agriculture.  Chaldeea  is  not  a  country  disposing  men  to 
nomadic  habits.  The  productive  powers  of  the  soil  would  at 
once  obtrude  themselves  on  the  notice  of  tilie  new  comers,  and 
would  tempt  to  cultivation  and  permanency  of  residence.  If 
tiie  immigrants  came  by  sea,  and  settled  first  in  the  tract  im- 
mediately bordering  upon  the  gulf,  as  seems  to  have  been  the 
notion  of  Berosus,^  their  earliest  abodes  may  have  been  of  that 
simple  character  which  can  even  now  be  witnessed  in  the  Affie  j 
and  Montefik  marsheB^-that  is  to  say,  reed  cabins,  supported 
by  the  tall  stems  of  the  growing  plants  bent  into  arches,  and 
walled  with  mats  composed  of  flags  or  sedge.^  Houses  of  this 
description  last  for  forty  or  fifty  years. « and  would  satisfy  the 
ideas  of  a  primitive  race.  When  greater  permanency  began 
to  be  required,  palm-beams  might  take  the  place  of  the 
reed  supports,  and  wattles  plastered  with  mud  that  of  the  rush 
mats;  in  this  way  habitations  would  soon  be  produced  quite 
equal  to  those  in  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  reside,  even  at 
•  the  present  day. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  a  fresh  want  would  be  felt.  Ar- 
chitecture, as  has  been  well  observed,  has  its  origin,  not  in  nat- 
ure only,  but  in  religion.*  The  common  worship  of  God  re- 
quires temples;  and  it  is  soon  desired  to  give  to  these  sacred 
edifices  a  grandeur,  a  dignity,  and  a  permanency  correspond- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  Being  worshipped  in  them.  Hence  in 
most  coimtries  recourse  is  had  to  stone,  as  the  material  of  great- 
est strength  and  durability;  and  by  its  means  buildings  are 
raised  which  seem  almost  to  reach  the  heaven  whereof  they 
witness.  In  Babylonia,  as  it  has  been  already  observed,*  this 
material  was  entirely  wanting.    Nowhere  within  the  limits  of 
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the  alluvium  was  a  quarry  to  be  found;  and  thoughat  no  very 
great  distance,  on  the  Arabian  border,  a  coarse  sandstone  might 
have  been  obtained,  yet  in  prinoitive  times,  before  many  canals 
were  made,  the  difficulty  of  transporting  this  weighty  sub- 
stance across  the  soft  az^d  oozy  soil  of  the  plain  would  necessar 
rily  have  prevented  its  adoption  generally,  or,  indeed,  any- 
where, except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rocky  region. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  stone  was  never  adopted  in  Babylonia 
as  a  building  material,  e:s:cept  to  an  extremely  small  extent; 
and  that  the  natives  were  forced,  in  its  default,  to  seek  for  the 
grand  edifices,  which  they  desired  to  bujld,  a  different  substance. 
The  earliest  traditions,^  and  the  existing  remains  of  the  earliest 
buildings,  alike  inform  us  that  the  material  adopted  was  brick. 
An  excellent  clay  is  readily  procurable  in  all  parts  of  the  allu- 
viiun;  and  this,  when  merely  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  an 
Eastern  sun  for  a  sufficient  period,  or  still  miCNre  when  kiln- 
dried,  constitutes  a  very  tolerable  substitute  for  the  stone  em- 
ployed by  most  nations.  The  baked  bricks,  even  of  the  earliest 
times,  are  still  sound  and  hard;  while  the  sun-dried  bricks, 
though  they  have  often  crumbled  to  dust  or  blended  together 
in  one  solid  earthen  mass,  yet  sometimes  retain  their  shape  and 
original  character  almost  imchanged,  and  offer  a  stubborn  re- 
sistance to  the  excavator.^  In  the  most  ancient  of  the  Chal- 
daean  edifices  we  occasionally  find,  as  in  the  Bowariyeh  ruin  at 
Warka,^  the  entire  structure  composed  of  the  inferior  material ; 
but  the  more  ordinaxy  practice  is  to  construct  the  mass  of  the 
building  in  this  way,  and  then  to  cover  it  completely  with  a 
facing  of  burnt  brick,  which  sometimes  extends  to  as  much  as 
ten  feet  in  thickness.  The  burnt  brick  was  tiius  made  to  pro- 
tect the  unbumt  from  the  influence  of  the  weather,  while  labor 
and  fuel  were  greatly  economized  by  the  employment  to  so 
large  an  extent  of  the  natural  substance.  The  size  and  color  ot 
the  bricks  vary.  The  general  shape  is  square^  or  nearly  so, 
while  the  thickness  Ib,  to  modem  ideas,  disproportionately 
sma}l ;  it  is  not,  however,  so  smoll  as  in  the  bricks  of  the  Bo- 
mans.  The  earliest  of  the  baked  bricks  hitherto  discovered  in 
Chaldeea  are  11 X  inches  square,  and  2%  inches  thick,*  while  tiie 
Boman  are  of  ten  15  inches  square,  andonly  an  inchandaquar^ 
ter  thick.^  The  baked  bricks  of  later  date  are  of  larger  .size 
than  the  earlier;  they  8tre  commonly  about  13  inches  square, 
with  a  thickness  of  three  inches.^^  The  best  quality  of  baked 
brick  is  of  a  yellowish-white  tint,  and  very  much  resembles  our 
Stourbridge  or  fire  brick;  another  kind,  extremely  hard,  biiv 
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brittle,  ig  of  a  blackish  blue ;  a  third,  the  coarsest  of  all,  is  slack- 
dried,  and  of  a  pale  red.  The  earliest  baked  bricks  are  of  this 
last  color.^  The  sun-dried  bricks  have  even  more  variety  of 
size  than  the  baked  ones.  They  are  sometimes  as  large  as  16 
inches  square  and  sev^n  inches  thick,  sometimes  as  small  as  six 
inches  square  by  two  thick."  Occasionally,  though  not  very 
often,  bricks  are  found  differing  altogether  in  shape  from  those 
above  described,  being  formed  for  special  purposes.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  tnangular  bricks  used  at  the  comers  of  walls,  in- 
tended to  give  greater  regularity  to  the  angles  than  would 
otherwise  be  attained ; "  and  the  wedgenshaped  bricks,  formed 
to  be  employed  in  curches,  which  were  known  and  used  by  this 
primitive  people.** 

The  modes  of  applying  these  materials  to  building  purposes 
were  various.  Sometimes  the  crude  and  the  burnt  brick  were 
used  in  alternate  layers,  each  layer  being  several  feet  in  thick- 
ness ;  ^  more  commonly  the  crude  brick  was  used  (as  already 
noticed)  for  the  internal  parts  of  the  building,  and  a  facing  of 
burnt  brick  protected  the  whole  from  the  weather.  Occasion- 
ally the  mass  of  an  edifice  was  composed  entirely  of  crude 
brick;  but  in  such  cases  special  precautions  had  to  be  taken  to 
secure  the  stability  of  this  comparatively  frail  material.  In 
the  first  place,  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  feet,  a  thick  layer  of 
reed  matting  was  interposed  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
building,  which  appeal^  to  have  been  intended  to  protect  the 
earthy  mass  from  disintegration,  by  its  protection  beyond  the 
rest  of  the  external  surface.  The  readers  of  Herodotus  are  fa- 
miliar with  this  feature,  which  (according  to  him)  occurred  in 
the  massive  walls  whereby  Babylon  was  surrounded."  If  this 
was  really  the  case,  we  may  conclude  that  those  walls  were  not 
composed  of  burnt  brick,  as  he  imagined,  but  of  the  sun-dried 
material.  Eeeds  were  never  employed  in  buildings  composed 
of  burnt  brick,  being  useless  in  such  cases ;  where  their  impres- 
sion is  found,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  on  bricks  of  this 
kind,  the  brick  has  been  laid  upon  reed  matting  when  in  a  soft 
state,  and  afterwards  submitted  to  the  action  of  fire.  In 
edifices  of  crude  brick,  the  reeds  were  no  doubt  of  great  service, 
and  have  enabled  some  buildings  of  the  kind  to  endure  to  the 
present  day.  They  are  very  strikingly  conspicuous  where  they 
occur,  since  they  stripe  the  whole  building  with  continuous 
horizontal  lines,  having  at  a  distance  somewhat  the  effect  of 
tiie  courses  of  dark  marble  in  an  Italian  structure  of  the  Byzan- 
tine period. 
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Another  characteristic  of  the  edifices  in  which  crude  brick  is 
thus  largely  employed,  is  the  addition  externally  of  soKd  and 
massive  buttresses  of  the  burnt  material.  These  buttresses 
have  sometimes  a  very  considerable  projection ;  they  are  broad, 
but  not  high,  extending  less  than  half  way  up  the  walls  against 
which  they  are  placed. 

Two  kinds  of  cement  are  used  in  the  early  structures.  One 
is  a  coarse  clay  or  mud,  which  is  sometimes  mixed  with  chopped 
straw;  the  other  is  bitimien.  This  last  is  of  an  excellent 
quality,  and  the  bricks  which  it  imites  adhere  often  so  firmly 
together  that  they  can  with  difficulty  be  separated."  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  in  the  early  buildings,  the  crude  brick  is  laid  in  mud, 
while  the  bitumen  is  used  to  cement  together  the  burnt  bricks. 

These  general  remarks  will  receive  their  best  illustration  from 
a  detailed  description  of  the  principal  early  edifices  which  re- 
cent researches  in  Lower  Mesopotamia  have  revealed  to  us. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  temples;  but  in  one  or  two  cases 
the  edifice  explored  is  thought  to  have  been  a  residence,  so  that 
the  domestic  architecture  of  the  period  may  be  regarded  as 
known  to  us,  at  least  in  some  degree.  The  temples  most  care- 
fully examined  hitherto  are  those  at  Warka,  Mugheir,  and  Abu- 
Shahrein,  the  first  of  which  was  explored  by  Mr.  Loftus  in  1854, 
the  second  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  the  same  year,  and  the  third  by 
the  same  traveller  in  1855. 

The  Warka  ruin  is  called  by  the  natives  Bowariyeh,  which 
signifies  **  reed  mats,^^  in  allusion  to  a  peculiarity,  already  no- 
ticed, in  its  construction.  [PL  VIII., Fig.  1.]  It  is  at  once  the 
most  central  and  the  loftiest  ruin  in  the  place.  At  first  sight  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  cone  or  pyramid ;  but  further  examination 
pix) ves  that  it  was  in  reality  a  tower,  200  feet  square  at  the  base, 
built  in  two  stories,  the  lower  story  being  composed  entirely  of 
sun-dried  bricks  laid  in  mud,  and  protected  at  intervals  of  four  or 
five  feet  by  layers  of  reeds,  while  the  upper  one  was  composed  of 
the  same  material,  faced  with  burnt  brick.  Of  the  upper  stage 
very  little  remains ;  and  this  little  is  of  a  later  date  than  the  infe- 
rior story,  which  bears  marks  of  a  very  high  antiquity.  The  sun- 
dried  bricks  whereof  the  lower  story  is  composed,  are  **  rudely 
moulded  of  very  incoherent  earth,  mixed  with  fragments  of  pot- 
tery and  fresh-water  shells,"  and  vary  in  size  and  shape,  being 
sometimes  square,  seven  inches  each  way;  sometimes  oblong, 
nine  inches  by  seven,  and  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches 
thick.  ^'  The  whole  present  height  of  the  building  is  estimated 
at  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.    Its  summit,  except 
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where  some  slight  remains  of  the  second  story  constitute  an  in- 
terruption, is  '*  perfectly  flat/'  and  probably  continues  very 
much  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  when  the  lower  stage  was 
first  built.  This  stage,  being  built  of  crude  brick,  was  necessa- 
rily weak ;  it  is  therefore  supported  by  four  massive  buttresses 
of  baked  brick,  each  placed  exactly  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
side^,  and  carried  to  about  one-third  of  the  height.  Each 
buttress  is  nineteen  feet  high,  six  feet  one  inch  wide,  and  seven 
and  a  half  feet  in  depth ;  and  each  is  divided  down  the  middle 
by  a  receding  space,  one  foot  nine  inches  in  width.  All  the 
bricks  composing  the  buttresses  are  inscribed,  and  are  very 
firmly  cemented  together  with  bitumen,  in  thick  layers.  The 
buttresses  were  entirely  hidden  under  the  mass  of  rubbish 
which  had  fallen  from  the  building,  chiefly  from  the  upper 
story,  and  only  became  apparent  when  Mr.  Loftus  made  his 
excavations.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  reconstruct  the  Bowariyeh  ruin  from  the 
facts  and  measurements  hitherto  suppUed  to  us ;  even  the  height 
of  the  first  story  is  at  present  imcertain;'"  and  we  have  no 
means  of  so  much  as  conjecturing  the  height  of  the  second. 
The  exact  emplacement  of  the  second  upon  the  first  is  also 
doubtful,  while  the  original  mode  of  access  is  undiscovered ; 
and  thus  the  plan  of  the  building  is.  in  many  respects  still 
defective.  We  only  know  that  it  was  a  square;  that  it  heid 
two  stories  at  the  least ;  and  that  its  entire  height  above  the 
plain  considerably  exceeded  100  feet.  The  temple  at  Mugheir 
has  been  more  accurately  examined.  [PL  VIII.,  Fig.  2.]  On  a 
mound  or  platform  of  some  size,  raised  about  twenty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  plain,  there  stands  a  rectangular  edifice,  con- 
sisting at  present  of  two  stories,  both  of  them  ruined  in  parts, 
and  biuied  to  a  considerable  extent  in  piles  of  rubbish  com- 
posed of  their  debris.  The  angles  of  the  building  exactly  face 
the  four  cardinal  points.**  It  is  not  a  square,  but  a  parallelo- 
gram, having  two  longer  and  two  shorter  sides.  [PI.  IX.,  Fig. 
1.]  The  longer  sides  front  to  the  north-east  and  south-west 
respectively,  and  measure  198  feet;  while  the  shorter  sides, 
which  face  the  north-west  and  south-east,  measure  133  feet. 
The  present  height  of  the  basement  story  is  27  feet;  but,  allow- 
ing for  the  concealment  of  the  lower  part  by  the  rubbish,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  upper  part  by  the  hand  of  time,  we  may 
presume  that  the  original  height  was  little,  if  at  all,  short  of 
40  feet.  The  interior  of  this  story  is  built  of  crude  or  sim-dried 
bricks  of  small  size,  laid  in  bitumen;  but  it  is  faced  through- 
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out  with  a  wail,  ten  feet  in  thickness,  composed  of  red  kiln- 
dried  bricks,  likewise  cemented  with  bitumen.  This  external 
wall  is  at  once  strengthened  and  diversified  to  the  eye  by  a 
number  of  shallow  buttresses  or  pilasters  in  the  same  material ; 
of  these  there  are  nine,  including  the  comer  ones,  on  the  longer, 
and  six  on  the  shorter  sides.  The  width  of  the  buttresses  is 
eight  feet,  and  their  projection  a  little  more  than  a  foot.  The 
walls  and  buttresses  alike  slope  inwards  at  an  angle  of  nine 
degrees.  On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  building  there  is  a 
staircase  nine  feet  wide,  with  sides  or  balustrades  three  feet 
wide,  which  leads  up  from  the  platform  to  the  top  of  the  filrst 
story.  It  has  also  been  conjectured  that  there  was  a  second  or 
grand  staircase  on  the  south-east  face,  equal  in  width  to  the 
second  story  of  the  building,  and  thus  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  structure  on  that  side.®  A  number  of 
narrow  sUts  or  air-holes  are  carried  through  the  building  from 
side  to  side ;  they  penetrate  alike  the  walls  and  buttresses,  and 
must  have  tended  to  preserve  the  dryness  of  the  structure. 

The  second  story  is,  like  the  first,  a  parallelogram,  and  not 
of  very  different  proportions.^  Its  longer  sides  measure  119 
feet,  and  its  shorter  Ones  75  feet  at  the  base.  Its  emplacement 
upon  the  first  story  is  exact  as  respects  thQ  angles,  but  not 
central  as  regards  the  four  sides.  While  it  is  removed  from 
the  south-eastern  edge  a  distance  of  47  feet,  from  the  north- 
western it  is  distant  only  30  ieet.  From  the  two  remaining 
sides  its  distance  is  apparently  about  28  feet.  The  present 
height  of  the  second  story,  including  the  rubbish  upon  its  top, 
is  19  feet ;  but  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  original 
height  was  much  greater.  The  material  of  which  its  inner 
structure  is  composed,  seems  to  be  chiefly  (or  wholly;  partially- 
burnt  brick,  of  a  light  red  color,  laid  in  a  cement  composed  of 
Ume  and  ashes.  This  central  mass  is  faced  with  kiln-dried 
bricks  of  large  size  and  excellent  quality,  also  laid,  except  on 
the  north-west  face,^  in  lime  mortar.  No  buttresses  and  no 
staircase  are  traceable  on  this  story ;  though  it  is  possible  that 
on  the  south-east  side  the  grand  staircase  may  have  run  the 
whole  height  of  both  stories. 

According  to  information  received  by  Mr.  Taylor  from  the 
Arabs  of  the  vicinity,*  there  existed,  less  than  half  a  century 
ago,  some  remains  of  a  third  story,  on  the  summit  of  the 
rubbish  which  now  crowns  the  second.  This  building  is  de- 
scribed as  a  room  or  chamber,  and  was  probably  the  actual 
shrine  of  the  god  in  whose  honor  the  whole  structure  was 
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erected.  Mr.  Taylor  discovered  a  number  of  bricks  or  tiles 
glazed  with  a  blue  enamel,  and  also  a  niunber  of  large  copper 
nails,  at  such,  a  height  in  the  rubbish  which  covers  up  much 
of  the  second  story,  that  he  thinks  they  could  only  have 
come  from  this  upper  chamber.  The  analogy  of  later  Babylo- 
nian buildings,  as  of  the  Birs-Nimrud  and  the  temple  of  Belus 
at  Babylon,"  confirms  this  view,  and  makes  it  probable  that 
the  early  Chaldsean  temple  was  a  building  in  three  stages,  of 
which  the  first  and  second  were  soHd  masses  of  brickwork, 
ascended  by  steps  on  the  outside,  while  the  third  was  a  small 
house  or  chamber  highly  ornamented,  containing  the  image 
and  shrine  of  the  god.  [PL  IX.,  Fig.  2.] 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  observed  that  only  the  lower  story 
of  the  Mugheir  temple  exhibits  the  workmanship  of  the  old  or 
Chalddean  period.  Clay  cylinders  found  in  the  upper  story  in- 
form us  that  in  its  present  condition  this  story  is  the  work  of 
Nabonidus,  the  last  of  the  Babylonian  kings;  and  most  of  its 
bricks  bear  his  stamp.  Some,  however,  have  the  stamp  of  the 
same  monarch  who  built  the  lower  story ;  ^  and  this  is  sufiS.cient 
to  show  that  the  two  stories  are  a  part  of  the  original  design, 
and  therefore  that  the  idea  of  building  in  stages  belongs  to  the 
first  kingdom  and  to  primitive  times.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
prove  whether  the  original  edifice  had,  or  had  not,  a  third 
story ;  since  the  chamber  seen  by  the  Arabs  was  no  doubt  a 
late  Babylonian  work.  The  third  story  of  the  accompanying 
sketch  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  conjectural. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  detain  the 
reader  with  a  minute  description  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Abu- 
Shahrein.  The  general  character  of  this  building  seems  to  have 
very  closely  resembled  that  of  the  Mugheir  temple.  Its  angles 
fronted  the  cardinal  points;  it  had  two  stories,  and  an  orna- 
mented chamber  at  the  top ;  it  was  faced  with  burnt  brick,  and 
strengthened  by  buttresses;  and  in  most  other  respects  fol- 
lowed the  type  of  the  Mugheir  edifice.®  Its  only  very  notable 
peculiarities  are  the  partial  use  of  stone  in  the  construction, 
and  the  occurrence  of  a  species  of  pillar,  very  curiously  com- 
posed. The  artificial  platform  on  which  the  temple  stands  is 
made  of  beaten  clay,  cased  with  a  massive  waU  of  sandstone 
and  limestone,  in  some  places  twenty  feet  thick.  There  is  also 
a  stone,  or  i-ather  marble,  staircase  which  leads  up  from  the 
platform  to  the  summit  of  the  first  story,  composed  of  small 
polished  blocks,  twenty -two  inches  long,  thirteen  broad,  and 
four  and  a  half  thick.    The  bed  of  the  staircase  is  made  of  sun- 
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dried  brick,  and  the  marble  was  fastened  to  this  substratum  by 
copper  bolts,  some  portion  of  which  was  found  by  Mr.  Taylor 
still  adhering  to  the  blocks.^  At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  there 
appear  to  have  stood  two  columns,  one  on  either  side  of  it. 
The  construction  of  these  oolimms  is  very  singular.  A  circu- 
lar nucleus  composed  of  sandstone  slabs  and  small  cylindrical 
pieces  of  marble  disposed  in  alternate  layers,  was  coated  ex- 
ternally with  coarse  lime,  mixed  with  small  stones  and  peb- 
bles, until  by  means  of  many  successive  layers  the  pillar  had 
attained  the  desired  bulk  and  thickness.  Thus  the  stone  and 
marble  were  entirely  concealed  imder  a  thick  coating  of  plas- 
ter ;  and  a  smoothness  was  given  to  the  outer  surface  which  it 
would  have  otherwise  been  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  date  of  the  Abu-Shahrein  temple  is  thought  to  be  con- 
siderably later  than  that  of  the  other  buildings  above  described  ;* 
and  the  pillars  would  seem  to  be  a  refinement  on  the  simplicity 
of  the  earlier  times.  The  use  of  stone  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
not  so  much  by  the  advance  of  architectural  science,  as  by  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  Arabian  hills,  from  which  that  material 
could  be  readily  derived.** 

It  is  evident,  that  if  the  ChaJdsean  temples  were  of  the  char- 
acter and  construction  which  we  have  gathered  from  their 
remains,  they  could  have  possessed  no  great  architectural 
beauty,  though  they  may  not  have  lacked  a  certain  grandeur. 
In  the  dead  level  of  Babylonia,  an  elevation  even  of  100  or  150 
feet  must  have  been  impressive ;  ^  and  the  plain  massiveness 
of  the  structures  no  doubt  added  to  their  grand  effect  on  the 
beholder.  But  there  was  singularly  little  in  the  buildings, 
architecturally  viewed,  to  please  the  eye  or  gratify  the  sense  of 
beauty.  No  edifices  in  the  world — not  even  the  Pyramids — 
are  more  deficient  in  external  ornament.  The  buttresses  and 
the  air-holes,  which  alone  break  the  flat  uniformity  of  the 
walls,  are  intended  simply  for  utility,  and  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  much  embellishment.  If  any  efforts  were  made  to 
delight  by  the  ordinary  resources  of  ornamental  art,  it  seems 
clear  that  such  efforts  did  not  extend  to  the  whole  edifice,  but 
were  confined  to  the  shrine  itself—the  actual  abode  of  the  god 
—the  chamber  which  crowned  the  whole,  and  was  alone, 
strictly  speaking,  '*the  temple."**  Even  here  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  building  had  externally  much  beauty. 
No  fragments  of  architraves  or  capitals,  no  sculptured  orna- 
ments of  any  kind,  have  been  found  among  the  heaps  of  rub- 
bish in  which  Chalda?an  monuments  are  three-parts  buried. 
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The  ornaments  which  have  been  actually  discovered,  are  such 
as  suggest  the  idea  of  intertial  rather  than  external  decoration ; 
and  they  render  it  probable  that  such  decoration,  was,  at  least 
in  some  cases,  extremely  rich.  The  copper  nails  and  blue  en- 
amelled tiles  found  high  up  in  the  Mugheir  moimd,  have  been 
already  noticed.*  At  Abu-Shahrein  the  groimd  about  the 
basement  of  the  second  story  was  covered  with  small  pieces  of 
agate,  alabaster,  and  nmrble,  finely  cut  and  polished,  from  half 
an  inch  to  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  (or  somei^hat  less) 
in  breadth,  each  with  a  hole  drilled  through  its  back,  contain- 
ing often  a  fragment  of  a  copper  bolt.    It  was  strewn  less 

thickly  with  small  plates  of  pure  gold,  and  with  a 
munber  of  gold-headed  or  gilt-headed  nails,*  used 
apparently  to  attach  the  gold  plates  to  the  internal 
plaster  or  wood-work.  These  fragments  seem  to  attest  the  high 
ornamentation  of  the  shrine  in  this  instance,  which  we  have  no 
reason  to  regard  as  singular  or  in  any  way  exceptional 

The  Chaldaean  remains  which  throw  light  upon  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  people  ^e  few  and  stanty.  A  small  house 
was  disinterred  by  Mr.  Taylor  at  Mugheir,  and  the  plan  of  some 
chambers  was  made  out  at  Abu-Shahrein;  but  these  are  hith- 
erto the  only  specimens  which  can  be  confidently  assigned  to 
the  Chaldaean  period.  The  house  stood  on  a  platform  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  paved  on  the  top  with  burnt  bricks.  It  was  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  irregularity, 
every  wall  being  somewhat  longer  or  shorter  than  the  others. 
The  material  used  in  its  construction  was  burnt  brick,  the 
outer  layer  imbedded  in  bitmnen,  and  the  remainder  in  a  cem- 
ent of  mud.  Externally  the  house  was  ornamented  with 
perpendicular  stepped  recesses,*^  while  internally  the  bricks 
had  often  a  thin  coating  of  gypsum  or  enamel,  upon  which 
characters  were  inscribed.  The  fioors  of  the  chambers  were 
paved  with  burnt  brick,  laid  in  bitumen.  Two  of  the  door- 
ways were  arched,  the  arch  extending  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  walls;  it  was  semicircular,  and  was  con- 
structed with  bricks  made  wedge-shaped  for  the  purpose.  A 
good  deal  of  charred  date-wood  was  found  in  the  house,  prob- 
ably the  remains  of  rafters  which  had  supported  the  roof.* 

The  chambers  at  Abu-Shahrein  were  of  sun-dried  brick,  with 
an  internal  covering  of  fine  plaster,  ornamented  with  paint. 
In  one  the  ornamentation  consisted  of  a  series  of  red,  black, 
and  white  bands,  three  inches  in  breadth;  in  another  was 
represented,  but  very  rudely,  the  figure  of  a  man  holding  a 
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bird  on  his  wrist,  with  a  Eoualler  figure  near  hinx,  in  red  paint.^ 
The  favorite  external  ornamentation  for  houses  seems  to  have 
been  by  means  of  colored  cones  in  terra  cotta,  wl4ch  were 
imbedded  in  moist  mud  or  plaster,  and  arranged  into  a  variety 
bf  pattern8.*>    [PI  IX.,  Fig.  3.] 

But  little  can  be  said  as  to  the  plan  on  which  houses  wero 
buHt.  [PL  X. ,  Fig.  2.  ]  The  walls  were  generally  of  vast  thickness, 
the  chambers  long  and  narrow,  with  the  outer  doors  opening 
directly  into  them.  The  rooms  ordinarily  led  into  one  another, 
passages  being  rarely  found.  Squared  recesses,  sometimes 
stepped  or  dentated,  were  common  in  the  rooms;  and  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  these  something  of  symmetry  is  observable,  as 
they  frequently  correspond  to  or  face  each  other.  The  roofp 
were  probably  either  flat — ^beams  of  palm-wood  being  sta:«tched 
across  from  wall  to  wall** — or  else  arched  with  brick.*^  No  in- 
dication of  windows  has  been  found  as  yet ;  but  still  it  is  thought 
that  the  chambers  were  lighted  by  them,*^  only  they  were  placed 
high,  near  the  ceiling  or  roof,  and  thus  do  not  appear  in  the 
existing  ruins,  which  consists  merely  of  the  lower  portion  of 
walls,  seldom  exceeding  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  The 
doorways,  both  outer  and  inner,  are  towards  the  sides  rather 
than  in  the  centre  of  the  apartments— a  feature  common  to 
Chaldaean  with  Assyrian  buildings. 

Next  to  their  edifices,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  remains 
which  the  Chaldseans  have  left  to  after-ages,  are  their  burial- 
places.  While  ancient  tombs  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in 
Assyria  and  Upper  Babylonia,  Chaldeea  Proper  abounds  with 
them.  It  has  been  conjectiired,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that 
the  Assyrians,  in  the  time  of  their  power,  may  have  made  the 
sacred  land  of  Chaldsea  the  general  depository  of  their  dead,^ 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Persians  even  now  use  Kerbela 
and  Nedjif  or  Meshed  Ali  as  special  cemetery  cities,  to  which 
thousands  of  corpses  are  brought  annually.*^  At  any  rate,  the 
quantity  of  hiunan  relics  acciunulated  upon  certain  ChaldaBan 
sites  is  enormous,  and  seems  to  be  quite  beyond  what  the  mere 
population  of  the  surrounding  district  could  furnish.  At 
Warka,  for  instance,  excepting  the  triangular  space  between 
the  three  principal  ruins,  the  whole  remainder  of  the  platform, 
the  whole  space  within  the  walls,  and  an  unknown  extent  of 
desert  beyond  them,  are  everywhere  flUed  with  hiunan  bones 
and  sepulchres.**  In  places  coffins  are  piled  upon  coffins,  cer- 
tainly to  the  depth  of  30,  probably  to  the  depth  of  60  feet;  and 
for  miles  on  every  side  of  the  ruins  the  traveller  walks  upon  a 
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soil  teeming  with  the  relics  of  ancient,  and  now  probably  ex- 
tinct, races.  Sometimes  these  relics  manifestly  belong  to  a 
niunber  of  distinct  and  widely  separate  eras;  but  there  are 
places  where  it  is  otherwise.  However  we  may  accoimt  for  it 
— and  no  account  has  been  yet  given  which  is  altogether  satis- 
factory— it  seems  clear,  from  the  comparative  homogeneousness 
of  the  remains  in  some  places,  that  they  belong  to  a  single  race, 
and  if  not  to  a  single  period,  at  any  rate  to  only  two,  or,  at  the 
most,  three  distinct  periods,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  more  ancient  from  the  later  relics.*^  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  remains  at  Mugheir,  which  are  thought  to 
contain  nothing  of  later  date  than  the  close  of  the  Babylonian 
period,  B.C.  538;"  and  such  is,  still  more  remarkably,  the  char- 
acter of  the  ruins  at  Abu-Shahrein  and  Tel-el-Lahm,  which  seem 
to  be  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  Chaldsean.  In  the  following 
accoimt  of  the  coffins  and  mode  of  burial  employed  by  the 
early  Chaldseans,  examples  will  be  drawn  from  these  places 
only ;  since  otherwise  we  should  be  liable  to  confound  together 
the  productions  of  very  different  ages  and  peoples. 

The  tombs  to  which  an  archaic  character  most  certainly  at- 
taches are  of  three  kinds— brick  vaults,  clay  coffins  shaped  like 
a  dish-cover,  and  coffins  in  the  same  material,  formed  of  two 
large  jars  placed  mouth  to  mouth,  and  cemented  together  with 
bitmnen.  The  brick  vaults  are  found  chiefly  at  Mugheir.  [PI. 
XI.,  Fig.  1.]  They  are  seven  feet  long,  three  feet  seven  inches 
broad,  and  five  feet  high,  composed  of  sun-dried  bricks  imbed- 
ded in  mud,  and  exhibit  a  very  remarkable  form  and  construc- 
tion of  the  arch.  The  side  walls  of  the  vaults  slope  outwards 
as  they  ascend ;  and  the  arch  is  formed,  like  those  in  Egyptian 
buildings  and  Scythian  tombs,**  by  each  successive  layer  of 
bricks,  from  the  point  where  the  arch  begins,  a  little  overlap- 
ping the  last,  till  the  two  sides  of  the  roof  are  brought  so  near 
together  that  the  aperture  may  be  closed  by  a  single  brick. 
The  floor  of  the  vaults  was  paved  with  brick  similar  to  that  used 
for  the  roof  and  sides ;  on  this  floor  was  commonly  spread  a 
matting  of  reeds,  and  the  body  was  laid  upon  the  matting.  It  was 
commonly  tiuned  on  its  left  side,  the  right  arm  falling  towards 
the  left,  and  the  fingers  resting  on  the  edge  of  a  copper  bowl, 
usually  placed  on  the  palm  of  the  left  hand.  The  head  was 
pillowed  on  a  single  sun-dried  brick.  Various  articles  of  orna- 
ment and  use  were  interred  with  each  body,  which  will  be  more 
particularly  described  hereafter.  Food  seems  often  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  tombs,  and  jars  or  other  drinking  vessels  are 
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universal.  The  brick  vaults  appear  to  have  been  family  sepul- 
chres; they  have  often  received  three  or  four  bodies,  and  in 
one  case  a  single  vault  contained  eleven  skeletons.*^ 

The  clay  coflBns,  shaped  like  a  dish-cover,  are  among  the 
most  curious  of  the  sepulchral  remains  of  antiquity.  [PI.  XI., 
Fig.  2;  XII.,  Fig.  1.]  On  a  platform  of  sun-dried  brick  is  laid  a 
mat  exactly  similar  to  those  in  common  use  among  the  Arabs  of 
the  country  at  the  present  day ;  and  hereon  lies  the  skeleton 
disposed  as  in  the  brick  vaults,  and  surroimded  by  utensils  and 
ornaments.  Mat,  skeleton,  and  utensils  are  then  concealed  by 
a  huge  cover  in  burnt  clay,  formed  of  a  single  piece,  which  is 
commonly  seven  feet  long,  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  two  feet 
and  a  half  broad  at  the  bottom.  It  is  rarely  that  modem  potters 
produce  articles  of  half  the  size.  Externally  the  covers  have  com- 
monly some  slight  ornament,  such  as  rims  and  shallow  inden- 
tations, as  represented  in  the  sketch  (No.  1).  Internally  they  are 
plain.  Not  more  than  two  skeletons  have  ever  been  found  imder 
a  single  cover  ;  and  in  these  cases  they  were  the  skeletons  of  a 
male  and  a  female.  Children  were  interred  separately,  under 
covers  about  half  the  size  of  those  for  adults.  Tombs  of  this 
kind  commonly  occur  at  some  considerable  depth.  None  were 
discovered  at  Mugheir  nearer  the  surface  than  seven  or  eight 
feet." 

The  third  kind  of  tomb,  common  both  at  Mugheir  and  at  Tel- 
el-Lahm,**  is  almost  as  eccentric  as  the  preceding.  Two  large 
open-mouthed  jars  (a  and  &),  shaped  like  the  largest  of  the 
water-jars  at  present  in  use  at  Baghdad,  are  taken,  and  the 
body  is  disposed  inside  them  with  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  dishes,  vases,  and  ornaments.  [PI.  XII.,  Fig.  2.]  The  jars  aver- 
age from  two  and  d  half  feet  to  three  feet  in  depth,  and  have 
a  diameter  of  about  two  feet ;  so  that  they  would  readily  con- 
tain a  full-sized  corpse  if  it  was  slightly  bent  at  the  knees. 
Sometimes  the  two  jars  are  of  equal  size,  and  are  simply  united 
at  their  mouths  by  a  layer  of  bitumen  {dd) ;  but  more  commonly 
one  is  slightly  larger  than  the  other,  and  the  smaller  mouth 
is  inserted  into  the  larger  one  for  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches, 
while  a  coating  of  bitumen  is  still  applied  externally  at  the 
juncture.  In  each  coflSn  there  is  an  air-hole  at  one  extremity 
(c)  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  gases  generated  during  decomposi- 
tion. 

Besides  the  coffins  themselves,  some  other  curious  features 
are  found  in  the  burial-places.  The  dead  are  commonly  buried, 
not  underneath  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  but  in  ex- 
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tensive  artificial  mounds,  each,  mound  containing  a  vast  num- 
ber of  coffins.  The  coffins  are  arranged  side  by  side,  often  in 
several  layers  ;  and  occasionally  strips  of  masonry,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  separate  the  sets  of  coffins  from 
their  neighbors.  The  surface  of  the  mounds  is  sometimes 
paved  with  brick  ;  and  a  sinxilar  pavement  oft^i  separates  the 
layers  of  coffins  one  from  another.  But  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  tomb-mounds  is  their  system  of  drainage.  Long 
shafts  of  baked  clay  extend  from  the  surface  of  the  moimd  to 
its  base,  composed  of  a  succession  of  rings  two  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  breadth,  joined  together  by 
thin  layers  of  bitumen.  [PI.  XII.,  Fig.  8.]  To  give  the  rings 
additional  strength,  the  sides  have  a  slight  concave  curve  and, 
still  further  to  resist  external  pressure,  the  shafts  are  filled 
from  bottom  to  top  with  a  loose  mass  of  broken  pottery.  At 
the  top  the  shaft  contracts  rapidly  by  means  of  a  ring  of  a  pe- 
culiar shape,  and  above  this  ring  are  a  series  of  perforated 
bricks  leading  up  to  the  top  of  the  mound,  the  surface  of  which  is 
so  arranged  as  to  conduct  the  rain-water  into  these  orifices.  For 
the  still  more  effectual  drainage  of  the  mound,  the  top-piece 
of  the  shaft  inunediately  below  the  perforated  bricks,  and  also 
the  first  rings,  axe  full  of  small  holes  to  admit  any  stray  moist- 
ure ;  and  besides  this,  for  the  space  of  a  foot  every  way,  the 
shafts  are  surrounded  with  broken  pottery,  so  that  the  real 
diameter  of  each  drain  is  as  much  as  four  feet.^  By  these  ar- 
rangements the  piles  have  been  kept  perfectly  dry;  and  the 
consequence  is  the  preservation,  to  the  present  day,  not  only 
of  the  utensils  and  ornaments  placed  in  the  tombs,  but  of  the 
very  skeletons  themselves,  which  are  seen  perfect  on  opening 
a  tomb,  though  they  generally  crumble  to  dust  at  the  first 
touch.** 

The  skill  of  the  Chaldaeans  as  potters  has  received  consider- 
able illustration  in  the  foregoing  pages.  No  ordinary  inge- 
nuity was  needed  to  model  and  bake  the  large  vases,  and  still 
larger  covers,  which  were  the  ordinary  receptacles  of  the 
Chaldaean  dead.  The  rings  and  top-pieces  of  the  drainage- 
shaits  aleoexhibit  much  skill  and  knowledge  of  principles. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  reader  has  not  been  brought  into  con- 
ta<;t  with  any  si)ecimens  of  Chaldaean  fictile  art  which  can  be 
regarded  as  exhibiting  elegance  of  form,  or,  indeed,  any  sense 
of  beauty  as  distinguished  from  utility.  Such  specimens  are, 
in  fact,  som^ewhat  scarce,  but  they  are  not  whoUy  wanting. 
Amoqgthevasesanddrinkingvessels  with  which  the  Chaldsean 
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tombs  abotmd,  while  the  majority  are  charactef  izedf  by  a  cer- 
tain rudeness  both  of  shape  and  material,*^  we  occadionally 
meet  with  specimens  of  a  higher  character,  which  would  not 
shrink  from  a  comparison  with  the  ordinary  productions  of 
Greek  fictile  art.  A  number  of  these  are  represented  in  the 
second  figure  [PI.  XIII.,  Mg.  2],  which  exhibits  severtd  forms 
not  hitherto  published — some  taken  from  drawings  by  Mr. 
Churchill,  the  artist  who  accompanied  Mr.  Loftufi  on  his  first 
journey  ;  others  drawn  for  the  present  work  from  vases  now 
in  the  British  Musetmi« 

It  is  evident  that,  while  the  vases  of  the  first  group  are 
roughly  moulded  by  the  hand,  the  vases  and  lamps  of  the  second 
have  been  carefully  shaped  by  the  aid  of  the  potter's  wheel. 
These  last  are  formed  of  a  far  finer  clay  than  the  early  speci- 
mens, and  have  sometimes  a  slight  glaze  upon  them,  which 
adds  much  to  their  beauty. 

In  a  few  instances  the  works  of  the  Chalddeans  in  this 
material  belong  to  mimetic  ai*t,  of  which  they  are  rude  but 
interesting  specimens.  Some  of  the  primitive  graves  at 
Senkareh  yielded  tablets  of  baked  clay,  on  which  were  rep- 
resented, in  low  relief,  sometimes  single  figures  of  men.  itome- 
times  groups,  sometimes  men  in  combination  with  animals. 
A  scene  in  which  a  lion  is  disturbed  in  its  feast  off  a  bullock, 
by  a  man  armed  with  a  club  and  a  mace  or  hatchet,  possesses 
remarkable  spirit,  and,  were  it  not  for  ftie  strange  drawing  of 
the  lion's  unlifted  leg,  might  be  regarded  as  a  very  creditable 
performance.**  In  another,  a  lion  is  represented  devouring  a 
prostrate  human  being;  while  a  third  exhibits  a  pugilistic  en- 
counter after  the  most  approved  fashion  of  modem  England.^ 
It  is  perhaps  uncertain  whether  these  tablets  belong  to  the 
Chaldaean  or  to  the  Babylonian  period,  but  on  the  whole  their 
rudeness  and  simplicity  favor  the  earlier  rather  than  the 
later  date. 

The  only  other  works  having  anything  of  an  artistic  charac- 
ter, that  can  be  distinctly  assigned  to  the  primitive  period,  are 
a  certain  number  of  engraved  cylinders,  some  of  which  are  very 
curious.  [PI.  XIV.,  Fig.  1.]  It  is  clearly  established  that  the 
cylinders  in  question,  which  are  generally  of  serpentine,  mete- 
oric stone,  jasper,  chalcedony,  or  other  similar  substance,  were 
the  seals  or  signets  of  their  possessors,  who  impressed  them  upon 
the  moist  clay  whidi  formed  the  ordinary  material  for  writing.** 
They  are  roimd,  or  nearly  so,**  and  measure  from  half  an  inch  to 
three  inches  in  length;  ordinarily  they  are  about  one-third  of 
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their  len^h  in  diaxaeter.  A  hole  is  bored  through  the  stone 
from  end  to  end,  so  that  it  could  be  worn  upon  a  string;  and 
cylinders  are  f oimd  in  some  of  the  earliest  tombs  which  have 
been  worn  round  the  wrist  in  this  way.*^  In  early  times  they 
may  have  been  impressed  by  the  hand ;  but  afterwards  it  was 
common  to  place  them  upon  a  bronze  or  copper  axis  attached 
to  a  handle,  by  means  of  which  they  were  rolled  across  the 
clay  from  one  end  to  the  other.^^  The  cylinders  are  frequently 
imengraved,  and  this  is  most  commonly  their  condition  in 
the  primitive  tombs;  but  there  is  some  very  curious  evi- 
dence, from  which  it  appears  that  the  art  of  engraving  them 
was  really  known  and  practised  (though  doubtless  in  rare  in- 
stances) at  a  very  early  date.  The  signet  cylinder  of  the  mon- 
arch who  founded  the  most  ancient  of  the  buildings  at  Mugheir, 
Warka,  Senkaureh,  and  Niffer,  and  who  thus  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  monumental  kings,  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  B.  Porter ; 
and  though  it  is  now  lost,  an  engraving  made  from  it  is  pre- 
served in  his  *' Travels.  "«^  [PI.  XIV.,  Fig.  2.]  The  signet  cylin- 
der of  this  monarch's  son  has  been  recently  recovered,  and  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  We  are  entitled  to  conclude 
from  the  data  thus  in  our  possession  that  the  art  of  cylinder- 
engraving  had,  even  at  this  early  period,  made  considerable 
progress.  The  letters  of  the  inscriptions,  which  give  the  names 
of  the  kings  and  their  titles,  are  indeed  somewhat  rudely 
formed,  as  they  are  on  the  stamped  bricks  of  the  period;  ^  but 
the  figures  have  been  as  well  cut,  and  as  fiowingly  traced,  as 
those  of  a  later  date.  It  was  thought  possible  that  the  artist 
employed  by  Sir  R.  Porter  had  given  a  flattering  representation 
of  his  original,  but  the  newly  recovered  relic,  known  as  the 
*  *  cylinder  of  Ilgi, "  bears  upon  it  figures  of  quite  as  great  excel- 
lence ;  and  we  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  both  mechan- 
ical and  artistic  skill  had  reached  a  very  surprising  degree  of 
excellence  at  the  most  remote  period  to  which  the  Ghaldsean 
records  carry  us  back. 

It  increases  the  surprise  which  we  natiirally  feel  at  the  dis- 
covery of  these  relics  to  reflect  upon  the  rudeness  of  the  imple- 
ments with  which  such  results  would  seem  to  have  been  accom- 
plished. In  the  primitive  Chaldsean  ruins,  the  implements 
which  have  been  discovered  are  either  in  stone  or  bronze. 
Iron  in  the  early  times  is  seemingly  unknown,  and  when  it  first 
appears  is  wrought  into  ornaments  for  the  person.^  Knives  of 
fiint  or  chert  [PL  XIV.,  Fig.  3],  stone  hatchets,  hammers,  adzes, 
and  nails,  are  common  in  the  most  ancient  mounds,  which  con- 
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tain  also  a  number  of  clay  models,  the  centres,  as  it  is  thought," 
of  moulds  into  which  molten  bronze  was  run,  and  also  occasion- 
ally the  bronze  instruments  themselves,  as  (in  addition  to  spear- 
heads and  arrow-heads)  hanimers,  adzes,  hatchets,  knives,  and 
sickles.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  engraved  representations  that 
these  instruments  are  one  and  all  of  a  rude  and  coarse  char- 
acter. [Pis.  XV.,  XVI.]  The  flint  and  stone  knives,  axes,  and 
hammers,  which  abound  in  aU  the  true  Chaldaean  mounds, 
are  somewhat  more  advanced  indeed  than  those  very  primi- 
tive implements  which  have  been  found  in  a  drift  ;  but  they 
are  of  a  workmanship  at  least  as  unskilled  as  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary stone  oelts  of  Western  and  Northern  Europe,  which  till 
the  discoveries  of  M.  Perthes  were  regarded  as  the  most  an- 
cient human  remains  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe.  They  indi- 
cate some  practical  knowledge  of  the  cleavage  of  silicious 
rocks,  but  they  show  no  power  of  producing  even  such  finish 
as  the  celts  frequently  exhibit.  In  one  case  only  has  a  flint  in- 
strument been  discovered  perfectly  regular  in  form,  and  pre- 
senting a  sharp  angular  exactness.  The  instrument,  which  is 
figured  [PL  XVI.,  Fig.  2],  is  a  cort  of  long  parallelogram,  round 
at  the  back,  and  with  a  deep  impression  down  its  face.  Its 
use  is  imcertain ;  but,  according  to  a  reasonable  conjecture,  it 
may  have  been  designed  for  impressing  characters  upon  the 
moist  clay  of  tablets  and  cylinders — a  purpose  for  which  it  is 
said  to  be  excellently  fitted.** 

The  metallurgy  of  the  Chaldaeans,  though  indicative  of  a 
higher  state  of  civilization  and  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  use- 
ful arts  than  their  stone  weapons,  is  still  of  a  somewhat  rude 
character,  and  indicates  a  nation  but  just  emerging  out  of  an 
almost  barbaric  simplicity.  Metal  seems  to  be  scarce,  and  not 
many  kinds  are  found.  There  is  no  silver,  zinc,  or  platinum  ; 
but  only  gold,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron.  Grold  is  found  in 
beads,  ear-rings,  and  other  ornaments,"  which  are  in  some  in- 
stances of  a  fashion  that  is  not  inelegant.**  [PI.  XVI.,  Fig.  3.] 
Copper  occurs  pure,  but  is  more  often  hardened  by  means  of 
an  alloy  of  tin,  whereby  it  becomes  bronze,  and  is  rendered 
suitable  for  implements  and  weapons.*'  Lead  is  rare,  occiirring 
only  in  a  very  few  specimens,  as  in  one  jar  or  bottle,  and  in 
what  seems  to  be  a  portion  of  a  pipe,  brought  by  Mr.  Loftus 
from  Mugheir.  [PI.  XVII. ,  Fig.  1.]  Iron,  as  already  observed, 
is  extremely  unconunon ;  and  when  it  occurs,  is  chiefly  used 
for  the  rings  and  bangles  which  seem  to  have  been  among  the 
favorite  adornments  of  the  people.    Bronze  is,  however,  even 
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for  these,  the  more  common  material.  [PI.  XVIL,  Fig.  2.]  It  is 
sometimes  wrought  into  thin  and  elegant  shapes,  tapering  to  a 
point  at  either  extremity ;  sometimes  the  form  into  which  it  is 
cast  is  coarse  and  massive,  resembling  a  soUd  bar  twisted  into 
a  rude  circle.  For  all  ordinary  purposes  of  utility  it  is  tha 
common  metal  used.  A  bronze  or  copper  bowl  is  found  in  al- 
most every  tomb ;  bronze  bolts  remain  in  the  pieces  of  marble 
used  for  tesselating ;  ^°  bronze  rings  sometimes  strengthen  the 
cones  used  for  ornamenting  walls  ;^^  bronze  weapons  and  in- 
struments are,  as  we  have  seen,  common,  and  in  the  same  ma- 
terial have  been  found  chains,  nails,  toe  and  finger  rings,  arm- 
lets, bracelets,  and  fish-hooks. 

No  long  or  detailed  accoimt  can  be  given  of  the  textile  fabrics 
of  the  ancient  Chaldaeans;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  was  a  branch  of  industry  in  which  they  particularly  ex- 
celled. We  know  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Joshua  a  Baby- 
lonian garment  had  been  imported  into  Palestine,  and  was  of 
so  rare  a  beauty  as  to  attract  the  covetous  regards  of  Achan, 
in  common  with  certain  large  masses  of  the  precious  metals.^ 
The  very  ancient  cyUnder  figured  above^^  must  belong  to  a  time 
at  least  five  or  six  centuries  earlier ;  upon  it  we  observe  floimced 
and  fringed  garments,  delicately  striped,  and  indicative  appar- 
ently of  an  advanced  state  of  textile  manufacture.  Recent 
researches  do  not  throw  much  light  on  this  subject.  The  frail 
materials  of  which  human  apparel  is  composed  can  only  under 
peculiar  circmx^tances  resist  the  destructive  power  of  thirty  or 
forty  centuries ;  and  consequently  we  have  but  few  traces  of  the 
actual  fabrics  in  use  among  the  primitive  people.  Pieces  of 
linen  are  said  to  have  been  found  attaching  to  some  of  the 
skeletons  in  the  tombs  ;^^  and  the  sun-dried  brick  which  supports 
the  head  is  sometimes  covered  with  the  remains  of  a  ' '  tasselled 
cushion  of  tapestry ; "  ^*  but  otherwise  we  are  without  direct 
evidence  either  as  to  the  material  in  use,  or  as  to  the  character 
of  the  fabric.  In  later  times  Babylon  was  especially  celebrated 
for  its  robes  and  its  carpets.  ^^  Such  evidence  as  we  have  would 
seem  to  make  it  probable  that  both  manufactures  had  attained, 
to  considerable  excellence  in  Chaldsean  times. 

The  only  sciences  in  which  the  early  OhaJdseans  can  at 
present  be  proved  to  have  excelled  are  the  Qognate  ones  of 
arithmetic  and  astronomy.  On  the  broad  and  monotonous 
plains  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  where  the  earth  has  little  upon 
it  to  suggest  thought  or  please  by  variety,  the  **  variegated 
heaven,  ^^  ever  changing  with  the  hours  and  with  the  seasons, 
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Would  early  attretct  attention,  while  the  61ear  sky,  dry  atmos- 
phere, and  level  horizon  would  afford  facilities  for  observations, 
so  soon  as  the  idea  of  them  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  *  *  Chaldsean  learning  "  of  a  later  age  "  appears 
to  have  been  originated,  in  all  its  branches,  by  the  primitive 
people:  in  whose  language  it  continued  to  be  written  even  in 
Semitic  times. 

We  are  informed  by  Simplicius  that  Gallisthenes,  who  accom- 
panied Alexander  to  Babylon,  sent  to  Aristotle  from  that  capi- 
tal a  series  of  astronomical  observations,  which  he  had  found 
preserved  there,  extending  back  to  a  period  of  1908  years  from 
Alexander's  conquest  of  the  city."  Epigenes  related  that  these 
observations  were  recorded  upon  tablets  of  baked  clay,'*  w^ich 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  literary 
habits  of  the  people.  They  must  have  extended,  ticcording  to 
Simplicius,  as  far  back  as  B.C.  2284,  and  would  therefore  seem 
to  have  been  commenced  and  carried  on  for  many  centuries 
by  the  primitive  ChaldsBan  people.  We  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining their  exact  nature  or  value,  as  none  of  them  have 
been  preserved  to  us:  no  doubt  they  were  at  first  extremely 
simple;  but  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude  that  they  were 
of  a  real  and  substantial  character.  There  is  nothing  fanciful, 
or  (so  to  speak)  astrological,  in  the  early  astronomy  of  the  Baby- 
lonians. Their  careful  emplacement  of  their  chief  buildings,** 
which  were  probably  used  from  the  earliest  times  for  astro- 
nomical purposes,*^  their  invention  of  different  kinds  of  dials, •* 
and  their  division  of  the  day  into  those  hours  which  we  still 
use,^  are  all  solid,  though  not  perhaps  very  brilliant,  achieve- 
ments. It  was  only  in  later  times  that  the  Chaldseans  were 
fairly  taxed  with  imposture  and  charlatanism;  in  early  ages 
they  seem  to  have  really  deserved  the  eulogy  bestowed  on 
them  by  Cicero." 

It  may  have  been  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Chal- 
daeans  which  gave  them  the  confidence  to  adventure  on  im- 
portant voyages.  Scripture  tells  us  of  the  later  people,  that 
*'  their  cry  was  in  the  ships; "  ^  and  the  early  inscriptions  not 
only  make  frequent  mention  of  the  "ships  of  Ur,"  but  by  con- 
necting these  vessels  with  those  of  Ethiopia  *  seem  to  imply 
that  they  were  navigated  to  considerable  distances.  Unfortu- 
nately we  possess  no  materials  from  which  to  form  any  idea 
either  of  the  make  and  character  of  the  Chaldaean  vessels,,  or 
of  the  natm^  of  the  trade  in  which  they  were  employed.  We 
may  perhaps  assume  that  at  first  they  were  either  canoes 
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hollowed  out  of  a  palm-trunk,  or  reed  fabrics  made  water-tight 
by  a  coating  of  bitumen.  The  Ghaldee  trading  operations  lay, 
no  doubt,  chiefly  in  the  Persian  Gulf ;  ^^  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  even  in  very  early  times  they  were  not  conj&ned  to  this 
sheltered  basin.  The^old,  which  was  so  lavishly  used  in  deco- 
ration,^ could  only  have  been  obtained  in  the  necessary  quan- 
tities from  Africa  or  India;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
one,  if  not  both,  of  these  countries  was  visited  by  the  Chaldaean 
traders. 

Astronomic€d  investigations  could  not  be  conducted  without 
a  fair  proflciency  in  the  science  of  numbers.  It  would  be  reason- 
able to  conclude,  from  the  admitted  character  of  the  Chaldeeans 
as  astronomers,  that  they  were  famihar  with  most  arithmetical 
processes,  even  had  we  no  evidence  upon  the  subject.  Evidence, 
however,  to  a  certain  extent,  does  exist.  '  On  a  tablet  found  at 
Senkareh,  and  belonging  probably  to  an  early  period,  a  table  of 
squares  is  given,  correctly  calculated  from  one  to  sixty."  The 
system  of  notation,  which  is  here  used,  is  very  curious.  Bero- 
Sus^  informs  us  that,  in  their  computations  of  time,  the  Chal- 
dseans  employed  an  alternate  sexagesimal  and  decimal  notation, 
reckoning  the  years  by  the  sosa^  the  tier,  and  the  mr — the  aoaa 
being  a  term  of  60  years,  the  ner  one  of  600,  and  the  aar  one  of 
8600  (or  60  sosses).  It  appears  from  the  Senkareh  monument, 
that  they  occasionally  pursued  the  same  practice  in  mere  nu- 
merical calculations,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  illustration. 
[PI.  XVIIL,  Figs.  1,  2.] 

In  Arabic  numerals  this  table  may  be  expressed  as  follows: — 


Sos& 

Units. 

S06S. 

Units. 

4:^ 

21       = 

51« 

52 

16      *= 

56* 

45 

4       = 

522 

54 

9       « 

572 

46 

49      - 

532 

50 

4      = 

582 

4S 

36      = 

542 

58 

1       = 

592 

60 

25      == 

552 

60 

0      « 

602 

The  calculation  is  in  every  case  correct ;  and  the  notation  is 
by  means  of  two  signs — the  simple  wedge  T ,  and  the  arrow- 
head -^ ;  the  wedge  representing  the  unit,  the  soss  (60),  and  the 
sar  (3600),  while  the  arrowhead  expresses  the  decades  of  each 
series,  or  the  numbers  10  and  600.®^    The  notation  is  cumbrous, 
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but  scarcely  more  so  than  that  of  the  Romans.  It  would  be 
awkward  to  use,  from  the  paucity  in  the  number  of  signs, 
which  could  scarcely  fail  to  give  rise  to  confusion,— more  es- 
pecially as  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  way  of 
expressing  a  cipher.  It  is  not  probable  that  at  any  time  it  was 
the  notation  in  ordinary  use.  Numbers  were  commonly  ex- 
pressed in  a  manner  not  unlike  the  Eoman,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  subjoined  table.  [PL  XVin.,  Fig.  3.]  One,  ten,  a  hundred, 
and  a  thousand,  had  distinct  signs.  Fifty  had  the  same  sign 
as  the  imit— a  simple  wedge.  The  other  numbers  were  com- 
posed from  these  elements. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

CHALD^fflA,  imlike  Egypt,  has  preserved  to  our  day  but  few 
records  of  the  private  or  domestic  life  of  its  inhabitants. 
Beyond  the  funereal  customs,  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
the  last  chapter,^  we  can  obtain  from  the  monuments  but  a 
very  scanty  accoimt  of  their  general  mode  of  life,  manners, 
and  usages.  Some  attempt,  however,  must  be  made  to  throw 
together  the  few  points  of  this  nature  on  which  we  have 
obtained  any  light  from  recent  researches  in  Mesopotamia. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  conunon  people  among  the  Chal- 
daeans  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  single  garment,  a  short 
tunic,  tied  round  the  waist,  and  reaching  thence  to  the  knees, 
a  costume  very  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  Madan  Arabs  at 
the  present  day.'  To  this  may  sometimes  have  been  added  an 
abha^  or  cloak,  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and  falling  below 
the  tunic,  about  half-way  down  the  calf  of  the  leg.'  The 
material  of  the  former  we  may  perhaps  presume  to  have  been 
linen,  which  best  suits  the  climate,  and  is  a  fabric  found  in  the 
ancient  tombs.*  The  outer  cloak  was  most  likely  of  woollen, 
and  served  to  protect  hunters  and  others  against  the  occasional 
inclemency  of  the  air.  The  feet  were  unprotected  by  either 
shoes  or  sandals ;  on  the  head  was  worn  a  skull-cap,  or  else  a 
band  of  camel's  hair* — the  germ  of  the  turban  which  has  now 
become  universal  throughout  the  East. 

The  costume  of  the  richer  class  was  more  elaborate.  A  high 
mitre,  of  a  very  peculiar  appearance,^  or  else  a  low  cap  orna- 
mented with  two  curved  horns,  covered  the  head.     [PI.  XIX., 
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"i 
Fig.  1.  ]    The  neck  and  arms  were  bare.    The  chief  garment  was 
a  long  gown  or  robe,  extending  from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  com- 
monly either  striped  or  flounced,  or  both ;  and  sometimes  aJso 
adorned  with  fringe.    This  robe,  which  was  scanty  according 
to  modem  notions,  appears  not  to  have  been  fastened  by  any 
girdle  or  cincture  round  the  waist,  but  to  have  been  kept  in 
place  by  passing  over  one  shoulder,  a  slit  or  hole  being  made 
for  the  arm  on  one  side  of  the  dress  only.    In  some  cases  the 
upper  part  of  the  dress  seems  to  have  been  detached  from  the 
lower,  and  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  jacket,  which  reached 
about  to  the  hips. 

The  beard  was  conmionly  worn  straight  and  long,  not  in 
crisp  curls,  as  by  the  Assyrians.  [PL  XIX.,  Fig.  2.]  The  hair 
was  also  worn  long,  either  gathered  together  into  a  club 
behind  the  head,  or  depending  in  long  spiral  curls  on  either 
side  the  face  and  down  the  back.  Ornaments  were  much 
affected,  especially  by  the  women.  Bronze  and  iron  bangles 
and  armlets,  and  bracelets  of  rings  or  beads,  ear-rings,  and 
rings  for  the  toes,  are  common  in  the  tombs,  and  few  female 
skeletons  are  without  them.  The  material  of  the  ornaments  is 
generally  of  small  value.  Many  of  the  rings  are  formed  by 
grinding  down  a  small  kind  of  shell ;  ^  the  others  are  of  bronze 
or  iron.  Agate  beads,  however,  are  not  uncommon,  and  gold 
beads  have  been  found  in  a  few  tombs,  as  well  as  some  other 
small  ornaments  in  the  same  material.  The  men  seem  to  have 
carried  generally  an  engraved  cylinder  in  agate  or  other  hard 
stone,  which  was  used  as  a  seal  or  signet,  and  was  probably 
worn  round  the  wrist.'  Sometimes  rings,'  and  even  bracelets,  ^ 
formed  also  a  part  of  their  adornment.  The  latter  were  occa- 
sionally in  gold— they  consisted  of  bands  or  fiUets  of  the  pure 
beaten  metal,  and  were  as  much  as  an  inch  in  breadth. 

The  food  of  the  early  Chaldseans  consisted  probably  of  the 
various  esculents  which  have  already  been  mentioned  as  prod- 
ucts of  the  territory.il  The  chief  support,  however,  of  the 
mass  of  the  population  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  dates,  which 
still  form  the  main  sustenance  of  those  who  inhabit  the  country. 
It  is  clear  that  in  Babylonia,  as  in  Scythia,i*  the  pi'actice  existed 
of  burying  with  a  man  a  quantity  of  the  food  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  during  life.  In  the  Chaldsean  sepulchres  a  number 
of  dishes  are  always  ranged  round  the  skeleton,  containing  the 
viaticum  of  the  deceased  person,  and  in  these  dishes  are  almost 
r  invariably  found  a  number  of  date-stones.    They  are  most 

\  commonly  unaccompanied  by  any  traces  of  other  kinds  of 
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food;  occaaipnally,  however,  besides  date-stoneS)  the  bones  of 
fish  and  of  chickens  have  been  discovered,  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  those  animals  were  eaten,  at  any  rate  by  the 
upper  classes.  Herodotus^'*  tells  us  that  in  his  day  three  tribes 
of  Babylonians  subsisted  on  fish  alone ;  and  the  present  inhabit- 
ants of  Lower  Mesopotamia  make  it  a  principal  article  of  their 
diet."  The  rivers  and  the  marshes  produce  it  in  great  abun' 
dance,  while  the  sea  is  also  at  hand,  if  the  fresh-water  supply 
should  fail.  Carp  and  barbel  are  the  principal  fresh-water 
sorts,  and  of  these  the  former  grows  to  a  very  great  size  in  the 
Euphrates.  An  early  tablet,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
represents  a  man  carrying  a  large  fish  by  the  head,  which  may 
be  a  carp,  though  the  species  can  scarcely  be  identified. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  vrild-boar  was  also  eaten  by  the 
primitive  people ;  for  Mr.  Lof tus  f oimd  a  jaw  of  this  animal, 
with  the  tu^k  still  remaining,  lying  in  a  shallow  clay  dish  in 
one  of  the  tombs. ^*  Perhaps  we  may  be  justified  in  concluding, 
from  the  comparative  rarity  of  any  remains  of  animal  food  in 
the  early  sepulchres,  that  the  primitive  ChaldsBans  subsisted 
chiefly  on  vegetable  productions.  The  variety  and  excellence 
of  such  esculents  are  prominently  put  forward  by  Berosus  in 
his  account  of  the  original  condition  of  the  country;^*  and 
they  still  form  the  principal  support  of  those  who  now 
inhabit  it. 

We  are  told  that  Nimrod  was  **  a  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord ;  "  "  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  accoxmt  already  given  of 
the  animals  indigenous  in  Lower  Mesopotamia,  ^^  that  there 
was  abimdant  room  for  the  display  of  a  sportsman's  skill  and 
daring  when  men  first  settled  in  that  region.  The  Senkareh 
tablets  show  the  boldness  and  voracity  of  the  Chaldaean  lion, 
which  not  only  levied  contributions  on  the  settlers'  cattle," 
but  occasionally  ventured  to  attack  man  himself.  We  have 
not  as  yet  any  hunting  scenes  belonging  to  these  early  times; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  bow  was  the  chief 
weapon  used  against  the  king  of  beasts,  whose  assailants  com- 
monly prefer  remaining  at  a  respectful  distance  from  him.^ 
The  wild-boar  may  have  been  hunted  in  the  same  way,  or  he 
may  have  been  attacked  with  a  spear— a  weapon  equally  well 
known  with  the  bow  to  the  early  settlers.^  Fish  were  cer- 
tainly taken  with  the  hook ;  for  fish-hooks  have  been  found  in 
the  tombs ;  ^  but  probably  they  were  also  captured  in  nets, 
which  are  among  the  earliest  of  himian  inventions.^ 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  primitive  population  must 
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have  been  engaged  in  maritime  pursuits.  In 'the  earliest 
inscriptions  we  find  constant  mention  of  the  **  ships  of  Ur," 
which  appear  to  have  traded  with  Ethiopia— a  country  whence 
may  have  been  derived  the  gold,  which — as  has  been  already 
shown — was  so  largely  used  by  the  Chaldseans  in  ornamenta- 
tion.^ It  would  be  interesting  could  we  regard  it  as  proved 
that  they  traded  also  with  the  Indian  peninsula;  but  the 
'*  rpugh  logs  of  wood,  apparently  teaJe,^'  which  Mr.  Taylor  dis- 
covered in  the  great  temple  at  Mugheir,*  belong  more  * 
prohably  to  the  time  of  its  repair  by  Nabonidus  than  to  that 
of  its  original  construction  by  a  ChaldsBan  monarch.  The 
Sea-God  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  veneration  at  Ur  and 
elsewhere ;  and  Berosus  appears  to  have  preserved  an  authentic 
tradition,  where  he  makes  the  primitive  people  of  the  country 
derive  their  arts  and  civilization  from  '  *  the  Red  Sea. "  *  Even 
if  their  commercial  dealings  did  not  bring  them  into  contact 
with  any  more  advanced  people,  they  must  have  increased  the 
intelligence,  as  weU  as  the  material  resources,  of  those 
employed  in  them,  and  so  have  advanced  their  civilization. 

Such  are  the  few  conclusions  concerning  the  manners  of  the 
Chaldaeans  which  alone  we  seem  to  have  any  right  to  form 
with  our  present  means  of  information. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

REUGION. 

*Airore2£<Tai  6^  rbv  BifXov  xal  horpa^  koi  ^lioVy  itaL  otTJjviiv,  ml  rove  irhrre 
ir^v^of.— B«8oe.  ap.  Syncell.  p.  68. 

The  religion  of  the  Chaldeeans,  from  the  very  earliest  times 
to  which  the  monuments  carry  us  back,  was,  in  its  outward 
aspect,  a  polytheism  of  a  very  elaborate  character.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  there  may  have  been  esoteric  explanations, 
known  to  the  priests  and  the  more  learned,  which,  resolving 
the  personages  of  the  Pantheon  into  the  powers  of  nature, 
reconciled  the  apparent  multiplicity  of  gods  with  monotheism, 
or  even  with  atheism.  ^  So  far,  however,  as  outward  appear- 
ances were  conoemed,  the  worship  was  grossly  polytheistic. 
Various  deities,  whom  it  was  not  considered  at  all  necessary 
to  trace  to  a  single  stock,  divided  the  allep:iance  of  the  people, 
and  even  of  the  kings,  who  regarded  with  equal  respect,  and 
glorified  with  equally  exalted  epithets,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
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personages.  Next  to  these  principal  gods  were  a.  far  more 
numerous  assemblage  of  inferior  or  secondary  divinities,  less 
often  mentioned,  and  regarded  as  less  worthy  of  honor,  but 
still  recognized  generally  through  the  country.  Finally,  the 
Pantheon  contained  a  host  of  mere  local  gods  or  genii,  every 
town  and  almost  every  village  in  Babylonia  being  under  the 
protection  of  its  own  particular  divinity. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  give  a  complete  account  of  this  vast 
and  complicated  system.  The  subject  is  still  but  partially 
worked  out  by  cimeif  orm  scholars ;  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  understanding  it  are  great;  and  in  many  portions  to  which 
special  attention  has  been  paid  it  is  strangely  perplexing  cmd 
bewildering.^  All  that  will  be  attempted  in  the  present  place 
is  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  Chaldaean 
religion,  and  to  give  some  information  with  regard  to  the 
principal  deities. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  religion  was  to 
a  certain  extent  astral.  The  heaven  itself,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  five  planets,  have  each  their  representative  in  the 
Chaldaean  Pantheon  among  the  chief  objects  of  worship.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  astral  element  is  not 
universal,  but  partial;  and  that,  even  where  it  heu9  place,  it  is 
but  one  aspect  of  the  mythology,  not  by  any  means  its  full 
and  complete  exposition.  The  Chaldsean  religion  even  here 
is  far  from  being  mere  Sabseanism-— the  simple  worship  of  the 
''host  of  heaven."  The  eether,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  still 
more  the  five  planetary  gods,  are  something  above  and  beyond 
those  parts  of  nature.  Like  the  classical  Apollo  and  Diana, 
Mars  and  Venus,  they  are  real  x>ersons,  with  a  life  and  a  his- 
tory, a  power  and  an  influence,  which  no  ingenuity  can  trans- 
late into  a  metaphorical  representation  of  phenomena  attach- 
ing to  the  air  and  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  doubtful,  in- 
deed, whether  the  gods  of  this  class  are  really  of  astronomical 
origin,  and  not  rather  primitive  deities,  whose  character  and 
attributes  were,  to  a  great  extent,  fixed  and  settled  before  the 
notion  arose  of  connecting  them  with  certain  parts  of  nature. 
Occasionally  they  seem  to  represent  heroes  rather  than  celes- 
tial bodies ;  and  they  have  all  attributes  quite  distinct  from 
their  physical  or  astronomical  character. 

Secondly,  the  striking  resemblance  of  the  Chaldaean  system 
to  that  of  the  Classical  Mythology  seems  worthy  of  particular 
attention.  This  resemblance  is  too  general,  and  too  close  in 
some  respects,  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that  mere  accident 
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has  produced  the  coincidence.  In  the  Pantheons  of  Qreece  and 
Rome,  and  in  that  of  OhaidaBa,  the  same  general  groining  is 
to  be  recognized;  the  same  genealogical  succession  is  not  vat- 
frequently  to  foe  traced;  and  in  some  cases  even  the  familiar 
names  and  titles  of  classical  divinities  admit  of  tiie  most  curi- 
ous illustration  and  ezplana/ticHi  from  Cteldflean  sources.  We 
can  scarcely  doubt  but  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  there  was 
a  communication  of  beliefs — ^a  passage  in  very  early  times, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Peiman  Gulf  to  the  lands  washed  by  the 
Mediterranean,  of  mythological  notions  and  ideas.  It  is  a 
probable  conjectured  that  '*  among  the  primitive  tribes  who 
dwelt  on  the  Tigris  and  EXiphrates^  when  the  cuneiform  alpha- 
bet was  invented  and  when  such  writing  was  first  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  rdigion,  a  Scythic  or  ScythoArian  race  existed, 
who  subsequently  migrated  to  Europe,  and  brought  with  them 
those  mythical  traditions  which,  as  objects  c^  popular  belief, 
had  been  mixed  up  in  the  nascent  literature  of  their  native 
country,^'  and  that  these  traditions  were  passed  on  to  the  clas- 
sical nations,  who  were  in  part  descended  from  this  Scythic 
or  Scytho-Arian  people.* 

The  grouping  of  the  principal  Chaldflean  deities  is  as  follows. 
At  the  head  of  the  P)EUitheon  stands  a  god,  II  or  Ba,  of  whom 
but  little  is  known.  Next  to  him  is  a  Triad,  AncL,  BU  orBelua, 
and  Hea  or  Hoa,  who  correspond  closely  to  the  classical 
Pluto,  Jupiter,  and  Neptune.  Each  of  these  is  accompanied 
by  a  female  principle  or  wife, —Ana  by  Atiat,  Bil  (or  Bel)  by 
Mulita  or  Beltis,  and  Hta  (or  HocC)  by  Davkina.  llieii  follows 
a  further  Triad,  consisting  of  Sin  or  Hurki^  the  Moon-god ; 
San  or  Sansi,  the  Sun;  and  FuZ,*  tiie  god  of  tiie  atmosphere. 
The  members  of  this  Triad  are  again  accompanied  by  female 
powers  or  wives,— ViiZ  by  a  goddess  called  Skicda  or  TdUiy 
San  (the  Sun)  by  Gula  or  Anunit,  and  Hurhi  (the  Moon)  by  a 
goddess  whose  name  is  wholly  imcertain,  but  whose  common 
title  is  **  the  great  lady." 

Such  are  the  gods  at  the  head  of  the  Pantheon.  Next  in  or- 
der to  them  we  find  a  group  of  five  minor  deities,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  five  planets, —Nin  or  Ninip  (Saturn),  Mero-. 
dach  (Jupiter),  Nergal  (Mars),  Ishtar  (Venus),  and  Nebo  (Mer- 
ciuy).  These  together  constitute  what  we  have  called  the 
principal  gods;  after  them  are  to  be  placed  the  numerous 
divinities  of  the  second  and  third  order. 

These  principal  gods  do  not  appear  to  have  been  connected, 
like  the  Egyptian  and  the  classical  divinities,^  into  a  single 
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genealogical  scheme :  yet  still  a  certain  amount  of  relationship 
was  considered  to  exist  among  them.  Ana  and  Bel,  for  in- 
stance, were  brothers,  the  sons  of  II  or  Ra;  Vul  was  son  of 
Ana:  Hurki,  the  Moon-god,  of  Bel;  Nebo  and  Merodach  were 
sons  of  Hea  or  Hoa.  Many  deities,  however,  are  without 
pai-entage,  as  not  only  H  or  Ba,  but  Hea,  San  (the  Sun),  Ishtar, 
and  Nergal.  Sometimes  the  relationship  alleged  is  confused, 
and  even  contradictory,  as  in' the  case  of  Nin  or  Ninip,  who  is 
at  one  time  the  son,  at  another  the  father  of  Bel,  and  who  is 
at  once  the  son  and  the  husband  of  Beltis.  It  is  evident  that 
the  genealogical  aspect  is  not  that  upon  which  much  stress  is 
intended  to  be  laid,  or  which  is  looked  upon  as  having  much 
reality.  The  great  gods  are  viewed  habitually  rather  as  a 
hierarchy  of  coequal  powers,  than  as  united  by  ties  implying 
on  the  one  hand  pre-eminence  and  on  the  other  subordination. 
We  may  now  consider  briefly  the  characters  and  attributes 
of  the  several  deities  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  out,  either 
from  the  native  records,  or  from  classical  tradition.  And, 
first,  concerning  the  god  who  stands  in  some  sense  at  the  head 
of  the  Chfiddsean  Pantheon, 

m,  or  RA. 

The  form  Ba  represents  probably  the  native  Chaldaean  name 
of  this  deity,  while  II  is  the  Semitic  equivalent.  iZ,  of  course, 
is  but  a  variant  of  El  (Sit),  the  root  of  the  well-known  Biblical 
Elohim  (dtiSk)  aa  well  aa  of  the  Arabic  Allah.  It  is  this  name 
which  Diodorus  represents  under  the  form  of  Elvs  CH^),^  and 
Sanchoniathon,  or  rather  Philo-Byblius,  under  that  of  Elus 
f  H^)  or  Hiis  C  t^).'  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  simply  *  *  God, " 
or  perhaps  "the  god"  emphatically.  Ba,  the  Cushite  equiv- 
alent, must  be  considered  to  have  had  the  same  force  origi- 
nally, though  in  Egypt  it  received  a  special  application  to  the 
sun,  and  became  the  proper  name  of  that  particular  deity. 
The  word  is  lost  in  the  modem  Ethiopic.  It  formed  an  element 
in  the  native  name  of  Babylon,  which  was  Ka-ra,  the  CJushite 
equivalent  of  the  Semitic  Bab-il^  an  expression  signifyii^g 
•*thegateof  God." 

Ba  is  a  god  with  few  peculiar  attributes.  He  is  a  sort  of 
fount  and  origin  of  deity,  too  remote  from  man  to  be  much 
worshipped  or  to  excite  any  warm  interest.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  his  having  had  any  temple  in  Chaldsea  during  the 
early  times.  A  belief  in  his  existence  is  implied  rather  than 
expressed  in  inscriptions  of  the  primitive  kings,  where  the 
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are  applied  to  her,  with  a  simple  difference  of  gender.  She  has 
really  no  personality  separate  from  his,  resembling  Amente  in 
llgyptian  mythology,  who  is  a  mere  feminine  Ammon.*^  She 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  mentioned  in  the  historical  and  geographical 
inscriptions. 

BiL,  or  ENU. 

Bil  or  Enu  is  the  second  god  of  the  first  Triad.  He  is,  prob- 
ably, the  minus  {Il-Enu  or  "  God  Enu  ")  of  Damasdus.^  His 
name,  which  seems  to  mean  merely  ^'  lord, "  ^  is  usually  followed 
by  a  qualificative  adjunct,  possessing  great  interest.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  read  this  term  as  Nipru^  or  in  the  feminine  Niprut,  a 
word  which  cannot  fail  to  recall  the  Scriptural  Nimrod,  who  is 
in  the^ptuagint  Nebroth  (Ne/3p^.  The  term  nipru  seems  to 
be  formed  from  the  root  napavy  which  is  in  Syriac  to '  ^  pursue, " 
to  ''  make  to  flee,"  and  ^hich  has  in  Assyrian  nearly  the  same 
meaning.  Thus  Bil-Nipru  would  be  aptly  translated  as  ''  the 
Hunter  Lord,''  or  ''the  god  presiding  OTer  the  chase,"  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  might  combine  the  meaning  of  ''  the  Con- 
quering Lord  "  or  **  the  Great  Conqueror." 

On  these  groimds  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  we  hare, 
in  this  instance,  an  admixture  of  hero-worship  in  the  Chaldaean 
religion.  Bil-Nipru  is  probably  the  Biblical  Nimrod,  the  orig- 
inal founder  of  the  monarchy,  the  ''mighty  hunter  "  and  con- 
queror. At  the  same  time,  however,  that  he  is  this  hero  deified, 
he  represents  also,  as  the  second  god  of  the  first  Triad,  the 
classicfikl  Jupiter.  He  is  "the  supreme,"  "the  father  of  the 
gods,"  "  the  prodt-eator,""  the  Lord,"  par  eaxjeZ/ence,  "the  king 
of  all  ihe  spirits,"  "the  lord  of  the  world,"  and  again,  "the 
lord  of  all  the  countries. "  There  is  some  question  whether  he 
is  altogether  to  be  identified  with  the  Belus  of  the  Greek  writers, 
who  in  certain  respects  rather  corresponds  to  Merodach.^ 
When  Belus,  however,  is  called  the  first  king,**  the  foimder  of 
the  empire,  or  the  builder  of  Babylon,*  it  seems  necessary  to 
understand  Bil-Nipru  or  Bel-Nroarod.  Nimrod,  we  know,  built 
Babylon ;  ^  and  BeJbylon  was  called  in  Assyrian  times  ' '  the  city 
of  Bil-Nipru,"  while  its  famous  defences — ^the  outer  and  the 
inner  wall — ^were  known,  even  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  the 
name  of  the  same  god.®  Nimrod,  again,  was  certainly  the 
founder  of  tiie  kingdom ;  ^  and,  therefore,  if  Bil-Nipru  is  his  re- 
presentative, he  would  be  Belus  under  that  point  of  view. 
The  chief  seat  of  Bel-Nimrod^s  worship  was  undoubtedly  Ni- 
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pur  (Niffer)  or  Calneh.  Not  only  was  this  city  deeignated  by 
the  very  same  name  as  the  god,  and  specially  dedicated  to  him 
and  to  his  wife  Beltis,  but  Bel-Nimrod  is  called  ' '  Lord  of  Nipra,  ^' 
and  his  wife  **  Lady  of  Nipra,"  in  evident  allusion  to  this  city 
or  the  tract  wherein  it  was  placed.  Various  traditions,  as  wi^ 
be  hereafter  shown,*'  connect  Nimrod  with  Niffer,  which  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  his  principal  capital  Here  then  he 
would  be  naturally  first  worshipped  upon  his  decease;  and 
here  seems  to  have  been  situated  his  famous  temple  called 
Kharrt8'Nipra,  so  noted  for  its  wealth,  splendor,  and  antiquity, 
which  was  an  object  of  intense  veneration  to  the  Assyrian 
kings.  Besides  this  celebrated  shrine,  he  does  not  aj^ear  to 
have  possessed  many  othera  He  is  sometimes  said  to  have 
had  four  ^'arks"  or  '*  tabernacles;^^  but  the  only  -plajcee  be- 
sides Niffer,  where  we  know  that  he  had  buildings  dedicated 
to  him,  are  Calah  (Nimrud)  and  Dur-Kurri-gahsu  (Akkerkuf). 
At  the  same  time  he  is  a  god  almost  universally  acknowledged 
in  the  invocations  of  the  Babyioniaa  and  Assyrian  kings,  in 
which  he  has  a  most  conspicuous  piaoQ.  In  Assyria  he  seems 
to  be  inferior  only  to  Asshur  *,  in  GhaJdaea  to  Ba  and  Ana. 

Of  Beltis,  the  wife  of  Bel-Nimrod,  a  full  account  will  be 
given  presently.  Nin  or  Ninip — ^the  Assyrian  Hercules— was 
imiversally  regarded  as  their  son ;  and  he  is  frequently 
joined  with  Bel-Nimrod  in  the  invocations.  Another  famous 
deity,  the  Moon-god,  Sin  or  Hurki,  is  also  declared  to  be  Bel- 
Nimrod's  son  in  some  inscriptions.  Indeed,  as  **the  father  of 
the  gods,^*  Bel-Nimrod  might  evidently  claim  an  almost  infinite 
I)atemity. 

The  worship  of  Bel-Nimrod  in  Chaldsea  extends  through  the 
whole  time  of  the  monarchy.  It  has  been  shown  tHat  he  was 
probably  the  deified  Nimrod,  whose  apotheosis  would  take  place 
shortly  after  his  decease.  Urukh,  the  eaxliest  monumental 
king,  built  him  a  temple  at  Niffer;  and  Kiuri-galzu,  one  of  the 
latest,  paid  him  the  same  honor  at  Akkerkuf.  Urukh  also  fre- 
quently mentions  him  in  his  inscriptions  in  connection  with 
Hurki,  the  Moon-god,  whom  he  calls  his  *' eldest  son." 

BELTIS. 

Beltis,  the  wife  of  Bel-Nimrod,  presents  a  strong  contrast  to 
Anata,  the  wife  of  Ana.  She  is  far  more  than  the  mere  female 
power  of  Bel-Nimrod,  being  in  fact  a  separate  and  very  impor- 
tant deity.    Her  common  title  is  ''the  Oreat  Goddess."    In 
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Chaldsea  her  name  was  Mulita*^  or  Enuta^both  words  signify- 
ing *  *  the  Lady ; "  in  Assyria  she  was  Bilta  or  Bilta-Nipruta,  the 
feminine  forms  of  Bil  and  Bilu-Nipru.  Her  favorite  title  was 
'  *  the  Mother  of  the  Gk)ds, "  or '  *  the  Mother  of  the  Great  Gk)ds ; " 
whence  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  she  was  the  **Dea  Syria" 
worshipped  at  Hierapolis  imder  the  Arian  appellation  of  Ma- 
bog.  •*  Though  commonly  represented  as  the  wife  oTBel-Nim- 
rod,  and  mother  of  his  son  Nin  or  Ninip,  she  is  also  called  ' '  the 
wife  of  Nin,"  and  in  one  place  *' the  wife  of  Asshur."  Her 
other  titles  are  **  the  lady  of  Bit-Ana,"  **the  lady  of  Nipur," 
*♦  the  Queen  of  the  land  "  or  '*  of  the  lands,"  **  the  great  lady," 
*  *  the  goddess  of  war  and  battle, "  and  *  *  the  queen  of  fecundity. " 
She  seems  thus  to  have  imited  the  attributes  of  the  Jimo,  the 
Ceres  or  Demeter,*^  the  Bellona,  and  even  the  Diana  of  the 
classical  nations;  for  she  was  at  once  the  queen  of  heaven,  the 
goddess  who  makes  the  earth  fertile,  the  goddess  of  war  and 
battle,  and  the  goddess  of  hunting.  In  these  latter  capacities 
she  appears,  however,  to  have  been  gradually  superseded  by 
Ishtar,  who  sometimes  even  appropriates  her  higher  and 
more  distinctive  appellations. 

The  worship  of  Beltis  was  wide-spread,  and  her  temples  were 
very  niunerous.  At  Erech  (Warka)  she  was  worshipped  on  the 
same  platform,  if  not  even  in  the  same  building,  with  Ana. 
At  Calneh  or  Nipur  (Niffer),  she  shared  fully  in  her  husband's 
honors.  She  had  a  shrine  at  Ur  (Mugheir),  another  at  Rubesi, 
and  another  outside  the  walls  of  Babylon.  Some  of  these 
temples  were  very  ancient,  those  at  Warka  and  NifEer  being 
built  by  Urukh,  while  that  at  Mugheir  was  either  built  or  re- 
paired by  Ismi-dagon. 

According  to  one  record,**  Beltis  was  a  daughter  of  Ana.  It 
was  especially  as  **  Queen  of  Nipur  "  that  she  was  the  wifo^of 
her  son  Nin.  Perhaps  this  idea  grew  up  out  of  the  i^t  that  at 
Nipur  the  two  were  associated  together  in  a  common  worship. 
It  appeal's  to  have  given  rise  to  some  of  the  Greek  traditions 
with  respect  to  Semiramis,  who  was  made  to  contract  an  in- 
cestuous marriage  with  her  own  son  Ninyas,  although  no  ex- 
planation can  at  present  be  given  of  the  application  to  Beltis 
of  that  name. 

HEA,  or  HOA. 

The  third  god  of  the  first  Triad  was  Hea,  or  Hoa,  probably 
the  Aiis  C^d^)  of  Damascus.^  His  appellation  is  perhaps  best 
rendered  into  Greek  by  the  'Hv  of  Helladius— the  name  given 
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to  the  mystic  animal,  half  man,  half  fish,  which  came  up  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  teach  astronomy  and  letters  to  the  first 
settlers  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.**  It  is  perhaps  contained 
also  in  the  word  by  which  Berosus  designates  this  same  creat- 
ure— Oannes  {'Q&vvtfg)^ — which  may  be  explained  as  Hoa-ana, 
or  *  *  the  god  Hoa. "  There  are  no  means  of  strictly  determining 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  in  Babylonian;  but  it  is  per- 
haps allowable  to  connect  it,  provisionally,  with  the  Arabic 
Hiya^  which  is  at  once  *'  life  "  and  **  a  serpent,"  since,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authority,  *•  there  are  very  strong  grounds  for 
connecting  Hea  or  Hoa  with  the  serpent  of  Scripture  and  the 
Paradisaical  traditions  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree 
of  life. "« 

Hoa  occupies,  in  the  first  Triad,  the  position  which  in  the 
classical  mythology  is  filled  by  Poseidon  or  Neptime,  and  in 
some  respecte  he  corresponds  to  him.  He  is  '*  the  lord  of  the 
earth,"  just  as  Neptune  is  yat^oxo^ ;  he  is  **  the  king  of  rivers;  " 
and  he  comes  from  the  sea  to  teach  the  Babylonians ;  but  he  is 
never  called  **  the  lord  of  the  sea."  That  title  belongs  to  Nin 
orNinip.  Hoa  is  **  the  lord  of  the  abyss,"  or  of  **the  great 
deep,"  which  does  not  seem  to  be  the  sea,  but  something  dis- 
tinct from  it.  His  most  important  titles  are  those  which  invest 
him  with  the  character,  so  prominently  brought  out  in  Oe  and 
Oannes,**  of  the  god  of  science  and  knowledge.  He  is  "  the  in« 
telligent  guide,"  or,  according  to  another  interpretation,  **  the 
intelligent ^8/i,"  **  *'  the  teacher  of  mankind,"  "  the  lord  of  im- 
derstanding. "  One  of  his  emblems  is  the  *  *  wedge  "or  *  *  arrow- 
head," the  essential  element  of  cuneiform  writing,  which  seems 
to  be  assigned  to  him  as  the  inventor,  or  at  least  the  patron,  of 
the  Chaldsean  alphabet.^^  Another  is  the  serpent,  which  occu- 
pies so  conspicuous  a  place  among  the  symbols  of  the  gods  on 
the  black  stones  recording  benefactions,  and  which  sometimes 
appears  upon  the  cylinders.  [PI.  XIX.,  Fig.  3.]  This  symbol, 
here  as  elsewhere,  is  emblematic  of  superhuman  knowledge-^ 
a  record  of  the  primeval  belief  that  the  serpent  was  more  sub- 
tle than  any  beast  of  the  field. "  *^  The  stellar  name  of  Hoa  was 
Elimmut ;  and  it  is  suspected  that  in  this  aspect  he  was  identi- 
fied with  the  constellation  Draco,  which  is  perhaps  the  Kimah 
(HD'S)  of  Scripture.**  Besides  his  chief  character  of  **god  of 
knowledge,"  Hoa  is  also  "god  of  life,"  a  capacity  in  which  the 
serpent  would  again  fitly  symbolize  him.**  He  was  likewise 
**  god  of  glory,"  and  *'god  of  giving,"  being,  as  Berosus  said, 
the  great  giver  of  good  gif  te  to  man.** 
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The  monuments  do  not  contain  much  evidence  of  the  early 
worship  of  Hoa.  His  name  appears  on  a  very  ancient  stone 
tablet  brought  from  Mugheir  (Ur) ;  but  otherwise  his  claim  to 
be  accounted  one  of  the  primeval  gods  must  rest  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Berosus  and  Helladius,  who  represent  him  as  known 
to  the  first  settlers.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  tutelary  god 
of  Is  or  Hit^  which  Isidore  of  Gharax  calls  Aeipolis,^  (^ke'moTnc), 
or  **  Hea^s  city ; "  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  was  a  very 
ancient  place.  The  Assyrian  kings  buih  him  temples  at 
Asshur  an^  Calah. 

Hoa  had  a  wife  Dav-Kvna,  of  whom  a  few  words  will  be 
said  presently.  Their  most  celebrated  son  was  Merodach  or 
Bel-Merodach,  the  Belus  of  Babylonian  times.  As  Kimmut, 
Hoa  was  also  the  father  of  Nebo,  whose  functions  bear  a  gen- 
eral resemblance  to  his  own. 

DAV-KINA, 

Dav-Kina,  the  wife  of  Hoa,  is  clearly  the  Dauk^  or  Davk6 
(Aa{p/c9)  of  Damascius/'  who  was  the  wife  of  AtLs  and  mother  of 
Belus  (Bel-Merodach).  Her  name  is  thought  to  signify  ''the 
chief  lady."*^  She  has  no  distinctive  titles  or  important  posi- 
tion in  the  Pantheon,  but,  like  Anata,  takes  her  husband's 
epithets  with  a  mere  distinction  of  gender. 

sm,  or  HURKi. 

The  first  god  of  the  S6CX)nd  Triad  is  Sin,  or  Hurki,  the  moon- 
deity.  It  is  in  condescension  to  Greek  notions  that  Berosus 
inverts  the  true  Chaldeean  order,  and  places  the  sun  before 
the  moon  in  his  enumeration  of  tiie  heavenly  bodies.^  Chal- 
dsean  mythology  gives  a  very  decided  preference  to  the  lesser 
luminary,  perhaps  because  the  nights  are  more  pleasant  than 
the  days  in  hot  countries.  With  respect  to  the  names  of  the 
god,  we  may  observe  that  Sin,  the  Assyrian  or  Semitic  term, 
is  a  word  of  quite  uncertain  etymology,  which,  however,  is 
found  applied  to  the  moon  in  many  Semitic  languages ;  ^  while 
Hurki,  which  is  the  Chaldaean  or  Hamitic  name,  is  probably 
from  a  root  cognate  to  the  Hebrew  '  Ur,  ii;r,  *  *  vigilare, "  whence 
is  derived  the  term  sometimes  used  to  signify  '  *  an  angel "  ** — 
*/r,  t;^,  *'  a  watcher." 

The  titles  of  Hurki  are  usually  somewhat  vague.  He  is 
**the  chief,"  **the  powerful,"  **the  lord  of  the  spii-its,"  '*he 
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who  dwells  in  the  great  heavens;'*  or,  hyperholically,  *'the 
chief  of  the  gods  of  heaven  and  earth,''  *'the  king  of  the 
gods,"  and  even  **  the  god  of  the  gods. "  Sometimes,  however, 
his  titles  are  more  definite  and  particular:  as,  firstly,  when 
they  belong  to  him  in  respect  of  his  being  the  celestial  himi- 
nary— ^.g.,  **the  bright,"  **the  shining,"  **the  lord  of  the 
month;"  and,  secondly,  when  they  represent  him  as  presiding 
over  buildings  and  architecture,  which  the  Chaldaeans  appear 
to  have  placed  under  his  special  superintendence.  In  this 
connection  he  is  called  *Hhe  supporting  architect,"  **th6 
strongthener  of  fortifications,"  and,  more  g^ierally, ''  the  lord 
of  building"  (Bel-zuna).^  Bricks,  the  Chaldsean  building  ma- 
terial, were  of  course  under  his  protection;  and  the  sign 
which  designates  them  is  also  the  sign  of  the  month  over 
which  he  was  considered  to  exert  particular  care."  His  ordi- 
nary S3nnbol  is  the  crescent  or  new  moon,  which  is  commonly 

represented  as  large,  but  of  extreme  thinness  w^^r) ;  though 

not  without  a  certain  variety  in  the  forms  ^^^     ^  JV 

The  most  curious  and  the  most  purely  conventional  repreeen-   , 
tations  are  a  linear  semicircle,  \        /,  and  an  imitation  of 

this  semicircle  formed  by  three  straight  lines  ••  \ /.    The  il- 
luminated part  of  the  moon's  disk  is  always  turned  directly    ^ 
towards  the  horizon,  a  position  but  rarely  seen  in  nature. 

The  chief  Chald«an  temple  to  the  moon-god  was  at  Ur  or 
Hur  (Mugheir),  a  city  which  probably  derived  its  name  from 
him,^  and  which  was  under  his  special  protection.  He  had 
also  shrines  at  Babylon  and  Borsipjya,  and  likewise  at  Calah 
and  Dur-Sargina  (Khorsabad).  Few  deities  appear  to  have 
been  worshipped  with  such  constancy  by  the  Chaldaean  kings. 
His  great  temple  at  Ur  was  begun  by  Urukh^  and  finished  by 
his  son  Ilgi— the  two  most  ancient  of  aU  the  monarcha  Later 
in  the  series  we  find  him  in  such  honor  that  every  king's 
name  during  some  centuries  comprise  the  name  of  the  moon- 
god  in  it.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Chaldaean  power  he  is 
again  in  high  repute.  Nebuchcuinezzar  mentions  hun  with  re- 
spect; and  Nabonidus,  the  last  native  monarch,  restores  his 
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shrine  at  Ur,  and  accumulates  upon  him  the  most  high-sound- 
ing titles." 

The  moon-god  is  called,  in  more  than  one  inscription,  the 
eldest  son  of  Bel-Nixhrod.  He  had  a  wife  (the  moon-goddess) 
whose  title  was  ''  the  great  lady,"  and  who  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  lists.  She  and  her  husband  were  con- 
jointly the  tutelary  deities  of  Ur  or  Hur;  and  a  particular 
portion  of  the  great  temple  there  was  dedicated  to  her  honor 
especially.  Her  *'ark"  or  **  tabernacle,"  which  was  separate 
from  that  of  her  husband,  was  probably,  as  well  as  his,  de- 
posited in  this  sanctuary.  It  bore  the  title  of  '^the  lesser 
light,"  while  his  was  called,  emphatically,  ''  the  light." 

SAN,  or  SANSL 

San,  or  Sansi,  the  sun-god,  was  the  second  member  of  the 
second  Triad.  The  main  element  of  this  name  is  probably 
connected  with  the  root  shani^  *JC>,  which  is  in  Arabic,  and 
perhaps  in  Hebrew,  **  bright."  ^^  Hence  we  may  perhaps  com- 
pare our  own  word  **8un"  with  the  ChaldeBan  *'San;"  for 
**  sun"  is  most  likely  connected  etymologically  with  **  sheen  " 
and  ** shine."  Shamas  or  Shemesh,  K^De»,  the  Semitic  title  of 
the  god,  is  altogether  separate  and  distinct,  signifying,  as  it 
does,  the  ministering  office  of  the  sun,"  and  not  the  brilliancy 
of  his  light.  A  trace  of  the  Hamitic  name  appears  in  the  well- 
known  city  Bethsain,"  whose  appellation  is  declared  by  Eu- 
gesippus  to  signify  '*  domus  Sohs,"  **  the  house  of  the  sun."*> 

The  titles  applied  to  the  sun-god  have  not  often  much  direct 
reference  to  his  physical  powers  or  attributes.  He  is  called 
indeed,  in  some  places,  **  the  lord  of  fire,"  **the  light  of  the 
gods,"  **  the  ruler  of  the  day,"  and  **  he  who  illumines  the  ex- 
panse of  heaven  and  earth."  But  conmionly  he  is  either 
spoken  of  in  a  more  general  way,  as  **  the  regent  of  all  things, " 
**  the  establisher  of  heaven  and  earth ;"  or,  if  special  functions 
are  assigned  to  him,  they  are  connected  with  his  supposed 
"motive"  power,  as  inspiring  warlike  thoughts  in  the  minds 
of  the  kings,  directing  and  favorably  influencing  their  expedi- 
tions ;  or  again,  as  helping  them  to  discharge  any  of  the  other 
active  duties  of  royalty.  San  is  *  *  the  supreme  ruler  who  casts 
a  favorable  eye  on  expeditions,"  **  the  vanquisher  of  the  king's 
enemies,"  **  the  breaker-up  of  opposition."  He  **  casts  his  mo- 
tive influence"  over  the  monarchs,  and  causes  them  to  ** as- 
semble their  chariots  and  warriors  "—he  goes  forth  with  their 
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armiee,  and  enables  them  to  extend  their  dominions — ^he  chases 
their  enemies  before  them,  causes  opposition  to  cease,  and 
brings  them  back  with  victory  to  their  own  comitries.  Be- 
sides this,  he  helps  them  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  power,  and  to 
rule  over  their  subjects  with  authority.  It  seems  that,  from 
observing  the  manifest  agency  of  the  material  sim  in  stimu- 
lating ail  the  functions  of  nature,  the  Chaldseans  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  sun-god  exerted  a  similar  influence  on  the 
minds  of  men,  and  was  the  great  motive  CLgent  in  hmnan 
history. 

The  chief  seats  of  the  8tm>god's  worship  in  Chaldsea  appear 
to  have  been  the  two  famous  cities  of  Larsa  (EUasaxf)  and  Sip- 
para.  The  great  temple  of  the  Sim,  called  Bit-Parra,^  at  the 
former  place,  was  erected  by  Urukh,  repaired  by  more  than 
one  of  the  later  Chaldsean  monarchs,  and  completely  restored 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  At  Sippara,  the  worship  of  the  sun-god 
was  so  predominant,  that  Abydenus,  probably  following  Bero- 
sus,  calls  the  town  Heliopolis.^  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Adrammelech,  or  **  Fire-king,  "••  whose  worship  the  Seph- 
arvites  (or  people  of  Sippara)  introduced  into  Samaria,^  was 
this  deity.  Sippara  is  called  Tsipar  sha  Sliamas,  '*  Sippara  of 
the  Sun,'^  in  various  inscriptions,  and  possessed  a  temple  of 
the  god  which  was  repaired  and  adorned  by  many  of  the  an- 
cient Chaldsean  kings,  as  well  as  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Na- 
bonidus. 

The  general  prevalence  of  San's  worship  is  indicated  most 
clearly  by  the  cylinders.  Few  comparatively  of  thos^  which 
have  any  divine  symbol  upon  them  are  without  his.    The  sym.- 

bol  is  either  a  simple  circle  ^    Ji  a  quartered  disk 

a  four-rayed  orb  of  a  more  elaborate  character 

San  or  Sansi  had  a  wife,  Ai,  Gula,  or  Anunit,  of  whom  it 
now  follows  to  speak. 

AI,  GULA,  or  ANUNTF. 

Ai,  Gula,  or  Anunit,  was  the  female  power  of  the  sun,  and 
was  commonly  associated  with  San  in  temples  and  invocations. 
Her  names  are  of  uncertain  signification,  except  the  second, 
Gula,  which  undoubtedly  means  **  great,"  being  so  translated 
in  the  vocabularies.^   It  is  suspected  that  the  three  terms  may 


or 
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have  been  attached  respectively  to  the  **risiiig,"  the  '*cidmi- 
nating/  and  the  ''setting  sun,"^  since  they  do  not  appear  to 
interchange;  while  the  name  Quia  is  distinctly  stated  in  one 
inscription  to  belong  to  the  **  great "  goddess,  "'  the  wife  of  the 
meridian  Sun."  It  is  perhaps  an  objection  to  this  view,  that 
the  male  Sim,  who  is  decidedly  the  superior  deity,  does  not 
appear  to  be  manifested  in  Chaldsea  under  any  such  threefold 
representation.^ 

As  a  substantive  deity,  distinct  from  her  husband,  Gula's 
characteristics  are  that  she  presides  over  life  and  over  f ecmx- 
dity.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  these  offices  belong  to  her 
alone,  or  whether  she  is  associated  in  each  of  them  with  a  sis- 
ter goddess.  Hiere  is  a  *' Mistress  of  Life,"  who  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  special  dispenser  of  that  blessing;  and  there  is  a 
'*  Mistress  of  the  Gk>ds,"  who  is  expressly  said  to  *'  preside  over 
births."  Concerning  these  two  personages  we  cannot  at  pres- 
ent determine  whether  they  are  really  distinct  deities,  or 
whether  they  are  not  rather  aspects  of  Gula,  sufficiently  marked 
to  be  represented  in  the  temples  by  distinct  idols.^ 

Gula  was  worshipped  in  dose  combination  with  her  husband, 
both  at  Larsa  and  Sippara.  Her  name  appears  in  the  inscrip^ 
tions  connected  with  both  places;  and  she  is  probably  the 
*■ '  Anammelech, "  whom  the  Sepharvites  honored  in  conjunction 
with  Adrammelech,  the  ' '  Fire-King. "  ^  In  later  times  she  had 
also  temples  independent  of  her  husband,  at  Babylon  and  Bor- 
sippa,  as  well  as  at  Calah  Asshur. 

The  Emblem  now  commonly  regarded  as  symbolizing  Gkda 
is  the  eight-rayed  disk  or  orb,  which  frequently  accompanies 
the  orb  with  four  rays  in  the  Babylonian  representations.    In 


lieu  of  a  disk,  we  have  sometimes  an  eight-rayed  star 


and  even  occasionally  a  star  with  six  rays  only  ^^^.    It  is 


curious  that  the  eight-rayed  star  became  at  an  early  period 
the  universal  emblem  of  divinity:  but  j»erhap8  we  can  only 
conclude  from  this  the  stellar  origin  of  the  worship  generally, 
and  not  any  special  pre-eminence  or  priority  of  Anunit  over 
other  deities. 
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TXTL,  or  ITA. 

The  third  member  of  the  second  Triad  is  the  god  of  the  at- 
moephere,  whose  name  it  has  been  proposed  to  render  phonet- 
ically in  a  great  variety  of  ways,™  Until  a  general  agreement 
shall  be  established,  it  is  thought  best  to  retain  a  name  with 
which  readers  are  familiar;  and  the  form  Vul  will  therefore 
be  used  in  these  volumes.  Were  Iva  the  correct  articulation, 
we  might  regard  the  term  as  simply  the  old  Hamitic  name  for 
•*  the  air,"  and  illustrate  it  by  the  Arabic  heva  \yp^  which  has 
still  that  meaning. 

The  importance  of  Vul  in  the  Chaldsean  mythology,  and  his 
strong  positive  character,  contrast  remarkably  with  the  weak 
and  shadowy  features  of  Uranus,  or  JEther,  in  the  classical 
system.  Vul  indeed  corresponds  in  great  measure  with  the 
classical  Zeus  or  Jupiter,  being,  like  him,  the  real  **  Prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air,"  the  lord  of  the  whirlwind  and  the  tem- 
pest, and  the  wielder  of  the  thimderbolt.  His  standard  titles 
are  **  the  minister  of  heaven  and  earth,"  **  the  Lord  of  the  air," 
**  he  who  makes  the  tempest  to  rage."  He  is  regarded  as  the 
destroyer  of  crops,  the  rooter-up  of  trees,  the  scatterer  of  the 
harvest.  Famine,  scarcity,  and  even  their  consequence,  pes- 
tilence, are  assigned  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  in  his  hand  a 
"  flaming  sword,"  with  which  he  effects  his  works  of  destruc- 
tion; and  this  '*  flaming  sword,"  which  probably  represents 
lightning,  becomes  his  emblem  upon  the  tablets  and  cylinders, 
where  it  is  figured  as  a  double  or  triple  bolt.''*  [PI.  XIX.,  Fig.  4.] 
Vul  again,  as  the  god  of  the  atmosphere,  gives  the  rain ;  and 
hence  he  is  **the  careful  and  beneficent  chief,"  "the  giver 
of  abundance,"  **the  lord  of  fecundity."  In  this  capacity  he 
is  naturally  chosen  to  preside  over  canals,  the  great  fertilizers 
of  Babylonia ;  and  we  fiind  among  his  titles  '  *  the  lord  of  canals, " 
and  **  the  establisher  of  works  of  irrigation." 

There  is  not  much  evidence  of  the  worship  of  Vul  in  Chal- 
dsea  during  the  early  times.  That  he  must  have  been  known 
appears  from  the  fact  of  his  name  forming  an  element  in  the 
name  of  Shamas-Vul,  son  of  Ismi-dagon,  who  ruled  over  Chal- 
daea  about  b.o.  ISSO.'^  It  is  also  certain  that  this  Shamas-Vul 
set  up  his  worship  at  Asshur  (Kileh-Sherghat)  in  Assyria,  as- 
sociating him  there  with  his  father  Ana,  and  building  to  them 
conjointly  a  great  temple.'*  Further  than  this  we  have  no 
proof  that  he  was  an  object  of  worship  in  the  time  of  the  first 
monarchy;  though  in  the  time  of  Assyrian  preponderance,  as 
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well  sa  in  that  of  the  later  Babylonian  Empire,  there  were  few 
gods  more  venerated. 

Vul  is  sometimes  associated  with  a  goddess,  Shala  or  Tala, 
who  is  probably  the  Salambo  or  Saleunbas  of  the  lexicogra- 
phers.'* The  meaning  of  her  name  is  uncertain ;  '*  and  her  epi- 
thets are  for  the  most  part  obscure.  Her  ordinary  title  is  aar- 
rat  or  aharrat,  **  queen,"  the  feminine  of  theconmicn  word  aar, 
which  means  **  Chief,"  "King,"  or  ** Sovereign." 

BAB,  NIN,  or  NDOP. 

If  we  are  right  in  regarding  the  five  gods  who  stand  next  to 
thQ  Triad  formed  of  the  Moon,  the  Sun,  and  the  Atmosphere, 
as  representatives  of  the  five  planets  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
the  god  Nin,  or  Ninip,  should  be  Saturn.  His  names,  Bar  and 
Nin,  are  respectively  a  Semitic  and  a  Hamitic  term  signifying 
**lord"  or  **  master."  Nin-ip,  his  full  Hamitic  appellation, 
signifies  ** Nin,  by  name,"  or  "he  whose  name  is  Nin;"  and 
similarly,  his  full  Semitic  appellation  seems  to  have  been  Bar- 
shem,  **  Bar,  by  name,"  or  *'  he  whose  name  is  Bar  " — a  term 
which  is  not  indeed  found  in  the  inscriptions,  but  which  appears 
to  have  been  well  known  to  the  early  Syrians  and  Armenians,'* 
and  which  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  title  Barsemii,  borne 
by  the  kings  of  Hatra  (Hadhr  near  Kileh-Sherghat)  in  Roman 
times." 

In  character  and  attributes  the  classical  god  whom  Nin  most 
closely  resembles  is,  however,  not  Saturn,  but  Hercules.  An 
indication  of  this  connection  is  perhaps  contained  in  the  Hero- 
dotean  genealogy,  which  makes  Hercules  an  ancestor  of  Ninus.^' 
Many  classical  traditions,  we  must  remember,  identified  Her- 
cules with  Saturn  ;'•  and  it  seems  certain  that  in  the  East  at 
any  rate  this  identification  was  common.^  Nin,  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, is  the  god  of  strength  and  courage.  He  is  **  the  lord  of 
the  brave,"  **  the  champion,"  *'  the  warrior  who  subdues  foes," 
'*  he  who  strengthens  the  heart  of  his  followers; "  and  again, 
"  the  destroyer  of  enemies,"  *'  the  reducer  of  the  disobedient," 
**  the  exterminator  of  rebels,"  "  he  whose  sword  is  good."  In 
many  respects  he  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Nergal  or  Mara. 
like  him,  he  is  a  god  of  battle  and  of  the  chase,  presiding  over 
the  king's  expeditions,  whether  for  war  or  hunting,  and  giving 
success  in  both  alike.  At  the  same  time  he  has  qualities  which 
seem  wholly  imconnected  with  any  that  have  been  hitherto 
mentioned.    He  is  the  true  ' '  Fish-God  "  of  Berosus,"  and  is  fig- 
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ured  as  such  in  the  sculptures.  [PI.  XIX. ,  Fig.  5.  J  In  this  point 
of  view  he  is  called  **  the  god  of  the  sea,"  **he  who  dwells  in 
the  sea,"  and  again,  somewhat  curiously,  **  the  opener  of  aque- 
ducts." Besides  these  epithets,  he  has  many  of  a  more  gen- 
eral character,  as  *'  the  powerful  chief,"  *'  the  supreme,"  "  the 
first  of  the  gods,"  **  the  favorite  of  the  gods,"  ''  the  chief  of  the 
spirits,"  and  the  like.  Again,  he  has  a  set  of  epithets  which 
seem  to  point  to  his  stellar  character,  very  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  the  notion  that,  as  a  celestial  luminary,  he  was  Saturn. 
We  find  ^^Tn  called  **  the  light  of  heaven  and  earth,"  *'  ho  who, 
like  the  sun,  the  light  of  the  gods,  irradiates  the  nations." 
These  phrases  appear  to  point  to  the  Moon,  or  to  some  very 
brilliant  star,  and  are  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  notion 
that  he  was  the  dark  and  distant  Saturn. 

Nin's  emblem  in  Assyria  is  the  Man-bull^  the  impersonation 
of  strength  and  power.  [PI.  XIX.,  Fig.  6.]  He  guards  the  pal- 
aces of  the  Assyrian  kings,  who  reckon  him  their  tutelary  god, 
and  give  his  name  to  their  capital  city.  We  may  conjecture 
that  in  Babylonia  his  emblem  was  the  sacred  fish,  which  is 
often  seen  imder  different  forms  upon  the  cylinders.  [PI.  XIX., 
Fig.  7.] 

The  monuments  furnish  no  evidence  of  the  early  worship  of 
Nin  in  Chaldsea.  W^e  may  perhaps  gather  the  fact  from  Bero- 
sus'  account  of  the  Fish-Gk)d  as  an  early  object  of  veneration 
in  that  region,®^  as  well  as  from  the  Hamitic  etymology  of  the 
name  by  which  he  was  ordinarily  known  even  in  Assyria.^ 
There  he  was  always  one  of  the  most  important  deities.  His 
temple  at  Nineveh  was  very  famous,  and  is  noticed  by  Tacitus 
in  his  ^*  Annals; " ^  and  he  had  likewise  two  temples  at  Calah 
(Nimrud),  both  of  them  buildings  of  some  pretension. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  ^  that  Nin  was  the  son  of  Bel- 
Nimrod,  and  that  Beltis  was  both  his  wife  and  his  mother. 
These  relationships  are  well  established,  since  they  are  repeat- 
edly asserted.  One  tablet,  however,  inverts  the  genealogy,  and 
makes  Bel-Nimrod  the  son  of  Nin,  instead  of  his  father.  The 
contradiction  perhaps  springs  from  the  double  character  of  this 
divinity,  who,  as  Saturn,  is  the  father,  but,  as  Hercules,  the 
son  of  Jupiter. 

BELrMERODACH. 

Bel-Merodach  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  planet  Jupiter,  which 
is  still  called  Bel  by  the  Mendseans.  The  name  Merodach  is  of 
imcertain  etymology  and  meaning.    It  has  been  com  pared  with 
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the  Persian  MardaJc,^  the  diminutive  of  mard,  **  a  man,"  and 
with  the  Arabic  Mirrichy^'*  which  is  the  name  ot  the  planet  Mars. 
But,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  term  belongs 
to  the  Hamitic  Babylonian,  it  is  in  vain  to  have  recourse  to 
Arian  or  Semitic  tongues  for  its  derivation.  Most  likely  the 
word  is  a  descriptive  epithet,  originally  attached  to  the  name 
Bel,  in  the  same  way  as  Mpru,  but  ultimately  usurping  its 
place  and  coming  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  name  of  the 
deity.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  phonetic  representative  of 
Merodach  has  been  found  on  the  monuments;  if  so,  the  pro- 
mmciation  should,  appcurently,  be  Amardak^  whence  we  might 
derive  the  Amordacia  {'Afiopiaida)  of  Ptolemy.  «* 

The  titles  and  attributes  of  Merodach  are  of  more  than  usual 
vagueness.  In  the  most  ancient  monuments  which  mention 
him,  he  seems  to  be  called  '^  the  old  man  of  the  gods,"^  and 
'Hhe  judge; "  he  also  certainly  has  the  gateSy  which  in  early 
times  were  the  seats  of  justice,  under  his  special  protection. 
Thus  he  would  seem  to  be  the  god  of  justice  and  judgment — 
an  idea  which  may  have  given  rise  to  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
planet  Jupiter,  viz.  aedek,  piy,  ^' justitia."    Bel-Merodach  was 

worshipped  in  the  early  Chaldssan  kingdom,  as  appears  from 
the  Tel-Sifr  tablets.  He  was  probably  from  a  very  remote  time 
the  tutelary  god  of  the  city  of  Babylon ;  ^  and  hence,  as  that 
city  grew  into  importance,  the  worship  of  Merodach  became 
more  prominent.  The  Assyrian  monarchs  always  especially  as- 
sociate Babylon  with  this  god ;  and  in  the  later  Babylonian  em- 
pire he  becomes  by  far  the  chief  object  of  worship.  It  is  his 
temple  which  Herodotus  describes  so  elaborately,'*  and  his 
image,  which,  according  to  the  Apocryphal  Daniel,  the  Baby- 
lonians worshipped  with  so  much  devotion.*^  Nebuchadnezzar 
calls  him  ' '  the  king  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  '*  *  ^  the  great 
lord,"  **  the  senior  of  the  gods,"  "the  most  ancient,"  **  the  sup- 
porter of  sovereignty,"  '*the  layer-up  of  treasures,"  etc.,  and 
ascribes  to  him  all  his  glory  and  success. 

We  have  no  means  of  determining  which  among  the  em- 
blems of  the  gods  is  to  be  assigned  to  Bel-Merodach ;  nor  is 
there  any  sculptured  form  which  can  be  certainly  attached  to 
him.  According  to  Diodorus,  the  great  statue  of  Bel-Merodach 
at  Babylon  was  a  figure  "standing and  walking y^  Such  a 
form  appears  more  often  than  any  other  upon  the  cylinders  of 
the  Babylonians ;  and  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  conjecture  that 
it  may  represent  this  favorite  deity.    [PL  XIX.,  Fig.  8.] 


} 

k 


Flu  of  ths  Buini  n  fiiinrud  (Calih). 


OiMt  Hotmd  td  Nimiud  or  CU«h  (*fter  Larud). 
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znt-BAHiT. 

Bel-Merodach  has  a  wife,  with  wham  he  is  commonly  asso- 
ciated, called  Zir-banit.  She  had  a  temple  at  Babylon,  proba- 
bly attached  to  her  husband^s,  and  is  perhaps  the  Babylonian 
Juno  (Hera)  of  Diodorus.**  The  essential  element  of  her  name 
seems  to  be  Zir,  which  is  an  old  Hamitic  root  of  uncertain 
meaning,  while  the  accompanying  hanit  is  a  descriptive  epi- 
thet, which  may  be  rendered  by  **genetrix."  Zir-banit  was 
probably  the  goddess  whose  worship  the  Babylonian  settlers  car* 
ried  to  Samaria,  foid  who  is  called  Sucooth-benoth  inScript- 
ure.^ 

mSRGAL. 

Nergal,  the  planet  Mars,  whose  name  was  continued  to  a 
late  date,  under  the  form  of  Nerig  in  the  astronomical  system 
of  the  Mendaeans,  is  a  god  whose  character  and  attributes  are 
tolerably  clear  and  definite.  His  name  is  evidently  com- 
pounded of  the  two  Hamitic  roots  nir^  '^a  man,'^  and  gulaj 
**  great; "  so  that  he  is  **  the  great  man,"  or  **  the  groat  hero." 
He  is  the  special  god  of  war  and  of  hunting,  more  particularly 
of  the  latter.  His  titles  are  *'  the  king  of  battle,"  *'  the  cham- 
pion of  the  gods,"  *'the  storm  ruler,"  **the  strong  begetter," 
* '  the  tutelar  god  of  Babylonia, "  and  ' '  the  god  of  the  chase. "  He 
is  usually  coupled  with  Nin,  who  likewise  presides  over  bat- 
tles and  over  hunting;  but  while  Nin  is  at  least  his  equal  in 
the  former  sphere,  Nergal  has  a  decided  pre-eminence  in  the 
latter. 

We  have  no  distinct  evidence  that  Nergal  was  worshipped 
in  the  primitive  times.  He  is  first  mentioned  by  some  of  the 
early  Assyrian  kings,^  who  regard  him  as  their  ancestor.  It 
has,  however,  been  conjectured  that,  like  Bil-Nipru,  he  rep- 
resented the  deified  hero,  Nimrod,^  who  may  have  been  wor- 
shipped in  difl^erent  parts  of  Ohaldsea  under  different  titles. 

The  city  peculiarly  dedicated  to  Nergal  was  Cutha  or  Tig- 
gaba,  which  is  constantly  called  his  city  in  the  inscriptions. 
He  was  worshipped  also  at  Tarbisa,  near  Nineveh,  but  in  Tig- 
gaba  he  was  said  to  *'  live,"  and  his  shrine  there  was  one  of 
great  celebrity.  Hence  ''the  men  of  Outh,"  when  transported 
to  Samaria  by  the  Assyrians,  naturally  enough  '^  made  Nei^gal 
their  god,"  carrying  his  worship  with  them  into  their  new 
country.* 

It  is  probable  that  Nergal's  symbol  was  the  Man  Lion.  [PL 
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XX.  J  Nir  is  sometimes  used  in  the  inscriptions  in  the  meaning 
of  *'  lion ; "  and  the  Semitic  name  for  the  god  himself  is  '*  Aria  " 
—the  ordinary  term  for  the  kixig  of  beasts  both  in  Hebrew  and 
in  Svriac.  Perhaps  we  have  here  the  true  derivation  of  the 
Greek  name  for  the  god  of  war,  Ares  {'Ap/Kh^  which  has  long 
puzzled  classical  scholars.  The  lion  would  symbolize  both  the 
fighting  and  the  htmting  propensities  of  the  god,  for  he  not  only 
engages  in  combats  upon  occasions,  but  often  chases  his  prey 
and  runs  it  down  like  a  hunter.  Again,  if  Nergal  is  the  Man- 
Lion,  his  association  in  the  buildings  with  the  Man-Bull  would 
be  exactly  parallel  with  the  conjunction,  which  we  sa  con- 
stantly find,  between  him  and  Nin  in  the  inscriptions. 

Nergal  had  a  wife,  called  Laz,  of  whom,  however,  nothing 
is  known  beyond  her  name.  It  is  uncertedn  which  among  the 
emblems  of  the  gods  appertains  to  him. 

ISHTAR,   or  NANA. 

Ishtar,  or  Nana,  is  the  planetary  Venus,  and  in  general  feat- 
ures corresponds  with  the  classical  goddess.  Her  name  Ishtar 
is  that  by  which  she  was  known  in  Assyria;  and  the  same 
term  prevailed  with  slight  modifications  among  the  Semitic 
races  generally.  The  Phoenician  form  was  Astarte,  the  He- 
brew Ashtoreth ;  ^^  the  later  Mendsean  form  was  Ashtar.  In 
Babylonia  the  goddess  was  known  as  Nana,  which  seems  to  be 
the  Nansda  of  the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  ^''^  and  the  Nani  of 
the  modem  Syrians.  ^'^  No  satisfactory  accoimt  can  at  present 
be  given  of  the  etymology  of  either  name ;  for  the  proposal  to 
connect  Ishtar  with  the  Greek  oaHjp  (Zend  starann,  Sanscrit 
fara,  English  star^  Latin  steUa),  though  it  has  great  names  in 
its  favor,  1*  is  not  worthy  of  much  attention. 

Ishtar's  aphrodisiac  character,  though  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  does  not  appear  very  clearly  in  the  inscriptions.  She 
is  **  the  goddess  who  rejoices  mankind,"  and  her  most  com- 
mon epithet  is  "  Asurah,'*  *'the  fortunate,"  or  **the  happy. "^^ 
But  otherwise  her  epithets  are  vague  and  general,  insomuch 
that  she  is  often  scarcely  distinguishable  from  Beltis.  She  is 
called ' '  the  mistress  of  heaven  and  earth, "  *  *  the  great  goddess, " 
"  the  queen  of  all  the  gods; "  and  again  **  the  goddess  of  war 
and  battle,"  '*the  queen  of  victory,"  "she  who  arranges  bat- 
tles," and  '^she  who  defends  from  attacks."  She  is  also  rep- 
resented in  the  inscriptions  of  one  king  as  the  goddess  of  the 
chafle.^ 
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The  worship  of  Ishtar  was  wide-spread,  and  her  shrines  were 
numerous.  She  is  often  called  **the  queen  of  Babylon,"  and 
must  certainly  have  had  a  temple  in  that  city.^*^  She  had 
also  temples  at  Asshur  (Eileh-Sherghat),  at  Arbela,  and  at 
Nineveh.  It  may  be  sxispected  that  her  symbol  was  the  naked 
female  form,  which  is  not  uncommon  upon  the  cylinders.  |  PI. 
XXI.,  Figs.  1,  2.]  She  may  also  be  represented  by  the  rude 
images  in  baked  clay  so  common  throughout  the  Mesopota- 
mian  ruins,  which  are  generally  regarded  as  images  of  My- 
htta.i"' 

Ishtar  is  sometimes  coupled  with  Nebo  in  such  a  way  as  to 
suggest  the  notion  that  she  was  his  wife.  Thi»,  however,  can 
hardly  have  been  her  real  position  in  the  mythology,  since  Nebo 
had,  as  will  presently  appear,  another  wife,  Varamit,  whom 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  identical  with  Ishtar.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  conjimction  is  casual  and  axx^idental,  being 
due  to  special  and  temporary  caiises.^^ 

NEBO. 

The  last  of  the  five  planetary  gods  is  Nebo,  who  undoubted- 
ly represents  the  planet  Mercury.  [PI.  XXI.,  Fig.  3.]  His  name 
is  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  both  in  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  jio® 
and  we  may  perhaps  assign  it  a  Semitic  derivation,  &om  the 
root  ntbbahy  X3J,  **to  prophesy."  It  is  his  special  function 
to  preside  over  knowledge  and  learning.  He  is  called  ^'the 
god  who  possesses  intelligence,"  **hewho  hears  from  afar," 
**hewho  teaches,"  or  **he  who  teaches  and  instructs."  In 
this  point  of  view,  he  of  course  approximates  to  Hoa,  whose 
son  he  is  called  in  some  inscriptions,  and  to  whom  he  bears  a 
general  resemblance.  like  Hoa,  he  is  symbolized  by  the  sim- 
ple wedge  or  arrowhead,"^  the  primary  and  essential  element 
of  cimeif  orm  writing,  to  mark  his  joint  presidency  with  that 
God  over  writing  and  literature.  At  the  same  time  Nebo 
has,  like  so  many  of  the  Chaldsean  gods,  a  number  of  general 
titles,  implying  divine  power,  which,  if  they  had  belonged  to 
him  only,  would  have  seemed  to  prove  him  the  supreme  deity. 
He  is '*  the  Lord  of  lords,  who  has  no  equal  in  power,"  **the 
supreme  chief,"  "the  sustainer,"  **  the  supporter,"  *' the  ever 
re€uiy,"  **  the  guardian  over  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  **  the 
lord  of  the  constellations,"  **the  holder  of  the  sceptre  of 
power,"  **  he  who  grants  to  kings  the  sceptre  of  royalty  for  the 
governance  of  their  people. "  It  is  chiefly  by  his  omission  from 
many  lists,  and  his  humble  place  when  he  is  mentioned  to* 
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gether  with  the  really  groat  godfi,  tbat  we  know  he  was  myth- 
ologically  a  deity  of  no  very  great  eminence. 

There  is  nothing  to  prove  the  early  worship  of  Nebo.  His 
name  does  not  appear  as  an  element  in  any  royal  appellation 
belonging  to  the  ChaldsBan  aeries.  Nor  is  there  any  reference 
to  him  in  the  records  of  the  primeval  times.  Still,  as  he  is 
probably  of  Babylonian  rather  than  Assyrian  origin,  ^^  and  as 
an  Assyrian  king  is  named  after  him  in  the  twelfth  century 
B.c.,^^^  we  may  assimoie  that  he  was  not  xmknown  to  the  primi- 
tive people  of  Chaldaea,  though  at  present  their  remains  have 
furnished  us  with  no  mention  of  him.  In  later  ages  the  chief 
seat  of  his  worship  was  Borsippa,  where  the  great  and  famous 
temple,  known  at  present  as  the  Birs-Nimrud,  was  dedicated 
to  his  honor.  He  had  also  a  shrine  at  Calah  (Nimrud) ,  whence 
were  procured  the  statues  representing  him  which  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  He  was  in  special  favor  with  the  kings 
of  the  great  Babylonian  empire,  who  were  mostly  named  after 
him,  and  viewed  him  as  presiding  over  their  house.  His  sym- 
bol has  not  yet  been  recognized. 

The  wife  of  Nebo,  as  already  observed,  was  Varamit  or  Ur- 
mit — a  word  which  perhaps  means  '*  exalted,"  from  the  root 
on,  **to  be  Lifted  up."  No  special  attributes  are  ascribed  to 
this  goddess,  who  merely  accompanies  her  husband  in  most  of 
the  places  where  he  is  mentioned  by  name. 

Such,  then,  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  gods  worshipped  by 
the  early  ChaldsBfims.  It  would  be  an  endless  as  well  as  an 
unprofitable  task  to  give  an  account  of  the  inferior  deities. 
Their  name  is  ''  Legion ; "  and  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  too 
vague  and  shadowy  for  effective  description.  A  vast  number 
are  merely  local;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  where  this  is 
the  case  the  great  gods  of  the  Pantheon  come  before  us  repeat- 
edly, disguised  under  rustic  titles.  We  have,  moreover,  no 
clue  at  present  to  this  labyrinth,  on  which,  even  with  greater 
knowledge,  it  would  perhaps  be  best  for  us  to  forbear  to  enter; 
since  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  we  should  obtain  any 
really  valuable  results  from  its  exploration. 

A  few  words,  however,  may  be  added  upon  the  subject  of 
the  ChalddBan  cosmogony.  Although  the  only  knowledge  that 
we  possess  on  this  iK>int  is  derived  from  Berosus,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  have  really  the  behef  of  the  ancient 
people,  yet,  judging  from  internal  evidence  of  character,  we 
may  safely  pronounce  Berosus'  account  not  only  archaic,  but 
in  its  groundwork  and  essence  a  primeval  tradition,  more  an- 
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cient  probably  than  moet  of  the  gods  whom  we  have  been  con- 
Bidering. 

''In  the  beginning;"  says  this  ancient  legend,  *'all  was 
darkness  and  water,  and  therein  w^i^  generated  monstrous 
animals  of  strange  and  peculiar  forms.  There  were  men  with 
two  wings,  and  some  even  withfoor,  and  with  two  faces;  and 
others  with  two  heads,  a  man's  and  a  woman's  on  one  body ; 
and  there  were  men  with  the  heads  cmd  hcnrns  of  goats,  and 
men  with  hoofs  like  horses,  and  some  with  the  upper  parts  of 
a  man  joined  to  the  lower  parts  of  a  horse,  like  centaurs;  and 
there  were  bulls  with  himian  heads,  dogs  with  four  bodies  and 
with  fishes'  tails,  men  and  hoi-ses  with  dogs'  heads,  creatures 
with  the  heads  and  bodies  of  horses,  but  with  the  tails  of  fish, 
and  other  animals  mixing  the  forms  of  various  beasts.  Moreover 
there  were  monstrous  fish  and  reptiles  and  serpents,  and  di- 
vers other  creatures,  which  had  borrowed  something  from 
each  other's  shapes;  of  all  which  the  likenesses  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  temple  of  Belus.  A  woman  ruleth  them  all,  by 
name  Omorka,  which  is  in  Chaldee  Thalatth,  and  in  Greek 
Thalassa  (or  *' the  sea^*).  Then  Belus  appeared,  and  split  the 
woman  in  twain;  and  of  the  one  half  of  her  he  made  the 
heaven,  and  of  the  other  half  the  earth ;  and  the  beasts  that  were 
in  her  he  caused  to  perish.  And  he  split  the  darkness,  and  di- 
vided the  heaven  and  the  earth  asunder,  and  put  the  world  in 
order;  and  the  animals  that  could  not  bear  the  light  perished. 
Belus,  upon  this,  seeing  that  the  earth  was  desolate,  yet  teem- 
ing with  productive  power,  conunanded  one  of  the  gods  to  cut 
off  his  head,^^  and  to  mix  the  blood  which  flowed  forth  with 
earth,  and  form  men  therewith,  and  beasts  that  could  bear  the 
light.  So  man  was  made,  and  was  intelligent,  being  a  par^ 
taker  of  the  divine  wisdom.^^^  Likewise  Belus  made  the  stars, 
and  the  sun  and  mo(Hi,  and  the  five  planet& 

It  has  been  generally  seen  that  this  cosmogony  bears  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  the  history  of  Creation  contained  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  Some  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  argue  that  the  Mosaic  account  was  derived  from  it.  ^ 
Others,  who  reject  this  notion,  suggest  that  a  certain  ''old 
Chaldee  tradition "  was  "the  basis  of  them  both."^**  If  we 
drop  out  the  word  "  Chaldee  "  from  this  statement,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  fairly  expressing  the  truth.  The  Babylonian  le- 
gend embodies  a  primeval  tradition,  common  to  all  mankind, 
of  which  an  inspired  author  has  given  us  the  true  groundwork 
in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis.    What  is  espe- 
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cially  remarkable  is  the  fidelity,  comparatively  speaking,  with 
which  the  Babylonian  legend  reports  the  facts.  While  the 
whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the  two  account^,  "^  and  even  the  point 
of  view  from  which  they  are  taken,  differ,  ^^  the  general  outline 
of  the  narrative  in  each  is  nearly  the  same.  In  both  we  have 
the  earth  at  first  '*  without  form  and  void,"  and  ''darkness 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep."  In  both  the  first  step  taken 
towards  creation  is  the  separation  of  the  mixed  maas,  and  the 
formation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  as  the  consequence  of 
such  separation.  In  both  we  have  light  mentioned  before  the 
creation  of  the  sun  and  moon;  in  both  we  have  the  existence 
of  animals  before  man ;  and  in  both  we  have  a  divine  element 
infused  into  man  at  his  birth,  and  his  formation  ''from  the 
dust  of  the  ground."  The  only  points  in  which  the  narratives 
can  be  said  to  be  at  variance  are  points  of  order.  The  Baby- 
lonians apparently  made  the  formation  of  man  and  of  the 
animals  which  at  present  inhabit  the  earth  simultaneous,  and 
placed  the  creation  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  after,  instead 
of  before,  that  of  men  6md  animals.  In  other  respects  the 
Babylonian  narrative  either  adds  to  the  Mosaic  accoimt,  as  in 
its  description  of  the  monsters  and  their  destruction,  or  clothes 
in  mythic  language,  that  could  never  have  been  understood 
literally,  the  truth  which  in  Scripture  is  put  forth  with  severe 
simplicity.  The  cleaving  of  the  woman  Thalatth  in  twain,  and 
the  beheading  of  Belus,  are  embellishments  of  this  latter  char- 
acter; they  are  plainly  and  evidently  mythological;  nor  can 
we  suppose  them  to  have  been  at  any  time  regarded  as  facts. 
The  existence  of  the  monsters,  on  the  other  hand,  may  well 
have  been  an  actual  belief.  All  men  are  prone  to  believe  in 
such  marvels;  and  it  is  quite  possible,  as  Niebuhr  supi)oees,i^ 
that  some  discoveries  of  the  remains  of  mammoths  and  other 
monstrous  forms  embedded  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  may 
have  given  definiteness  and  prominency  to  the  Chaldsean  no- 
tions on  this  subject. 

Besides  their  correct  notions  on  the  subject  of  creation,  the 
primitive  Chaldseans  seem  also  to  have  been  aware  of  the  gen- 
eral destruction  of  mankind,  on  account  of  their  wickedness,^ 
by  a  Flood ;  and  of  the  rebellious  attempt  which  was  made 
soon  after  the  Flood  to  concentrate  themselves  in  one  place, 
instead  of  obeying  the  command  to  "  replenish  the  earth  "  ^ — 
an  attempt  which  was  thwarted  by  means  of  the  confusion  of 
their  speech.  The  Chaldsean  legends  embodying  these  primi- 
tive traditions  were  as  follows : — 
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Gk>d  appeared  to  Xisuthrus  (Noah)  in  a  dream,  and  warned 
him  that  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Dsesius,  mankind 
would  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge.  He  bade  him  bury  in  Sip- 
para,  the  City  of  the  Sun,  the  extant  writings,  first  and  last; 
and  build  a  ship,  and  enter  therein  with  his  family  and  his 
close  friends ;  and  furnish  it  with  meat  emd  drink ;  and  place 
on  board  winged  fowl,  and  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth ;  and 
when  all  was  ready,  set  sail.  Xisuthrus  asked  *  Whither  he 
was  to  sail  ? '  and  was  told,  *  To  the  gods,  with  a  prayer  that  it 
might  fare  well  with  mankind.'  Then  Xisuthrus  was  not  dis- 
obedient to  the  vision,  but  built  a  ship  five  furlongs  (3125  feet) 
in  length,  and  two  furlongs  (1250  feet)  in  breadth;  and  col- 
lected all  that  had  been  commanded  him,  and  put  his  wife  and 
children  and  close  friends  on  board.  The  flood  came ;  and  as 
soon  as  it  ceased,  Xisuthrus  let  loose  some  birds,  which,  find- 
ing neither  food  nor  a  place  where  they  could  rest,  came  back 
to  the  ark.  After  some  days  he  again  sent  out  the  birds, ^^ 
which  again  returned  to  the  ark,  but  with  feet  covered  with 
mud.  Sent  out  a  third  time,  the  birds  returned  no  more,  and 
Xisuthrus  knew  that  land  had  reappeared:  so  he  removed 
some  of  the  covering  of  the  ark,  and  looked,  and  behold!  the 
vessel  had  grounded  on  a  mountain.  Then  Xisuthrus  went 
forth  with  his  wife  and  his  daughter,  and  his  pilot,^^  and  fell 
down  and  worshipped  the  earth,^  and  built  an  altar,  and  of- 
fered sacrifice  to  the  gods;  after  which  he  disappeared  from 
sight,  together  with  those  who  had  accompanied  him.  They 
who  had  remained  in  the  ark  and  not  gone  forth  with  Xisu- 
thrus, now  left  it  and  searched  for  him,  and  shouted  out  bis 
name ;  but  Xisuthrus  was  not  seen  any  more.  Only  his  voice 
answered  them  out  of  the  air,  saying,  *  Worship  God ;  for  be- 
cause I  worshipped  God,  am  I  gone  to  dwell  with  the  gods ; 
and  they  who  were  with  me  have  shared  the  same  honor.' 
And  he  bade  them  return  to  Babylon,  and  recover  the  writings 
buried  at  Sippara,  and  make  them  known  among  men;  and  he 
told  them  that  the  land  in  which  they  then  were  was  Armenia. 
So  they,  when  they  had  heard  all,  sacrificed  to  the  gods  and 
went  their  way  on  foot  to  Babylon,  and,  having  reached  it,  re- 
covered the  buried  writings  from  Sippara,  and  built  many 
cities  and  temples,  and  restored  Babylon.  Some  x>ortion  of  the 
ark  still  continues  in  Armenia,  in  the  Gk>rdi£Ban  (Kurdish) 
Mountains;  and  persons  scrape  off  the  bitumen  firomit  to 
bring  away,  and  this  they  use  as  a  remedy  to  avert  misfor^ 
unes."»« 
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'*  The  earth  y^as  Btill  of  one  langnago,  when  the  primitive 
men,  who  were  proad  of  their  strength  and  stature,  and  de- 
spised ihQ  gods  as  their  inferiors,  erected  a  tower  of  vast  height, 
in  order  that  they  might  m.ount  to  heaven.  And  the  tower 
was  now  near  to  heaven,  when  the  gods  (or  Qod)  caused  the 
winds  to  blow  and  overturned  the  structure  upon  the  men,  and 
made  them  speak  with  divers  tongues;  wherefore  the  city  was 
called  Babylon.""* 

Here  again  we  have  a  harmony  with  Scripture  c^  the  most 
remarkable  kind— a  harmony  not  confined  to  the  main  facts, 
but  reaching  even  to  the  minuter  points,  and  one  which  is  al- 
together most  curious  and  interesting.  The  Babylonians  have 
not  only,  in  common  wilii  the  great  majority  of  nations, 
handed  down  from  age  to  age  the  general  tradition  of  the 
Flood,  but  they  are  acquainted  with  most  of  the  particulars  of 
the  occurrence.  They  know  of  the  divine  warning  to  a  single 
man,^  the  direction  to  construct  a  huge  ship  or  ark,^  the  com- 
mand to  take  into  it  a  chosen  few  of  mankind  only,^  and  to 
devote  the  chief  space  to  winged  fowl  and  four-footed  beasts  of 
the  earth.^  They  are  aware  of  the  tentative  sending  out  of 
birds  from  it,^  and  of  their  retunmig  twice,^  but  when  sent 
out  a  third  time  returning  no  moie.^  They  know  of  the  egress 
from  the  ark  by  removal  of  some  of  its  covering,^  and  of  the 
altar  built  and  the  sacrifice  offered  immediately  afterwards.^ 
They  know  that  the  ark  rested  in  Arm^iia ;  ^  that  those  who 
escaped  by  means  of  it,  or  their  descendants,  journeyed  to- 
wards Babylon ;  ^^  that  there  a  tower  was  b^gun,  but  not  com- 
pleted, the  building  being  stopped  by  divine  interposition  and 
a  miraculous  confusion  of  tcmguea^  As  before,  they  are  not 
content  with  the  plain  truth,  but  must  amplify  and  embellish 
it.  The  size  of  the  ark  is  exaggerated  to  an  absurdity,  ^  and  its 
proportions  are  misrepresented  in  such  a  way  as  to  outrage  all 
the  principles  of  naval  architecture.  ^*°  The  translati(m  of 
Xisuthrus,  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  pilot— a  reminis- 
cence possibly  of  the  translation  of  Enoch— is  \mfitly  as  well 
as  falsely  introduced  just  after  they  have  been  miraculously 
saved  from  destruction.  The  story  of  the  Tower  is  given  with 
less  d^arture  from  the  actual  truth.  The  building  is,  how- 
ever, ahsnrdly  represented  as  an  actual  attempt  to  scale 
heaven;  ^*^  and  a  storm  of  wind  is  somewhat  unnecessarily  in- 
troduced to  destroy  the  Tower,  which  from  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative  seeaoDS  to  tiavis  been  left  standing.  It  is  also  especially 
to  be  noticed  that  in  the  ChaldsBan  legends  the  whole  islterest  is 
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made  narrow  and  local  The  Flood  appears  as  a  eircuzDBtance 
in  the  history  of  Babylonia;  and  thepriesUy  traditionists,  who 
have  put  the  legend  into  shape,  are  chiefly  anxious  to  make 
the  event  redound  to  the  glory  of  their  sacred  books,  which 
they  boast  to  have  been  the  sx)ecial  objects  of  divine  care,  and 
represent  as  a  legacy  from  the  antediluvian  ages.  The  general 
interests  of  mankind  are  nothing  to  the  ChaldsBan  priests,  who 
see  in  the  story  of  the  Tower  simply  a  local  etymology,  and  in 
the  Deluge  an  event  which  made  the  Babylonians  the  sole  posr- 
sessors  of  primeval  wisdom.  ^^ 


CHAPTER  vm. 

HIBTOBT   AND   OHBONOLOOT. 

"  The  begtamisg  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Aocad,  and  Cahieh,  In 
the  land  of  Shinar."— Okn.  z.  10. ' 

The  establishment  of  a  Cushite  kingdom  in  Lower  Babylonia 
dates  probably  from  (at  least)  the  twenty-fourth  or  twenty-fifth 
century  before  our  era.  Greek  traditions^  assigned  to  the  city 
of  Babylon  an  antiquity  nearly  as  remote ;  and  the  native  his- 
torian, Berosus,  spoke  of  a  Chaldaean  dynasty  as  bearing  rule 
anterior  to  B.C.  2250,  Unfortunately  the  works  of  this  great 
authority  have  been  lost ;  and  even  the  general  outline  of  his 
chronological  scheme,  whereof  some  writers  have  left  us  an 
accoimt,^  is  to  a  certain  extent  imperfect;  so  that,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  definite  chronology  for  the  early  times,  we  are  forced 
to  have  recourse,  in  some  degree,  to  conjectxu^.  Berosus  de- 
clared that  siz  dynasties  had  reigned  in  Chaldaea  since  the 
great  flood  of  Xisuthrus,  or  Noah.  To  the  first,  which  con- 
sisted of  86  kings,  he  allowed  the  extravagant  period  of  34,080 
years.  Evechous,  the  f  oimder  of  the  dynasty,  had  enjoyed  the 
royal  dignity  for  2400  years,  and  Chomasb§lus,  his  son  and 
successor,  had  reigned  300  years  longer  than  his  father.  The 
other  84  monarchs  had  filled  up  the  remaining  space  of  28,980 
years— their  reigns  thus  averaging  345  years  apiece.  It  is  clear 
that  these  numbers  are  unhistoric;  and  though  it  would  be 
easy  to  reduce  them  within  the  limits  of  credibility  by  arbi- 
trary suppositions — as  for  instance,  that  the  years  of  the  nar- 
rative represent  months  or  days* — yet  it  may  reasonably  be 
doubted  whether  we  should  in  this  way  be  doing  any  service 
to  the  cause  of  historic  truth*  The  names  Evechoiis  and  Cho- 
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masbdlus  seem  mythic  rather  than  real;  they  represent  per- 
sonages in  the  Babylonian  Pantheon,  and  can  scarcely  have 
been  borne  by  men.  It  is  likely  that  the  entire  series  of  names 
partook  of  the  same  character,  and  that,  if  we  possessed  them, 
their  bearing  would  be  f oimd  to  be,  not  historic,  but  mytho- 
logical. We  may  parallel  this  dynasty  of  Berosus,  where  he 
reckons  king's  reigns  by  the  cyclical  periods  of  sosses  and  nerSy 
with  Manetho's  dynasties  of  Gods  and  Demigods  in  Egypt, 
where  the  sum  of  the  years  is  nearly  as  great.* 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  discard  as  unhistorical  the  namefi 
and  nimibers  assigned  to  his  first  dynasty  by  Berosus,  and  to 
retain  from  this  part  of  his  scheme  nothing  but  the  fact  which 
he  lays  down  of  an  ancient  Chaldaean  dynasty  having  ruled  in 
Babylonia,  prior  to  a  conquest,  which  led  to  the  estabhshment 
of  a  second  dynasty,  termed  by  him  Median. 

The  scheme  of  Berosus  then,  setting  aside  his  numbers  for 
the  first  period,  is — ^according  to  the  best  extant  authorities* — 
as  follows: — 

I)711A8ti7 


L  of  (?)  ChaldiBan  kings 
n.  "     8  Median 
m.  "  11  " 

TV.  "  49  ChaldoBan    " 
V.  "    0  Arabian       " 
VI.  "  45       (?) 
Reign  of  Pul 

Dynasty     vn.  of(?)       (?)         kings 
vm.  "  6    Chald£ean   "^ 


M 


(?)  years. 

284  (?. 
48(?) 

458 

246 

626 

? 

? 

87 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  table  contains  certain  defects 
and  weaknesses,  whi<?h  greatly  impair  its  value,  and  prevent 
us  from  constructing  upon  it,  without  further  aid,  an  exact 
scheme  of  chronology.  Not  only  does  a  doubt  attach  to  one 
or  two  of  the  numbers — to  the  years,  i.e.,  of  the  second  and 
third  dynastj^ — ^but  in  two  cases  we  have  no  numbers  at  all 
set  down  for  us,  and  must  supply  them  from  conjecture,  or 
from  extraneous  sources,  before  we  can  make  the  scheme 
available.  Fortunately  in  the  more  important  case,  that  of 
the  seventh  dynasty,  the  number  of  years  can  be  exactly  sup- 
plied without  any  difficulty.  The  Canon  of  Ptolemy  covers,  in 
fact,  the  whole  interval  between  the  reign  of  Pul  and  the  close 
of  the  Babylonian  Empire,  giving  for  the  period  of  the  seventh 
dynasty  13  reigns  in  122  years,  and  for  that  of  the  eighth  5 
reigns  in  87  years.  The  length  of  the  reign  of  Pul  can,  how- 
ever, only  be  supplied  from  conjecture.  As  it  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable supposition  that  he  may  have  reigned  28  years,  and 
as  this  number  harmonizes  well  with  the  chronological  notices 
of  the  monuments,  we  shall  venture  to  assume  it,  and  thus 
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complete  the  Bcheme  which  the  fragments  of  BeroBus  leave 
imperfect. 

Berosus'  Chronological  Scheme  completed. 


Years. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

Dynasty       I.  of    ?  Chaldtean  kings . 

? 

? 

2286 

"            II.  of   8  Median         "     . 

.      234 

2286 

2052 

"          III.  of  11        ?               "     . 

48 

2a52 

2004 

"          IV.  of  49  Chaldsean     "     . 

458 

2004 

1540 

"            V.  of   9  Arabian         "     . 

245 

1546 

1301 

"          VI.  of  45        ?               "     . 

526 

13()1 

775 

Belgn  of  Pul  (ChaldtBaii  king)  .    .     . 

28 

775 

747 

Dynasty  VII.  of  13        ?           kings  . 
"       VIII.  of   67  Babylonian  *^   . 

122 

747 

625 

87 

625 

538 

This  scheme,  in  which  there  is  nothing  conjectural  except 
the  length  of  the  reign  of  Pul,  receives  very  remarkable  con- 
firmation from  the  Assyrian  montmients.  These  inform  us, 
first,  that  there  was  a  conquest  of  Babylon  by  a  Susianian 
monarch  1635  yers  before  the  capture  of  Susa  by  Asshiuvbani- 
pal,  the  son  of  Esarhaddon ;  ^  and,  secondly,  that  there  was  a 
second  conquest  by  an  Assyrian  monarch  600  years  before  the 
occupation  of  Babylon  by  Esarhaddon's  father,  Sennacherib. 
Now  Sennacherib's  occupation  of  Babylon  was  in  b.o.  702;  and 
600  years  before  this  brings  us  to  B.o.  1302,  within  a  year  of 
the  date  which  the  scheme  assigns  to  the  accession  of  the  sev- 
enth dynasty.  Susa  was  taken  by  Asshur-bani-pcd  probably 
in  B.C.  651;  and  1635  years  before  this  is  B.o.  2286,  or  the  ex- 
act year  marked  in  the  scheme  for  the  accession  of  the  second 
(Median)  dynasty.  This  double  coincidence  can  scarcely  be' 
accidental ;  and  we  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  we  have  in 
the  above  table  at  any  rate  a  near  approach  to  the  scheme  of 
Babylonian  chronology  as  received  among  both  the  Babylo- 
nians and  Assyrians  in  the  seventh  century  before  our  era. 

Whether  the  chronology  is  wholly  trustworthy  is  another 
question.  The  evidence  both  of  the  classical  writers  °  and  of 
the  monuments  is  to  the  effect  that  exact  chronology  was  a 
subject  to  which  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  paid  great  at- 
tention. The  **  Canon  of  Ptolemy,"  which  contained  an  exact 
Babylonian  computation  of  time  from  B.C.  747  to  B.C.  331,  is  gen- 
erally allowed  to  be  a  most  authentic  document,  and  one  on  which 
we  may  place  complete  reliance.^  The  '*  Assyrian  Canon," 
which  gives  the  years  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  from  B.O.  911 
to  B.C.  660,  appears  to  be  equally  trustworthy.    How  much 
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further  exact  notation  went  back,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  All 
that  we  know  is,  first,  that  the  later  Assyrian  monarchs  De- 
liered  they  had  means  of  fixing  the  exact  date  of  events  in 
their  own  history  and  in  that  of  Babylon  up  to  a  time  distant 
from  their  own  as  much  as  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  years; 
and  secondly,  that  the  chronology  which  result  from  their  state- 
ments and  those  of  Berosus  is  moderate,  probably,  and  in  har- 
mony with  all  the  knowledge  which  we  obtain  of  the  East  from 
other  sources.  It  is  proposed  therefore,  in  the  present  volmnes, 
to  accept  the  general  scheme  of  Berosus  as,  in  all  probability, 
not  seriously  in  error ;  and  to  arrange  the  Chaldsean,  Assyrian, 
and  Babylonian  history  on  the  framework  which  it  furnishes. 
Chaldsean  history  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  opening 
upon  us  at  a  time  anterior,  at  any  rate  by  a  century  or  two,^ 
to  B.C.  2286.  It  was  then  that  Nimrod,  the  son  or  descendant 
of  Cush,  set  up  a  kingdom  in  Lower  Mesopotamia,  which  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  surroxmding  nations.  The  people, 
whom  he  led,  came  probably  by  sea;  at  any  rate,  their  earliest 
settlements  were  on  the  coast;  and  Ur  or  Hur,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  a  very  short  distance  from  its  em- 
bouchure, was  the  primitive  capital.  The  ** mighty  hunter" 
rapidly  spread  his  dominion  inland,  subduing  or  expelling  the 
various  tribes  by  which  the  country  was  previously  occupied. 
His  kingdom  extended  northwards,  at  least  as  far  as  Babylon, 
which  (as  well  as  Erech  or  Huruk,  Accad,  and  Calneh)  was 
first  founded  by  this  monarch.^  Further  histoiical  details  of 
his  reign  are  wanting;  but  the  strength  of  his  character  and 
the  greatness  of  his  achievements  are  remarkably  indicated 
by  a  variety  of  testimonies,  which  place  him  among  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  Old  World,  and  guarantee  him  a  never-end- 
ing remembrance.  At  least  as  early  a^  the  time  of  Moses  his 
name  had  passed  into  a  proverb.  He  was  known  as  ''the 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord  "  i* — an  expression  which  had 
probably  a  double  meaning,  implying  at  once  skill  and  bravery 
in  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of  wild  beasts,  and  also  a  gen-^ 
ius  for  war  and  success  in  his  aggressions  upon  men.  In  his 
own  nation  he  seems  to  have  been  deified,  and  to  have  contin- 
ued down  to  the  latest  times  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  wor- 
ship, under  the  title  of  Bilu-Nipru  or  Bel-Nimrod,"  which  may 
be  translated  **  the  god  of  the  chase,"  or  **  the  great  himter." 
One  of  his  capitals,  Calneh,  which  was  regarded  as  his  special 
city,  appears  afterwards  to  have  been  known  by  his  name 
(probably  as  being  the  chief  seat  of  his  worship  in  the  early 
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times) ;  and  this  name  it  still  retains,  slightly  corrupted.  In 
the  modem  Niffer  we  may  recognize  the  Talnmdical  Nopher, 
and  the  Assyrian.  Mpur  which  is  Nipru,  with  a  mere  metath- 
esis of  the  two  final  letters.  The  fame  of  Nimrod  has  always 
been  rife  in  the  coimtry  of  his  domination.  Arab  writers  re- 
cord a  number  of  remarkable  traditions,  in  which  he  plays  a 
conspicuous  part;"  and  there  is  httle  doubt  but  that  it  is  in 
honor  of  his  apotheosis  that  the  constellation  Orion  bears  in 
Arabian  astronomy  the  title  of  El  Jabbar,  or  ** the  giant."" 
Even  at  the  present  day  his  name  lives  in  the  mouth  of  the 
people  inhabiting  Chalds&a  and  the  adjacent  regions,  whose 
memory  of  ancient  hbroes  is  almost  confined  to  three — Nim- 
rod, Solomon,  and  Alexander.  Wherever  a  mound  of  ashes 
is  to  be  seen  in  Babylonia  or  the  adjoining  coimtries,  the  local 
traditions  attach  to  it  the  name  of  Nimrud  or  Nimrod;  "  and 
the  most  striking  ruins  now  existing  in  the  Mesopotamian 
valley,  whether  in  its  upi)er  or  its  lower  portion,  are  made  in 
this  way  monuments  of  his  glory." 

Of  the  immediate  successors  of  Nimrod  we  have  no  account 
that  even  the  most  lenient  criticism  can  view  as  historical.  It 
appears  that  his  conquest  was  followed  rapidly  by  a  Semitic 
emigration  from  the  country— on  emigration  which  look  a 
northerly  direction.  The  Assyrians  withdrew  from  Babylonia, 
which  they  still  always  regarded  as  their  parent  land,  and, 
occupying  the  upper  or  non-aihivial  portion  of  the  Mesopota- 
mian plain,  commenced  the  building  of  great  cities  in  a  tract 
upon  the  middle  Tigris."  The  Phoenicians  removed  from  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and,  journeying  towards  the  north- 
west, formed  settlements  upon  the  coast  of  Canaan,*  where 
they  became  a  rich  and  prosperous  people.  The  family  ot 
Abraham,  and  probably  other  Aramaean  families,  ascended  the 
Euphrates,^  withdrawing  from  a  yoke  which  was  oppressive, 
or  at  any  rate  unpleasant.  Abundant  room  was  thus  made 
for  the  Cushite  immigrcmts,  who  rapidly  established  their  pre- 
ponderance over  the  whole  of  the  southern  region.  As  war 
ceased  to  be  the  necessary  daily  occupation  of  tiie  newcomers, 
civilization  and  the  arts  of  life  began  to  appear.  The  rdgn  of 
the  **  Hunter  "  was  followed,  after  no  long  time,  by  that  of  the 
'^  Builds."  A  monumental  king,  whose  name  is  read  doubt- 
fully as  Urkham**  or  Urukh,  belongs  almost  certainly  to  thia 
early  dynasty,  and  may  be  placed  next  in  succession,  though 
at  what  interval  we  cannot  say,  to  Nimrod.  He  is  beyond 
question  the  earhest  Chaldsean  monarch  of  whom  any  remains 
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have  been  obtained  in  the  country.  Not  only  are  his  brickfl 
found  in  a  lower  position  than  any  others,  at  the  very  founda- 
tions of  buildings,  but  they  are  of  a  rude  and  coarse  make,  and 
the  inscriptions  upon  them  contrast  most  remarkably,  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  style  of  writing  used  and  in  their  general  ar- 
chaic type,  with  the  elaborate  and  often  compUcated  symbols 
of  the  later  monarchs.**  The  style  of  Urukh's  buildings  is  also 
primitive  and  simple  in  the  extreme:  his  bricks  are  of  many 
sizes,  and  ill  fitted  together; ^  he  belongs  to  a  time  when  even 
the  baking  of  bricks  seems  to  have  been  comparatively  rare, 
for  sometimes  he  employs  only  the  sun-dried  material ; "  and 
he  is  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  tise  of  lime  mortar,  for 
which  his  substitute  is  moist  mud,  or  else  bitumen.  There  can 
.be  little  doubt  that  he  stands  at  the  head  of  the  present  series 
of  monumental  kings,  another  of  whom  probably  reigned  as 
early  as  b.c.  2286.  As  he  was  succeeded  by  a«on,  whose  reign 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  average  length,  we  must  place  his 
accession  at  least  as  early  as  B.C.  2326.  Possibly  it  may  have 
fallen  a  century  earlier. 

It  is  as  a  builder  of  gigantic  works  that  Urukh  is  chiefly 
known  to  us.  The  basement  platforms  of  his  temples  are  of 
an  enormous  size ;  and  though  they  cannot  seriously  be  com- 
pared with  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  yet  indicate  the  employ- 
ment for  many  years  of  a  vast  amount  of  humsm  labor  in  a 
very  unproductive  sort  of  industry.  The  Bowariyeh  mound 
at  Warka  is  200  feet  square,  and  about  100  feet  high.*  Its 
cubic  contents,  as  originally  built,  can  have  been  little,  if  at 
all,  imder  3,000,000  feet;  and  above  30,000,000  of  bricks  must 
have  been  used  in  its  construction.  Constructions  of  a  similar 
character,  and  not  very  different  in  their  dimensions,  are 
proved  by  the  bricks  composing  them  to  have  been  raised  by 
the  same  monarch  at  Ur,  Calneh  or  Nipur,  and  Larancha  or 
Larsa,  which  is  perhaps  Ellasar.^  It  is  evident,  from  the  size 
and  niimber  of  these  works,  that  their  erector  had  the  com- 
mand of  a  vast  amount  of  ''  naked  human  strength,"  and  did 
not  scruple  to  employ  that  strength  in  constructions  from 
which  no  material  benefit  was  derivable,  but  which  were  prob- 
ably designed  chiefly  to  extend  his  own  fame  and  perpetuate 
his  glory.  We  may  gather  from  this  that  he  was  either  an 
oppressor  of  his  people,  like  some  of  the  Pyramid  Kings  in 
Egypt, ^  or  else  a  conqueror,  who  thus  employed  the  numerous 
captives  carried  off  in  his  expeditions.  Perhaps  the  latter  is 
the  more  probable  supposition;  for  the  builders  of  the  great 
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fabrics  in  Babylonia  and  ChaldsBa  do  not  seem  to  bare  left  be- 
hind them  any  character  of  oppressiveness,  such  as  attaches 
commonly  to  those  monarohs  who  have  ground  down  their 
own  people  by  servile  labor. 

The  great  buildings  of  Urukh  appear  to  have  been  all  de- 
signed for  temples.  T^ey  are  carefully  placed  with  their  an- 
gles focing  the  cardinal  points,^  and  are  dedicated  to  the  Bun, 
the  Moon,  to  Belus  (Bel-Nimrod),  or  to  Beltis.  The  temple  at 
Mugheir  was  built  in  honor  of  the  Moon-god,  Sin  or  HurM, 
who  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city.  The  Warka  temple 
was  dediccited  to  Beltis.  At  Calneh  or  Nipur,  Urukh  erected' 
two  temples,  one  to  Beltis  and  one  to  Belus.  At  Larsa  or  Ella- 
sar  the  object  of  his  worship  was  the  Sun-god,  8aii  or  Sansi. 
He  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  no  special  devotee  of  a  single 
god,  but  to  have  divided  out  his  favors  very  fairly  among 
the  chief  personages  of  the  Pantheon. 

It  has  been  observed  that  both  the  inscriptions  of  this  king, 
and  his  architecture,  are  of  a  rude  and  primitive  t3rpe.  Still 
in  neither  case  do  we  seem  to  be  brought  to  the  earliest  dawn 
of  civilization  or  of  art.  The  writing  of  Urukh  has  passed  out 
of  the  first  or  hieroglyphic  stage,  and  entered  the  second  or 
transition  one,  when  pictures  are  no  longer  attempted,  but  the 
lines  or  wedges  f oUow  roughly  the  old  outhne  of  the  objects.*^ 
in  his  architecture,  again,  though  there  is  much  that  is  rude 
and  simple,  there  is  also  a  good  deal  which  indicates  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  The  use  of  the  buttress  is  understood; 
and  the  buttress  is  varied  according  to  the  material.*^  The 
imx)ortance  of  sloping  the  walls  of  buildings  inwaitis  to  resiirt 
interior  pressure  is  thorou^y  recognized.^  Drains  are  intro- 
duced to  carry  off  moisture,  which  must  otherwise  have  been 
very  destructive  to  buildings  composed  mainly,  or  entirely,  of 
crude  brick.  It  is  evident  that  the  builders  whom  the  king 
employs,  though  they  do  not  possess  mu(di  genius,  have  still 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  most  important  principles  of  their  art 
as  is  only  obtained  gradually  by  a  good  deal  of  practice.  In- 
deed, the  very  fact  of  the  continued  existence  of  their  works 
at  the  distance  of  forty  centuries  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
they  possessed  a  considerable  amount  of  architectural  skill 
and  knowledge. 

We  are  further,  perhaps,  justl^Bd  in  concluding,  from  the 
careful  emplacement  of  urukh's  temples,  that  the  scisnoe  ^ 
astronomy  was  already  cultivated  in  his  reign,  and  was  re- 
garded as  having  a  certain  connection  with  reUgion.    We  have 
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Been  that  the  early  worship  of  the  ChaldfleaDS  was  to  a  great 
extent  astral''— a  fact  which  naturally  made  the  heavenly 
bodies  special  objects  of  attention.  If  the  series  of  observar 
tions  which  Callisthenes  sent  to  Aristotle,  dating  from  B.a 
2)^4,  was  in  reality  a  record,  and  not  a  mere  calculation  back- 
wards of  the  dates  at  which  certam  celestial  phenomena  must 
have  taken  place,  cuatronomical  studies  must  have  been  pretty 
well  advanced  at  a  period  not  long  subsequent  to  Urukh. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice,  if  we  would  estimate  aright  the 
condition  of  Chaldsean  art  imder  this  king,  the  indications  fur- 
'  nished  by  his  signet-cylinder.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  representation,  which  is  all  that  we  possess  of  this  relic, 
the  drawing  on  the  cylinder  was  as  good  and  the  engraving  as 
well  executed  as  any  work  of  the  kind,  either  of  the  Assyrian 
or  of  the  later  Babylonian  period.  Apart  from  the  inscription 
this  work  of  art  has  nothing  about  it  that  is  rude  or  primitive 
The  elaboration  of  the  dresses  and  headgear  of  the  figures  has 
been  ahready  noticed.**  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
principal  figure  sits  on  an  ornamental  throne  or  chair,  of  par- 
ticularly tasteful  construction,  two  legs  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  modelled  after  those  of  the  bull  or  ox.  We  may 
conclude,  without  much  danger  of  mistake,  that  in  the  time 
of  the  monarch  who  owned  this  seal,  dresses  of  delicate  fabric 
and  elaborate  pattern,  and  furniture  of  a  recherchi  and  elegant 
shape,  were  in  use  among  the  people  over  whom  he  exercised 
dominion. 

The  chief  capital  city  of  Urukh  appears  to  have  been  Ur. 
He  calls  himself  ''  Sling  of  Ur  and  Eingi-Accad; ''  audit  is  at 
Ur  that  he  raises  his  principal  buildings.  Ur,  too,  has  fur- 
nished the  great  bulk  of  his  inscriptions.  Babylon  was  not 
yet  a  place  of  much  importance,  though  it  was  probably  built 
by  Nimrod.  The  second  city  of  the  Empire  was  Huruk  or 
Erech:  other  places  of  importance  were  Larsa  (EUasar?)  and 
Nipur  or  Calneh. 

Urukh  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  by  a 
son,  whose  name  it  is  proposed  to  read  as  Elgi  or  Ugi.  Of  this 
prince  our  knowledge  is  somewhat  scanty.  Bricks  bearing  his 
name  have  been  f  oimd  at  Ur  (Mugheir)  and  at  Tel  £id,  near 
Erech,  or  Warka;  and  his  signet-cylinder  has  been  recovered, 
and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  We  leam  from  inscrip- 
tions of  Nabonidus  that  he  completed  some  of  the  buildings  at 
Ur,  which  had  been  left  unfinished  by  his  father;  while  his 
own  bricks  inform  us  that  he  built  or  repaired  two  of  the  prin^ 
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cipal  temples  at  Erech.    On  his  signet-cylinder  he  takes  the 
title  of  ** King  of  Ur.'* 

After  the  death  of  Ilgi,  Chaldaean  history  is  for  a  time  a 
hlank.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  while  the  Oashites  were 
establishing  themselves  in  the  alluvial  plain  towards  the 
mouths  of  the  two  great  rivers,  there  was  growing  up  a  rival 
power,  Turanistn,  or  Ario-Turanian,*  in  the  neighboring  tract 
at  the  foot  of  the  Zagros  mountain-chain.  One  of  the  most  an- 
cient, perhaps  tJie  most  ancient,  of  all  the  Asiatic  cities,  was 
Susa,  the  Elamitic  capital,  which  formed  the  centre  of  a  nation- 
ality that  endured  from  the  twenty-third  century  b:c.  to  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (B.C.  520)  when  it  sank  finally  tmder 
the  Persians.*^  A  king  of  Elam,  whose  court  was  held  at  Susa, 
led,  in  the  year  B.C.  2286  (or  a  little  earlier  ^0,  an  expedition 
against  the  cities  of  Chaldsea,  succeeded  in  carrying  all  before 
him,  ravaged  the  country,  took  the  towns,  plundered  the  tekn- 
ples,  and  bore  off  into  his  own  country,  as  the  most  striking 
evidence  of  victory,  the  images  of  the  deities  which  the  Baby- 
lonians especially  reverenced."  This  king's  name,  which  was 
Kudur-Nakhunta,  is  thought  to  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  one 
which  has  a  world-wide  celebrity,  to  wit,  Zoroaster.  *•  Now, 
according  to  Polyhistor  ^  (who  here  certainly  repeats  Berbsus), 
Zoroaster  was  the  first  of  those  eight  Median  kings  who  com- 
posed the  second  dynasty  in  Chaldeea,  and  occupied  the  throne 
from  about  B.C.  2286  to  2052.  The  Medes  are  represented  by 
him  as  capturing  Babylon  at  this  time,  and  imposing  them- 
selves as  rulers  upon  the  country.  Eight  kings  reigned  in 
space  of  234  (or  224)  years,  after  which  we  hear  no  more  of 
Medes,  the  sovereignty  being  (as  it  would  seem)  recovered  by  the 
natives.  The  coincidences  of  the  conquest,  the  date,  the  for- 
eign sovereignty  and  the  name  Zoroaster,  tend  to  identify  the 
Median  dynasty  of  Berosus  with  a  period  of  Susianian  suprem- 
acy, *i  which  the  moniunents  show  to  have  been  established  it^ 
Chaldaea  at  a  date  not  long  subsequent  to  the  reigns  of  Urukh 
and  ngi,  and  to  have  lasted  for  a  considerable  period. 

There  are  five  monarchs  known  to  us  who  may  be  assigned 
to  this  dynasty.  The  first  is  the  Kudur-Nakhunta  above 
named,  who  conquered  Babylonia  and  established  his  influence 
there,  but  continued  to  hold  his  court  at  Susa,  governing  his 
conquest  probably  by  means  of  a  viceroy  or  tributary  king. 
Next  to  him,  at  no  great  interval,  may  be  placed  Kudur-Laga- 
mer,  the  CJhedor-laomer  of  Scripture,**  who  held  a  similar  posi- 
tion to  Kudur-Nakhunta,  reigi^ing  himself  in  Elam,  while  his 
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vaasalB,  Amraphd,  Arioch,  and  Tidal  (or  Tui^*«)  held  the 
governmentB  respectfully  of  Shinar  (or  Upper  Babylonia),  El- 
laear  (Lower  Babylonia  or  ChaldsBa),  and  the  Qtoim  or  the  no- 
madic races.    Posseasing  thus  an  authority  over  the  whole  of 
the  alluvial  plain,  and  being  able  to  collect  together  a  formida- 
ble army,  Kudur-Lagamer  rteeolved  on  a  expedition  up  the  Eu- 
phrates, with  the  object  of  extending  his  dominion  to  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea  and  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.    At  first  his  en- 
deavors were  successful.    Together  with  his  confederate  kings, 
he  marched  as  far  as  Palestine,  where  he  was  opposed  by  the 
native  princes,  Bera,  king  of  Sodom,  Birsha,  king  of  Gomor- 
rah, Shinab,  king  of  Adinah,  Shemeber,  king  of  Zeboiim,  and 
the  king  of  Bela  or  Zoar.**    A  great  battle  was  fought  between 
the  two  confederated  armies  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  towards  the 
lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.«    The  invaders  were  victorious; 
and  for  twelve  years  Bera  and  his  allies  were  content  to  own 
themselves  subjects  of  the  Elamitic  king,  whom  they  * '  served  " 
for  that  period.**    In  the  thirteenth  year  they  rebelled:  a  gen- 
eral rising  of  the  western  nations  seems  to  have  taken  place ;  ^ 
and  in  order  to  maintain  his  conquest  it  was  necessary  for  the 
conqueror  to  make  a  fresh  effort.    Once  more  the  four  eastern 
kings  entered  Syria,  and,  after  various  successes  against  minor 
powers,  engaged  a  second  time  in  the  valley  of  Siddim  with 
their  old  antagonists,  whom  they  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter; after  which  they  plundered  the  chief  cities  belonging  to 
them.**    It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Lot,  the  nephew  of  Abra- 
ham, was  taken  prisoner.    Laden  with  booty  of  various  kinds, 
and  encumbered  with  a  number  of  captives,  male  and  female,*^ 
the  conquering  army  set  out  upon  its  march  home,  and  had 
rec^hed  the  neighborhood  of  Damascus,  when  it  was  attax^ked 
and  defeated  by  Abraham,  who  with  a  small  band  ventured 
under  cover  of  night  to  fall  upon  the  retreating  host,  which  he 
routed  and  pursued  to  some  distance.*^    The  actual  slaughter 
can  scarcely  have  been  great;  but  the  prisoners  and  the  booty 
taken  had  to  be  surrendered;  the  prestige  of  victory  was  lost; 
and  the  result  appears  to  have  been  that  the  Mesopotamian  mon- 
arch relinquished  his  projects,  and,  contenting  himself  with 
thp  fame  acquired  by  such  distant  expeditions,  made  no  further 
attepapt  to  carry  his  empire  beyond  the  Euphrates."^ 

The  other  three  kings  who  may  be  assigned  to  the  Elamitic 
dynasty  are  a  father,  son,  and  grandson,  whose  names  appear 
upon  the  native  monupients  of  Chaldeea  in  a  position  which  is 
thought  to  imply  that  they  were  posterior  tp  the  kings  Urukh 
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aad  Hgi,  but  of  greater  antiquity  than  any  other  monardid  who 
have  left  memorials  in  the  country.  Their  pamee  are  read  as 
SintiHshil-khak,  Rudur-Mabuk,  and  Arid-Sin.  Of  Sinti-shil- 
khak  nothuig  is  known  beyond  the  name.^  Kudiur-Mabuk  is 
said  in  the  inscriptions  of  his  son  to  have '  ^  enlarged  the  domin- 
ions (d  the  city  of  Ur ; "  and  on  his  own  bricks  he  bears  the  ti- 
tle of  Apda  MartUy  which  probably  means  ''  Conqueror  <^  the 
West/*^  We  may  presume  therefc»re  that  he  was  a  warlike 
prince,  like  Kudur-Nakhunta  and  Kudur-Lagamer;  and  that, 
like  the  latter  of  these  two  Idngs,  he  made  war  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Syria,  though  he  may  not  have  carried  his  arms  so  f&r  as 
his  great  predecessor.  He  and  his  son  both  held  their  ooort 
at  Ur^M  and,  though  of  foreign  origin,  maintained  the  Chaldeean 
rdigion  unchanged^  making  additions  to  the  ancient  tem^es, 
and  worshipping  the  Ghaldedan  gods  imder  the  old  titles. 

The  drcumstanoes  which  brought  the  Elamitic  dynasty  to  a 
close,  and  ^tored  theOhaldsean  throne  to  a  line  of  native 
princes,  bSA  unrecorded  by  any  historian;  ncsr  have  the  monu- 
ments hitherto  thrown  any  li^t  upon  them.  If  we  may  trust 
the  numbers  of  l^e  Armenian  Eusebius,'^  the  dynasty  wMch 
succeeded,  ab.  b.o.  )^052,  to  the  Susianian  (or  Median),  though 
it  counted  eleven  kings,  bore  rule  for  the  i^ort  space  of  forty- 
eight  years  only.  This  would  seem  to  imply  either  a  state  of 
great  internal  disturbance,  or  a  time  during  which  viceroys, 
removable  at  pleasure  and  often  removed,  governed  ibe  coim- 
try  und^  some  foreign  su£erain.^  In  either  case,  the  third 
AyndJstj  of  Berosus  may  be  si^  to  mark  a  transition  period  be- 
tween the  time  of  foreign  subjection  and  that  of  the  recov^y 
by  the  native  Chaldeeans  of  complete  independence. 

To  Ihe  fourth  Berosian  dynasty,  which  held  the  throne  for 
458  years,  from  about  b.o.  2004  to  ao.  1646,  the  monuments 
etiabto  us  to  assign  some  eight  or  ten  monarchs,  whose  iuscrip- 
tions  are  characterized  by  a  general  resemblanoe,  and  by  a 
character  intermediate  between  the  extreme  rudeness  of  the 
more  ancient  and  the  comparative  elegance  and  neatness  oi 
the  later  legends.  Of  these  kings  one  of  the  earliest  was  a 
certain  Ismi-dagon,  the  date  of  whose  reign  we  are  able  to  fix 
with  a  near  approach  to  ezactnessw  S^macherib,  in  a  rock 
inscription  at  Bavian,  relates  that  in  his  tenth  year  (which 
"was  B.a  692)  he  recovered  from  Babylon  certain  images  of  the 
gods  which  had  been  carried  thitiier  by  Merodach-iddm-aJchiy 
King  of  Babylon,  after  his  defeat  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  King  of 
.Assyria,  418  years  previously.    And  the  ^ame  Tiglath  Piieser 
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relates  that  he  rebuilt  a  temple  in  Assyria,  which  had  been 
taken  down  60  years  before,  after  it  had  lasted  641  years  from 
its  foundation  by  Shamas-Vul,  sun  of  Ismi-dagoiL*^  It  results 
from  these  numbers  that  Ismi-dagon  was  king  as  early  as  B.C. 
1860,  or,  probably  a  little  earlier." 

The  monuments  furnish  little  information  concerning  Ismi- 
dagonbeyond  the  evidence  which  they  €tfford  of  the  extension  of 
this  king's  dominion  into  the  upper  peurt  of  the  Mesopotamian 
valley,  and  especially  into  the  country  known  in  later  times  as 
Assyria.  The  fact  that  Shamas-Vul,  the  son  of  Ismi-dagon, 
bTiilt  a  temple  at  Kileh-Sherghat,  implies  necessarily  that  the 
Chaldsaans  at  this  time  bore  sway  in  the  upper  region.  Sha- 
mas-Vul  appears  to  have  been,  not  the  eldest,  but  the  second 
son  of  the  monarch,  and  must  be  viewed  as  ruling  over  As- 
syi*ia  in  the  capacity  of  viceroy,  either  for  his  father  or  his 
brother.  Such  evidence  as  we  possess  of  the  condition  of  As- 
syria about  this  period  seems  to  show  that  it  was  weak  and 
insignificant,  administered  ordinarily  by  Babylonian  satraps  or 
governors,  whose  office  was  one  of  no  great  rank  or  dignity.* 

in  Chaldaea,  Ismi-dagon  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  whose  name 
is  read,  somewhat  doubtfully,  as  Gunguna  or  Gurguna.^  This 
prince  is  known  to  us  especially  as  the  builder  of  the  great 
pviblic  cemeteries  which  now  form  the  most  conspicuous  objects 
among  the  ruins  of  Mugheir,  and  the  construction  of  which  is 
so  remarkable.^^  Ismi-dagon  and  his  son  must  have  occupied 
the  Chaldsean  throne  during  most  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  before  our  era— from  about  b.o.  1850  to  B.a 
1800. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  no  great  difficulty  in  determining 
the  order  of  the  monumental  kings,  from  the  position  of  their 
bricks  in  the  principal  Chaldaean  ruins  and  the  general  charac- 
ter of  their  inscriptions.  But  the  relative  place  occupied  in 
the  series  by  the  later  monarchs  is  rendered  very  doubtful  by 
their  records  being  scattered  and  imconneeted,  while  their 
styles  of  inscription  vary  but  slightly.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  no  writer  has  left  us  a  list  corresponding  in  Babylonian 
history  with  that  which  Manetho  put  on  record  for  Egyptian; 
since  we  are  thus  compelled  to  arrange  our  nam^s  in  an  order 
which  rests  on  little  more  than  conjecture.^ 

The  monumental  king  who  is  thought  to  have  approached 
the  nearest  to  Gurguna  is  Naram-Sin,  of  whom  a  record  has 
been  discovered  at  Babylon,^  and  who  is  mentioned  in  a  late 
inscription  ^  as  the  builder,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  of  a 
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temple  at  the  city  of  Agana.  His  date  is  probably  about  b.o. 
1750.  The  seat  of  his  court  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been 
Babylon,  which  hcui  by  this  time  risen  into  metropohtan  conse- 
quence. It  is  evident  that,  as  time  went  on,  the  tendency 
was  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  and  empire  to  a  greater 
distance  from  the  sea.  The  early  monarchs  reign  at  Ur  (Mug- 
heir),  and  leave  no  traces  of  themselves  further  north  than 
Niffer.  Sin-Shada  holds  his  court  at  Erech  (Warka),  twenty- 
five  miles  above  Mugheir ;  while  Naram-Sin  is  connected  with 
the  still  more  northern  city  of  Babylon.  We  shall  find  a  simi- 
lar tendency  in  Assyria,  as  it  rose  into  power.  In  both  cases 
we  may  re^mi  the  fact  as  indicative  of  a  gradual  spread  of  em- 
pire towards  the  north,  and  of  the  advance  of  civilization  and 
settled  government  in  that  direction. 

A  king,  who  disputes  the  x>alm  of  antiquity  with  Naram-Sin, 
has  left  various  records  at  Erech  or  Warka,"  which  appears  to 
have  been  his  capital  city.  It  is  proposed  to  call  him  Sin- 
Shada.'^  He  constructed,  or  rather  re-built,  the  upper  terrace  of 
the  Bowariyeh  ruin,  or  great  temple,  which  Urukh  raised  at 
Warka  to  Beltis ;  and  his  bricks  are  found  in  the  doorway  of 
another  large  ruin  (theWw^wcw)  at  the  same  place;  it  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  in  this  latter  building  they  are  not  in  situ, 
but  have  been  transferred  from  some  earlier  edifice.  •*  His 
reign  fell  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th,  century 

B.C. 

Several  monarchs  of  the  Sin  series — 1.6,  monarchs  into 
whose  names  the  word  Sin,  the  name  of  the  Moon-god,  enters 
as  an  element — ^now  present  themselves.  The  most  important 
of  them  has  been  called  Zur-Sin.  This  king  erected  some  build- 
ings at  Mugheir  ;  but  he  is  best  known  as  the  founder  of  the 
very  curious  town  whose  ruins  bear  at  the  present  day  the 
name  of  Abu-Shahrein.  A  description  of  the  principal  buildings 
at  this  site  has  been  already  given."  They  exhibit  certain  im- 
provements on  the  architecture  of  the  earlier  times,  and  appear 
to  have  been  very  richly  ornamented,  ^t  least  in  parts.  At  the 
same  time  they  contain  among  their  debris  remarkable  proofs 
of  the  small  advance  which  had  as  yet  been  made  in  some  of 
the  simplest  arts.  Flint  knives  and  other  implements,  stone 
hatchets,  chisels,  and  nails,  are  abundant  in  the  ruins ;  and 
though  the  use  of  metal  is  not  unknown,  it  seems  to  have  been 
comparatively  rare.  When  a  metal  is  found,  it  is  either  gold 
or  bronze,  no  trace  of  iron  (except  in  ornaments  of  the  person) 
appearing  in  any  of  the  Chaldsean  remains.    Zur-Sin,  Rim-Sin," 
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and  three  or  four  other  monarchs  of  the  Sin  seriee,  who0i) 
namee  are  imperfect  or  uncertaiii,  may  be  assigned  to  the  pe- 
riod included  between  b.o.  1700  and  b.c.  1546. 

Another  monarch,  and  the  only  other  monumental  naano 
that  we  can  assign  to  Berosus's  fourth  dynasty,  is  a  certam 
NmvVul,  who  appears  by  the  OhaMsean  sale-tablets  to  have 
been  the  immediate  predecesacyr  of  Bim-Sin,  the  last  king  of 
the  Sin  series.  Nur-Vul  has  left  no  buildings  or  inscriptions; 
and  we  s^em  to  see  in  the  absence  of  all  important  monuments 
at  this  time  a  period  of  depression,  such  as  commonly  in  the 
history  of  nations  precedes  and  prepares  the  way  for  a  new 
dynasty  or  a  conquest 

The  remaining  monumental  kings  belong  almost  oertaialy  to 
the  fifth,  or  Arabian,  dynasty  of  Berosus,  to  which  he  assigns 
the  period  of  24&  years— fiwMn  about  b.o.  1546  to  b.o.  1800. 
That  the  list  comprises  as  many  as  fifteen  names,  whereas 
Berosus  speaks  of  nine  Arabian  kipgs  only,  need  not  surprise 
us,  since  it  is  not  improbable  that  Berosus  may  have  omitted 
kii^  who  reigned  for  less  than  a  year.^''  To  arrange  the  fif- 
te^i  monarchs^^  in  chronological  order  is,  unfortunately,  im- 
possible. Only  three  of  tjiem  have  left  mcmumente.  The 
names  of  the  othero  are  found  on  linguistic  and  oilier  tablets, 
in  a  connection  which  rarely  enables  us  to  determine  anything 
with  respect  to  their  xielative  priority  or  posteriority.^*  We 
can,  however,  definitely  place  seven  names,  two  at  the  begin- 
ning and  five  toward  the  end  of  the  smes,  thus  leaving  only 
eight  whose  position  in  the  list  is  undetermined. 

The  series  conunences  with  a  great  king,  named  Khammu- 
rabi,  who  was  probably  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  the  ' '  Arab  " 
chief  who,  taking  advaati^  of  the  weakness  and  depression 
of  ChaJdsBa  under  tiiie  latter  monarehs  of  the  fourth  dynasty, 
by  intrigue  or  conquest  established  his  dominion  over  the 
country,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  descendants.  Khammu- 
rabi  is  especially  remarkable  as  having  been  the  first  (so  far  as 
appears)  of  the  Babylonian  monarehs  to  conceive  the  notion  of 
carrying  out  a  system  of  artificial  irrigation  in  his  dominions, 
by  means  of  a  canal  derived  from  one  of  the  great  rivers.  The 
Nakar-Khammu-rtM  (**  Biver  of  Khammu-rabi  !*),  whereof  he 
boasts  in  one  of  hm  inscrif^ions,  ^  was  no  doubt,  as  he  states, 
''a  blessing  to  the  Babylonians ''--it  ''changed  desert  plains 
into  well-watered  fields;  it  spread  around  fertility  an  abund- 
ance^'—it  brought  a  whole  diatrict,  previously  barrel,  into 
cultivation,  and  it  set  an  example,  ^ich  the  best  of  the  later 
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monarchy  followed,  of  a  mode  whereby  the  produetiyeneflB  of 
the  country  might  be  increased  to  an  almost  inccnceivable  ex* 
tent. 

Ehammu^-rabi  was  also  distinguished  aa  a  builder.  He  re- 
paired the  great  tconple  of  the  Sun  at  Senkereh^^^  and  con- 
structed for  himself  a  new  palace  at  Kalwadha,  or  Chilmad, 
not  far  from  the  modem  Baghdad.^^  His  inscriptions  have 
been  found  at  Babykm,  at  Zerghul,  and  at  Tel-Sifr;  and  it  is 
thought  probable  that  he  made  Babylon  his  ordinary  plaoe  of 
residenca  Hi8reignprobablyooTeredthespace£romabocitB.o. 
1546  to  B.O.  ItidO,  when  he  left  his  crown  to  his  son,  Samsu-iluna. 
Of  this  monarch  our  notices  are  exceedingly  scanty.  We  know 
him  only  from  the  Tel-Sifr  clay  tablets^  several  of  which  are 
dated  by  the  years  of  his  reign.  Hs  held  the  crown  probably 
from  about  b.c.  1520  to  b.o.  1500. 

About  sixty  or  seventy  years  after  this  we  <K>me  upon  a 
group  of  names,  belonging  almost  certainly  to  this  same  dy- 
nasty, which  possess  a  peculiar  interest,  inasmuch  as  they 
serve  to  connect  the  dosing  period  of  the  First,  o^r  C3haldaean» 
with  the  opening  portion  of  ihe  Second^  or  Assyrian,  Mon- 
ardiy.  A  succession  of  five  Babylonian  monarchs  is  men- 
tioned on  an  Assyrian  tablet,  the  object  of  which  is  to  record 
the  synchronous  history  of  the  two  countries."  These  moor 
arehs  are  contemporary  with  independent  AjMiyrian  princes, 
and  have  relations  toward  them  which  are  sometimes  peaceful, 
sometiinds  warlike.  Kara^in-das,  the  iirst  of  the  five,  is  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  Asshur-bel-nisi-su,  king  of  Assyria, 
and  concludes  with  him  a  treaty  of  alliance.  Thia  treaty  is 
renewed  between  his  successor,  Puma-puriyaa,  and  Bu2ur- 
Afishur,  the  successor  of  Asshur-b^-nisi-su  On  the  throne  of 
Assyria.  Not  long  afterwards  a  third  Assyrian  monarchy 
Asshur-upallit,  obtains  the  crown,  and  Puma-puriyas  not  only 
continues  on  the  old  terms  of  amity  with  him,  but  draws  the 
ties  which  unite  the  two  royal  faDaiUds  closer  by  marrying 
Asshur-upallit's  daughter.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  is  a 
prince  named  Eara-khar-das,  who  on  the  death  of  Puma-puri- 
yas ascends  the  throne  of  Babylon.  But  now  a  revolution  oo^ 
curs.  A  certain  Nazi-bugas  rises  in  revolt,  puts  £ara»khar-das\ 
to  death,  and  succeeds  in  making  himself  king.  Hereupon 
Asshur^upalht  takes  up  arms,  invades  Babylonia,  deseats  and 
kills  NaE^bugas,  and  places  upon  the  throne  a  brother  of  the 
murdered  Kara-kharnlas,  a  younger  son  of  Puma-puriyas,  by 
name  Kuxr^galsu,  or  DurriijialEu,    These  events  may  be  ack 
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signed  with  much  probability  to  the  period  between  B.c.  1440 
€md  B.O.  1380.^' 

Of  the  five  consecutive  monarchs  presented  to  our  notice  in 
this  interesting  document,  two  are  known  to  us  by  their  own 
inscriptionB.  Memorials  of  Puma-puriyas  and  Kurri-galzu, 
very  similar  in  their  general  character,  have  been  found  in 
v€uious  parts  of  Chaldsea.  Those  of  Puma-puriyas  come  from 
Senkereh,^  the  ancient  Larsa,  and  consist  of  bricks,  showing 
that  he  repaired  the  great  temple  of  the  Sun  at  that  city— 
which  was  originally  built  by  Urukh.  Kurri-gabsu's  memori- 
als comprise  bricks  from  Mugheir  (Ur)  and  Akkerkuf,^  to- 
gether with  his  signet-seal,  which  was  foimd  at  Baghdad  in 
the  year  1860.»  \F\.  XXL,  Fig.  4.]  It  also  appears  by  an  in- 
scription of  Nabonidus®^  that  he  repaired  a  temple  at  the  city 
of  Agana,  and  left  an  inscription  there. 

But  the  chief  fame  of  Kurri-galzu  arises  from  his  having 
been  the  founder  of  an  important  city.  The  remarkable  re^ 
mains  at  Akkerkuf ,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  a 
former  chapter,  >b  mark  the  site  of  a  town  of  his  erection.  It 
is  conjectured  with  some  reason  that  this  place  is  the  Dur- 
Kurri-galzu  of  the  lat^  Assyrian  inscriptions — a  place  of  so 
much  consequence  in  the  time  of  Sai^gon  that  he  calls  it  ''  the 
key  of  the  country." 

.  The  remaining  monarchs,  who  cure  on  strong  grounds  of  prob- 
ability, etymological  and  other,  assigned  to  this  dynasty  are 
8aga-raktiyas,^  the  foimder  of  a  Temple  of  the  male  and  fe- 
male Sun  at  Sippara,^  Ammidi-kaga,  Simbar-sikhu,  Kharbi- 
sikhu,  Ulam-puriyas,  Nazi-urdas,  Mili-sikhu,  and  Xara-kharbL 
Nothing  is  known  at  present  of  the  position  which  any  of 
these  monarchs  held  in  the  dynasty,  or  of  their  relationship  to 
the  kings  previously  mentioned,  or  to  each  other.  Most  of 
them  are  known  to  us  simply  from  their  occurrence  in  a  biling- 
ual list  of  kings,  together  with  Khammu-rabi,  Kurri-galzu>  and 
Puma-puriyas.  The  list  in  question  appears  not  to  be  chron- 
ological." 

Modem  research  has  thus  supplied  us  with  memorials  (or  at 
any  rate  with  the  names)  of  some  thirty  kings,  who  ruled  in 
the  country  properly  termed  ChaldaBa  at  a  very  remote  date. 
Their  antiquity  is  evidenced  by  the  character  of  their  build- 
ings and  of  their  inscriptions,  which  are  unmistakably  rude 
and  archaic.  It  is  further  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  builders  of  certainly  the  most  ancient  edifices  whereof  the- 
country  contains  any  trace.    The  probable  connection  of  two 
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Kings  of  Chald^sa. 


"Dynasty, 


I. 

(Chaldffian) 


n. 

(Elamite) 


B*0.  to  B.C. 


2286 


2286 


2062 


m. 

IV. 

(Chaldcaan) 


2052 
2004 


V. 

(Arab) 


1546 


2004 
1546 


Kings. 


Events,  eta 


Nimrod 

«    «    •    « 

•  •    •    • 

Urukh 

Il«i(son).^    . 

KuduT-Kakhunta 

(Zoroaster). 

«    «    «    « 

Kndur-Lagamer  •    . 

«    «    «    « 

Sinti-shil-khak. 
Kudur-Mabuk  (son) 

Arid-Sin  (son). 

«    «    *    * 

•  «  •  • 
«  «  «  • 

•  •  *  • 
«  «  «  » 


'Ismi-dagon. 


Gurgnna  (son)     •    • 

»    *    »    * 

Naram-Sin. 

«    «   «    « 

Bilat**at  (a  queen). 

Sin-Shada  (son). 

•    •    *    « 

Znr-Sin. 

«    «    «    » 


Founds  the  Empire. 


Builds  numerous  temples. 


Conquers  Ohaldiea,  b.c. 
2286. 

(Contemporary  with  Ab- 
}  raham.  Makes  two  ezpe- 
(  ditions  into  Syria, 


Wars  in  Syria. 


1301 


1300 


Nur-Vul. 


Rim-Sin 

Khammu-rabf     «    • 

Samsu-iluna  (son). 

•  •    «    « 

•  •    «    » 

Kara-in-das.    •    •    . 

Puma-puriyas     •    • 

Kara-khar-das  (son) 

Kazibugas.    .    .    • 

Kurri-galzu  (brother 

of  Kara-khar-das) 

«    «    •    « 
«    «    •    • 


Reigns  from  about  B.C. 

ISS)  to  1880. 
His  brother,  Shamas-Ynly 

rales  in  Assyria. 


Reigns  from  about  B.c. 

15i^  to  1666. 
Reigns  from  about  B.c. 

im  to  1546. 
Reigns  from  about  b.c. 

im  to  1520. 
Reigns  from  about  b.c. 

1520  to  1500. 


Contemporary  with  As- 
shur-bel-nisi-su,  ab.  b.c. 
1440. 

Contemporary  with  Buz- 
ur-Asshur,  b.c.  1420-1400 

Contemporary  with  As- 
•  shur-upallit,   b.c.   1400- 
1380. 

ChaldsBa  conquered  byl 
Tiglathi-Nin. 


8 
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of  them  *  with  the  only  king  known  previously  from  good  au- 
thority to  have  reigned  in  the  country  during  the  primitive 
ages  confirms  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  appearance  of 
the  remains  themselves ;  which  is  further  strengthened  by  the 
monumental  dates  assigned  to  two  ^  of  them,  which  place  them 
respectively  in  the  twenty-thiKl  and  the  nineteenth  century 
before  our  era.    That  the  kings  bekmg  to  one  series,  and 
(speaking  broadly)  to  one  time,  i^  evidenced  by  the  similarity 
of  the  titles  whicdi  tbey  use^  by  their  uninterrupted  worship 
of  the  same  gods,  and  by  the  general  resemblamce  pf  the  Iaq- 
gu^e  and  mode  of  writing  which  they  employ.^    That  the 
time  to  which  they  belong  is  anterior  to  the  rise  of  Assyria  to 
greatness  'appears  from  the  synchronism  of  the  later  monarchs 
of  the  Chaldaean  with  the  earliest  of  the  Assyrian  h^,  as  well 
as  from  the  fact  that  the  names  borne  by  the  Babylonian 
kings  after  Assyria  became  the  leading  power  in  the  country 
are  not  only  different,  but  of  a  different  type.    If  it  be  objected 
that  the  number  of  thirty  kings  is  insufficient  for  the  upace 
over  which  they  have  in  our  schmne  been  spread,  we  may  an- 
swer that  it  has  never  been  supposed  by  any  one  t^at  the 
twenty-nine  or  thirty  kings,  of  whom  distinct  mention  has 
been  made  in  the  foregoing  account,  are  a  complete  list  of  all 
the  Chaldeean  soverdgns.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  plain  that 
they  are  a  very  incomplete  list,  like  that  which  Herodotus 
gives  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  or  that  which  the  later  Romans 
possessed  of  their  early  monarchs.    The  monuments  them- 
selves present  indications  of  several  other  names  of  kings,  be- 
longing evidently  to  the  same  series,^  which  are  too  obscure 
or  too  illegible  for  transliteration.    And  there  may,  of  course, 
have  been  many  others  of  whom  no  traces  remain,  or  of  whom 
none  have  been  as  yet  foimd.    On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  niimber  of  the  early  Chaldeean  kings  re- 
ported by  Polyhistor**  is  preposterous.    If  sixty-eight  con- 
secutive monarchs  held  the  Chaldaaan  throne  between  B.C. 
2286  and  b.c.  1546,  they  must  have  reigned  on  an  average,  less 
than  eleven  years  apiece.    Nay,  if  forty-nine  ruled  between 
B.O.  2004  and  b.o.  1646,  covering  a  space  of  httle  more  than 
tour  centuries  and  a  half— wiiich  is  what  Berosus  is  made  to 
asserir— these  later  monarchs  cannot  even  have  reigned  so  long 
as  ten  years  each,  an  average  which  may  be  pronounced 
quite  impossible  in  a  settled  monarchy  such  as  the  Chaldsean. 
The  probability  woidd  seem  to  be  that  Berosus  has  been  misre- 
ported,  his  numbers  having  suffered  corruption  during  their 
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passage  through  so  many  hands,*^  and  being  in  this  instance 
quite  untrustworthy.  We  may  oonjecture  that  the  actual 
number  of  reigns  which  he  intended  to  allow  his  fourth  dy- 
nasty was  nineteen,*^  or  at  the  utmost  twenty-nine,  the  former 
of  whioh  numbers  would  give  the  common  average  of  twenty- 
four  years,  while  the  latter  would  produce  the  less  usual  but 
still  possible  one  of  sixteen  years. 

The  monarchy  which  we  have  had  under  review  is  one,  no 
doubt,  rather  curious  from  its  antiquity  than  illustrious  from 
its  great  names,  or  admirable  for  the  extent  of  its  dominicms. 
Lees  ancient  than  the  Egyptian,  it  claims  the  advantage  of 
priority  over  every  empire  or  kingdom  which  has  grown  up 
upon  the  soil  of  Asia.  The  Arian,  Turanian,  and  even  the 
Semitic  tribes,  appear  to  have  been  in  the  nomadic  condition, 
when  the  CuGMte  settlers  in  Lower  Babylonia  betook  them- 
selves to  agriculture,  erected  temples,  built  cities,  and  estab- 
lished a  strong  and  settled  government.  The  leaven  which 
waste  spread  by  degrees  through  the  Asiatic  peoples  waa  first 
deposited  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  at  t^e  mouth  of  the 
**  Gree^  River;  ^'^  and  hence  civilization,  scienee,  letters,  art, 
extended  themsellres  northward,  and  eastward,  and  westward. 
Assyria,  Media,  Semitic  Babylonia,  Persia,  as  they  derived 
troBOi  Chaldaea  the  character  of  their  writing,^  so  were  they 
indebted  to  the  same  country  for  their  general  notaons  of  gov- 
ernment and  administration,  for  their  architecture,  ^eir 
decorative  art,  and  stQl  more  for  their  science  and  literature. 
Each  people  no  doubt  modified  in  some  measure  the  boon  re- 
ceived, adding  more  or  less  oi  its  own  to  the  common  inheri- 
tance. But  Chaldeea  stands  forth  as  the  great  parent  and 
original  inventress  of  Asiatic  civilization,  without  any  rival 
that  can  reasonably  dispute  her  claims. 

The  great  men  of  the  Empire  are  Nimi*od,  Urukh,  and  Ghe- 
dor-laomer.  Nimrod,  the  founder,  has  the  testimony  of  Script- 
ure that  he  was  *^a  mighty  one  in  the  earth ;'^^  '*a  mighty 
hunter  f  ^  the  eetablisher  of  a '  *  kingd<Mn,  ^'  when  kingdoms  had 
scarcely  begun  to  be  known  ;*  the  builder  of  four  great  and  fa- 
mous cities,  ^^  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the 
land  of  Shinar,^^^  or  Mesopotamia.  To  him  belong  tbe  merit 
of  selecting  a  site  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  development  of  a 
great  power  in  the  early  ages  of  the  wcH'ld,^  and  of  binding 
men  together  into  a  community  which  events  proved  to  pos- 
sess within  it  the  elements  of  prosperity  and  permanence. 
Whether  he  had,  indeed,  the  rebellious  and  apostate  character 
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which  aumdrous  traditiODfl,  Jewish,  Arabian,  and  Armenian,^ 
assign  to  him  ;  whether  he  was  in  reality  concerned  in  the 
building  of  the  tower  related  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Grenesis,^°°  we  haveno  means  of  positively  determining. 
The  language  of  Scripture  with  regard  to  Nimrod  is  laudatory 
rather  than  the  contrary ;  ^^^  an,d  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
from  a  misapprehension  of  the  neams  of  the  Mosaic  narrative 
that  the  traditions  above  mentioned  originated.^  Nimrod, 
**  the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lordj^^  had  not  in  the  days  of 
Moses  that  ill  reputation  which  attached  to  him  in  later  ages, 
when  he  was  regarded  as  the  great  Titan  or  Giant,  who  made 
war  upoi;!  the  gods,  and  who  was  at  once  the  builder  of  the 
tower,  and  the  persecutor  who  forced  Abraham  to  quit  his  orig- 
inal Goimtry.  It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  we  ought  to  allow 
any  weight  at  all  to  the  additions  and  embellishments  with 
which  later  writers,  so  much  wiser  than  Moses,  have  overlaid 
the  simplicity  of  his  narrative. 

Urukh,  whose  fame  may  possibly  have  reached  the  Bomaos,^^ 
was  the  great  Chaldaaan  architect.  To  him  belongs,  apparently, 
the  conception  of  the  Babyloniaii  temple,  with  its  rectangular 
base,  carefully  placed  so  as  to  present  its  angles  to  the  four 
cardinal  points,  its  receding  stages,  its  buttresses,  its  drains,  its 
sloped  wails,  its  external  staircases  for  ascent,  and  its  orna- 
mental shrine  crowning  the  whole.  At  any  rate,  if  he  was  not 
the  fbrst  to  conceive  and  erect  such  structures,  he  set  the  exam- 
ple of  building  them  on  such  a  scale  and  with  such  solidity  as 
to  seciu-e  their  long  continuance,  and  render  them  well-nigh 
imperishable.  There  is  no  appearance  in  all  Ghaldaaa^  so  far 
as  it  has  been  explored,  of  any  building  which  can  be  even 
probably  assigned  to  a  date  anterior  to  Urukh.  The  attempted 
tower  was  no  doubt  earlier  ;  and  it  may  have  been  a  building 
of  the  same  type^  ^^  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
remnant,  or  indeed  any  trace,  of  this  primitive  edifice,  has 
continued  to  exist  to  our  day.  The  structures  of  the  most 
archaic  character  throughout  Chaldsda  are,  one  and  all,  the 
work  of  King  Urukh,  who  was  not  content  to  adorn  his  metro- 
politan city  only  with  one  of  the  new  edifices,  but  added  a  sim- 
ilar ornament  to  each  of  the  great  cities  within  his  empire.^ 

The  great  builder  was  followed  shortly  by  the  great  conr 
qtieror,  Eudur-Lagamer,  the  Elamitic  prince,  who,  more  than 
twenty  centuries  before  our  era,  having  extended  his  dominion 
over  Babylonia  and  the  adjoining  regions,  marched  an  army 
a  distance  of  1200  miles^  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  QuU 
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to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  held  Palestine  emd  Syria  in  subjection 
for  twelve  years,  thus  efEecting  conquests  which  were  not  again 
made  from  the  same  quarter  till  the  time  of  Nebuchadneezar, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  himdred  years  afterward,  has  a  good  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  in 
the  world's  history— being,  as  he  is,  the  forerunner  and  proto> 
type  of  all  those  great  Oriental  conquerors  who  from  time  to 
time  have  built  up  vast  empires  in  Asia  out  of  heterogeneous 
materials,  which  have  in  a  longer  or  a  shorter  space  success- 
ively crumbled  to  decay.  At  a  time  when  the  kings  of  Egypt 
had  never  ventured  beyond  their  borders,  imless  it  were  for  a 
foray  in  Ethiopia,^  and  ^hen  in  Asia  no  monarch  had  held 
dominion  over  more  liian  a  few  petty  tribes,  and  a  few  htm- 
dred  miles  of  territory,  he  ccmceived  the  magnificent  notion  of 
binding  into  one  the  manifold  nations  inhabiting  the  vast  tract 
which  lies  between  the  Zagros  mountain-range  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. Lord  by  inheritance  (as  we  may  presume)  of  Elam 
and  Chaldsea  or  Babylonia,  he  was  not  content  with  these 
ajnple  tracts,  but,  coveting  more,  proceeded  boldly  on  a  career 
of  conquest  up  the  Euphrates  valley,  and  through  Syria,  into 
Palestiiie.  Successful  here,  he  governed  for  twelve  years  do- 
minions extending  near  a  thousand  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  from  north  to  south  probably  not  much  short  of  five  hun- 
dred. It  was  true  that  he  was  not  able  to  hold  this  laige  ex- 
tent of  territory;  but  the  attempt  and  the  success  temporarily 
attending  it  are  memorable  circumstances,  and  were  probably 
long  held  in  remembrance  through  Western  Asia,  where  they 
served  as  a  stimulus  and  incentive  to  the  ambition  of  later 
monarchs. 

These,  then,  are  the  great  men  of  the  Chaldsean  empire.  Its 
extent,  as  we  have  seen,  varied  greatly  at  different  periods. 
Under  the  kings  of  the  first  dynasty— to  which  Urukh  and  Ilgi 
belonged— it  was  probably  confined  to  the  alluvium,  which 
seems  then  to  have  been  not  more  than  800  miles  in  length 
along  the  course  of  the  rivers,^  and  which  is  about  70  or  80 
nulee  in  breadth  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Arabian  desert.  In  the 
course  of  the  second  dynasty  it  received  a  vast  increase,  being 
carried  in  one  direction  to  the  Elamitic  mountaans,  and  in 
another  to  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  conquest  of  Kudur-Nak- 
hunta  and  Chedor-laomer.  On  the  defeat  of  tiie  latter  prince  it 
again  contracted,  though  to  what  oxtent  we  have  no  means  of 
determining.  It  is  piobable  that  Elam  or  Susiana,  and  not 
miiikely  that  the  Euphrates  valley,  for  a  considerable  distance 
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above  Hit,  fonned  parts  of  the  Chaldnan  Empire  aftot*  the  locto 
of  &ynsk  and  Palestine.  Assyria  oocupied  a  similar  positioii, 
at  any  rate  from  the  time  of  Ismi-dagon,  whose  son  built  a 
temple  at  £ileh«Bherghat  or  Asshnr.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  ihe  subjection  of  Assyria  continued  to  the  rery  endof  the 
dynasty,  and  that  this  region,  whose  capital  was  at  KBeh- 
Sherghat,  was  administered  by  viceroy  (^deriving  their  author- 
ity from  Chaldeean  monardhs.^  These  monarchs*  as  has  been 
observed,"^  gradual^  removed  their  capital  more  and  ihore 
northwards;  by  which  it  would  appear  as  if  their  empire 
tended  to  progress  in  that  direction. 

The  different  dynasties  which  ruled  in  Chaldeoa  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  Assyrian  influence,  whether  Obaldasan^  Sosia- 
nian,  or  Arabian,  seem  to  have  been  of  kindred  race;  and, 
whether  they  established  themselves  by  oon<luest,  or  in  amore 
peaces  manner,  to  have  made  little,  if  any,  change  in  the 
language,  religion,  or  customs  of  the  Empire.  The  so-called 
Arab  kings,  if  they  are  really  (as  we  have  supposed),  Khainmu- 
rabi  and  his  successors,  show  themselves  by  their  names  and 
their  inscriptions  to  be  as  thoroughly  proto-QialdfiBan  as  Urukh 
or  Bgi  But  with  the  commencement  of  the  Assyrian  period 
the  case  is  altered.  From  the  time  of  Tiglathi-Nin  (about  B.a 
1800),  the  Assyrian  conqueror  who  efiBected  the  subjugation  of 
Babylon,  a  strong  Semitizing  infinenee  made  itself  f^t  in  the 
lower  country--the  monarc^s  cease  to  have  Turanian  or  ()ufiiiite 
and  bear  instead  thoroughly  Assyrian  names ;  inscriptions; 
when  tiiey  occur,  are  in  tiie  Assyrian  language  and  character. 
The  entire  people  seems  by  degtees  to  have  been  Assyrianised^ 
or  at  any  rate  Semitized— assimilated,  that  is,  to  the  stock  of 
nations  to  which  the  Jews,  the  northern  Arabs,  the  Aramaeans 
or  Syrians,  the  PhoBniciai»,  and  the  Assyrians  belong.  Their 
language  fell  into  disuse,  and  grew  to  be  a  learned  tongua 
studied  by  the  priests  end  the  literati;  their  Ouriiite  dharaote^ 
was  lost,  and  they  became,  as  a  people,  scarcely  distinguisluh 
ble  from  the  Assyrians."^  After  six  centuries  and  a  half  of 
submission  and  insignificatice,  the  Chaldseems,  however,  began 
to  revive  and  recover  themselvee-^they  renewed  the  struggle 
for  nati<»ial  independence,  and  in  the  year  b.c.  625  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  second  kingdom,  which  will  be  treated  of  in 
a  later  volume  as  the  fourth  or  Babylonian  Monarchy*  Even 
whan  this  monarchy  met  its  deal^  at  l^e  hands  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  the  nationality  of  the  Ohaldfieans  was  not  swept  away. 
We  find  them  recognised  und^  tilie  Persians,^  and  even  un^ 
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der  the  Parthians,^"  as  a  distinct  people.  When  at  last  they 
cease  to  have  a  separate  national  existence,  their  name  remains ; 
and  it  is  in  memory  of  the  successful  cultivation  of  their  favor- 
ite science  hy  the  people  of  Nimrod  from  his  time  to  that  of 
Alexander,  that  the  prof  esitord  of  astronomiced  and  astrolog- 
ical learning  under  the  Eoman  Emperors  receive,  from  the 
poets  and  historians  of  the  time,  the  appellation  of  **  Chal- 
dseans."^" 


THE  SECOND  MONARCHY. 


ASSYRIA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
**Tpt'nffJU>pfyf  i  *A(T<Jvoiv  X^pff  ^  dvvufiei  T^g  fi^A^yf  'Acr/iTf."— HapoD.  1 1«. 

The  eite  of  the  second — or  great  Assyrian — ^monarchy  was 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley.  The  cities 
which  successively  formed  its  capitals  lay,  all  of  them,  upon 
the  middle  Tigris ;  and  the  heart  of  the  country  was  a  district 
on  either  side  that  river,  enclosed  within  the  thirty-fifth  and 
thirty-seventh  parallels.  By  degrees  these  limits  were  en- 
larged; and  the  term  Assyria  came  to  be  used,  in  a  loose  and 
vague  way,  of  a  vast  and  ill-defined  tract  extending  on  all 
sides  from  this  central  region.  Herodotus^  considered  the 
whole  of  Babylonia  to  be  a  mere  district  of  Assyria.  Pliny  ^ 
reckoned  to  it  all  Mesopotamia.  Strabo^  gave  it,  besides  these 
regions,  a  great  portion  of  Moimt  Zagros  (the  modem  Kurdi- 
stan), and  all  Syria  as  far  as  Gilicia,  Judsea,  and  Phoenicia. 

If,  leaving  the  conventional,  which  is  thus  vague  and  unsat- 
isfactory, we  seek  to  find  certain  natural  limits  which  we  may 
regard  as  the  proper  boundaries  of  the  country,  in  two  directions 
we  seem  to  perceive  an  almost  unmistakable  line  of  demarca- 
tion. On  the  east  the  high  mountain-chain  of  Zagros,  penetra- 
ble only  in  one  or  two  places,  forms  a  barrier  of  the  most 
marked  charax^ter,  and  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  natural  limit  for 
which  we  are  looking.  On  the  south  a  less  striking,  but 
not  less  clearly  defined,  line — formed  by  the  abutment  of  the 
upper  and  slightly  elevated  plain  on  the  alluvium  of  the  lower 
valley* — separates  Assyria  from  Babylonia,  which  is  best  re- 
garded as  a  distinct  country.  In  the  two  remaining  directions, 
there  is  more  doubt  as  to  the  most  proper  limit.    Northwards, 
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we  may  either  view  Mount  Masius  as  the  natural  boundary, 
or  the  course  of  the  Tigris  from  Diarbekr  to  Til,  or  even  per- 
haps the  Armenian  mountain-chain  north  of  this  portion  of 
the  Tigris,  from  whence  that  river  receives  its  early  tributa- 
ries.* Westward,  we  might  confine  Assyria  to  the  coimtry 
watered  by  the  affluents  of  the  Tigris,*  or  extend  it  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  Ehabour  and  its  tributaries,  or  finally  venture  to. 
carry  it  across  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  and  make  it  be 
boimded  by  the  Euphrates.  On  the  whole  it  is  thought  that 
m  both  the  doubted  cases  the  wider  limits  are  historically  the 
truer  ones.  Assyrian  remains  cover  the  entire  country  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  Ehabour,  and  are  frequent  on  both 
banks  of  the  latter  stream,  giving  unmistakable  indications  of 
a  long  occupation  of  that  region  by  the  great  Mesopotamian 
peopla  The  inscriptions  show  that  even  a  wider  tract  was  in 
process  of  time  absorbed  by  the  conquer<HS;  and  if  we  are  to 
draw  a  line  between  the  country  actually  taken  into  Assyria, 
and  that  which  was  merely  conquered  and  held  in  subjection, 
we  can  select  no  better  boundary  than  the  E)uphrates  west- 
ward, and  northward  the  snowy  mountain-chain  known  to  the 
ancients  as  Mons  Niphates. 

If  Assyria  be  aUowed  the  extent  which  is  here  assigned  to 
her,  she  will  be  a  country,  not  only  very  much  larger  than 
ChaldsBa  or  Babylonia,  but  positively  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions. Eeaching  on  the  north  to  the  thirty-eighth  and  on  the 
south  to  the  thirty-fourth  paraUel,  she  had  a  length  diagonally 
from  Diarbekr  to  the  alluvium  of  350  miles,  and  a  breadth  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  Mount  Zagroe  varying  from  about 
300  to  170  miles.  Her  area  was  probably  not  less  than  75,000 
square  miles,  which  is  more  than  double  that  of  Portugal,  and 
not  much  below  that  of  Great  Britain.  She  would  thus  from 
her  mere  size  be  calculated  to  play  an  important  in  history; 
and  the  more  so,  as  during  the  period  of  her  greatness  scarcely 
any  nation  with  which  she  ccmie  in  contact  possessed  nearly 
so  extensive  a  territory. 

Within  the  limits  here  assigned  to  Assyria,  the  face  of  the 
country  is  tolerably  varied.  Possessing,  on  the  whole,  per- 
haps, a  predominant  character  of  flatness,  the  territory  still 
includes  some  imx>ortant  ranges  of  hills,  while  on  the  two 
sides  it  abuts  upon  lofty  mountain-chains.  Towards  the  north 
and  east  it  is  provided  by  nature  with  an  ample  supply  of 
water,  rills  everywhere  flowing  from  the  Armenian  and  Kurd- 
ish ranges,  which  soon  collect  into  rapid  and  abundant  rivers. 
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The  central,  southem,  mid  western  regions  lare,  however,  less 
bountifully  supplied;  for  though  ^bB  Euphrates  washes  the 
whole  western  and  south-western  frontier,  it  spreads  fer* 
tility  only  along  its  banks)  and  though  Mount  Masius  sends 
down  upon  the  Mesopotamian  plain  a  ooni^derable  numb^  of 
streams,  they  form  in  the  space  of  200  miles  between  Balis  and 
Mosul  but  two  rivers,  leaving  thus  large  tracts  to  languish  for 
want  of  the  precious  fluid.  The  vicinity  of  the  Arabian  and 
Syrian  deserts  is  likewise  felt  in  these  regions,  which,  left  to 
themselves,  tend  to  acquire  the  desert  character,  aod  have 
occasionally  been  regarded  as  actual  parte  of  Arabia.^ 

The  chief  natural  division  of  the  country  is  that  made  by 
the  Tigris,  which,  having  a  course  nearly  from  north  to  south, 
between  Til  and  Samarah,  separates  Assyria  into  a  western  and 
an  eastern  district.  Of  these  two,  the  eastern  or  that  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  although  consideirably  the  smaller,  has 
always  been  the  more  important  region.  Compairatively  nar- 
row at  first,  it  broadens  as  the  xKHirse  of  the  river  is  descended, 
till  it  attains  about  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  a  width  of  130  or 
IdO  miles.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  series  of  rich  and  produce 
tive  plains,  lying  along  the  courses  of  the  various  tributaries 
which  flow  from  Mount  Zagros  into  the  Tigris,  and  often  of  a 
semi-alluvial  character.  These  plains  are  not,  however,  con- 
tinuous. Detached  ranges  of  hills,  with  a  general  direction 
parallel  to  the  Zagros  chain,  intersect  the  flat  rich  country, 
separating  the  plains  from  one  another,  and  supplying  smaU 
streams  ^  and  brooks  in  addition  to  the  vaiious  rivers,  which, 
rising  within  or  beyond  the  great  mountain  barriens,  traverse 
the  plains  on  their  way  to  the  Tigris.  The  hills  themselves — 
known  now  as  the  Jebel  Maklub,  the  Ain-es-sufra,  the  Kara- 
chok,  etc.— are  for  the  most  part  bare  and  sterile.  In  form 
they  are  hogbacked,  and  viewed  from  a  distance  have  a  smooth 
and  even  outline;  but  on  a  nearer  approach  they  are  found  to 
be  rocky  and  rugged.  Their  limestone  sides  are  furrowed  by 
inniunberable  ravines,  and  have  a  dry  €ind  parched  appear- 
ance, being  even  in  spring  generally  naked  and  without  vege- 
tation. The  sterility  is  most  marked  on  the  western  flank, 
which  faces  the  hot  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun;  the  eastern 
slope  is  occasionally  robed  with  a  scanty  covering  of  dwarf 
oak  or  stunted  brushwood.*  In  the  fat  soil  of  the  plains  the 
rivers  commonly  run  deep  and  concealed  from  view,^°  unless 
in  the  spring  and  the  early  summer,  when  through  the  rains 
and  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  mountains  they  arQ  greatly 
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swollen,  and  run  bank  full,  or  even  overflow  tbe  level  coun- 
try. 

The  most  important  of  these  rivers  are  the  following! — ^tha 
Eumib  or  Eastern  Kbabour,  which  joins  the  Tigris  in  lat.  37^ 
12^ ;  the  Greater  Zab  (Zab  Ala),  which  washes  the  luins  of  Nim- 
rud,  and  enters  the  main  stream  almost  ezaotiy  in  lat.  3^;  the 
Leslier  Zab  (Zab  Asfal),  which  effects  its  junction  about  lat. 
Bff*  15';  the  Adhem,  which  is  received  a  litUe  below  Samarah, 
about  lat.  34^;  and  the  Dijaleh,  which  now  joins  below  Bagh* 
dad,  but  from  which  bvaiiohee  have  sometimes  entered  the  Ti- 
gris a  very  little  below  the  mouth  of  ihe  Adhem.  Of  these 
streams  the  most  northern,  the  Ehabour,  runs  chiefly  in  an  un^ 
traversed  oountry-^the  district  between  Julamerik  and  the  Ti* 
gris.  It  rises  a  little  westof  Julamerik  in  (me  of  tbe  highest 
mountain  districts  of  Kurdistan,  and  runs  with  a  general  south- 
westerly course  to  its  junction  with  another  large  branch, 
which  reaches  it  from  the  district  immediately  west  of  Amar 
diyeh;  it  then  flows  due  west,  oralittlenorthof  west,  to&kko, 
and,  bending  to  the  north  after  passing  that  place,  flows  once 
more  in  a  south-westerly  direction  until  it  reaches  the  Tigris. 
The  direct  distance  from  its  source  to  its  embouchure  is  about 
80  miles;  but  that  distance  is  more  than  douhlad  by  its  windi* 
ings.  It  is  a  streain  <^  considerable  size,  broad  and  rapid;  at 
many  seasons  not  fordable  at  all,  and  always  forded  with  difi- 
culty.w 

The  Greater  Zab  is  the  moat  important  of  all  the  tributaries 
of  the  Tigris.  It  rises  near  Konia,  in  the  district  of  Karasu^ 
about  lat.  38^  %(r,  loi^.  44^  SOT,  a  littie  west  of  the  watershed 
which  divides  the  basins  of  Lakes  Van  and  Urumiyeh.  Its 
general  course  for  the  flrst  150  miles  is  3.S.  W.,  after  which  for 
25  or  80  miles  it  runs  almost  due  south  through  the  country  of 
the  Tiyari.  Near  Amadiyeh  it  makes  a  sudden  turn,  andflows 
S.E.  or  S.S.B.  to  its  junction  with  the  Bowandiz  branch;^ 
whence,  flnally,  it  resumes  its  old  direction,  and  runs  south-^ 
west  past  the  Nimrud  ruiiiis  into  the  Tigris.  Its  ^itire  course, 
exclusive  of  small  windings,  is  above  350  miles,  and  of  these 
nearly  100  are  across  the  plain  country,  which  it  enters  soon 
after  receiving  the  Bowandiz  stream.  like  the  Elhahour,  it  is 
fordable  at  certain  places  and  during  the  summer  season;  bu'ift 
even  then  the  water  reaches  above  the  bellies  of  horses.^^  It  is 
20  jBxda  wide  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  main  steam.H 
On  account  of  its  strength  and  rapidity  the  Arabs  sometimes 
caU  it  the '' Mad  Biver."» 
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The  Lesser  Zab  has  its  principal  source  near  Legwin,^^  about 
twenty  miles  south  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  in  lat.  36°  40"^  long. 
4&^2Si\  The  source  is  to  the  east  of  the  great  Zagros  chain; 
and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  waters  would  neces- 
sarily flow  northward  or  eastward,  towards  Lake  Urumiyeh, 
or  towards  the  Caspian.  But  the  Legwin  river,  called  even  at 
its  source  the  Zei  or  Zab,  flows  from  the  first  westward,  as  if 
determined  to  pierce  the  mountain  barrier.  Failing,  however, 
to  find  an  opening  where  it  meets  the  range,  the  Little  Zab 
turns  south  and  even  south-east  along  its  base,  till  about  25  or 
30  miles  from  its  source  it  suddenly  resumes  its  original  direc- 
tion, enters  the  moxmtains  in  lat.  36°  20^,  and  forces  its  way 
through  the.numerous  parallel  ranges,  flowing  generally  to  the 
S.S.W.,  till  it  debouches  upon  the  plain  near  Arbela,  after 
which  it  runs  S.W.  and  S.  W.  by  S.  to  the  Tigris.  Its  course 
among  the  mountains  is  from  80  to  90  miles,  exclusive  of  small 
windings;  and  it  runs  more  than  100  miles  through  the  plain. 
Its  ordinary  width,  just  above  its  confluence  with  the  Tigris,  is 
26  feet." 

The  Diyaleh,  which  lies  mostly  within  the  limits  that  have 
been  here  assigned  to  Assyria,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
two  principal  streams,  known  respectively  as  the  Holwan,  and 
the  Shirwan,  river.  Of  these,  the  Shirwan  seems  to  be  the 
maui  branch.  This  stream  rises  from  the  most  eastern  and 
highest  of  the  Zagros  ranges,  in  lat.  34°  45^  long.  47°  40'  nearly. 
It  flows  at  flrst  west,  and  then  north-west,  parallel  to  the  chain, 
but  on  entering  the  plain  of  Shahrizur,  where  tributaries  join 
it  from  the  north-east  and  the  north-west,  the  Shirwan  chan^'^a 
its  course  and  begins  to  run  south  of  west,  a  direction  whiciix  it 
pursues  till  it  enters  the  low  country,  about  lat;  35°  5>\  near  Semi- 
ram.  Thence  to  the  Tigris  it  has  a  course  which  in  direct  dis- 
tance is  150  miles,  and  200  if  we  include  only  main  windings.^ 
The  whole  course  cannot  be  less  than  380  miles,  which  is  about 
the  length  of  the  Great  Zab  river.  The  width  attained  before 
the  confluence  with  the  Tigris  is  60  yards,"  or  three  times  the 
width  of  the  Greater,  and  seven  times  that  of  the  Lesser  Zab. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tigris,  the  traveller  comes  upon 
a  region  far  less  favored  by  nature  than  that  of  which  we 
have  been  lately  speaking.  Western  Assyria  has  but  a  scanty 
supply  of  water;  and  unless  the  labor  of  man  is  skilfully  ap- 
plied to  compensate  this  natiural  deficiency,  the  greater  part 
of  the  region  tends  to  be,  for  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve,  a 
desert.    The  general  character  of  the  country  is  level,  but  not 
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alluvial.  A  line  of  nlountains,  rocky  and  precipitous,  but  of 
no  great  elevation,  stretches  across  the  northern  part  of  the 
region,  running  nearly  due  east  and  west,  and  extending  from 
the  Euphrates  at  Rum-kaleh  to  Til  and  Chelek  upon  the  Tigris. 
Below  this,  a  vast  slightly  undulating  plain  extends  from  the 
northern  moimtains  to  the  Babyloniaa  alluvium,  only  inter- 
rupted about  midway  by  a  range  of  low  limestone  hills  called 
the  Sin  jar,  which  leaving  the  Tigris  near  Mosul  runs  nearly 
from  east  to  west  across  central  Mesopotamia,  and  strikes  the 
Euphrates  half-way  between  Eakkeh  and  Kerkesiyeh,  nearly 
in  long.  40°. 

The  northern  mountain  region,  called  by  Strabo  *^Mons 
Mafiius,"  and  by  the  Arabs  the  Earajah  Dagh  towards  the 
west,  and  towards  the  east  the  Jebel  Tur,  is  on  the  whole  a 
tolerably  fertile  country.*  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  rocky 
land;  but  has  abundant  springs,  and  in  many  parts  is  well 
wooded.  Towards  the  west  it  is  rather  hilly  than  mountain* 
ous ;  ^  but  towards  the  east  it  rises  considerably,  and  the  cone 
above  Mardin  is  both  lofty  and  striking.**  The  waters  flowing 
from  the  range  consist,  on  the  north,  of  a  small  number  of 
brooks,  which  after  a  short  course  fall  into  the  Tigris;  on  the 
south,  of  more  numerous  and  more  copious  streams,  which 
gradually  unite,  and  eventually  form  two  rather  important 
rivers.  These  rivers  are  the  B^ik,  known  anciently  as  the 
Bildcha,**  and  the  Western  Eihabour,  called  Habor  in  Scripture, 
ted  by  the  classical  writers  Aborrhas  or  Ohaboras.**  [PL 
XXn.,  Fig.  1.] 

The  Belik  rises  among  the  hills  east  of  Orfa,  about  long.  39^, 
lat.  37*  10".  Its  course  is  at  first  somewhat  east  of  south ;  but 
it  soon  sweeps  round,  and,  passing  by  the  city  of  Harran— the 
Haran  of  Scripture  and  the  classical  Carrhae*^-— proceeds  nearly 
due  south  to  its  junction,  a  few  miles  below  Bakkah,  with  the 
Euphrates.  It  is  a  small  stream  throughout  its  whole  course,*" 
which  may  be  reckoned  at  100  or  i:^  miles. 

The  Khabour  is  a  much  more  considerable  river.  It  collects 
the  waters  which  flow  southward  from  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
Mons  Masius,*^  and  has,  besides,  an  important  source,  which 
the  Arabs  regard  as  the  true  '*  head  of  the  spring,"  ^  derived 
apparently  from  a  spur  of  the  Sin  jar  range.  This  stream, 
which  rises  about  lat.  86^  40^,  long.  40^,  flows  a  little  south  of 
east  to  its  junction  near  Eoukab  with  the  Jerujeror  river  Nisi- 
bis,  which  comes  down  from  Mons  Masius  with  a  course  not 
much  west  of  south.    Both  of  these  branches  are  formed  by 
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the  union  of  anumber  of  streams.  Neither  of  them  is  fordable 
for  some  distance  above  their  jimction ;  and  below  it,  they  con- 
stitute a  river  of  such  magnitude  aA  to  be  navigable  for  a  o(m- 
siderable  distance  by  steametB.^  The  course  of  the  Khabour 
below  Koukab  is  toirtuous;  '^  but  its  general  direction  is  S.S.W. 
The  entire  leiigth  of  the  stream  is  certainly  not  less  than  200 
miles. 

The  country  between  the  **Mons  Masius"  and  the  Sinjar 
range  is  an  undulating  plam,  from  60  to  70  miles  in  width,  al- 
most as  devoid  of  geographical  features  as  the  alluvium  of 
Babylonia.  From  a  height  the  whole  appears  to  be  a  dead 
level:  *^  but  the  traveller  finds,  <hi  descending,  that  the  sur&K^, 
like  that  of  the  American  prairies  and  the  Boman  Oampagna, 
really  rises  and  falls  in  a  mann^  which  offers  a  decided  con- 
trast to  the  alluvial  flats  nearer  the  sea.  Great  portions  of  the 
tract  are  very  deficient  in  water.  Only  small  streams  descend 
from  the  Sinjar  range,  and  these  are  soon  absorbed  by  the 
thirsty  soil;  so  that  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
hills  north  and  south,  and  along  the  courses  of  the  Khabour, 
tiie  Belik,  and  their  affluents,  there  is  httle  natural  fertility, 
and  cultivation  is  difficult.  The  soil  too  is  often  gypsif erous, 
and  its  salt  and  nitrous  exudations  destroy  vegetation ;  ^  while 
at  the  same  time  the  streams  and  springs  are  from  the  same 
cause  for  the  most  part  brackish  and  unpalatable.'"  Voloanio 
action  probably  did  not  cease  in  the  region  very  much,  if  at  all, 
before  the  historical  period.  Fragments  of  basalt  in  many 
places  strew  the  plain;  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  two 
chief  branches  of  the  Khabour,  xiot  only  are  old  craters  of  vol- 
canoes distinctly  visible,  but  a  cone  still  rises  from  the  centre 
ctf  one,  precisely  like  the  cones  in  the  craters  of  Etna  and 
Vesuvius,  composed  entirely  of  loose  lavch  soorisB,  and  ashes» 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  SOO  fset.  The  nameof  this  remark* 
able  hill,  which  is  Koukab,  is  even  thought  to  imply  that  the 
volcano  may  have  been  active  within  the  time  to  which  the 
traditions  of  iknb  country  extend."*    [PL  XXIL,  Fig.  2.] 

Sheets  of  water  are  so  rare  in  this  region  that  the  smietU  lake 
of  Khatouniyeh  seems  to  deserve  especial  description.  This 
lake  is  situated  near  the  point  where  the  Sinjar  changes  its 
character,  and  from  a  high  rocky  range  subsides  into  low  broken 
hills.  It  is  of  oblong  shape,  with  its  greater  axis  i)ointing 
nearly  due  east  and  west,  in  length  about  four  miles,  and  in 
its  greatest  bi^adth  somewhat  lees  than  three.^  [Pi  XXTIL, 
Fig.  L]    The  banks  are  low  and  parts  marshy,  more  eeq^edally 
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on  the  side  towards  the  Khabour,  which  is  not  more  than  ten 
miles  distant.^  In  the  middle  o£  the  lake  is  a  hilly  peninsula, 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  causeway,  and  beyond  it 
a  small  island  covered  with  trees.  The  lake  abounds  with  fish 
and  waterfowl;  and  its  water,  though  brackish,  is  regarded 
as  remarkably  wholesome  both  for  man  and  beast. 

The  8injar  range,  which  divides  Western  Assyria  mto  two 
plains,  a  northern  and  a  southern,  is  a  solitary  limestone  ridge, 
rising  up  abruptly  from  the  flat  country,  which  it  oopoLman^ 
to  a  vast  distance  on  both  sides.  The  limestone  of  which  it  is 
composed  is  white,  soft,  and  f ossilif erous ;  it  deta^ches  itself  in 
enormous  flakes  from  the  mountain-sides,  which  are  sometimes 
broken  into  a  succession  of  gigantic  steps,  while  occasionally 
they  present  the  columnar  appearance  of  basalf  The  flanks 
of  the  Sinjar  are  seamed  with  innumerable  ravines,  and  from 
these  small  brooks  issue,  which  are  soon  dispersed  by  irrigation, 
or  absorbed  in  the  thirsty  plains.^  The  sides  of  the  mountain 
are  capable  of  being  eultivated  by  means  of  terraces,  and  pro- 
duce fair  crops  of  com  and  excellent  fruit;  the  top  is  often 
wooded  witii  fruit  tiees  or  £orest*trees.^  Geographically,  the 
Sinjar  n&ay  be  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  that  range  of 
hills  which  shuts  in  the  Tigris  on  the  west,  from  Tekrit  nearly 
to  Mosul,  and  then  leaving  the  river  strikes  across  the  plain  in 
a  direction  almost  from  east  to  west  as  &r  as  the  town  of  Sinjar. 
Here  the  niountains  change  their  course  and  bend  to  the  southr 
west,  till  having  passed  the  little  lake  described  above,  they 
somewhat  suddenly  subside,^  sinking  from  a  high  ridge  into 
low  undulating  hills,  wiiieh  pass  to  the  south  of  the  lake,  and 
then  disappear  in  the  plain  altogether.  According  to  some, 
the  Sinjar  here  tttrminates;  but  perhaps  it  is  best  to  regard  it 
as  rising  again  in  the  Abd-el-aaiz  hills,*^  which,  intervening 
between  the  Khabom*  and  the  Euphrates,  run  '>n  in  the  same 
south-west  direction  from  Arban  to  Zelabi.  If  this  be  accepted 
as  the  true  course  of  the  Sinjar,  we  must  view  it  as  throwing 
out  two  important  spurs.  One  of  these  is  near  its  eastern 
extremity,  and  runs  to  the  south-east,  dividing  the  plain  of 
Zerga  from  the  great  central  level.  Like  the  main  chain,  it  is 
of  limestone;  and,  though  low,  has  several  remarkable  peaks 
which  serve  as  landmarks  from  a  vast  distance.  The  Arabs 
oall  it  Kebritiyeh,  or  *'  the  Sulphur  range,''  from  a  sulphurous 
spring  which  rises  at  its  foot.^  The  other  spur  is  thrown  out 
near  fiie  western  extremity,  and  runs  towards  the  north-west, 
paralliri  to  the  ccMirse  of  the  upper  Khabour,  which  rises  from 
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its  flank  at  Ba£hel-Ain.^  The  name  of  Abd-el*aziz  is  applied  to 
this  spur,  as  well  as  to  the  continuation  of  the  Sinjar  between 
Arban  and  HalebL  It  is  broken  into  innumerable  valleys  and 
ravines,^  abounding  with  wild  animals,  and  is  scantily  wooded 
vrith  dwarf  oak.    Streams  of  water  aboimd  in  it. 

South  of  the  Sinjar  range,  the  coimtry  resmnes  the  same  lev^ 
appearance  which  characterizes  it  between  the  Sinjar  and  the 
Hons  Masiua  A  low  limestone  ridge  skirts  the  Tigris  valley 
from  Mosul  to  Tekrit,^  and  near  the  Euphrates  the  country  is 
sometimes  slightly  hilly  ;^  but  generally  the  eye  travels  over 
a  vast  slightly  undulating  level,  unbroken  by  eminences,  and 
supporting  but  a  scanty  vegetation.  The  description  of  Xeno- 
phon  a  little  exaggerates  the  flatness,  but  is  otherwise  faithful 
enough: — ''In  these  parts  the  country  was  a  plain  through- 
out, as  smooth  as  the  sea,  and  full  of  wormwood ;  if  any  other 
shrub  or  reed  grew  there,  it  had  a  sweet  aromatic  smell;  but 
there  was  not  a  tree  in  the  whole  region. "  *^  Water  is  stiU  more 
scarce  than  in  the  plains  north  of  the  Sinjar.  The  brooks 
descending  from  that  range  are  so  weak  that  they  generally 
lose  themselves  in  the  plain  before  they  have  run  many  miles. 
In  one  case  only  do  they  seem  sufficiently  strong  to  form  a 
river.  The  Tharthar,  which  flows  by  the  ruins  of  El  Hadhr, 
is  at  that  place  a  considerable  stream,  not  indeed  very  wide 
but  so  deep  that  horses  have  to  swim  across  it.*'  Its  course 
above  El  Hadhr  has  not  been  traced;  but  the  most  probable 
conjecture  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  Sinjar 
river,  which  rises  about  the  middle  of  the  range,  in  long.  41° 
5(K,  and  flows  south-east  through  the  desert.  The  Tharthar 
appears  at  one  time  to  have  recused  the  Tigris  near  Tekrit,^ 
but  it  now  ends  in  a  marsh  or  lake  to  the  south-west  of  that 
city.*^ 

The  political  geography  of  Assyria  need  not  occupy  much  of 
our  attention.  There  is  no  native  evidence  that  in  the  time 
of  the  great  monarchy  the  country  was  formally  divided  into 
districts,  to  which  any  particular  names  were  attached,  or 
which  were  regarded  as  politically  separate  from  one  another; 
nor  do  such  divisions  appear  in  the  classical  writers  until  the 
time  of  the  later  geographers,  Strabo,  Diony sius,  and  Ptolemy. 
If  it  were  not  that  mention  is  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of 
certain  districts  within  the  region  which  has  been  here  termed 
Assyria,  we  should  have  no  proof  that  in  the  early  times  any 
divisions  at  all  had  been  recognized.  The  names,  however,  of 
Padan-Aram,  Aram-Naharaim,  Grozan,  Halah,  and  (perhaps) 
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Huzzab,  designate  in  Scripture  i)articiilar  portions  of  the 
Assyrian  territory ;  and  asp  these  portions  appear  to  correspond 
in  some  degree  with  the  divisions  of  the  classical  geographers, 
we  are  led  to  suspect  that  these  writers  may  in  many,  if  not 
in  most  cases,  have  followed  ancient  and  native  traditions  or 
authorities.  The  principal  divisions  of  the  classical  geographers 
will  therefore  be  noticed  briefly,  so  far  at  least  as  they  are 
intelligible. 

According  to  Strabo,^^  the  district  within  which  Nineveh 
stood  was  called  Aturia,  which  seems  to  be  the  word  Assyria 
slightly  corru{>ted,  as  we  know  that  it  habitually  was  by  the 
Persians.^'    The  neighboring  plain  country  he  divides  into  four 
regions—Dolomen^,  Calachen^,  Chazen^  and  Adiaben^.    Of 
Dolomen^,  which  Strabo  mentions  but  in  one  place,  and  which 
is  wholly  omitted  by  other  authors,  no  account  can  be  given.^ 
Oalachen^,  which  is  perhaps  the  Calacin^  of  Ptolemy,^  must 
be  the  tract  about  Oalaii  (Nimrud),  or  the  country  immediately 
north  of  the  Upper  Zab  river.    Chazen^,  like  Dolomen^,  is  a 
term  which  cannot  be  explained.^    Adiaben^,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  well-known  geographical  expression.^    It  is  the  coimtry 
of  the  Zab  or  Dic^  rivers,^^  and  either  includes  the  whole  of 
£astem  Assyria  between  the  mountains  and  the  Tigris,^  or 
more  strictly  is  applied  to  the  region  between  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Zab,^  which  consists  of  two  large  plains  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  Karachok  hills.    In  this  way  Arbelitis,  the 
plain  between  the  Karachok  and  Zagros,  would  fall  within 
Adiaben^,  but  it  is  sometimes  made  a  distinct  region,^  in  which 
case  Adiaben^  must  be  restricted  to  the  flat  between  the  two 
Zabs,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Karachok.    Chalonitis  and  ApoUo- 
niatis,  which  Strabo  seems  to  place  between  these  northern 
plains  and  Susiana,^^  must  be  regarded  as  dividing  between 
them  the  country  south  of  the  Lesser  Zab,  ApoUoniatis  (so 
called  from  its  Greek  capital,  ApoUonia)  lying  along  the  Tigris, 
and  Chalonitis  along  the  mountains  from  the  pass  of  Derbend 
to  Gilan.^    Chalonitis  seems  to  have  taken  its  name  from  a 
capital  city  called  Chala,^  which  lay  on  the  great  route  con- 
necting Babylon  with  the  southern  Ecbataoa,  and  in  later 
times  T^as  known  as  Holwan.^    Below  ApoUoniatis,^  and  (like 
that  district)  skirting  the  Tigris,  was  Sittacen^,  (so  named 
from  .its  capital,  Sittac^,^)  which  is  commonly  reckoned  to 
AssyriB,,^  but  seems  more  properly  regarded  as  Susianian  ter- 
ritory.   Such  are  the  chief  divisions  of  Assyria  east  of  the 
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West  of  the  Tigris,  the  name  Mesopotamia  is  commonly  used, 
like  the  Aram-Naharaim  of  the  Hebrews^  for  the  whole  coun- 
try between  the  two  great  rivers.  Here  are  again  sererai  di€h 
tricts,  of  whidii  little  is  known,  as  Acaben^,  Tigen^,  and  An- 
cobaritis."^  Towards  the  north,  along  the  flanks  of  Mons  Ma- 
sius  from  Nisibis  to  the  Euphrates,  Strabo  seems  to  place  the 
Mygd<»iiaDS,  and  to  regard  the  country  as  Mygdonia.^  Below 
Mygdonia,  towards  the  west,  he  puts  Anthemusia,  which  he 
extends  as  far  as  the  Khabour  river.  "^  The  region  south  of  the 
Ehabour  and  the  Sinjar  he  seems  to  regard  as  inhabited  en- 
tirely by  Arabs."  Ptolemy  has,  in  lieu  of  the  Mygdonia  of 
Btrabo,  a  district  which  he  calls  Qauzanitis  ;^>  and  this  name  is 
on  good  grounds  identified  with  the  €k)zan^  of  ScriptuFe,--the 
true  original  probably  af  the  '* Mygdonia"  of  the  Greeks.^ 
Ooisan  appears  to  represent  the  whole  of  the  upper  country 
from  which  the  longer  affluents  of  t^e  Khaboiu*  coring;  while 
Halah,  which  is  coupled  with  it  in  Scripture,^*  and  which  Ptol- 
emy calls  Chalcitis',  and  makes  border  on  Gauzanitis,  may  des- 
ignate the  tract  upon  the  main  stream,  as  it  comes  down  from 
Eaa^l-Ain.^  The  region  about  the  upper  soirrces  of  the  Belik 
has  no  special  designation  in  Strabo,  but  in  Scripture  it  seems 
to  be  called  Padan-Aram,^  a  name  which  has  been  explained 
as  **  the  flat  Syria,"  or  "  the  cotmtry  stretching  out  from  the 
foot  of  the  hills. "  ^  In  the  later  Roman  times  it  was  known  as 
Osrhoen^ ;  ^  but  this  name  was  scarcely  in  use  before  the  time 
of  the  Antonines. 

The  true  heart  of  AsB3rria  was  the  coimtry  close  along  the 
Figris,  from  lat.  38^  to  86°  SOT,  Within  these  limits  were  the 
four  great  cities,  marked  by  the  mounds  at  Khorsabad,  Mosul, 
Nimrud,  and  Kileh-Sherghat,  besides  a  multitude  of  places  of 
inferior  consequence.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the 
left  bank  of  ^e  river  was  more  properly  Assyria  than  the 
right ;  ^  and  the  idea  is  so  feu*  correct,  as  that  the  left  bank  was 
In  truth  of  primary  value  and  importance,"  whence  it  naturally 
tiappened  that  tliree  out  of  the  four  capitals  were  built  on  that 
side  of  the  stream.  Still  the  very  fact  that  one  early  capital 
was  on  the  right  bank  is  enough  to  show  that  both  shores  of 
rhe  stream  were  alike  occupied  by  tne  race  from  the  first ;  and 
this  conclusion  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  other  indications 
throughout  the  region.  Assyrian  ruins,  the  remains  of  con- 
siderable towns,  strew  the  whole  country  between  the  Tigris 
and  Khabour,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Sinjar  range.  ^  On 
the  banks  of  the  Lower  Khabour  are  the  remains  of  a  royal 
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palace,''  besides  many  other  traces  of  the  tract  through  which 
it  runs  having  been  permanently  occupied  by  the  Assyiian 
people.®*  Mounds,  probaWy  Assyrian,  are  laiown  to  exist 
along  the  course  of  the  Kliabour 's  great  western  affluent ;  ^  and 
even  near  Seruj,  in  the  country  between  Harran  and  the  Eu- 
phrates some  evidence  has  been  found  not  only  of  ccmquest  but 
of  occupation.'*  Remains  are  perhi^s  more  frequent  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Tigris;  at  any  rate  they  are  more  striking 
and  more  important.  Bavian,  Khorsabad,  Shereef -Khan,  Neb- 
bi-Yunus,  Koyunjik,  and  Nimrud,  which  have  furnished  by 
^BiX  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments, all  lie  east  of  the  Tigris;  while  on  the  west  two  places 
only  have  yielded  relics  worthy  to  be  compared  with  these, 
Arban  and  £ileh«8herghat. 

It  is  curious  that  in  Assyria,  as  hi  early  CSialdada,  there  is  a 
special  pre-eminence  of  four  cities.  An  indicatioii  of  this 
might  seem  to  be  contained  in  Genesis,  where  Asehur  is  said 
to  have  ''  builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  Behoboth,  and  Calah» 
and  Resen;  "'^  but  on  the  whole  it  is  more  probable  that  we 
have  here  a  mistranslation  (which  is  corrected  for  us  in  the 
margin^),  and  that  three  cities  only  are  ascribed  by  Moses  to 
the  great  patriarch.  In  the  flourishing  period  of  the  empire, 
however,  we  actually  find  four  capitals,  of  which  the  native 
names  seem  to  have  been  Ninua,  Calah,  Asshur,  and  Bit-Sar- 
gina,  or  Dur^Sargina  (the  city  of  Sargon) — all  places  of  firslr 
rate  consequence.  Besides  these  principal  cities,  which  were 
the  sole  seats  of  government,  Assyria  contained  avast  niunber 
of  large  towns,  few  of  which  it  is  possible  to  name,  but  so  nu- 
merous that  they  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  country  with 
their  ruiuB.'^  Among  them  were  Tarbisa^  Arbil,  Arapkha,  and 
Khazeh,  in  the  tract  between  the  Tigris  and  Mount  Zagros; 
Haran,  Tel-Apni,  Eazappa  (Bezeph),  and  Amida,  towards  the 
north-west  frontier;  Nazibina  (Nisibis),  on  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Ehabour;  Sirld  (Circesium),  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Eliabour  with  the  Euphrates  ;  Anat,  on  the  Euphrates,  some 
way  below  this  junction;  Tahiti,  Magarisi,  Sidikan,  Katni,  Beth<- 
Khalupi,etc.,  in  the  district  south  ol  the  Sinjar,  between  the 
lower  course  of  the  Khabour  and  the  Tigris.  Here,  again,  as  in 
the  case  of  Chaldcea,^^  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  locate  with 
accuracy  all  the  cities.  We  must  once  more  confine  ourselves 
to  the  most  important,  and  seek  to  determine,  either  abso- 
lutely or  with  a  certain  vagueness,  their  several  positions. 

It  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  ruins  opposite  Mo- 
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6ul  are  those  of  Nineveh.  The  name  of  Nineveh  is  read  on 
the  bricks;  and  a  uniform  tradition,  reaching  from  the  Arab 
conquest  to  comparatively  recent  times,^^  attaches  to  the 
moimds  themselves  the  same  title.  They  are  the  most  ex;ten- 
sive  ruins  in  Assyria;  and  their  geographical  position  suits 
perfectly  all  the  notices  of  the  geographers  and  historians  with 
respect  to  the  great  Assyrian  capital.^  As  a  subsequent  chap- 
ter will  be  devoted  to  a  description  of  this  famous  city,'*  it  is 
enough  in  this  place  to  observe  that  it  was  situated  on  the  left 
or  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  in  lat.  36^  21\  at  the  point  where  a 
considerable  brook,  the  £Ihosr-su,  falls  into  the  main  stream. 
On  its  west  flank  flowed  the  broad  and  rapid  Tigris,  the  ''  ar- 
row-stream," as  we  may  translate  the  word ;  ^  while  north,  east, 
and  south,  expanded  the  vast  imdulating  plain  which  inter- 
venes between  the  river  and  the  Zagros  mountain-range.  Mid- 
way in  this  plain,  at  the  distance  of  from  15  to  18  miles  from 
the  city,  stood  boldly  up  the  Jabel  Maklub  and  Ain  Sufra  hills, 
calcareous  ridges  rising  nearly  2000  f eet^  above  the  level  of  the 
Tigris,  and  forming  by  far  the  most  prominent  objects  in  the 
natural  landscape.^  Inside  the  Ain  Sufra,  and  parallel  to  it, 
ran  the  small  stream  of  the  Gfomel,  or  Qhazir,  like  a  ditch 
skirting  a  wall,  an  additional  defence  in  that  quarter.  On  the 
south-east  and  south,  distant  about  flfteen  miles,  was  the 
strong  and  impetuous  current  of  the  Upper  Zab,  completing 
the  natural  defences  of  the  position,  which  was  excellently 
chosen  to  be  the  site  of  a  great  capital. 

South  of  Nineveh,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  by 
the  direct  route  and  thirty  by  the  course  of  the  Tigris,'^  stood 
the  second  city  of  the  empire,  Galah,  the  site  of  which  is 
marked  by  the  extensive  ruins  at  Nimrud.*  [PI.  XXIV. ,  Fig.  1.  ] 
Broadly,  this  place  may  be  said  to  have  been  built  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Tigris  with  the  Upper  Zab;  but  in  strictness  it 
was  on  the  Tigris  only,  the  Zab  flowing  flve  or  six  miles  further 
to  the  south,^  and  entering  the  Tigris  at  least  nine  miles  below 
the  Nimrud  ruins.  ^<»  These  ruins  at  present  occupy  an  area 
somewhat  short  of  a  thousand  English  acres,  ^^  which  is  httle 
more  than  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh;  but  it 
is  thought  that  the  place  was  in  ancient  times  considerably 
larger,  and  that  the  united  action  of  the  Tigris  and  some  vrin- 
ter  streams  has  swept  away  no  small  portion  of  the  ruins.  ^^ 
They  form  at  present  an  irregular  quadrangle,  the  sides  of 
which  face  the  four  cardinal  points.  On  the  north  and  east 
the  rampart  may  still  be  distinctly  traced.    It  was  flanked 
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with  towers  along  its  whole  course,^  and  pierced  at  uncertain 
intervals  by  gates,  but  was  nowhere  of  very  great  strength  or 
dimensions.  On  the  south  side  it  must  have  been  especially 
weak,  for  there  it  has  disapx)eared  altogether.  Here,  however, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Tigris  and  the  Shor  Derreh  stream, 
to  which  the  present  obliteration  of  the  wall  may  be  ascribed, 
formed  in  ancient  times  a  sufficient  protection.  Towards  the 
west,  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  Tigris  (which  is  now  a  mile 
oflE)  anciently  flowed  close  to  the  city.^^  On  this  side,  directly 
facing  the  river,  and  extending  along  it  a  distance  of  600 
yards,  ^  or  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile,  was  the  royal  quarter, 
or  portion  of  the  city  occupied  by  the  palaces  of  the  kings.  It 
consisted  of  a  raised  platform,  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain,  composed  in  some  parts  of  rubbish,  in  others  of  regular 
layers  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  cased  on  every  side  with  solid 
stone  masonry,  containing  an  area  of  sixty  English  acres,  and 
in  shape  almost  a  regular  rectangle,  560  yards  long,  and  from 
350  to  450  broad.i^  The  platform  was  protected  at  its  edges  by 
a  parapet,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  ascended  in  various 
places  by  wide  staircases,  or  inclined  ways,  leading  up  from 
the  plain.^  The  greater  part  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  the  re- 
mains of  palaces  constructed  by  various  native  kings,  of  which 
a  more  particular  account  will  be  given  in  the  chapter  on  the 
architecture  and  other  arts  of  the  Assyrians.  ^^  It  contains 
also  the  ruins  of  two  small  temples,  and  abuts  at  its  north- 
western angle  on  the  most  singular  structure  which  has  as  yet 
been  discovered  among  the  remains  of  the|A8syrian  dties.  This 
is  the  famous  tower  or  pyramid  which  looms  so  conspicuously 
over  the  Assyrian  plains,  and  which  has  always  attracted  the 
special  notice  of  the  traveller.^  [PL  XXIV.,  Fig.  2.]  An  ex- 
act description  of  this  remarkable  ediflco  will  be  given  here- 
after. 

It  appears  from  the  inscriptions  on  its  bricks  to  have  been 
commenced  by  one  of  the  early  kings,  and  completed  by  an- 
other. Its  internal  structure  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  it 
was  designed  to  be  a  place  of  burial  for  one  or  other  of  these 
monarchs.  Another  conjecture  is,  that  it  was  a  watch-tower ;  "* 
but  this  seems  very  unlikely,  since  no  trace  of  any  mode  by 
which  it  could  be  ascended  has  been  discovered. 

Forty  miles  below  Calah,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
was  a  third  great  city,  the  native  name  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  Asshur.  This  place  is  represented  by  the  ruins  at 
Xileh-Sherghat,  which  are  scarcely  inferior  in  extent  to  those 
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at  Nimrud  or  CaJah.^  It, will  not  be  neceiwary  to  describe 
minutely  this  Bite,  as  in  general  character  it  dosely  reeembleB 
the  other  ruins  of  Assyria.  Long  lines  of  low  mounds  mark 
the  position  of  the  old  walls,  and  show  that  the  shape  of  the 
city  was  quadrangular.  The  chief  object  is  a  large  square 
mound  or  platform,  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and 
in  places  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  composed 
in  part  of  sim-dried  bricks,  in  part  of  natural  eminences,  and 
exhibiting  occasionally  remains  of  a  casing  of  hewn  stone, 
which  may  once  have  encircled  the  whole  structure.  About 
midway  on  the  ncarth  side  of  the  platform,  and  close  upon  its 
edge,  is  a  high  cone  or  pyramid.  The  rest  of  the  platf brm  is 
covered  with  the  remains  of  walls  and  with  heaps  of  rubbish, 
but  does  not  show  much  trace  of  important  buildings.  This 
city  has  been  supposed  to  reiMres^it  the  Biblical  Besen ;  but  the 
description  of  that  place  as  lying  ^^  between  Nineveh  and  Calah^' 
seems  to  render  the  identification  worse  than  imcertain. 

The  ruins  at  Kileh-Sherghat  are  the  last  of  any  extent  tow- 
ards the  south,  possessing  a  decidedly  Assyrian  character. 
To  complete  our  survey,  therefore,  of  the  chief  Assyrian 
towns,  we  must  return  northwards,  and,  passing  Nineveh,  di- 
rect our  attention  to  the  magnificent  ruins  on  the  small  stream 
of  the  Ehosrsu,  which  have  made  the  Arab  village  of  Eiiorsa- 
bad  one  of  the  best  known  names  in  Oriental  topography. 
About  nine  miles  from  the  north-oast  angle  of  the  wall  of  Nin- 
eveh, in  a  direction  a  very  little  east  of  north,  stands  the  ruin 
known  as  Khorsabad,  from  a  small  village  which  formerly  oc- 
cupied its  summit  ^  — ^the  scene  of  the  labors  of  M.  Botta,  who 
was  the  first  to  disentomb  from  among  the  mounds  of  Mesopo- 
tamia the  relics  of  an  Assyrian  palax^.  The  enclosure  at 
KhorsabcMl  is  nearly  square  in  shape,  ea^ch  side  being  about 
2000  yards  long.^"  No  part  of  it  is  very  lofty,  but  the  walls 
are  on  every  side  well  marked.  Their  angles  point  towards 
the  cardinal  points,  or  nearly  sq;  and  the  walls  themselves 
consequently  face  the  north-east,  the  north-west,  the  south- 
west, and  the  south-east.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  nc^h- 
west  wall,  and  projecting  considerably  beyond  it,  was  a  raised 
platform  of  the  usual  character ;  and  here  stood  the  great  pal- 
ace, which  is  thought  to  have  been  open  to  the  plain,  and  on 
that  side  quite  undefended.  ^^ 

Four  miles  only  from  Khorsal^d,  in  a  direction  ^.  little  weecb 
of  north,  are  the  ruins  of  a  smaller  Assyrian  city,  whose  na- 
tive name  appears  to  have  been  Tarbisa,  situated  not  far  from 
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the  modem  village  of  Sherif-khan.  Here  was  a  jmlace,  built 
by  Esarhaddon  for  one  of  his  sons,  as  well  as  several  tem- 
ples and  other  edifices.  In  the  opposite  direction  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty  miles,  is  Xeremles,  an  Assyrian  ruin, 
whose  name  cannot  yet  be  rendered  phonetically."*  West  of 
this  site,  and  about  half-way  between  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and 
Nimrud  or  Calah,  is  Selamiyah,  a  village  of  some  size,  the 
walls  of  which  are  thought  to  be  of  Assyrian  construction."* 
We  may  conjecture  that  this  place  was  the  Besen,  or  Das6,"' 
of  Holy  Scripture,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  large  city,  in- 
terposed between  Nineveh  and  Calah."*  In  the  same  latitude, 
but  considerably  further  to  the  east,  was  the  famous  city  of 
Arabil  or  Arbil,"*  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Arbela,  and  to  this 
day  retaining  its  ancient  appellation.  These  were  the  princi- 
pal towns,  whose  positions  can  be  fixed,  belonging  to  Assyria 
Proper,  or  the  tract  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Nineveh. 

Besides  these  places,  the  inscriptions  mention  a  large  nunu 
ber  of  cities  which  we  cannot  definitely  connect  with  any  par- 
ticular site.  Such  are  Zaban  and  Zadu,  beyond  the  Lower  Zab, 
probably  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Elerkilk;  Kurban,  Tidu 
(?),  Napulu,  Eapa,  in  Adiaben^;  Arapkha  and  Khaparkhu, 
the  former  of  which  names  recalls  the  Arrapachitis  of  Ptol- 
emy,"°  in  the  district  about  Arbela;  Hurakha,  Sallat  (?),  Dur- 
THa,  Dariga,  Lupdu,  and  many  others,  concerning  whose  sit- 
uations it  is  not  even  possible  to  make  any  reasonable  conject- 
ure. The  whole  country  between  the  Tigris  and  the  moun- 
tains was  evidently  studded  thickly  with  towns,  as  it  is  at  the 
present  day  with  ruins  ;^^  but  until  a  minute  and  searching 
examination  of  the  entire  region  has  taken  place,  it  is  idle  to 
attempt  an  assignment  to  particular  localities  of  these  compar 
atively  obscure  names. 

In  Western  Assyria,  or  the  tract  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
JTigris,  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  population  was  as 
dense,  and  that  cities  were  as  numerous,  as  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  ^  even  fewer  sites  can  be  determinately  fixed, 
owing  to  the  early  decay  of  population  in  those  parts,  which 
seem  to  have  fallen  into  their  present  desert  condition  shortly 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire  by  the  conquering 
Medes.  Besides  Asshur,  which  is  fixed  to  the  ruins  at  Kileh- 
Sherghat,  we  can  only  locate  with  certainty  some  half-dossen 
places.  These  are  Nazibina,  which  is  the  modern  Nisibin,  the 
Nisibis  of  the  Greeks;  Amidi,  which  is  Amida  or  Diarbekr; 
Haran,^^  which  retains  its  name  unchanged;  Birki,  which  is 
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the  Greek  C^cesium,^"*  now  Kerkesiyeh;  Anat,  now  Anah,  on 
an  island  in  the  Euphrates;  and  Sidikao,  now  Arban,  on  the 
Lower  Khabour.  The  other  known  towns  of  this  region, 
whose  exact  position  is  more  or  lees  uncertain,  are  the  follow- 
ing:— Tavnufiir;  which  ia  perhaps  Dunisir,  near  Mardin;  Gu- 
zana,  or  Qozan,^in  the  vicinity  of  Nisibin;  Bazappa,  or  Be- 
zeph,  probably  not  fax  from  Harran;  Tel-Apni,  about  Orfah 
or  Eas-el-Ain;  Tahiti  and  Magansi,  on  the  Jerujer,  or  river 
of  Nisibin;  Katni  and  Beth*Khalupi,  on  the  Iiower  Khabour; 
Tsupri  and  Nakarabani,  on  the  Euphrates,  between  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Khabour  and  Anah;  and  Khuzirina,  in  the 
mountains  near  the  source  of  the  Tigris.  Besides  these,  the 
ii^scriptions  contain  a  mention  of  some  scores  of  towns  wholly 
obscure,  concerning  which  we  cannot  even  determine  whether 
they  lay  west  or  east  of  the  Tigris, 

Such  are  the  chief  geographical  features  of  Assyria.  It  re- 
mains to  notice  briefly  the  countries  by  which  it  was  bordered. 
^  To  the  east  lay  the  moimtain  r^on  of  Zagros,  inhabited 
principally,  during  the  earlier  times  of  the  Empire,  by  the 
Zimri,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Modes,  and  known  as 
a  poi*tion  of  Media.  This  region  is  one  of  great  strength,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  much  productiveness  and  fertility.  Com- 
posed of  a  large  number  of  parallel  ridges,  Zagros  contains, 
besides  rocky  and  snow-clad  siunmits,  a  multitude  of  fertile 
valleys,  watered  by  the  great  affluents  of  the  Ti^is  or  their 
tributaries,  and  capable  of  producing  rich  crops  with  very  lit- 
tle cultivation.  The  sides  of  the  bills  are  in  most  parts  clothed 
with  forests  of  walnut,  oak,  ash,  plane,  and  sycamore,  while 
mulberries,  olives,  and  other  fruit-trees  abound;  in  many 
places  the  pasturage  is  excellent;  and  thus,  notwithstanding 
its  mountainous  character,  the  tract  wiU  bear  a  large  popula- 
tion, ^^s  Its  defensive  strength  is  immense,  equalling  that  of 
Switzerland  before  military  roads  were  constructed  across  the 
High  Alps.  The  few  passes  by  which  it  can  be  traversed 
seem,  according  to  the  graphic  phraseology  of  the  ancients,  to 
be  carried  up  ladders;^"  they  surmount  six  or  seven  successive 
ridges,  often  reaching  the  elevation  of  10,000  feet,  ^^  and  are 
only  open  during  seven  months  of  the  year.  Nature  appears 
to  have  intended  Zagros  as  a  seven  fold  wall  for  the  protection 
of  the  fertile  Mesopotamian  lowland  from  the  marauding  tribes 
inhabiting  the  bare  plateau  of  Iran. 

North  of  Assyria  lays  a  country  very  similar  to  the  Zagros 
region.    Armenia,  like  Kurdistan,  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
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of  a  number  of  parallel  mountain  ranges,^  with  deep  valleys 
between  them,  watered  by  great  rivers  or  their  affluents.  Its 
highest  peaks,  Hke  those  of  Zagros,  aacend  considerably  above 
the  snow-line.***  It  has  the  same  abundance  of  wood,  es- 
pecially in  the  more  northern  parts;  and  though  its  valleys 
are  scarcely  so  fertile,  or  its  products  so  abundant  and  varied, 
it  is  still  a  country  where  a  numerous  population  may  find 
subsistence.  The  most  striking  contrast  which  it  ofEerc  to  the 
Zagroe  region  is  in  the  direction  of  its  mountain  ranges.  The 
SiAgros  ridges  run  from  north-west  to  south-east,  like  the  prin- 
cipal mountains  of  Italy,  Greece,  Arabia,  Hindustan,  and  Ce- 
chin  China;  those  of  Armenia  have  a  course  from  a  little  north 
of  east  to  a  little  south  of  west,  like  the  Spanish  Sierras,  the 
Swiss  and  Tyrolese  Alps,  the  Southern  Carpathians,  the 
Greater  Balkan,  the  Cilician  Taurus,  the  Cyprian  Olympus, 
and  the  Thian  Chan.  Thus  the  axes  of  the  two  chains  are 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  the  triangular  basin  of 
Vau  occurring  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  softening  the  ab- 
ruptness of  the  transition.  Again,  whereas  the  Zagros  moun- 
tains present  their  gradual  slope  to  the  Mesopotamian  lowland, 
and  rise  in  higher  and  higher  ridges  as  they  recede  from  it, 
the  mountains  of  Ai*menia  ascend  at  once  to  their  full  height 
from  the  level  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  ridges  then  gradually  de- 
cline towards  the  Euxine.  It  follows  from  this  last  contrast, 
that,  while  Zagros  invites  fhe  inhabitants  of  the  Mesopotamian 
plain  to  penetrate  its  recesses,  which  are  at  first  readily  acces 
sible,  and  only  grow  wild  and  savage  towards  the  interior,  the 
Armenian  mountains  repel  by  pi^esenting  their  greatest  diffi- 
culties and  most  barren  aspect  at  once,  seeming,  with  their 
rocky  sides  and  snow-clad  summits,  to  form  an  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  an  invading  host.  Assyrian  history 
bears  traces  of  this  difference;  for  while  the  mountain  region 
to  the  east  is  gradually  subdued  and  occupied  by  the  people  of 
the  plain,  that  on  the  north  continues  to  the  last  in  a  state  of 
hostility  and  semi-independence. 

West  of  Assyria  (according  to  the  extent  which  has  here 
been  given  to  it),  the  border  coimtries  were,  towards  the  south, 
Arabia,  and  towards  the  north,  Syria.  A  desert  region,  simi- 
lar to  that  which  bounds  Chaldsea  in  this  direction,  extends 
along  the  Euphrates  as  far  north  as  the  36th  parallel,  approach- 
ing commonly  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  river.  This 
has  been  at  all  times  the  country  of  the  wandering  Arabs.  It 
is  traversed  in  places  by  rocky  ridges  of  a  low  elevation,  and 
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intercepted  by  occasional  toadys;  but  otherwise  it  is  a  contin- 
uous gravelly  or  sandy  plain,  ^^  incapable  of  sustaining  a  set- 
tled x>opulation.  Between  the  desert  and  the  river  intervenes 
commonly  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile  territory,  which  in  As- 
syrian times  was  held  by  the  Tsukhi  or  Shuhites,  and  the 
Aramaeans  or  Syrians.  North  of  the  36th  parallel,  the  general 
elevation  of  the  country  west  of  the  Euphrates  rises.  There 
is  an  alternation  of  bare  undulating  hills  and  dry  plains,  pro- 
ducing wormwood  and  other  aromatic  plants.  ^'^  Permanent 
rivers  are  found,  which  either  terminate  in  salt  lakes  or  run 
into  the  Euphrates.  In  places  the  land  is  tolerably  fertile,  and 
produces  good  crops  of  grain,  besides  mulberries,  pears,  figs, 
pomegranates,  olives,  vines,  and  pistachio-nuts.  ^  Her©  dwelt, 
in  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  the  Khatti,  or  Hittites, 
whose  chief  city,  Carchemish,  appears  to  have  occupied  the 
site  of  Hierapolis,  now  Bambuk.  In  a  military  point  of  view, 
the  tract  is  very  much  less  strong  than  either  Aimenia  or 
Kurdistan,  and  presents  but  shght  difficulties  to  invading 
eirmies. 

The  tract  south  of  Assyria  was  Ghald^ea,  of  which  a  descrip- 
tion has  been  given  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  volume.  **- 
Naturally  it  was  at  once  the  weakest  of  the  border  countries, 
and  the  one  possessing  the  greatest  attractions  to  a  conqueror. 
Nature  had  indeed  left  it  whoUy  without  defence;  and  though 
art  was  probably  soon  called  in  to  remedy  this  defect,  yet  it 
could  not  but  continue  the  most  open  to  attack  of  the  various 
regions  by  which  Assyria  was  surrounded.  Syria  was  de- 
fended by  the  Euphrates^at  all  times  a  strong  barrier;  Ara- 
bia, not  only  by  this  great  stream,  but  by  her  arid  sands  9iid 
burning  climate;  Armenia  and  Kurdistan  had  the  protection 
of  their  lofty  mountain  ranges.  ChaldaBa  was  naturally  with- 
out either  land  or  water  barrier;  and  the  mounds  and  dykes 
whereby  she  strove  to  supply  her  wants  were  at  the  best  poor 
substitutes  for  Nature's  bulwarks.  Here  again  geographical 
features  will  be  found  to  have  had  an  important  bearing  on 
the  course  of  history,  the  close  connection  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, in  almost  every  age,  resulting  from  their  physical  con- 
formation. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

CLIMATE  Ain>  PRODUCnOKS. 

**  Assyria^  celebritate  et  magnitudlnA,  et  mulUformi  feracitate  dlttaalma. "—Ami, 
Karc.  xxiii.  0. 

In  describing  the  climate  and  productions  of  Assyria,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  divide  it  into  segions,  since  the  country  is  so 
large,  and  the  physical  geography  so  varied,  that  a  single  de- 
scription would  necessarily  be  both  incomplete  and  untrue. 
Eastern  Assyria  has  a  climate  of  its  own,  the  result  of  its  po- 
sition at  the  foot  of  Zagros.  In  Western  Assyria  we  may  dis- 
tinguish three  climates,  that  of  the  upper  or  muountainous 
country  extending  from  Bir  to  Til  and  Je2dreh,  that  of  the 
middle  region  on  either  side  of  the  Sinjar  range,  and  that  of 
the  lower  region  iomiediately  bordering  on  Babylonia.  The 
climatic  differences  depend  in  part  on  latitude;  but  probably 
in  a  greater  degree  on  differences  of  elevation,  distance  or  vi- 
cinity of  mountains,  and  the  like. 

Eastern  Assyria,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  high  and  snow-clad 
range  of  Zagros,  has  a  climate  at  once  cooler  and  moister  than 
Assyria  west  of  the  Tigris.  The  summer  heats  are  tempered 
by  breezes  from^the  adjacent  moimtains,  and,  though  trying 
to  the  constitution  of  an  European,  are  far  less  oppressive  than 
the  torrid  blasts  which  prevail  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.i 
A  good  deal  of  rain  falls  in  the  winter,  and  even  in  the  spring; 
while,  after  the  rains  are  past,  there  is  frequently  an  abundant 
dew,*  Iv^hich  supports  vegetation  and  helps  to  give  coolness  to 
the  air.    The  winters  are  moderately  severe.' 

In  the  most  southern  part  of  Assyria,  from.  lat.  34°  to  35**  3(y, 
the  climate  scarcely  differs  from  that  of  Babylonia,  which  has 
been  already  described.^  The  same  burning  summers,  and 
the  same  chilly  but  not  really  cold  winters,  prevail  in  both 
districts ;  and  the  time  and  character  of  the  rainy  season  is 
alike  in  each.  The  summers  are  perhaps  a  little  less  hot,  and 
the  winters  a  little  colder  than  in  the  more  southern  and  allu- 
vial region ;  but  the  difference  is  inconsiderable,  and  has  never 
been  accurately  measured. 

In  the  central  part  of  Western  Assyria,  on  either  side  of  the 
Sinjar  range,  the  climate  is  decidedly  cooler  than  in  the  region 
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adjoining  Babylonia.  In  summer,  though  the  heat  is  great, 
esi)ecially  fiponji  noon  to  sunset,*  yet  the  nights  are  rarely  op- 
pressive, and  the  mornings  enjoyable.  The  spring-time  in  this 
region  is  absolutely  delicious ;0  the  autumn  is  pleasant;  and 
the  winter,  though  cold  and  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of 
rain  and  snow,^  is  rarely  prolonged  and  never  intensely  rigor- 
ous. Storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  are  frequent  *  especially 
in  spring,  and  they  are  often  of  extraordinary  violence :  hail- 
stones fall  of  the  size  of  pigeon's  eggs ;  ^  the  lightning  is  incessant ; 
and  the  wind  rages  with  fury.  The  force  of  the  tempest  is, 
however,  soon  exhausted;  in  a  few  hours'  time  it  has  passed 
away,  and  the  sky  is  once  more  cloudless ;  a  delightful  calm  and 
freshness  pervade  the  air,  producing  mingled  sensations  of 
pleasure  and  repose." 

The  mountain  tract,  which  terminates  Western  Assyria  to 
the  north,  has  a  climate  very  much  more  rigorous  than  the 
central  region.  The  elevation  of  this  district  is  considerable,  u 
and  the  near  vicinity  of  the  great  mountain  coimtry  of  Arme- 
nia, with  its  eternal  snows  cmd  winters  during  half  the  year, 
tends  greatly  to  lower  the  temperature,  which  in  the  winter 
descends  to  eight  or  ten  degrees  below  zero.  ^  Much  snow  then 
falls, which  usually  lies  for  some  weeks;  the  spring  is  wet  and 
stormy,  but  the  summer  and  the  autumn  are  fine;  and  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  region  about  Harranand  Orfah,  the 
summer  heat  is  great.  The  climate  is  here  an  *'  extreme  "  one, 
to  use  an  expression  of  Humboldt's— the  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer being  even  greater  than  it  is  in  Ghaldsea;  reaching 
nearly  (or  perhaps  occasionally  exceeding)  120  degrees." 

Such  is  the  present  climate  of  Assyria,  west  and  east  of  the 
Tigris.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  very  different 
in  ancient  times.  If  irrigation  was  then  more  common  and 
cultivation  more  widely  extended,  the  temperature  would  no 
doubt  have  been  somewhat  lower  and  the  air  m(»^  moist.  But 
neither  on  phylsical  nor  on  historical  gix)unds  can  it  be  argued, 
that  the  difference  thus  produced  was  more  than  slight.  The 
chief  causes  of  the  remarkable  heat  of  Mesopotamiar-so  much 
exceeding  that  of  many  countries  under  the  same  parallels  of 
latitude — ^are  its  near  vicinity  to  the  Arabian  and  Syrian  des- 
erts, and  its  want  of  trees,  those  great  refrigerators."  While 
the  first  of  these  causes  would  be  wholly  untouched  by  culti- 
vation, the  second  would  be  affected  in  but  a  small  degree. 
The  only  tree  which  is  known  to  have  been  anciently  culti- 
vated in  Mesopotamia  is  the  date-palm;  and  as  this  ceases  to 
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boar  fruit  ^  about  lat.  85%  its  greater  cultivation  could  have 
prevailed  only  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  country,  and  so 
would  have  aif  ected  the  general  chmato  but  Httle.  HistoricaUy , 
too,  we  find,  among  the  earliest  notices  which  have  any  cli- 
matic bearing,  indications  that  the  temperature  and  the  con- 
sequent condition  of  the  country  were  anciently  very  nearly 
what  they  now  are.  Xenophon  speaks  of  the  barrenness  of 
the  tract  between  the  Ehabour  and  Babylonia,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  forage,  in  as  strong  terms  as  could  be  used  at  the 
present  day.^*  Arrian,  following  his  excellent  authorities, 
notes  that  Alexander,  after  crossing  the  Euphrates,  kept  dose 
to  the  hills,  ^^  because  the  heat  there  was  not  so  scorching  as  it 
was  lower  down,  and  because  he  could  then  procure  green 
food  for  his  horses. "  "  The  animals  too  which  Xenophon  found 
in  the  country  are  either  such  as  now  inhabit  it,"  or  where  not 
such,  they  are  the  denizens  of  hotter  rather  than  odder  cli- 
mates and  countries.^' 

The  fertility  of  Assyria  is  a  favorite  theme  with  the  ancient 
writers.^  Owing  to  the  indefiniteness  of  their  geographical 
terminology,  it  is  however  uncertain,  in  many  cases,  whether 
the  praise  which  they  bestow  upon  Assyria  is  really  intended 
for  the  country  here  called  by  that  name,  or  whether  it  does 
not  rather  apply  to  the  alluvial  tract,  already  described,  which 
is  more  properly  termed  Chaldaea  or  Babylonia.  Naturally 
Babylonia  is  very  much  more  fertile  than  the  greater  part  of 
Assyria,  which  being  elevated  above  the  courses  of  the  rivers, 
and  possessing  a  saline  and  gypsif erous  soil,  tends,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  sufficient  water  supply,  to  become  a  bare  and  arid 
desert.  Trees  are  scanty  in  both  regions  except  along  the 
river  courses;  but  in  Assyria,  even  grass  fails  after  the  first 
burst  of  spring;  and  the  plains,  which  for  a  few  weeks  have 
been  carpeted  with  the  tendereet  verdure  and  thickly  strewn 
with  the  brightest  and  loveliest  flowers,^  become,  as  the  sum- 
mer advances,  yellow,  parched,  and  almost  herbless.  Few 
things  are  more  remarkable  than  the  striking  difference 
between  the  appearance  of  the  same  tract  in  Assyria  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year.  What  at  one  time  is  a  garden,  glow- 
ing with  brilliant  hues  and  heavy  with  luxuriant  pasture,  on 
which  the  most  numerous  flocks  c€ui  scarcely  make  any  sensi- 
ble impression,  at  another  is  an  absolute  waste,  frightful  and 
oppressive  from  its  sterilitv.^ 

If  we  seek  the  cause  of  this  curious  contrast,  we  shall  find  it 
in  the  productive  qualities  of  the  soil,  wherever  there  is  suffi- 
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cient  moisture  to  allow  of  their  displaying  themselros,  com- 
bined with  the  fact,  already  noticed,  that  the  actual  supply  of 
water  is  deficient.  Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  with 
truth,  as  was  said  by  Herodotus  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago— that  '*but  little  rain  falls  in  Assyria,"^  and,  if 
water  is  to  be  supplied  in  adequate  quantity  to  the  thirsty  soil, 
it  must  be  derived  from  the  rivers.  In  most  parts  of  Assyria 
there  are  occasional  rains  during  the  winter,  and,  in  ordinary 
years,  frequent  showers  in  early  spring.  The  dependence  of 
the  present  inhabitants  both  for  pasture  and  for  grain  is  on 
these.  There  is  scarcely  any  irrigation ;  ^  and  though  the  soil 
is  so  productive  that  whefever  the  land  is  cultivated,  good 
crops  are  commonly  obtained  by  means  of  the  spring  rains, 
while  elsewhere  nature  at  once  spontaneously  robes  herself  in 
verdure  of  the  richest  kind,  yet  no  sooner  does  summer  arrive 
than  barrenness  is  spread  over  the  scene;  the  crops  ripen  and 
are  gathered  in;  **the  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth;"* 
the  dehcate  herbage  of  the  plains  shrinks  back  and  disappears ; 
all aroimd  turns  toaimiform  dull  straw-color;  nothing  con- 
tinues to  live  but  what  is  coarse,  dry,  and  sapless;  and  so  the 
land,  which  was  lately  an  Eden,  becomes  a  desert. 

Far  different  would  be  the  aspect  of  the  region  were  a  due 
use  made  of  that  abimdant  water  supply— actually  most  lavish 
in  the  summer  time,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snows  *— 
which  nature  has  provided  in  the  two  great  Mesopotamian 
rivers  and  their  tributaries.  So  rapid  is  the  fail  of  the  two 
main  streams  in  their  upper  course,  that  by  chaimels  derived 
from  them,  with  the  help  perhaps  of  dams  thrown  across  them 
at  certain  intervals,  the  water  might  be  led  to  almost  any  part 
of  the  intervening  country,  and  a  supply  kept  up  during  the 
whole  year.  Or,  even  without  works  of  this  magnitude,  by 
hydraulic  machines  of  a  very  simple  construction,  the  life- 
giving  fluid  might  be  raised  from  the  great  streams  and  their 
affluents  in  sufficient  quantity  to  maintain  a  broad  belt  on 
either  side  of  the  river-courses  in  perpetual  verdure.  Anciently, 
we  know  that  recourse  was  had  to  both  of  these  systems.  In 
the  tract  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Upper  Zab,  which  is  the 
only  part  of  Assyria  that  has  been  minutely  examined,  are  dis- 
tinct remains  ot  at  least  one  Assyrian  canal,  wherein  much  in- 
genuity and  hydraulic  skill  is  exhibited,  the  work  being  car- 
ried through  the  more  elevated  ground  by  tunnelling,  and  the 
canal  led  for  eight  miles  contrary  to  the  natural  course  of 
every  stream  in  the  district.^   Sluices  aiid  dams, .  cut  sometimes 
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in  the  solid  rock,  regulated  the  supply  of  the  fluid  at  different 
seasons,  and  enabled  the  natives  to  make  the  most  economical 
application  of  the  great  fertilizer.  The  use  of  the  hand-swipe 
was  also  certainly  known,  since  it  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,** 
and  even  represented  upon  the  sculptures.  [PL  XXV.,  Fig.  1.] 
Very  probably  other  more  elaborate  machines  were  likewise 
employed,  unless  the  general  prevalency  of  canals  superseded 
their  necessity.  It  is  certain  that  over  wide  districts,  i>ow 
dependent  for  productive  power  wholly  on  the  spring  rains, 
and  consequently  quite  incapable  of  sustaining  a  settled  popu- 
lation, there  must  have  been  maintained  in  Assyi-ian  times 
some  effective  water-system,  whereby  regions  that  at  present 
with  difficulty  furnish  a  few  months*  subsistence  to  the  wan- 
dering Arab  tribes,  were  enabled  to  supply  to  scores  of  popu- 
lous cities  sufficient  food  for  their  consumption.** 

We  have  not  much  account  of  the  products  of  Assyria 
Proper  in  early  times.  Its  dates  were  of  small  repute,  being 
greatly  inferior  to  those  of  Babylon,**  It  grew  a  few  olives  in 
places,*^  and  some  spicy  shrubs,**  which  cannot  be  identified 
with  any  certainty.  Its  cereal  crops  were  good,  and  may  per- 
haps be  regarded  as  included  in  the  conunendations  bestowed 
by  Herodotus  "  and  Strabo  •*  on  the  grain  of  the  Mesopotamian 
region.  The  country  was  particularly  deficient  in  trees,  large 
tracts  growing  nothing  but  wormwood  and  similar  low 
shrubs,"  while  others  were  absolutely  without  either  tree  or 
bush.*  The  only  products  of  Assyria  which  acquired  such 
note  as  to  be  called  by  its  name  were  its  silk*^  and  its  citron 
trees.  The  silk,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  produce  of  a  large 
kind  of  silkworm  not  found  elsewhere.*  The  citron  trees  ob- 
tained a  very  great  celebrity.  Not  only  were  they  admired 
for  their  perpetual  fruitage,  and  their  delicious  odor;*  but  it 
was  believed  that  the  fruit  which  they  bore  was  an  unfailing 
remedy  against  poisons.  **  Numerous  attempts  were  made  to 
naturalize  the  tree  in  other  countries ;  but  up  to  the  time  when 
Pliny  wrote,  every  such  attempt  had  failed,  and  the  citron  was 
still  confined  to  Assyria,  Persia,  and  Media.  *^ 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  vegetable  products  of  As- 
syria were  confined  within  the  narrow  compass  which  the 
ancient  notices  might  seem  to  indicate.  Those  notices  are  cas- 
ual, and  it  is  evident  that  they  are  incomplete ;  nor  will  a  just 
notion  be  obtained  of  the  real  character  of  the  region,  unless 
we  take  into  account  such  of  the  present  products  as  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  be  indigenous.    Now,  setting  aside  a 
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few  plants  ot  special  importance  to  man,  the  cultivation  of 
which  may  have  been  introduced,  such  as  tobacco,  rice,  Indian 
com,  and  cotton,  we  may  fsiirly  say  that  Assyria  has  no  exot- 
ics, and  that  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  vegetables  now  found  within 
her  limits  are  the  same  in  all  pi*obability  as  grew  there  an- 
ciently. In  order  to  complete  our  survey,  we  may  therefore 
proceed  to  inquire  what  are  the  chief  vegetable  products  of 
the  region  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  south  the  date-palm  grows  well  as  far  as  Anah  on  the 
Euphrateii  and  Tekrit  on  the  Tigris.  Above  that  latitude  it 
languishes,  and  ceases  to  give  fruit  altogether  about  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Khabour  with  the  one  stream  and  the  Lesser  Zab 
with  the  other.**  The  unproductive  tree,  however,  which  the 
Assyiians  used  for  building  purposes,**  wiU  grow  and  attain  a 
considerable  size  to  the  very  edge  of  the  mountains.**  Of  other 
timber  trees  the  principal  are  the  sycamore  and  the  Oriental 
plane,  which  are  common  in  the  north ;  the  oak,  which  abounds 
about  Mardin**  (where  it  yields  gall-nuts  and  the  rare  product 
manna),  and  which  is  also  found  in  the  Sin  jar  and  Abd-el-Aziz 
ranges  ;*«  the  silver  poplar,  which  often  fringes  the  banks  of 
the  streams ;  *^  the  sumac,  which  is  found  on  the  Upper  Eu- 
phrates ;  **  and  the  walnut,  which  grows  in  the  Jebel  Tur,  and 
is  not  uncommon  between  the  foot  of  Zagros  and  the  outlying 
ranges  of  hills.**  Of  fruit-trees  the  most  important  are  the 
orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  apricot,  olive,  vine,  fig,  mulberry, 
and  pistachio-nut.  The  pistachio-nut  grows  wild  in  the  north- 
em  mountains,  especially  between  Orfah  and  Diarbekr.*^  The 
fig  is  cultivated  with  much  care  in  the  Sinjar."  The  vine  is 
also  grown  in  that  region,*^  but  bears  better  on  the  skirts  of 
the  hills  above  Orfah  and  Mardin."  Pomegranates  flourish  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Oranges  and  lemons  belong  to 
its  more  southern  parts,  where  it  verges  on  Babylonia."  The 
olive  clothes  the  flanks  of  Zagros  in  places."  Besides  thtise  rarer 
fruits,  Assyria  has  chestnuts,  pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries, 
wild  and  cultivated,  quinces,  apricots,  melons  and  filberts. 

The  commonest  shrubs  are  a  kind  of  wormwood — the  apsin- 
thium  of  Xenophon — which  grows  over  much  of  the  plain  ex- 
tending south  of  the  Khaboiu*"— and  the  tamarisk.  Green 
myrtles,  and  oleanders  with  their  rosy  blossoms,  clothe  the 
banks  of  some  of  the  smaller  streams  between  the  Tigris  and 
Mount  Zagros;"  and  a  shrub  of  frequent  occurrence  is  the 
liquorice  plant."  Of  edible  vegetables  there  is  great  abund- 
ance.   Truffles »  and  capers «  grow  wild;  while  peas,  beans, 
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onions,  spinach,  cucumbers,  and  lentils  are  cultivated  success- 
fully. >i  The  carob  {Ceratonia  SUiqua)  must  also  be  meutioned 
as  among  the  rarer  products  of  this  region.^ 

It  was  noticed  above  that  manna  is  gathered  in  Assyria  from 
the  dwarf  oak.  It  is  abundant  in  Zagros,  and  is  found  also  in 
the  woods  about  Mardin,  and  again  between  Orfah  and  Diar- 
bekr.  According  to  Mr.  Bich,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  dwarf 
oak,  or  even  to  trees  and  shrubs,  but  is  deposited  also  on  sand, 
rocks,  and  stone.^  It  is  most  plentiful  in  wet  seasons,  and  es- 
pecially after  fogs;  ^  in  dry  seasons  it  fetils  almost  totcdly.  The 
natives  collect  it  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  best  and  purest 
is  that  taken  from  the  ground ;  but  by  far  the  greater  quantity 
is  obtained  from  the  trees,  by  placing  cloths  under  them  and 
shaking  the  branches.  The.  natives  use  it  as  food  both  in  its 
natural  state  and  manufactured  into  a  kind  of  paste.  It  soon 
corrupts;  and  in  order  to  fit  it  for  exxK>rtation,  or  even  for  the 
storeroom  of  the  native  housewife,  it  has  to  undergo  the  proc- 
ess of  boiling.^  When  thus  prepared,  it  is  a  gentle  purgative ; 
but,  in  its  natural  state  and  when  fresh,  it  may  be  eaten  in 
large  quantitiee  without  any  unpleasant  consequences.^ 

Assyria  is  far  better  supplied  with  minerals  than  Babylonia. 
Stone  of  a  good  quahty ,  either  limestone,  sandstone,  or  conglom- 
erate, is  always  at  hand;  while  a  tolerable  clay  is  also  to  be 
found  in  most  places.  If  a  more  durable  material  is  required, 
basaltic  rock  may  be  obtained  from  the  Mons  Masius— a  sub- 
stance almost  as  hard  as  granite.  ^^  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris  a  soft  gray  alabaster  abounds  which  is  easily  cut  into 
slabs,  and  forms  an  excellent  material  for  the  sculptor.^  The 
neighboring  mountains  of  Kurdistan  contain  marbles  of  many 
different  qualities ;  and  these  could  be  procured  without  much 
difOiculty  by  means  of  the  rivers.  From  the  scune  quarter  it 
was  easy  to  obtain  the  most  useful  metals.  Iron,  copper,  and 
lead  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Tiyari  Mountains 
within  a  short  distance  of  Nineveh,^  where  they  crop  out  upon 
the  surface,  so  that  they  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed.  Lead  and 
copper  are  also  obtainable  from  the  neighborhood  of  Diarbekr.  '^ 
The  Kurdish  Mountains  may  have  supplied  other  metals.  They 
still  produce  silver  and  antimony ;  ^^  and  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  anciently  have  furnished  gold  and  tin.  As  their  mineral 
riches  have  never  been  explored  by  scientific  persons^  it  is  very 
probable  that  they  may  contain  many  otber  metals  besides 
those  which  they  are  at  present  known  to  yield.  ^ 

Among  the  mineral  products  of  Assyriet,  bitumen,  naphtha, 
10 
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petroleum,  sulphur,  alum,  and  salt  have  also  to  he  reckoned. 
The  hitumen  pits  of  Kerkuk,  in  the  country  hetween  the  Lesser 
Zab  and  the  Adhem,  are  scarcely  less  celebrated  than  those  of 
Hit ;  ^*  and  there  are  some  abundant  springs  of  the  same  char- 
acter close  to  Nimrud,  in  the  bed  of  the  Shor  Derreh  torrent."^* 
The  Assyrian  palaces  furnish  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
springs  were  productive  in  old  times ;  for  the  employment  of 
bitumen  as  a  cement,  though  not  so  frequent  as  in  Babylonia, 
is  yet  occasionally  foimd  in  them.'*  With  the  bitumen  are  al- 
ways procured  both  naphtha  and  petroleum;  '•  while  at  Ker- 
kuk  there  is  an  abundance  of  sulphur  also.''  Salt  is  obtained 
from  springs  in  the  Kerkuk  country;'^  and  is  also  formed  in 
certain  small  lakes  lying  between  the  Sinjar  and  Babylonia.'* 
Alum  is  plentiful  in  the  hills  about  Elifri.^ 

The  most  remarkable  wild  animals  of  Assyria  are  the  follow- 
ing: the  lion,  the  leopard,  the  lynx,  the  wild-cat,  the  hysena, 
the  wild  ass,  the  bear,  the  deer,  the  gazelle,  the  ibex,  the  wild 
sheep,  the  wild  boar,  the  jackal,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  beaver, 
the  jerboa,  the  porcupine,  the  badger,  and  the  hare.  The  As- 
syrian lion  is  of  the  maneless  kind,  and  in  general  habits  re- 
sembles the  lion  of  Babylonia.  The  animal  is  comparatively 
rare  in  the  eastern  districts,  being  seldom  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  above  Baghdad,  and  never  above  Kileh-Sherghat.*i 
On  the  Euphrates  it  has  been  seen  as  high  as  Bir ;  and  it  is  fre- 
quent on  the  banks  of  the  Khabour,  and  in  the  Sinjar.^  It  has 
occasionally  that  remarkable  peculiarity— so  commonly  repre- 
sented on  the  sculptures— a  short  homy  claw  at  the  extremity 
of  the  tail  in  the  middle  of  the  ordinary  tuft  of  hair.^  The 
ibex  or  wild  goat— also  a  favorite  subject  with  the  Assyrian 
sculptors— is  frequent  in  Kurdistan,  and  moreover  aboimds  on 
the  highest  ridges  of  the  Abd-el- Aziz  and  the  Sinjar,  where  it  is 
approached  with  difficulty  by  the  hunter."  The  gazelle,  wild 
boar,  wolf,  jackal,  fox,  badger,  porcupine,  and  hare  are  com- 
mon in  the  plains,  and  confined  to  no  particular  locality.  The 
jerboa  is  abundant  near  the  Khabour.®*  Bears  and  dfeer  are 
foimd  on  the  skirts  of  the  Kurdish  hills.  The  leopard,  hysena, 
lynx,  and  beaver  are  comparatively  rare.  The  last  named  ani- 
mal, very  uncommon  in  Southern  Asia,  was  at  one  time  found 
in  large  numbers  on  the  Khabour;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
value  set  upon  its  musk  bag,  it  has  been  hunted  almost  to  ex- 
termination, and  is  now  very  seldom  seen.  The  Khabour  bea- 
vers are  said  to  be  a  different*  species  from  the  American. 
Their  tail  is  not  large  and  broad,  but  sharp  and  pointed;  nor 
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do  they  build  houses,  or  construct  dams  across  the  stream,  but 
live  in  the  banks,  making  themselves  large  chambers  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  floods,  which  are  entered  by  holes  be- 
neath the  water-line." 

The  rarest  of  all  the  animals  which  are  still  found  in  Assyria 
is  the  wild  ass  (Equtis  hemiomts).  Till  the  present  generation 
of  travellers,  it  was  believed  to  have  disappeared  altogether 
from  the  region,  and  to  have  '^  retired  into  the  steppes  of  Mon- 
golia and  the  deserts  of  Persia."  ^^  But  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  country  between  the  rivers  has  shown  that  wild  asses, 
though  uncommon,  still  inhabit  the  tract  where  they  were 
seen  by  Xenophon  «  [PI.  XXVI.,  Fig.  1.]  They  are  delicately 
made,  in  o(^r  varying  from  a  grayish-white  in  winter  to  a 
bright  bay,  approaching  to  pink,  in  the  smnmer-time;  they 
are  said  to  be  remarkably  swift.  It  is  impossible  to  take  them 
when  full  grown;  but  the  Arabs  often  capture  the  foals,  and 
bring  them  up  with  milk  in  their  tents.  They  then  become  very 
playful  and  docile;  but  it  is  found  difficult  to  keep  them  alive; 
and  they  have  never,  apparently,  been  domesticated.  The 
Arabs  usually  kill  them  and  eat  their  flesh.^" 

It  is  probable  that  all  these  animals,  and  some  others,  inhale 
ited  Assyria  duiing  the  time  of  the  Empira  lions  of  two 
kinds,  with  and  without  manes,  abound  in  the  sculptures,  the 
former,  which  do  not  now  exist  in  Assyria,  being  the  more 
common.  [PI.  XXV.,  Fig.  2.]  They  are  represented  with  a  skill 
and  a  truth  which  shows  the  Assyrian  sculptor  to  have  been 
ff^.Tnilifl.r  not  only  with  their  forms  and  proportions,  but  with 
their  natural  mode  of  life,  their  haunts,  and  habits.  The 
leopard  is  far  less  often  depicted,  but  appears  sometimes  in  the 
ornamentation  of  utensils,^  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
inscriptiona  The  wild  ass  is  a  favorite  subject  with  the  sculp- 
tors of  the  late  Empire,  and  is  represented  with  great  spirit, 
though  not  with  complete  accuracy.  [PI.  XXVI.,  Fig.  3.1  The 
ears  are  too  short,  the  head  is  too  fine,  the  legs  are  not  fine 
enough,  and  the  form  altogether  approaches  too  nearly  to  the 
type  of  the  horse.  The  deer,  the  gazelle,  and  the  ibex  all  occur 
frequently ;  and  though  the  forms  are  to  some  extent  conven- 
tional, they  are  not  wanting  in  spirit.  [PI.  XXVII.]  Deer  are 
apparently  of  two  kinds.  That  which  is  most  conunonly 
found  appears  to  represent  the  gray  deer,  which  is  the  only 
species  existmg  at  present  within  the  confines  of  Assyria.*^ 
The  other  sort  is  moretlelicate  in  shape,  and  spotted,  seeming 
to  represent  the  fallow  deer,  whic^  is  not  now  known  in  As- 
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Syria  or  the  adjacent  countries.  It  sometimes  appears  wild, 
lying  among  the  reeds;  sometimes  tame,  in  the  arms  of  a 
priest  or  of  a  winded  figm*e.  There  is  no  representation  in  the 
sculptures  of  the  wild  boar ;  but  a  wild  sow  and  pigs  are  given 
in  one  bas-relief  ,^  sufficiently  indicating  the  Assyrian  acquaint- 
ance with  this  animal.  Hares  are  often  depicted,  and  with 
much  truth ;  generally  they  are  carried  in  the  hands  of  men, 
but  sometimes  they  are  being  devoured  by  vultures  or  eagles.^ 
[PL  XXVIII.,  Figs.  1,  2.]  No  representations  have  been  foimd 
of  bears,  wild  cats,  hyaenas,  wolves,  jackals,  wild  sheep,  foxes, 
beavers,  jerboas,  porcupines,  or  badgera 

There  is  reason  to  beheve  that  two  other  animals,  which  have 
now  altogether  disappeared  from  the  country,  inhabited  at 
least  some  parts  of  Assyria  during  its  flourishing  period.  One 
of  these  is  the  wild  bull— often  represented  on  the  basrreliefs 
as  a  beast  of  chase,  and  perhaps  mentioned  as  such  in  the  in- 
scriptions.^ This  animal,  which  is  sometimes  depicted  as  en- 
gaged in  a  contest  with  the  lion,^  must  have  been  of  vast 
strength  and  boldness.  It  is  often  hunted  by  the  king,  and 
appears  to  have  been  considered  nearly  as  noble  an  object  of 
pursuit  as  the  lion.  We  may  presume,  from  the  practice  in 
the  adjoining  country,  Palestine,  ^  that  the  flesh  was  eateu  as 
food. 

The  other  animal,  once  indigenous,  but  which  has  now  dis- 
appeared, was  called  by  the  Assyrians  the  mithiny  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  tiger.  Tigers  are  not  now  found 
nearer  to  Assyria  than  the  country  south  of  the  Caspian,  Ghi- 
lan,  and  Mazanderan;  but  as  there  is  no  conceivable  reason 
why  they  should  not  inhabit  Mesopotamia,"  and  as  the  miihin 
is  constantly  joined  with  the  lion,  as  if  it  were  a  beast  of  the 
same  kind,  and  of  nearly  equal  strength  and  courage,  we  naay 
fairly  conjecture  that  tiie  tiger  is  the  animal  intended.  If  this 
seem  too  bold  a  theory,  we  must  regard  the  mithin  as  the 
larger  leopard,"  an  animal  of  considerable  strength  and  feroc- 
ity, which,  as  well  as  the  hunting  leopard,  is  still  fpund  in  the 
country."    [PI.  XXVI.,  Fig.  2.] 

The  birds  at  present  frequenting  Assyria  are  chiefly  the  fol- 
lowing: the  bustard  (which  is  of  two  kinds— the  great  and  the 
middle-sized),  the  egret,  the  crane,  the  stork,  the  pelican,  the 
''lamingo,  the  red  partridge,  the  black  partridge  or  f  rancolin, 
une  parrot,  the  Seleucian  thrush  (Turdua  Sdeucua),  the  vult- 
ure, the  falcon  or  hunting-hawk,  the  owl,  the  wild  swan,  the 
bramin  goose,  the  ordinary  wild  goose,  the  wild  duck,  the  teal. 
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the  tern,  the  Band-grouse,  the  turtle  dove,  the  nightingale,  the 
jay,  the  plover,  and  the  snipe.  ^  There  is  also  a  large  kite  or 
eagle,  caUed  *'  agab,"  or  **  the  butcher,"  by  the  Arabs,  which 
is  greatly  dreaded  by  fowlers,  as  it  will  attack  and  kill  the 
falcon  no  lees  than  other  birds. 

We  have  little  information  as  to  which  of  these  birds  fre- 
quented the  coimtry  in  ancient  times.  Tho  Assyrian  artists 
are  aot  happy  in  their  delineation  of  the  feathered  tribe;  and 
though  several  forms  of  birds  are  represented  upon  ttie  sculpt- 
ures of  Sargon  and  elsewhere,  there  are  but  three  which  any 
writer  has  ventured  to  identify — ^the  vulture,  the  ostrich,  and 
the  partridge.  The  vulture  is  commonly  represented  flying  in 
the  air,  in  attendance  upon  the  march  and  the  battle — some- 
times devouring,  as  he  flies,  the  entrails  of  one  of  Assyria's 
enemies.  Occasionally  he  appears  upon  the  battle-field,  perched 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  pecking  at  their  eyes  or  theu- 
vitals."*  [PI.  XXVni.,  Fig.  4,]  The  ostrich,  which  we  know 
from  Xenophon  to  have  been  a  former  inhabitant  of  the  country 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  ^  but  which  has  now  re- 
treated into  the  wilds  of  Arabia,  occurs  frequently  upon  cylin- 
ders, dresses,  and  utensils;  sometimes  stalking  along  a^pai^ 
ently  imconcemed;  sometimes  hastening  at  full  speed,  as  if 
pursued  by  the  himter,  and,  agreeably  to  the  description  of 
Xenophon,  \ising  its  wing  for  a  sail  **»  [PI.  XXIX.,  Pigs.  1,  2.] 
The  partridge  is  still  more  common  than  either  of  these.  He 
is  evidently  sought  as  food.  We  find  him  carried  in  the  hand 
of  sportsmen  returning  from  the  chase,  or  see  him  flying  above 
their  heads  as  they  beat  the  coverts,^  or  finally  observe  him 
pierced  by  a  successful  shot,  and  in  the  act  of  falling  a  prey  to 
his  pursuers.  1*    [PI.  XXIX.,  Fig.  3.] 

The  other  birds  represented  upon  the  sculptures,  though 
occasionally  possessing  some  marked  x>eculiarities  of  form  or 
habit,  have  not  yet  been  identified  with  any  known  speciea 
[PL  XXIX. ,  Pig.  2.  ]  They  are  commonly  represented  as  haunt- 
ing the  fir-woods,  and  often  as  perched  upon  the  trees.  ^'^^  One 
appears,  in  a  sculpture  of  Sargon's,  in  the  act  of  climbuig 
the  stem  of  a  tree,  like  the  nut-hatch  or  the  woodpecker.  ^^^ 
Another  has  a  tail  like  a  pheasant,  but  in  other  respects 
cannot  be  said  to  resemble  that  bird.  The  artist  does  not 
appear  to  aim  at  truth  in  these  delineations,  and  it  probably 
would  be  a  waste  of  ingenuity  to  conjecture  which  species 
of  bird  he  intended. 

We  have  no  direct  evidence  that  bustards  inhabited  Meso- 
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potamia  in  Assyrian  times;  but  as  they  have  certainly  been 
abundant  in  that  r^on  from  the  time  of  Xenophon  ^°®  to  our 
own,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  existed  in  some  parts 
of  Assyria  dining  the  Empire.  Considering  their  size,  their 
peculiar  appearance,  and  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh,  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  Assyrian  remains  fujmish  no  trace  of  them. 
Perhaps,  as  they  are  extremely  shy,  they  may  have  been  com- 
paratively rare  in  the  country  when  the  population  was  nu- 
merous, and  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  tract  between  the 
rivers  was  brought  under  cultivation. 

The  fish  most  plentiful  in  Assyria  are  the  same  as  in  Baby- 
Ionia,  io«  namely,  barbel  and  carp.  They  abound  not  only  in 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  but  also  in  the  lake  of  Khutaniyeh, 
and  often  grow  to  a  great  size.^^^  Trout  are  found  in  the 
streams  which  run  down  from  Zagros  ;^  and  there  may  be 
many  other  sorts  which  have  not  yet  been  observed.  The 
sculptures  represent  all  the  waters,  whether  river,  pond,  or 
marsh,  as  full  of  fish;  but  the  forms  are  for  the  most  part  too 
conventional  to  admit  of  identification.    [PL  XXIX.,  Fig.  3.] 

The  domestic  animals  now  foimd  in  Assyria  are  camels, 
horses,  asses,  mules,  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  cows,  and  dogs.  The 
camels  are  of  three  colors — white,  yellow,  and  dark  brown  or 
black."*  They  are  probably  all  of  the  same  species,  though 
commonly  distinguished  into  camels  proper,  and  delouU  or 
dromedaries,  the  latter  differing  from  the  others  as  the  English 
race-horse  from  the  cart-horse.  The  Bactrian  or  two-humped 
camel,  though  known  to  the  ancient  Assyi-ians,"*  is  not  now 
found  in  the  country.  [PI.  XXX.,  Fig.  L]  The  horses  are 
numerous,  and  of  the  best  Arab  blood.  Small  in  stature,  but 
of  exquisite  symmetry  and  wonderful  powers  of  endm-ance, 
they  are  highly  prized  throughout  the  East,"*  and  constitute 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  wandering  tribes  who  occupy  the  greater 
portion  of  Mesopotamia.  The  sheep  and  goats  are  also  of  good 
breeds,  andproducewoolof  an  excellent  quality."'  [PI.  XXX., 
Fig.  2.]  The  cows  and  oxen  cannot  be  commended."®  The 
dogs  kept  are  chiefly  grayhoimds,"^  which  are  used  to  course 
the  h&re  and  the  gazelle. 

It  is  probable  that  in  ancient  times  the  animals  domesticated 
by  the  Assyrians  were  not  very  different  from  these.  The 
camel  appears  upon  the  monmnents  both  as  a  beast  of  burden 
and  also  as  Tidden  in  war,  but  only  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Assyrians.  [PL  XXX.,  Fig.  3.]  The  horse  is  used  both  for 
draught  and  for  riding,  but  seems  never  degraded  to  ignoble 
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purposes."®  His  breed  is  good,  though  he  is  not  so  finely  or 
dehcately  made  as  the  modem  Arab.  The  head  is  small  and 
well  shaped,  the  nostrils  large  and  high,  the  neck  arched,  but 
somewhat  thick,  the  body  compact,  the  loins  strong,  the  legs 
moderately  slender  and  sinewy .  [PI.  XXX.,  Fig.  4;  PI.  XXXI., 
Fig.  1.  ]  llie  ass  is  not  found ;  but  the  mule  appears,  sometimes 
ridden  by  women,  sometimes  used  as  a  beast  of  burden, 
sometimes  employed  in  drawing  a  cart.  [PI.  XXXI.,  Fig.  2; 
PL  XXXn.,  Figs.  1,  2.]  Cows,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  are  fre- 
quent; but  th^y  are  foreign  rather  than  Assyrian,  since  they 
occur  only  among  the  spoil  taken  from  conquered  countries. 
The  dog  is  frequent  on  the  later  sculptures ;  and  has  been  found 
modelled  in  clay,  and  also  represented  in  relief  on  a  clay  tablet. 
[PI.  XXXn.,  Fig.  8;  PI.  XXXIH.,  Fig.  1.]  Their  chai-acter  is 
that  of  a  large  mastiff  or  hound,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  they  were  employed  in  hunting."' 

If  the  Assyrians  domesticated  any  bird,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  duck.  Models  of  the  duck  are  common,  and 
seem  generally  to  have  been  used  for  weights.^  [PI.  XXXIII., 
Fig.  2.]  The  bird  is  ordinarily  represented  with  its  head 
turned  upon  its  back,  the  attitude  of  the  domestic  duck  when 
asleep.  The  Assyrians  seem  to  have  had  artificial  ponds  or 
stews,  which  are  always  represented  as  full  of  fish,  but  the 
forms  are  conventional,  as  has  been  already  observed.^  Con- 
sidering  the  size  to  which  the  carp  and  barbel  actually  grow 
at  the  present  day,  the  ancient  representations  are  smaller 
than  might  have  been  expected. 
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"  The  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  fair  of  branches,  and  irith  a  shadowing 

shroud,  and  of  high  stature;  and  his  top  was  among  the  thick  boughs 

Nor  was  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  Qod  like  unto  him  in  his  beauty. "— Ezex.  zzxi. 
8  and  8. 

The  ethnic  character  of  the  ancient  Assyrians,  like  that  of 
the  Chaldseans,  was  in  former  times  a  matter  of  controversy. 
When  nothing  was  known  of  the  original  language  of  the  peo- 
ple beyond  the  names  of  certain  kings,  princes,  and  generals, 
believed  to  have  belonged  to  the  race,  it  was  difficult  to  arrive 
at  any  determinate  conclusion  on  the  subject.    The  ingenuity 
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of  etymologists  displayed  itself  in  suggesting  derivations  for 
the  words  in  question,^  which  were  sometimes  absurd,  some- 
times plausible,  but  never  more  than  very  doubtful  conjectures. 
No  soimd  historical  critic  could  be  content  to  base  a  positive 
view  on  any  such  unstable  foundation,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  decide  the  controversy  on  other  than  linguistic  consid- 
erations. 
Various  grounds  existed  on  which  it  was  felt  that  a  conclusion 

could  be  drawn.  The  Scriptural  genealogies  ^  connected  Asshur 
with  Aram,  Eber,  and  Joktan,  the  allowed  progenitors  of  the 
Aramaeans.or  Syrians,  the  Israelites  or  Hebrews,  and  the  north- 
em  or  Joktanian  Arabs.  The  languages,  physical  type,  €uid 
moral  characteristics  of  these  races  were  well  known ;  they  all 
belonged  evidently  to  a  single  family— the  family  known  to 
ethnologists  as  the  Semitic.  Again,  the  manners  and  customs, 
especially  the  religious  customs,  of  the  Assyrians  connected 
them  plainly  with  the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  with  whose 
practices  they  were  closely  allied."  Further  it  was  observed 
that  the  modem  Chaldseans  of  Kurdistan,  who  regard  them- 
selves as  descendants  of  the  ancient  inliabitants  of  the  neigh- 
boring Assyria,  still  speak  a  Semitic  dialect.*  These  three  dis- 
tinct and  convergent  lines  of  testimony  were  suf9cient  to  justify 
historians  in  the  conclusion,  which  they  commonly  drew,*^  that 
the  ancient  Assyrians  belcmged  to  the  Semitic  family,  and  were 
more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  Syrians,^  the  (later) 
Babylonians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Israelites,  and  the  Arabs  of 
the  northern  portion  of  the  peninsula. 

Becent  linguistic  discoveries  have  entirely  confirmed  the 
conclusion  thus  arrived  at.  We  now  possess  in  the  engraved 
slabs,  the  clay  tablets,  the  cylinders,  and  the  bricks,  exhumed 
from  the  ruins  of  the  great  Assyrian  cities,  copious  document- 
ary evidence  of  the  character  of  the  Assyrian  language,  and 
(so  far  as  language  is  a  proof)  of  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
raca  It  appears  to  be  doubted  by  none  who  have  examined 
the  evidence,^  that  the  language  of  these  records  is  Semitic. 
However  imperfect  the  acquaintance  which  our  best  Oriental 
archaeologists  have  as  yet  obtained  with  this  ancient  and  diffi- 
cult form  of  speech,  its  connection  with  the  Syriac,  the  later 
Babylonian,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Arabic  does  not  seem  to 
admit  of  a  doubt. 

Another  curious  coaflrmation  of  the  ordinary  belief  is  to  be 
found  in  the  phymcal  characteristics  of  the  people,  as  revealed 
to  us  by  the  sculptures.    Fewpersons  in  any  way  familiar  with 
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these  works  of  art  can  have  failed  to  remark  the  Btriking  re- 
semblance to  the  Jewish  physiognomy  which  is  presented  by 
the  sculptured  effigies  of  the  Assyrians.  The  forehead  straight 
but  not  high,  the  full  brow,  the  eye  large  and  ahnondnshaped,  the 
aquiline  nose,  a  little  coarse  at  the  end,  and  unduly  depressed, 
the  strong,  firm  mouth,  with  hps  somewhat  over-thick,  the 
well-formed  chin — ^best  seen  in  the  representation  of  eunuchs 
— the  abundant  hair  and  ample  beard,  both  colored  as  black — 
all  these  recall  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  Jew,more  especiaUy 
as  he  appears  in  southern  countries.  [PI.  XXXIIL,  Fig.  3.] 
They  are  less  like  the  traits  of  the  Arab,  though  to  them  also 
they  bear  a  considerable  resemblance.  Chateaubriaad's  de- 
scription of  the  Bedouin — '^  la  tete  ovale,  le  front  haut  et  arqu4, 
le  nez  aquilin^  les  yeux  gratvda  et  coupi^  en  amandes,  le  r^ard 
humide  et  singujierement  doux  "  ® — would  serve  in  many  re- 
spects equally  well  for  a  description  of  the  physiognomy  of  the 
Assyrians,  as  they  appear  upon  the  monuments.  The  traits, 
in  fact,  are  for  the  most  part  common  to  the  Semitic  race  gen- 
erally, and  not  distinctive  of  any  particular  subdivision  of  it. 
They  are  seen  now  alike  in  the  Arab,  the  Jew,  and  the  Chal- 
dsean  of  Kurdistan;  while  anciently  they  not  only  character* 
ized  the  Assyrians,  but  probably  belonged  also  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians, the  Syrians,  and  other  minor  Selenitic  races.  It  is  evident, 
even  from  the  mannered  and  conventional  sculptures  of  Egypt, 
that  the  physiognomy  was  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the 
western  Asiatic  races.  Three  captives  on  the  monuments  of 
Amenophis  III.,^  represented  as  belonging  to  the  Patana  (peo- 
ple of  Bashan?),  the  Asuru  (Assyrians),  and  the  Karukamishi 
(people  of  Oarchemish),  present  to  us  the  same  style  of  face, 
only  slightly  modified  by  Egyptian  ideas.  [PL  XXXIV.,  Fig.  1.] 
While  in  face  the  Assynans  appear  thus  to  have  borne  a 
most  close  resemblance  to  the  Jews,  in  shape  and  make  they 
are  perhaps  more  nearly  represented  by  their  descendants,  the 
ChaldsBans  of  Kurdistan.  While  the  Oriental  Jew  has  a  spare 
form  and  a  weak  muscular  development,  the  Assyrian,  like 
the;QiodemChald9ean,^^  is  robust,  broad-shouldered,  and  large- 
limbed.  Nowhere  have  we  a  race  represented  to  us  mx>nu- 
mei\tally  of  a  stronger  or  more  muscular  type  than  the  ancient 
Assyrian.  The  great  brawny  limbs  are  too  large  for  beauty ; 
but  they  indicate  a  physical  power  which  we  may  well  believe 
to  have  belonged  to  this  nation— the  Eomans  of  Asia — ^the 
resolute  and  sturdy  people  which  succeeded  in  imposing  its 
yoke  upon  all  its  neighbors.    [PI.  XXXIV.,  Fig.  2.] 
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If  from  physical  we  proceed  to  mental  characteristics,  we 
seem  again  to  have  in  the  Jewish  character  the  best  and  closest 
analogy  to  the  Assyrian.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  observable 
In  each  a  strong  and  marked,  prominency  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciple. Inscriptions  of  Assyrian  kings  begin  and  end,  almost 
without  exception,  with  praises,  invocations,  and  prayers  to 
the  principal  objects  of  their  adoration.  All  the  monarch's 
success^,  aU  his  conquests  and  victories,  and  even  his  good 
fortune  in  the  chase,"  are  ascribed  continually  to  the  protection 
and  favor  of  guardian  deities.  "Wherever  he  goes,  he  takes 
care  to  "set  up  the  emblems  of  Asshur,"  or  of  "the  great 
gods ; "  and  forces  the  vanquished  to  do  them  homage.  Th© 
choicest  of  the  spoil  is  dedicated  as  a  thank-offering  in  the 
temples.  The  temples  themselves  are  adorned,  repaired, 
beautified,  enlarged,  increased  in  number,  by  almost  every 
monarch.  The  kings  worship  them  in  person,"  and  offer 
sacrifices.^*  They  embellish  their  palaces,  not  only  with 
representations  of  their  own  victories  and  hunting  expeditions, 
but  also  with  religious  figures — the  emblems  of  some  of  the 
principal  deities,"  and  with  scenes  in  which  are  portrayed 
acts  of  adoration.  Their  signets,  and  indeed  those  of  the 
Assyrians  generally,^*  have  a  religious  character.  In  every 
way  religion  seems  to  hold  a  marked  and  prominent  plaice  in 
the  thoughts  of  the  people,  who  fight  more  for  the  honor  of 
their  gods  than  even  of  their  king,  and  aim  at  extending  their 
belief  as  much  aa  their  dominion. 

Again,  combined  with  this  prominency  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciple, is  a  sensuousness — ^such  as  we  observe  in  Judaism  con- 
tinually struggling  against  a  higher  and  purer  elemen1>— but 
which  in  this  less  favored  branch  of  the  Semitic  family  reigns 
uncontrolled,  and  gives  to  its  religion  a  gross,  material,  and 
even  voluptuous  character.  The  ideal  and  the  spiritual  find 
little  favor  with  this  practical  people,  which,  not  content  with 
symbols,  must  have  gods  of  wood  and  stone  whereto  to  pray, 
and  which  in  its  complicated  mythological  system,  its  priestly 
hierarchy,  its  gorgeous  ceremonial,  and  finally  in  its  lasciv- 
ious ceremonies,"  is  a  counterpart  to  that  Egypt,  from  which 
the  Jew  was  privileged  to  make  his  escape. 

The  Assyrians  are  characterized  in  Scripture  as  **  a  fierce 
people."  "  Their  victories  seem  to  have  been  owing  to  their 
combining  individual  bravery  and  hardihood  with  a  skill  and 
proficiency  in  the  arts  of  war  not  possessed  by  their  more  un- 
civilized neighbors.    This  bravery  and  hardihood  were  kept 
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up,  partly  (like  that  of  the  Bomans)  by  their  perpetual  wars, 
^partly  by  the  training  afforded  to  their  manly  qualities  by  the 
pursuit  and  destruction  of  wild  animals.  The  lion — ^the  king 
of  beasts— aboimded  in  their  country,  ^^  together  with  many 
other  dangerous  and  ferocious  animals.  Unlike  the  ordinary 
Asiatic,  who  trembles  before  the  great  beoBts  of  prey  and 
avoids  a  collision  by  flight  if  possible,^*  the  ancient  Assyrian 
sought  out  the  strongest  cmd  fiercest  of  the  animals,  provoked 
them  to  the  encounter,  cmd  engaged  with  them  in  hand-to- 
hand  combats.  The  spirit  of  Nimrod,  the  '^  mighty  hunter  be- 
fore the  Lord,"  not  only  animated  his  own  people,  but  spread 
on  from  them  to  their  northern  neighbors;  and,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  by  the  monuments,  prevailed  even  more  in  Assyria 
than  in  Chaldaaa  itself.  The  favorite  objects  of  chase  with  the 
Assyrians  seem  to  have  been  the  lion  €md  the  wild  bull,  both 
beasts  of  vast  strength  and  courage,  which  could  not  be  at- 
tacked without  great  danger  to  the  bold  assailant. 

No  doubt  the  courage  of  the  Assyrians  was  tinged  with  fe- 
rocity. The  nation  was  *'  a  mighty  and  a  strong  one,  which, 
as  a  tempest  of  hail  and  a  destroying  storm,  as  a  flood  of 
mighty  waters  overflowing,  cast  down  to  the  earth  with  the 
hand.*^  Its  capital  might  well  deserve  to  be  called  '*'  a  bloody 
city,"  or  **a  city  of  bloods."^  Few  conquering  races  have 
been  tender-hearted,  or  much  inclined  to  spare;  and  undoubt- 
edly carnage,  ruin,  and  desolation  followed  upon  the  track  of 
an  Assyrian  army,  and  raised  feelings  of  fear  and  hatred 
among  their  adversaries.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  nation  was  especially  bloodthirsty  or  unfeeling.  The 
mutilation  of  the  slain-~not  by  way  of  insult,  but  in  proof  of 
their  slayer's  prowess^ — was  indeed  practised  among  them; 
but  otherwise  there  is  little  indication  of  any  barbarous,  much 
less  of  any  really  cruel,  usages.  The  Assyrian  listens  to  the 
enemy  who  asks  for  quarter;  he  prefers  making  prisoners  to 
slaying;  he  is  very  terrible  in  the  battle  and  the  assault,  but 
afterwards  he  forgives,  and  spares.  Of  course  in  some  cases  he 
makes  exceptions.  When  a  town  has  rebelled  and  been  subdu- 
ed, he  impales  some  of  the  most  guilty  [PI.  XXXV.,  Fig. 
1] ;  ^  and  in  two  or  three  instances  prisoners  are  represented^ 
as  led  before  the  king  by  a  rope  fastened  to  a  ring  which  passes 
through  the  imder  lip,  while  now  and  then  one  appears  in  the 
act  of  being  flayed  with  a  knife.»  [PI.  XXXV.,  Fig.  2.]  But, 
generally,  captives  are  either  released,  or  else  transferred,  with, 
out  unnecessary  suffering,^  from  their  own  country  to  some 
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other  portion  of  the  empire.  There  seems  even  to  be  some- 
thing of  real  tenderness  in  the  treatment  of  captured  women, 
who  are  never  manacled,  and  are  often  allowed  to  ride  on 
mules/"  or  in  carts.    [PL  XXXVI.,  Fig.  1.] 

The  worst  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Assyrians  was 
their  treachery.  '*Woe  to  thee  that  spoilest,  though  thou 
wast  not  spoiled,  and  dealest  treacherously,  though  they 
dealt  not  treacherously  with  thee ! ''  is  the  denunciation  of  the 
evangelical  prophet.'^  And  in  the  aame  spirit  the  author  of 
"  The  Burthen  of  Nineveh  "  declares  that  city  to  be  **  full  of 
lies  and  robbery  "®— or,  more  correctiy,  full  of  lying  and  vio- 
lence." ^  Falsehood  and  treachery  are  commonly  regarded  as 
the  vices  of  the  weak,  who  are  driven  to  defend  themselves 
against  superior  strength  by  the  weapon  of  cunning;  but  they 
are  perhaps  quite  as  often  employed  by  the  strong  as  furnish- 
ing short  cuts  to  success,  and  even  where  the  moral  standard 
is  low,  as  beizig  in  themselves  creditable."^  It  certainly  was 
not  necessity  which  made  the  Assyrians  covenant-breakers;  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  part  the  wantonness  of  power — because 
they  '  *  despised  the  cities  and  regarded  no  man ; ''  ^  perhaps  it 
was  in  part  also  their  imperfect  moral  perception,  which  may 
have  failed  to  draw  the  proper  distinction  between  craft  and 
cleverness. 

Another  impleasant  feature  in  the  Assyrian  charaoter"— but 
one  at  which  we  can  feel  no  surprise — was  their  pride.  This 
is  the  quality  which  draws  forth  the  sternest  denimciations  of 
Scripture,  and  is  expressly  declared  to  have  called  down  the 
Divine  judgments  upon  the  race.^  Isaiah,  Esekiel,  and  Zepha- 
niah  alike  dwell  upon  it.^  It  pervades  the  inscriptions. 
Without  being  so  rampant  or  offensive  as  the  pride  of  some 
Orientals^-as,  for  instance,  the  Chinese— it  is  of  a  marked  and 
decided  color:  the  Assyrian  feels  himself  infinitely  superior  to 
all  the  nations  with  whom  he  is  brought  into  contact ;  he  alone 
enjoys  the  favor  of  the  gods;  he  alone  is  cither  truly  wise  or 
truly  valiant;  the  armies  of  his  enemies  are  driven  like  chaf^ 
before  him ;  he  sweeps  them  away«  like  heaps  of  stubble ;  either 
they  fear  to  fight,  or  they  are  at  once  defeated ;  he  carries  his 
victorious  arms  just  as  fax  as  it  pleases  him,  and  never  under 
any  circumstances  admits  that  he  has  suffered  a  reverse. 
The  only  merit  that  he  allows  to  foreigners  is  some  skill  in  the 
mechanical  and  mimetic  arts,  and  his  acknowledgment  of  this  is 
tacit  rather  than  express,  being  chiefly  known  from  the  recorded 
fact  that  he  employs  foreign  artists  to  ornament  his  edifices. 
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According  to  the  notions  which  the  Grieeks  derived  from 
Ctesias,*  and  passed  on  to  the  Homans,  and  through  them  to 
the  modems  generally,  the  greatest  defect  in  the  Assyrian 
character— the  besetting  sin  of  their  leading  men— was  luxuri- 
ousness  of  living  and  sensuality.  From  Ninyas  to  Sordanapalus 
— ^from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  Empire— a  line 
of  voluptuaries,  according  to  Ctesias  and  his  followers,  held 
possession  of  the  throne;  and  the  principle  was  established 
from  the  first,  that  happiness  consisted  in  freedom  from  all 
cares  or  troubles,  and  unchecked  indulgence  in  every  species 
of  sensual  pleasure."  This  account,  intrinsically  suspicious,  is 
now  directly  contradicted  by  the  authentic  records  which  we 
possess  of  the  warlike  character  and  nianly  pursuits  of  so 
many  of  the  kings.  It  probably,  however,  contains  a  germ  of 
truth.  In  a  flourishing  kingdom  like  Assyria,  luxury  must 
have  gradually  advanced ;  and  when  the  empire  fell  under  the 
combined  attack  of  its  two  most  powerful  neighbors,  no  doubt 
it  had  lost  much  of  its  pristine  vigor.  The  monuments  lend 
some  support  to  the  view  that  luxury  was  among  the  causes 
which  produced  the  fall  of  Assyria;  although  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether,  even  to  the  last,  the  predominant  spirit  was 
not  warlike  and  manly,  or  even  fierce  and  violent.  Among 
the  many  denunciations  of  Assyria  in  Scripture,  there  is  only 
one  which  can  even  be  thought  to  point  to  luxury  as  a  cause 
of  her  downfall ;  and  that  is  a  passage  of  very  doubtful  inter- 
pretation.*' In  general  it  is  her  violence,  her  treachery,  and 
her  pride  that  are  denounced.  When  Nineveh  repented  in  the 
time  of  Jonah,  it  was  by  each  man  '*  turning  from  his  evil  way 
and  from  the  violence  which  was  in  their  hands.""  When 
Nahum  announces  the  final  destruction,  it  is  on  "  the  bloody 
city,  full  of  lies  and  robbery. ^^  *  In  the  emblematic  language 
of  prophecy,  the  lion  is  taken  as  the  fittest  among  animals  to 
symbolize  Assyria,  even  at  this  late  period  of  her  history.** 
She  is  still  **  the  lion  that  did  tear  in  pieces  enough  for  his 
whelps,  and  strangled  for  his  lioness,  and  filled  his  holes  with 
prey,  and  his  dens  with  ravin. "  The  favorite  national  emblem, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,*^  is  accepted  as  the  true  type  of  the 
people ;  and  blood,  ravin,  and  robbery  are  their  characteristics 
in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  prophet. 

In  mental  power  the  Assyrians  certainly  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered as  among  the  foremost  of  the  Asiatic  races.  They  had 
not  perhaps  so  much  originality  as  the  Chaldaeans,  from 
whom  they  appear  to  have  derived  the  greater  part  of  their 
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civilization;  but  in  many  respects  it  is  clear  that  they  sur. 
passed  their  instructors,  and  introduced  improvements  which 
gave  a  greatly  increased  value  and  almost  a  new  character  to 
arts  previously  discovered.  The  genius  of  the  people  will 
best  be  seen  from  the  accounts  hereafter  to  be  given  of  their 
language,  their  arts,  and  their  system  of  government.  If  it 
must  be  allowed  that  these  have  all  a  certain  smack  of  rude- 
ness and  primitive  simplicity,  still  they  are  advances  upon 
aught  that  had  previously  existed— not  only  in  Mesopotamia 
—but  in  the  world.  Fully  to  appreciate  the  Assyrians,  we 
should  compare  them  with  the  much-lauded  Egyptians,  who 
in  all  important  points  are  very  decidedly  their  inferiors. 
The  spirit  and  progressive  character  of  their  art  offers  the 
strongest  contrast  to  the  stiff,  lifeless,  and  unchanging  con- 
ventionalism of  the  dwellers  on  the  Nile.  Their  language  and 
alphabet  are  confessedly  in  advance  of  the  Egyptian.  ^^  Their 
religion  is  more  earnest  and  less  degraded.  In  courage  and 
mihtary  genius  their  superiority  is  very  striking;  for  the 
Egyptians  are  essentially  an  unwarlike  people.  The  one  point 
of  advantage  to  which  Egypt  may  fairly  lay  claim  is  the 
grandeur  and  durability  of  her  architecture.  The  Assyrian 
palaces,  magnificent  as  they  imdoubtedly  were,  must  yield  the 
palm  to  the  vast  structures  of  Egyptian  Thebes.^  No  nation, 
not  even  Rome,  has  equalled  Egypt  in  the  size  and  solemn 
grandeur  of  its  buildings.  But,  except  in  this  one  respect,  the 
great  African  kingdom  must  be  regarded  as  inferior  to  her 
Asiatic  rival — which  was  indeed  ^^  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  exalted 
above  all  the  trees  of  the  field— fair  in  greatness  and  in  the 
length  of  his  branches— so  that  all  the  trees  that  were  in  the 
garden  of  God  envied  him,  and  not  one  was  like  unto  him  in 
his  beauty."** 


CHAPTER  IV, 

THE  CAPrrAL. 

"  Fuit  et  NInuB,  imposlta  Tigrl,  ad  soils  oocasum  spectans,  quondam  clariflslma.** 
— PuK.  H.  N.  vl.  18. 

The  site  of  the  great  capital  of  Assyria  had  generally  been 
regarded  as  fixed  with  sufficient  certainty  to  the  tract  imme- 
diately opposite  Mosul,  alike  by  local  tradition  and  by  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers,^  when  the  discovery  by  modem 
travellers  of  architectural  remains  of  great  magnificence  at 
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some  considerable  distance  from  this  position,  threw  a  doubt 
upon  the  generally  received  belief,  and  made  the  true  situation 
of  the  ancient  Nineveh  once  more  a  matter  of  controversy. 
When  the  noble  sculptures  and  vast  palaces  of  Nimrud  were 
first  imcovered,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  they-mariced 
the  real  site;  for  it  seemed  tmlikely  that  any  mere  provincial 
city  should  have  been  adorned  by  a  long  series  of  monarchs 
with  buildings  at  once  on  so  grand  a  scale  and  so  richly  orna- 
mented. A  passage  of  Strabo,  and  another  of  Ptolemy,^  were 
thought  to  lend  confirmation  to  this  theory,  which  placed  the 
Assyrian  capital  nearly  at  the  junction  of  the  Upper  2iab  with 
the  Tigris;  and  for  awhile  the  old  opinion  was  displaced,  and 
the  name  of  Nineveh  was  attached  very  generally  in  this 
country  to  the  ruins  at  Nimrud. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  rival  claimant  started  up  in  the  regions 
further  to  the  north.  Excavations  carried  on  at  the  village  of 
Ehorsabad  showed  that  a  magnificent  palace  and  a  consider- 
able town  had  existed  in  Assyrian  times  a^t  that  site.  In  spite 
of  the  obvious  objection  that  the  Khorsabad  ruins  lay  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  Tigris,  which  according  to 
every  writer  of  weight  •  anciently  washed  the  walls  of  Nineveh^ 
it  was  assumed  by  the  excavator  that  the  discovery  of  the 
capital  had  been  reserved  for  himself,  and  the  splendid  work 
representing  the  Khorsabad  baj^-reliefs  and  inscriptions,  which 
was  published  in  France  under  the  title  of  *^Moniunent  de 
Ninive,^^  caused  the  reception  of  M.  Botta^s  theory  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent. 

After  awhile  an  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  the  rival 
claims  by  a  theory,  the  grandeur  of  which  gained  it  acceptance, 
despite  its  improbabihty.  It  was  suggested  that  the  various 
ruins,  which  had  hitherto  disputed  the  name,  were  in  fact  all 
included  within  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  Nineveh ;  which  was 
described  as  a  rectangle,  or  oblong  square,  eighteen  miles  long 
and  twelve  broad.  The  remains  of  Khorsabad,  Koyimjik, 
Nimrud,  and  Keremles  marked  the  four  comers  of  this  vast 
quadrangle,^  which  contained  an  area  of  216  square  miles — 
about  ten  times  that  of  London  I  In  confirmation  of  this  view 
wasiu^ed,  first,  the  description  in  Diodorus,*  derived  probably 
from  Ctesias,  which  corresponded  (it  was  said)  both  with  the 
proxx)rtions  and  with  the  actual  distances ;  and  next,  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  book  of  Jonah,^  which  (it  was  argued) 
implied  a  city  of  some  such  dimensiona  The  parallel  of 
Babylon,  according  to  the  description  given  by  Herodotus,^ 
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might  fairly  have  been  cited  ae  a  further  argument;  since  it 
might  have  eeemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  was  no 
great  difEerence  of  size  between  the  chief  cities  of  the  two 
kindred  empires. 

Attractive,  however,  as  this  theory  is  from  its  grandeur,  and 
harmonious  as  it  miist  be  allowed  to  be  with  the  reports  of  the 
Greeks,  we  have  nevertheless  to  ^ject  it  on  two  grounds,  the 
one  historical  and  the  other  topographical.  Tbe  ruins  of  Khor- 
sabad,  Keremles,  Nimrud,  and  Koyunjik  bear  on  their  bricks 
distinct  local  titles;  and  these  titles  are  found  attaching  to 
distinct  cities  in  the  historical  inscriptions.  Nimrud,  as  al- 
ready observed,  is  Calah;  and  Khorsabad  is  Dur-Sargina,  or 
"the city  of  Sargon/'    Keremles  has  also  its  own  appellation 

Dur-***,  **the  city  of  the  Gk)d  ^-."     Now  the  Assyrian 


writers  do  not  consider  these  places  to  be  x>art8  of  Nineveh, 
but  speak  of  them  as  distinct  and  separate  cities.  Calah  for 
a  long  time  is  the  capital,  while  Nineveh  is  mentioned  as  a 
provincial  town.  Dur-Sargina  is  built  by  Sargon,  not  at 
Nineveh,  but  ''^Tiear  to  Nineveh."  Scripture,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, similarly  distinguishes  Calah  as  a  place  separate 
from  Nineveh,  and  so  far  from  it  that  there  was  room  for  **  y 
great  city  "  between  them.*  And  the  geographers,  while  they 
give  the  name  of  Aturia  or  Assyria  Proper  to  the  country  about 
the  one  town,*  call  the  region  which  surrounds  the  other  by  a 
distinct  name,  Calachen^.  ^  Again,  when  the  country  is  closely 
examined,  it  is  found,  not  only  that  there  are  no  signs  of  any 
continuous  town  over  the  space  included  within  the  four  sites 
of  Nimrud,  Eeremles,  Khorsabad,  and  Koyunjik,  nor  any  re- 
mains of  walls  or  ditches  connecting  them,^^  but  that  the  four 
sites  themselves  are  as  carefully  fortified  on  what,  by  the  theory 
we  are  examining,  would  be  the  inside  of  the  city  as  in  other 
directions.  ^  It  perhaps  need  sccuxrely  be  added,  unless  to  meet 
the  argument  drawn  from  Diodorus,  that  the  four  sites  in 
question  are  not  so  placed  as  to  form  the  ''  ol;>long  square  "  of 
his  description,"  but  mark  the  angles  of  a  rhombus  very  much 
slanted  from  the  perpendicular. 

The  argument  derived  from  the  book  of  Jonah  deserves  more 
attention  than  that  which  res^  upon  the  authority  of  Diodorus 
and  Ctesiae.  Unlike  Ctesias,  Jonah  saw  Nineveh  while  it  still 
stood;  and  though  the  writer  of  the  prophetical  book  may  not 
have  been  Jcxiah  himself,^  he  probably  lived  not  very  many 
years  later<^^    Thus  his  evidence  is  that  of  a  contemporary. 
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though  (it  may  be)  not  that  of  an  eye-witness ;  and,  even  apart 
from  the  inspiration  which  guided  his  pen,  he  is  entitled  to  be 
heard  with  the  utmost  respect.  Now  the  statements  of  this 
writer,  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  size  of  Nineveh,  are  two.  He 
tells  us,  in  one  place,  that  it  was  **  an  exceeding  great  city,  of 
three  days'  journey;  "  in  another,  that  **in  it  were  more  than 
120,000  persons  who  could  not  discern  between  their  right  hand 
and  their  left.^*^^  These  passages  are  clearly  intended  to  de- 
scribe a  city  of  a  size  unusual  at  the  time;  but  both  of  them 
are  to  such  an  extent  vague  and  indistinct,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  draw  from  either  separately,  or  even  from  the  two  com- 
bined, an  exact  definite  notion.  *  *  A  city  of  three  days'  journey  " 
may  be  one  which  it  requires  three  days  to  traverse  from  end 
to  end,  or  one  which  is  three  days'  journey  in  circumference, 
or,  lastly,  one  which  cannot  be  thoroughly  visited  and  ex- 
plored by  a  prophet  commissioned  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of 
a  coming  danger  in  less  than  three  days'  time.  Persons  not 
able  to  distinguish  their  right  himd  from  their  left  may  (if 
taken  literally)  mean  children,  and  120,000  such  persons  may 
therefore  indicate  a  total  population  of  600,000;  or,  the  phrase 
may  perhaps  with  greater  probability  be  understood  of  moral  ig- 
norance, and  t^e  intention  would  in  that  case  be  to  designate 
by  it  all  the  inhabitants.  If  Nineveh  was  in  Jonah's  time  a 
city  containing  a  population  of  120,000,  it  would  sufficiently 
deserve  the  title  of  *^an  exceeding  great  city;"  and  the 
prophet  might  well  be  occupied  for  three  days  in  traversing  its 
squares  and  streets.  We  shall  find  hereafter  that  the  ruins  op- 
posite Mosul  have  an  extent  more  than  equal  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  this  number  of  persons. 

The  weight  of  the  argument  from  the  supposed  parallel  case 
of  Babylon  must  depend  on  the  degree  of  confidence  which  can 
be  reposed  in  the  statement  made  by  Herodotus,  and  on  the 
opinion  which  is  ultimately  formed  with  regard  to  the  real 
size  of  that  capital.  It  would  be  improper  to  anticipate  here 
the  conclusions  which  may  be  arrived  at  hereafter  concerning 
the  real  dimensions  of  ^'  Babylon  the  G-reat;  "  but  it  maybe 
observed  that  grave  doubts  are  entertained  in  many  quarters 
as  to  the  ancient  statements  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  ruins 
do  not  cover  much  more  than  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  space 
which  Herodotus  assigns  to  the  city. 

We  may,  therefore,  without  much  hesitation,  set  aside  the 
theory  which  would  ascribe  to  the  ancient  Nineveh  dimensions 
nine  or  ten  times  ^eater  than  those  of  London,  and  proceed  to 
11 
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a  deficription  of  the  group  of  ruins  belieyed  by.  the  beet  judges 
to  mark  the  true  site. 

The  ruins  opposite  Mosul  consdst  of  two  principal  moimds, 
known  respectively  as  Nebbi-Yimus  and  Koyunjik.  [PL 
XXXVI.,  Fig.  2.]  The  Koyunjik  mound,  which  lies  to  the 
north-west  of  the  other,  at  the  distance  of  900  yards,  or  a  little 
more  than  half  a  mile,  is  very  much  the  more  considerable  of  the 
two.  Its  shape  is  an  irregular  oval,  elongated  to  a  point  towards 
the  north-east,  in  the  line  of  its  greater  axis.  The  surface  is 
nearly  fiat;  the  sides  slope  at  a  steep  angle,  and  are  furrowed 
with  numerous  ravines,  worn  in  the  soft  material  by  the  rains 
of  some  thirty  centuries.  The  greatest  height  of  the  mound 
above  the  plain  is  towards  the  south-eastern  extremity,  where 
it  overhangs  the  small  stream  of  the  Khosr ;  the  elevation  in 
this  part  being  about  ninety-five  feet.  The  s  area  covered  by 
the  moimd  is  estimated  at  a  hundred  acres,  and  the  entire 
mass  is  said  to  contain  14,500,000  tons  of  earth.  The  labor  of 
a  man  would  scarcely  excavate  and  place  in  position  more 
than  120  tons  of  earth  in  a  year;  it  would  require,  therefore, 
the  united  exertions  of  10,000  men  for  twelve  years,  or  20,000 
men  for  six  years,  to  complete  the  structure.  ^^  On  this  artifi- 
cial eminence  were  raised  in  ancient  times  the  paleices  and  tem- 
ples of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  which  are  now  imbedded  in 
the  dSbris  of  their  own  ruins. 

The  mound  of  Nebbi-Yunus  is  at  its  base  nearly  triangular. 
[PL  XXX Vn.,  Fig.  1.1  It  covers  an  area  of  about  forty  acres. 
It  is  loftier,  and  its  sides  are  more  precipitous,  thanKoyimjik, 
especially  on  the  west,  where  it  abutted  upon  the  wall  of  the 
city.  The  surface  is  mostly  flat,  but  is  divided  about  the  mid- 
dle by  a  deep  ravine,  running  nearly  from  north  to  south,  and 
separating  the  mound  into  an  eastern  and  a  western  portion. 
The  so-called  tomb  of  Jonah  is  conspicuous  on  the  north  edge 
of  the  western  portion  of  the  mound,  and  about  it  are  grouped 
the  cottages  of  the  Kurds  and  Turcomans  to  whom  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Nineveh  belongs.  The  eastern  portion  of  the 
mound  forms  a  burial-ground,  to  which  the  bodies  of  Mahome* 
tans  are  brought  from  considerable  distances.  The  mass  of 
earth  is  calculated  at  six  and  a  half  millions  of  tons;  so  that 
its  erection  would  have  given  fuU  employment  to  10,000  men  for 
the  space  of  five  years  and  a  half. 

These  two  vast  mounds— the  platforms  on  which  palaces  and 
temples  were  raised — are  both  in  the  same  line,  and  abutted, 
both  of  thorn,  on  the  western  wall  of  the  city.    Their  position 
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in  that  waU  is  thoiight  to  have  been  determined,  not  by  chanoe, 
but  by  design;  since  they  break  the  western  face  of  the  city 
into  three  nearly  equal  portions.  ^^  The  entire  length  of  this 
side  of  Nineveh  was  13,600  feet,  or  somewhat  more  than  two 
and  a  half  miles.  Anciently  it  seems  to  have  immediately 
overhung  the  Tigris,  which  has  now  moved  off  to  the  west, 
leaving  a  plain  nearly  a  mile  in  width  between  its  eastern  edge 
and  the  old  rampart  of  the  city.  This  rampart  followed,  ap- 
parently, the  natural  course  of  the  river-bank;  and  hence, 
while  on  the  whole  it  is  tolerably  straight,  in  the  most  south- 
em  of  the  three  portions  it  exhibits  a  gentle  curve,  where  the 
river  evidently  made  a  sweep,  altering  its  course  troxxi  south- 
east nearly  to  south. 

The  western  wall  at  its  northern  extremity  approaches  the 
present  course  of  the  Tigris,  and  is  here  joined,  exactly  at  right 
angles,  by  the  northern,  or  rather  the  north-western,  rampart, 
which  runs  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  to  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  city,  and  is  said  to  measure  exactly  7000  feet.'^ 
This  wall  is  again  divided,  like  the  western,  but  with  even 
more  preciseness,  into  three  equal  portions.  Commencing  at 
the  north-eastern  angle,  one-third  of  it  is  carried  along  com- 
paratively high  ground,  after  which  for  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  its  course  it  falls  by  a  gentle  decline  towards  the  Ti- 
gris. Exactly  midway  in  this  slope  the  rampajt  is  broken  by 
a  road,  adjoining  which  is  a  remarkable  moimd,  covering  one 
of  the  chief  gates  of  the  city.*^ 

At  its  other  extremity  the  western  wall  forms  a  very  obtuse 
angle  with  the  southern,  which  impends  over  a  deep  ravine 
formed  by  a  winter  torrent,  and  runs  in  a  straight  line  for 
about  1000  yards,  when  it  meets  the  eastern  wall,  with  which 
it  forms  a  slightly  acute  angle. 

It  remains  to  describe  the  eastern  wall,  which  is  the  longest 
and  the  least  regular  of  the  four.  This  barrier  skirts  the  edge 
of  a  ridge  of  conglomerate  rock,  which  here  rises  somewhat 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  presents  a  slightly  convex 
sweep  to  the  north-east.  At  first  it  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
western,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  northern  wall;  but,  after 
pursuing  this  course  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  it  is 
forced  by  the  natural  convexity  of  the  ridge  to  retire  a  little, 
and  curvii^  gently  inwards  it  takes  a  direction  much  more 
southerly  than  at  first,  thus  drawing  continually  nearer  to  the 
western  wall,  whose  course  is  almost  exactly  south-east.  The 
entire  length  of  this  wall  is  16,000  feet,  or  above  three  miles. 
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It  is  divided  into  two  portions,  whereof  the  southern  is  some- 
what the  longer,  by  the  stream  of  the  Khosr-Su ;  which  coming 
from  the  north-west,  finds  its  way  through  the  ruins  of  the 
city,  and  then  runs  on  across  the  low  plain  to  the  Tigris. 

The  enceinte  of  Nineveh  forms  thus  an  irregular  trapezium, 
or  a  **  triangle  with  its  apex  abruptly  cut  off  to  the  south."* 
The  breadth,  even  in  the  broadest  part—that  towards  the 
north — ^is  very  disproportionate  to  the  length,  standing  to  it  as 
four  to  nine,,  or  as  1  to  2*25.  The  town  is  thus  of  an  oblong 
shape,  and  so  far  Diodonis  truly  described  it;^  though  his 
dimensions  greatly  exceed  the  truth.  The  circuit  of  the  walls 
is  somewhat  less  than  eight  miles,  instead  of  being  more  than 
fifty ;  and  the  area  which  they  include  is  1800  English  acres, 
instead  of  being  112,000 ! 

It  is  reckoned  that  in  a  populous  Oriental  town  we  may 
compute  the  inhabitants  at  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  himdred  per 
acre.  This  allows  a  considerable  space  for  streets,  open  squares, 
and  gardens,  since  it  assigns  but  one  individual  to  every  space 
of  fifty  square  yards.  According  to  such  a  mode  of  reckoning, 
the  population  of  ancient  Nineveh,  within  the  enceinte  here 
described,  may  be  estimated  at  175,000  souls.  No  city  of 
Western  Asia  is  at  the  present  day  so  populous. 

In  the  above  description  of  the  ramparts  surrounding  Nine- 
veh, no  account  has  been  given  of  their  width  or  height.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  the  wall  wherewith  Ninus  surroimded 
his  capital  was  100  feet  high,  and  so  broad  that  three  chariots 
might  drive  side  by  side  along  the  top.  Xenophon,  who 
passed  close  to  the  ruins  on  his  retreat  with  the  Ten  Thousand, 
calls  the  height  150  feet,  and  the  width  50  feet.^  The  actual 
greatest  height  at  present  seems  to  be  46  feet;^  but  the  d^ 
hria  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  are  so  great,  emd  the  crumbled 
character  of  the  walls  themselves  is  so  evident,  that  the  chief 
modem  explorer  inclines  to  regard  the  computation  of  Diodo- 
rus as  probably  no  exaggeration  of  the  truth.*  The  width  of 
the  walls,  in  their  crumbled  condition,  is  from  100  to  200  feet. 

The  mode  in  which  the  walls  were  constructed  seems  to  have 
been  the  following.  Up  to  a  certain  height— fifty  feet,  accord- 
ing to  Xenophon  "^— tiiiey  were  composed  of  neatly-hewn  blocks 
of  a  f  ossilif  erous  limestone,  smoothed  and  polished  on  the  out- 
side.^ Above  this,  the  material  used  was  sun-dried  brick. 
The  stone  masonry  was  certainly  ornamented  along  its  top  by 
a  continuous  series  of  battlements  or  gradines  in  the  same 
material*  [PI.  XXXVII.,  Fig.  2];  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
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a  similar  ornamentation  crowned  the  upper  brick  structure.*^ 
The  wall  was  pierced  at  irregular  intervals  by  gates,  above 
which  rose  lofty  towers ;  while  towers,  probably  of  lesser  ele- 
vation, occurred  also  in  the  portions  of  the  wall  intervening  be- 
tween one  gate  and  another.  A  gate  in  the  north-western 
rampart  has  been  cleared  by  means  of  excavation,  the  form 
and  construction  of  which  will  best  appear  from  the  annexed 
ground-plan.  [PL  XXXVII.,  Fig.  3.]  It  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted of  three  gateways,  whereof  the  inner  and  outer  were 
ornamented  with  colossal  human-headed  bulls  and  other  fig- 
ures, while  the  central  one  was  merely  panelled  with  slabs  of 
alabaster.  Between  the  gateways  were  two  large  chambers, 
70  feet  long  by  23  feet  wide,  which  were  thus  capable  of  con- 
taining a  considerable  body  of  soldiers.  The  chambers  and 
gateways  are  supposed  to  have  been  arched  over,  like  the  cas- 
tles^ gates  on  the  bes-rehefs.  The  gates  themselves  have 
wholly  disappeared ;  but  the  d&yria  which  filled  both  the  cham- 
bers and  the  passages  contained  so  much  charcoal  that  it  is 
thought  they  must  have  been  made,  not  of  bronze,  like  the 
gates  of  Babylon,*^  but  of  wood.  The  ground  within  the  gate- 
way was  paved  with  large  slabs  of  limestone,  still  bearing  the 
marks  of  chariot  wheels.^ 

The  castellated  rampart  which  thus  surrounded  and  guarded 
Nineveh  did  not  constitute  by  any  means  its  sole  defence.  Ouu- 
side  the  stone  basement  wall  lay  on  every  side  a  water  barrier, 
consisting  on  the  west  and  south  of  natural  river  courses ;  on 
the  north  and  east,  of  artificial  channels  into  which  water  was 
conducted  from  the  Khosr-su.  The  northern  and  eajstem  walls 
were  skirted  along  their  whole  length  by  a  broad  and  deep 
moat,  into  which  the  Khosr-su  was  made  to  flow  by  occupying 
its  natural  bed  with  a  strong  dam,  carried  across  it  in  the  line 
of  the  eastern  wall,  and  at  the  point  where  the  stream  now 
enters  the  enclosure.  On  meeting  this  obstruction,  of  which 
there  are  still  some  remains,  the  waters  divided,  and  while 
part  flowed  to  the  south-east,  and  reached  the  Tigris  by  the 
ravine  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  city,  which  is  a  natural 
water-course,  part  turned  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  north-west, 
and,  washing  the  remainder  of  the  eastern  and  the  whole  of 
the  northern  wall,  gained  the  Tigris  at  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  city,  where  a  second  dam  kept  it  at  a  sufficient  height. 
Moreover,  on  the  eastern  face,  which  appears  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  weakest,  a  series  of  outworks  were  erected  for 
the  further  defence  of  the  city.    North  of  the  Khosr,  bet^vecn 
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the  city  wall  and  that  river,  which  there  runs  parallel  to  the 
wall,  and  forme  a  sort  of  second  or  outer  moat,  there  are  traces 
of  a  detached  fort  of  considerable  size,  which  must  have  greatly 
strengthened  the  defences  in  that  quarter.  South  and  south- 
east of  the  Khoer,  the  works  are  stiU  more  elaborate.  In  the 
first  place,  from  a  point  where  the  Khosr  leaves  the  hills  and 
debouches  upon  comparatively  low  ground,  a  deep  ditch,  200 
feet  broad,  was  carried  through  compact  sihcious  conglomerate 
for  upwards  of  two  miles,  till  it  joined  the  ravine  which  formed 
the  natural  protection  of  the  city  upon  the  south.  On  either 
side  of  this  ditch,  which  could  be  readily  supplied  with  water 
from  the  Khosr  at  its  northern  extremity,  was  built  a  broad 
and  lofty  wall;  the  eastern  one,  which  forms  the  outermost  of 
the  defences,  rises  even  now  a  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch  on  which  it  adjoins.  Further,  between  this  outer 
barrier  and  the  city  moat  was  interposed  a  species  of  demi- 
lune, guarded  by  a  double  wall  and  a  broad  ditch,  and  con- 
nected (as  is  thought)  by  a  covered  way  with  Nineveh  itself.  ^8 
Thus  the  city  was  protcKJted  on  this,  its  most  vulnerable  side, 
towards  the  centre  by  five  walls  and  three  broad  and  deep 
moats ;  towards  the  north,  by  a  wall,  a  moat,  the  Khosr,  and 
a  strong  outpost;  towards  the  south,  by  two  moats,  and  three 
lines  of  rampart.  The  breadth  of  the  whole  fortification  on 
this  side  is  2200  feet,  or  not  far  from  half  a  mile."  [PI. 
XXXYm.] 

Such  was  the  site,  and  such  were  the  defences,  of  the  capital 
of  Assyria.  Of  its  internal  arrangements  but  little  can  be  said 
at  present,  since  no  general  examination  of  the  space  within 
the  ramparts  has  been  as  yet  made,  and  no  ancient  account  of 
the  interior  has  come  down  to  us.  We  can  only  see  that  the 
side  of  the  city  which  was  most  fashionable  was  the  western, 
which  immediately  overhung  the  Tigris ;  since  here  were  the 
palaces  of  the  kings,  and  here  seem  also  to  have  been  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  richer  citizens ;  at  least,  it  is  on  this  side,  in  the 
space  intervening  between  Koyunjik  and  the  northern  ram- 
part, that  the  only  very  evident  remains  of  edifices—besides 
the  great  mounds  of  Koyunjik  and  Nebbi-Yunus— are  found.  ^ 
The  river  was  no  doubt  the  main  attraction ;  but  perhaps  the 
western  side  was  also  considered  the  most  secure,  as  lying  fur- 
thest from  the  quarter  whence  alone  the  inhabitants  expected 
to  be  attacked,  namely,  the  east.  It  is  impossible  at  present 
to  give  any  account  of  the  character  of  the  houses  or  the  direc- 
tion of  the  streets.    Perhaps  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant 
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when  more  systematic  and  continuoiis  efforts  will  be  made  by 
the  enterprise  of  Europe  to  obtain  full  knowledge  of  all  the  re- 
mains which  still  lie  buried  at  this  interesting  site.  No  such  dis- 
coveries are  indeed  to  be  expected  as  those  which  have  recently 
startled  the  world ;  but  patient  explorers  would  still  be  sure  of 
an  6unple  reward,  were  they  to  glean  after  Layard  in  the  field 
from  which  he  swept  so  magnificent  a  harvest. 


CHAPTER  V. 

LANGUAGE  AKD  WBITINa. 
*'r/Ki/4/«zTa'Aff<r6pia."— HraoD.  Iv.  87. 

There  has  never  been  much  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
learned  with  regard  to  the  language  spoken  by  the  Assyrians. 
As  the  Biblical  genealogy  connected  Asshur  with  Eber  and 
Aram,^  while  the  G-reeks  plainly  regarded  the  Syrians,  Assyr- 
ians, and  Babylonians  as  a  single  race,^  it  was  always  supposed 
that  the  people  thus  associated  must  have  possessed  a  tongue 
allied,  more  or  less  closely,  to  the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  and  the 
Chaldee.  These  tongues  were  known  to  be  dialectic  varieties 
of  a  single  form  of  speech^the  Semitic;  and  it  was  conse- 
quently the  general  belief,  before  any  Assyrian  inscriptions 
had  been  disinterred,  that  the  Assyrian  language  was  of  this 
type,  either  a  sister  tongue  to  the  three  above  mentioned,  or 
else  identical  with  some  one  of  them.  The  only  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  this  theory  was  the  supposed  Medo-Persic  or  Arian 
character  of  a  certain  number  of  Assyrian  rOyal  names;  but 
this  difficulty  was  thought  to  be  sufficiently  met  by  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  ruling  tribe  might  have  been  of  Median  descent, 
and  have  maintained  its  own  national  appellatives,  while  the 
mass  of  the  population  belonged  to  a  different  race.'*  Becent 
discoveries  have  shown  that  this  last  suggestion  was  needless, 
as  the  difficulty  which  it  was  intended  to  meet  does  not  exist. 
The  Assyrian  names  which  either  history  or  the  monuments 
have  handed  down  to  us  are  Semitic,  and  not  Arian.  It  is 
only  among  the  fabulous  accounts  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  put 
forth  by  Ctesias  that  Arian  names,  such  as  Xerxes,  Arius, 
Armamithres,  Mithreeus,  etc.,  are  to  be  found. 

Together  with  the  true  names  of  the  Ateyrian  kings,  the 
mounds  of  Mesopotamia  have  yielded  up  a  mass  of  documents 
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in  the  Assyrian  language,  from  which  it  is  possible  that  we 
may  one  day  acquire  as  full  a  knowledge  of  its  structure  and 
vocabulary  as  we  possess  at  present  of  Greek  or  Latin.  These 
documents  have  confirmed  the  previous  belief  that  the  tongue 
is  Semitic.  They  consist,  in  the  first  place,  of  long  inscriptions 
upon  the  slabs  of  stone  with  which  the  walls  of  palaces  were 
panelled,  sometimes  occupying  the  stone  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  sculpture,  sometimes  carried  across  the  dress  of  figures, 
always  carefully  cut,  and  generally  in  good  preservation.* 
Next  in  importance  to  these  memorials  are  the  hollow  cylin- 
ders, or,  more  strictly  speaking,  hexagonal  or  octagonal  prisms, 
made  in  extremely  fine  and  thin  terracotta,^  which  the  Assyr- 
ian kings  used  to  deposit  at  the  comers  of  temples,  inscribed 
with  an  account  of  their  chief  acts  and  with  numerous  relig- 
ious invocations.  [PI.  XXXIX.,  Fig.  1.]  These  cylinders  vary 
from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  height,  and  are  covered 
closely  with  a  small  writing,  which  it  often  requires  a  good 
magnifying  glass  to  decipher.  A  cylinder  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I. 
(about  B.o.  1180)  contains  thirty  lines  in  a  space  of  six  inches, 
or  five  lines  to  an  inch,  which  is  nearly  as  close  as  the  type  of 
the  present  volume.  This  degree  of  closeness  is  exceeded  on 
a  cylinder  of  Asshur-bani-pal's  (about  B.C.  660),  where  the 
lines  are  six  to  the  inch,  or  as  near  together  as  the  type  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  If  the  complexity  of  the  Assyrian  char- 
acters be  taken  into  account,  and  if  it  be  remembered  that  the 
whole  inscription  was  in  every  case  impressed  by  the  hand, 
this  minuteness  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  surprising.  It  is 
not  favorable  to  legibility;  and  the  patience  of  cuneiform 
scholars  has  been  severely  tried  by  a  mode  of  writing  which 
sacrifices  eveiy  thing  to  the  desire  of  crowding  the  greatest  pos- 
sible quantity  of  words  into  the  smallest  possible  space.  In 
one  respect,  however,  facility  of  reading  is  consulted,  for  the 
inscriptions  on  the  cylinders  are  not  carried  on  in  continuous 
lines  round  all  the  sides,  but  are  written  in  colunms,  each  col- 
umn occupying  a  side.  The  lines  are  thus  tolerably  short; 
and  the  whole  of  a  sentence  is  brought  before  the  eye  at  once. 
Besides  slabs  and  cylinders,  the  written  memorials  of  As- 
syria comprise  inscribed  bulls  and  lions,  stone  obelisks,  clay  tab- 
lets, bricks,  and  engraved  seals.  The  seals  generally  resemble 
those  of  the  Chaldseans,  which  have  been  already  described ;  > 
but  are  somewhat  more  elaborate,  and  more  varied  in  their 
character.  [PI.  XXXIX.,  Fig.  20  They  do  not  very  often  ex- 
hibit any  writing;  but  occasionally  they  aj^  inscribed  with 
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the  name  of  their  owner/  while  in  a  few  instances  they  show 
an  inscription  of  some  length.  The  clay  tablets  are  both  nu- 
merous and  curious.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  ranging  from 
nine  inches  long  by  six  and  a  half  wide,  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  by  an  inch  wide,  or  even  lees.*  [PL  XL.,  Fig.  2.]  Some- 
times they  are  entirely  covered  with  writing;  while  some- 
times they  exhibit  on  a  portion  of  their  surface  the  impressions 
of  seals,  mythological  embl^mos,  and  the  like.  Some  thou- 
sands of  them  have  been  recovered;  and  they  are  found  to 
be  of  the  most  varied  character.  Many  are  historical,  still 
more  mythological;  some  are  linguistic,  some  geographic, 
some  again  astronomical.  It  is  anticipated  that,  when  they 
are  deciphered,  we  shall  obtain  a  complete  encyclopaedia  of 
Assyrian  science,  and  shall  be  able  by  this  means  to  trace  a 
large  i)ortion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  to  an  Oriental 
source.  Here  is  a  mine  still  very  little  worked,  from  which 
patient  and  cautious  investigators  may  one  day  extract  the 
most  valuable  literary  treasures.  The  stone  obelisks  are  but 
few,  and  are  mostly  in  a  fragmentary  condition.  One  alone 
is  perfect— the  obelisk  in  black  basalt,  discovered  by  Mr.  Lay- 
ard  at  Nimrud,  which  has  now  for  many  years  been  in  the 
British  Museum.  [PI.  XL.,  Fig.  1.]  This  monument  is  sculpt- 
ured on  each  of  its  four  sides,  in  part  with  writing  and  in  part 
with  bas-reliefs.  It  is  about  seven  feet  high,  and  two  feet 
broad  at  the  bctse,  tapering  gently  towards  the  summit,  which 
is  crowned  with  three  low  steps,  or  gradines.  The  inscrip- 
tion, which  occupies  the  upper  and  lower  portion  of  each  side, 
and  is  also  carried  along  the  spaces  between  the  bas-reliefs, 
consists  of  210  clearly  cut  lines,  and  is  one  of  the  most  im^ 
portant  documents  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  gives  an  ac- 
count of  various  victories  gained  by  the  monarch  who  set  it 
up,  and  of  the  tribute  brought  him  by  several  princes.*  The 
inscribed  lions  and  bulls  are  numerous.  They  commonly 
guard  the  portals  of  palaces,  and  are  raised  in  a  bold  relief  on 
alabaster  slabs.  The  writing  does  not  often  trench  upon  the 
sculpture,  but  covers  all  those  jwrtions  of  the  slaba  which  are 
not  occupied  by  the  animal.  It  is  usually  a  full  account  of 
some  particular  campaign,  which  was  thus  specially  com- 
memorated, giving  in  detail  what  is  far  more  briefly  expressed 
in  the  obelisk  and  slab  inscriptions.^'^ 

This  review  of  the  various  kinds  of  documents  which  have 
been  discovered  in  the  ancient  cities  of  Assyria,  seems  to  show 
that  two  materials  were  principally  in  use  among  the  people 
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for  literary  purposes,  namely,  stone  and  moist  clay.  The 
monarchs  used  the  former  most  commonly,  though  sometimes 
they  condescended  for  some  special  object  to  the  coarser  and 
more  fragile  material.  Private  persons  in  their  business  trans- 
actions, literary  and  scientific  men  in  their  compositions,  em- 
ployed the  latter,  on  which  it  was  possible  to  write  rapidly 
with  a  triangular  instrument,  and  which  was  no  doubt  far 
cheaper  than  the  slabs  of  fine  stone,  which  were  preferred  for 
the  royal  inscriptions.  The  clay  documents,  when  wanted  for 
instruction  or  as  evidence,  were  carefully  baked;  and  thus  it 
is  that  they  have  come  down  to  us,  despite  their  fragility, 
often  in  as  legible  a  condition,  with  the  letters  as  clear  and 
sharp,  as  any  legend  on  marble,  stone,  or  metal  that  we  pos- 
sess belonging  to  Greek  or  even  to  Roman  times.  The  best 
clay,  skilfully  baked,  is  a  naaterial  quite  as  enduring  sb  either 
stone  or  metal,  ^^  resisting  many  infiuences  better  than  either 
of  those  materials. 

It  may  still  be  asked,  did  not  the  Assyrians  use  other  mate- 
rials alsof  Did  they  not  write  with  ink  of  some  kind  on  paper, 
or  leather,  or  parchment?  It  is  certain  that  the  Egyptians 
had  invented  a  kind  of  thick  paper  many  centuries  before  the 
Assyrian  power  arose;"  and  it  is  further  certain  that  the 
later  Assyrian  kings  had  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  Egypt. 
Under  such  circumstances,  can  we  suppose  that  they  did  not 
import  paper  from  that  country?  Again,  the  Persians,  we  are 
told,  used  parchment  for  their  public  records."  Are  not  the 
^A^syrians  a  much  more  ingenious  people,  likely  to  have  done 
^hJs  aam^,  at  any  rate  to  some  extent?  There  is  no  direct  evi- 
deiice  by  wijich  these  questions  can  be  determinately  answered. 
No  docuinent  oq  any  of  the  materials  suggested  has  been 
found.  No  an!cieii^  author  states  that  the  Assyrians  or  the 
Babylonians  used  them.^* '  \pad  it  not  been  for  one  piece  of  in- 
direct evidence,  it  would  have  seemed  nearly  certain  that  they 
were  not  employed  by  th^  Jf  esoj[)otamian  races.  In  some  of 
the  royal  palaces,  howevej*, '  feirla^  lumps  of  fine  clay  have 
been  found,  bearing  the  impres^btid  of  seals,  and  exhibiting 
traces  of  the  string  by  which  tbey  were  attached  to  docu- 
ments, while  the  docmnents  themselves,  being  of  a  different 
material,  have  perished."  It  seenfi^  probable  tbat  in  these  in- 
stances some  substance  like  paper  or  parchpa($jit  was  used ; 
and  thus  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  clay  was  the 
most  common,  and  stone  an  ordinary  writing  i^a^ria}  among 
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the  Afisyrians,  some  third  substance,  probably  Egyptian  paper, 
was  also  known,  euid  was  used  occasionally,  though  somewhat 
rarely,  for  public  documents. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  style  and  nature  of 
the  Assyrian  writing.  Derived  evidently  from  the  Chaldeean, 
it  is  far  less  archaic  in  type,  presenting  no  pictorial  representa- 
tions of  objects,  and  but  a  few  characters  where  the  pictorial 
representations  can  be  traced.  It  is  in  no  case  wholly  recti- 
linear; and  indeed  preserves  the  straight  line  only  in  a  very 


few  characters,  as  injrj^^sF  for  **  house, "[j^^^l for  "gate," 


<>< 


for  **  temple,  altar,  "and4^^i;^v  for  "fish,"  all  which 


are  in  the  later  inscriptions  superseded  by  simpler  forms. 
The  wedge  may  thus  be  said  to  be  almost  the  sole  element  of 
the  writing— the  wedge,  however,  under  a  great  variety  of 

forms — sometimes  greatly  elongated,  as  thus   ^  , 

sometimes  contracted  to  a  triangle  ^,  sometimes  broadened 

out    ^,  sometimes  doubled  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an  arrow- 


y 


head  ^  ,  and  placed  in  every  direction— horizontal,  perpen- 
dicular, and  diagonaL 

The  nxunber  of  characters  is  very  great.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
in  the  year  1851,  published  a  list  of  246,  or,  idcluding  variants, 
366  characters,  as  occtirring  in  the  inscriptions  known  to 
him.^  M.  Oppert,  in  1868,  gave  818  forms  as  those  ''most  in 
use.''  ^^  Of  course  it  is  at  once  evident  that  this  alphabet  can- 
not represent  elementary  sounds.  The  Assyrian  characters 
do,  in  fact,  correspond,  not  to  letters,  according  to  our  notion 
of  letters,  but  to  syllables.  These  syllables  are  either  mere 
vowel  sounds,  such  as  we  represent  by  our  vowels  and 
diphthongs,  or  such  sounds  accompanied  by  one  or  two  conso^ 
nants. 

The  vowels  are  not  very  niunerous.  The  Assyrians  recognize 
three  ozdy  as  fundamental— a,  i,  and  u.    Besides  these  they 
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have  the  diphthongs  at,  nearly  equivalent  to  0,  and  au^  nearly 
equivalent  to  o.^  The  vowels  t  and  u  have  also  the  powers* 
respectively,  of  y  and  v. 

The  consonant  sounds  recognized  in  the  language  are  sixteen 
in  number.  They  are  the  labial,  guttural,  and  dental  tenues, 
p,  k,  t;  the  labial,  guttural,  and  dental  meduB,  b,  g,  d;  the  gut- 
tural and  dental  aspirates  kh  (=»  Heb.  n)  and  th  (»  Greek  6) ; 
the  liquids  Z,  m,^*  n,  r;  and  the  sibUants,  a,  sh  (»  Heb.  fe^),  ts 
{^  Heb.  V),  and  z.  The  syetem  here  is  nearly  that  of  the  He- 
brews, from  which  it  differs  only  by  the  absence  of  the  simple 
aspirate  n,  *  of  the  guttural ;;,  and  of  the  aspirated  2  (jph).  It 
has  no  sound  which  the  Hebrew  has  not. 

From  these  sounds,  combined  with  the  simple  vowels,  comes 
the  Assyrian  syllabarium,  to  which,  and  not  to  the  consonants 
themselves,  the  characters  were  assigned.  In  the  first  place, 
each  consonant  being  capable  of  two  combinations  with  each 
simple  vowel,  could  give  birth  naturally  to  six  simple  sylla- 
bles, each  of  which  would  be  in  the  Assyrian  system  repre- 
sented by  a  character.  Six  characters,  for  instaaoe,  entirely 
different  from  one  another,  represented  jpa,  piy  puy  ap,  ip,  up; 
six  others,  ka,  ki,  ku,  ak^  ifc,  vJe;  six  others  again,  ta^  U,  tu,  at, 
it,  ut 

K  this  rule  were  carried  out  in  every  case,  the  sixteen  con- 
sonant soimds  would,  it  is  evident,  produce  ninety-six  char- 
acters, the  actual  nmnber,  however,  formed  in  this  way,  is 
only  seventy-five,  since  there  are  seven  of  the  consonants 
which  only  combine  with  the  vowels  in  one  way.  Thus  we 
have  ba,  W,  &m,  but  not  06,  «6,  ub;  ga,  gi,  gu,  but  not  ag,  igjUg; 
and  so  on.  The  sounds  regarded  as  capable  of  only  one  com- 
bination are  the  medice,  6,  g,  d;  the  aspirates  kh,  th;  and  the 
sibilants  ta  and  z* 

Such  is  the  first  and  simplest  syllabarium:  b\it  the  A6S3rrian 
system  does  not  stop  here.  It  proceeds  to  combine  with  each 
simple  vowel  sound  two  consonants,  one  preceding  the  vowel 
and  the  other  following  it.  If  this  plan  were  followed  out  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent,  the  result  would  be  an  addition  to 
the  syllabarium  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  sounds, 
each  having  its  proper  character,  which  would  raise  the  num- 
ber of  characters  to  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  I  For- 
tunately for  the  student,  phonetic  laws  and  other  causes  have 
intervened  to  check  this  extreme  luxuriance;  and  the  combi- 
nations of  this  kind  which  are  known  to  exist,  instead  of 
amounting  to  the  full  limit  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 
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are  under  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  known  Assyrian  alpha- 
bet is,  however,  in  this  way  raised  from  eighty,  or,  including 
variants,  one  hundred,  to  between  two  hundred  and  forty  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  ch^jracters. 

Further,  thei^e  is  another  kind  of  character  qiiite  different 
from  these,  which  Orientalists  have  called  '^determinatives." 
Certain  classes  of  words  have  a  sign  prefixed  or  suffixed  to 
them,  most  commonly  the  former,  by  which  their  general 
character  is  indicated^  The  names  of  gods,  of  men,  of  cities, 
of  tribes,  of  wild  animals,  of  domestic  animals,  of  metals,  of 
months,  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  of  dignities,,  are  thus 
accompanied.  The  sign  prefixed  or  suffixed  may  have  origi- 
nally represented  a  word;  but  when  used  in  th^  way  here 
spoken  of,  it  is  b^ieved  that  it  was  not  soimded,  but  served 
simply  to  indicate  to  the  reader  the  sort  of  word  which  was 

pkoed  before  him.    Thus  a  smgle  perpendicular  wedge,  T » 

indieateB  that  the  next  w(»d  will  bethenameof  aman;  such 
a  wedge,  preceded  by  two  horizontal  ones,  ^>  Y ,  tells  us  to 

expect  the  apx>ellative  of  a  god ;  while  other  more  complicated 
combinations  are  used  in  tho  remaining  instances.  There  are 
about  ten  or  twelve  characters  of  this  description. 

Finally,  there  are  a  certain  number  oi  eharact^s  which 
have  been  called  '*  ideographs, '^(xr**  monograms."  Most  of  the 
gods,  and  various  cities  and  countries,  are  repres^ited  by  a 
group  of  wedgeS)  which  is  thought  not  to  have  a  real  phonetic 
force,  but  to  be  a  conventional  sign  for  an  idea,  much  as  the 
Arabic  numerals,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  are  non-phonetic  signs  represent- 
ing the  ideas,  one,  two,  three;,  etc.  The  known  characters  of 
this  description  are  between  twenty  and  thirty. 

The  known  Assyrian  characters  are  thus  brought  up  nearly 
to  three  hundred  1  There  still  remain  a  considerable  number 
which  are  either  wholly  unknown,  or  of  which  the  meaning  is 
known,  while  the  phonetic  value  cannot  at  present  be  deter- 
mined. M.  Oppert's  Catalogue  contains  fourteen  of  the  former 
and  fifty-nine  of  the  latter  class. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  monumental  evidence 
accords  with  the  traditional  belief  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  Ass3rrian  language,  which  is  uimiistakably  Semitic*  Not 
only  does  the  vocabulary  present  constant  analogies  to  other 
Semitic  dialects,  but  the  phonetic  laws  and  the  si^ammatical 
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,  forms  are  equally  of  this  type.  At  the  same  time  the  lang^uage 
has  peculiarities  of  its  own,  which  separate  it  from  its  kindred 
tongues,  and  constitute  it  a  distinct  f  omi  of  Semitic  speech, 
not  a  mere  variety  of  any  known  form.  It  is  neither  Hebrew, 
nor  Arabic,  nor  Phoenician,  nor  Chaldee,  nor  Syriac,  but  a 
sister  tongue  to  these,  having  some  analogies  with  all  of  them, 
and  others,  more  or  fewer,  with  each.  On  the  whole,  its  closest 
relationship  seems  to  b^  with  the  Hebrew,  and  its  greatest  di- 
vergence from  the  Aramaic  or  Syriac,  with  which  it  was  yet, 
locally,  in  immediate  connection. 

To  attempt  anything  like  a  full  illustration  of  these  state- 
ments in  the  present  place  would  be  manifestly  unfitting.  It 
would  be  to  quit  the  province  of  the  historian  and  arohaBolo- 
gist,  in  order  to  enter  upon  that  of  the  comparative  philologer 
or  the  grammarian.  At  the  same  time  a  certain  amount  of 
illustration  seems  necessary,  in  order  to  show  that  the  state- 
ments above  made  are  not  mere  theories,  but  have  a  substan- 
tial basis. 

The  Semitic  character  of  the  vocabulary  will  probably  be 
felt  to  be  sufficiently  established  by  the  following  lists  :— 


NOUNS  SUBSTANTF^. 

Aim,  "  a  father."   Compare  Heb.  M,  ^2H ;  Arabic  abou. 
Vmmtt,  '*  a  mother."    Gomp.  Heb.  DM,  aad  Arabic  um, 
AkfM,  "  a  brother."    Oomp.  Heb.  fttt,  TW. 
Pal  or  bcU,  "  a  aon."   Oomp.  Syriac  bar,  and  perhaps  Heb.  {3. 
llu, ''  God."    Comp.  Heb.  Sm,  HiSm  ;  Arabic  AUah. 
Sarnie  "  a  king.'*    Comp.  Heb.  'iff. 
Malik^  "  a  prince."    Comp.  Heb.  ^0,  and  Arabic  malik, 
J9«w.  "  a  lord."    Comp.  Heb.  ^3. 

Nisu,  "  a  man."  Oomp.  Heb.  B^*3«,   "  a  mortal,"  and  Chald.  tH^i^  "  women.»» 
Dayan,  "a  Judge."   Comp.  Heb.  p,  from  |fl,  judicare. 
Sumu,  "  a  name."    Comp.  Heb.  W. 
8ami,  "  heaven."    Comp.  Heb.  D^DK^,  "  the  beaveng." 
Irtsit,  "  the  earth."    Comp.  Heb.  pK. 
Shamas,  •*the  smi."    Comp.  Heb.  tfDK^. 
THn,  "  the  moon."    Comp.  Sjriac  sin. 

Marrat,  or  varrat,  "  the  sea."    Comp.  Arabic  bahr,  "  a  lake  "  (?).    Or  may  tbB 
root  be  ID,  "  bitter  "  ?    Comp.  Lat.  marcy  a^marus. 

Nahar,  "a  river."    Comp.  Heb.  Tli,  and  Arabic  nahr. 
Yumu.  "  day."    Comt>.  Heb.  Df». 
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Ilamu^  "  the  world."    Comp.  Heb.  D^Jftf. 

Vr,  '•  a  city."    Comp.  Heb.  T3f . 

Bit,  "  a  house."    Comp.  Heb.  n'3. 

Baby  "  a  gate."    Comp.  Cbald.  HJJ,  and  Arabic  hah. 

Idftan,  "a  tongue,"  or  ''language."  Comp.  Heb.  |i8*7 ;  Chald.  JK^. 

Atar,  *'  a  place."    Comp.  Chald.  "VW. 

Mitu,  "death."    Comp.  Heb.  niD. 

SuaUy  "  a  horse."    Comp.  Heb.  DO. 

ADJECTIVES. 

RatUy  "great."    Oomp.  Heb.  3*1;  whence  the   weU-known  Rabbi  (K31)y  "a 
great  one,  a  doctor." 

Jhbu,  ''good."    Comp.  Chald.  3D,  and  Heb.   31b. 

Baahtu,  "  bad."    Comp.  Heb.  lSr^3D.  "  a  baae  one,"  from  fi7l3.  "  to  be  ashamed." 
Madut,  "many."    Comp.  Heb.  "IXD.  "exceedingly." 
Buk,  "far,  wide."    Comp.  Heb.  Dim. 

NUMERALS. 
[The  forms  marksd  wffh  an  asterisk  are  conjectura!.] 

IkWtn,  "  one  "  (masc.)    Comp.  Heb.  TlC^Sf ,  In  IBnT^nB^,  "  eleven." 

Behitj  "  one  "  (fem.)    Comp.  Heb.  HTIX. 

Shanai,  "  two  "  (maac.)    Comp.  Heb.  D'3tE^,  ^Jt7. 

ShalOiat,  "  three  "  (maac.)    Comp.  Heb.  Htl^W. 

ShiUuh,  "  three  "  (fem.)    Comp.  Heb.  I^V. 

^r6a<,"  four  "(masc.)    Comp.  Heb.  m3*W. 

Arba,  "  four  "  (fem.)    Comp.  Heb.  VS'IK. 

i^AanuAai,  "  five  "  (maac)    Comp.  Heb.  TWhSH* 

Khamith,  "five  "(fem.)   Comp.  Heb.  BtoTI. 

Stuuhaty  "  six  "  (masc.)    Comp.  Heb.  !!»>#. 

ShaOi,  "  six  "  (fem. )    Comp.  Heb.  tt*C 

SUM«,  "  seven  "  (masc.)    Comp.  Heb.  m3tS^. 

Shibi,  "  seven  "  (fem.)    Comp.  Heb.  2(3t:^ 

/Wiamna/,*  "  eight "  (maac.)    Comp.  Heb.  rUDBT. 

TiaMt*  "nine"  (masc.)    Comp.  Heb.  TOCn. 

TUM*  " nine "  (fem.)     Comp.  Heb.  WH. 

I»nt,  "ton "  (maac.)       Comp.  Heb.  mlMf . 

iir£,  "ten"  (fem.)    Comp.  Heb.  ito. 
litrai,  "  twenty."    Comp.  Heb.  3"^^. 

SkOaahai,  "  thirty,"    Comp.  Heb.  D'«r^. 
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Mo'of,  "forty."   C5omp.Heb.tr3f31K. 
KhamOuU, ''mtjr   CJomp.  Heb.  ITB'Dn. 
Shiihai,  "sixty."    CSomp.  Heb.  U^0, 
SMbai,  "seventy."    Comp.  Heb.  D»3faB^. 
fl»a?nnai,«  "eighty."    CJomp.    Heb.O'JDB^. 
3Yahai,  "ninety."  Comp. Heb. D'XBrn. 
Mai,  or  Mi,  "  a  hundred."    Comp.  Heb.  fWO. 

PRONOUNS. 
(The  forms  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  conjectural] 

-4nafcM,"I."    Heb.  OJK. 

^^"thou"(ma8c.)    Heb.nilK. 

uiW,*"  thou  "(fern.)   Heb.r«. 

5hi«,"he."    Heb.  Kin. 

fiW,  "she."    Heb.HTI. 

ulanaXAni(?),  "we."    Heb.  IITUM. 

uieh«n,*"ye"(ma80.)   Heb.  DPN. 

uitti»,*"ye"(fem.)    Heb.  |riK. 

Sktawi,  or  Shun,  **they  "  (masc.)    Heb.  nOlli  Dfl. 

Sfcina<,  or  BtUn,  "  they  "  (fern.)    Heb.  rUTI,  Tl. 

Jlfo.  "who,  which."    Heb.  no. 

XJUu,  "that."   Heb.  hSk,  "these." 


VERBS. 

^Wk,  "togo."    Heb.^. 

BcMvar,  "  to  collect."    Comp.  Heb.  TI3,  "  to  select »• 
Bona,  "  to  create,  to  buHd."    Heb.  1133. 
Dana,  "  to  give,"  in  Nlphal,  nadan,    Heb.  pJ. 
IHn,  "to  judge."    Heb.  p. 

DuJt, "  to  kill."  Comp.  Heb.  ppi,  "  to  beat  small; "  ^"1,  "  to  pound  or  bruise.* 
Chald.  131. 

'TWr,  "  to  pass,  cross."    Heb.  133f . 

'i&t«fc,  "  to  make."    Comp.  Ohald.  133f. 

'Irish, "  to  ask,  pray."  Comp.  Heb.  fUC*1K,   "  request,  desire." 

NaUar, "  to  guard."  Heb.  1^3. 

JVoza,  "  to  leap."    Heb.  ni3. 

Nazal,  "  to  flow,  sink,  descend."    Heb.  773. 

pkxtod,"  to  entrust"   Heb.lpd. 

Saqa,  "  to  grow,  become  great. "    Heb.  K3&f  • 
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Shatar^ "  to  write."   Oomp.  CbaML  tnOB^,  '*  a  writtsn  oontraot/* 
Tubai,  "to  hold,  posseBB."   Oo^p.  Heb.  fUSt,  "abundJe;"  Azab,  tiobat,  **to 
hold  tisht;  *'  Chald.  im^y,  "  tongs.'* 

ADVIBB8,  0ONJUNCTION8,  KTO. 

tr,  "and."   Heb.  I  or  1. 

Xa,or«r,"not."    Heb.  1*7. 

Lapani,  "  before  the  tttce  of.  **   Heb.  ^XTTIt 

2WKi."l^faTorof."    Heb. 'SSv . 

'/te*,  "except."    Chald.  ^6•^. 

^di,"mitfL"    Heb.  TV. 

Jfi,  "If."    Heb. '•3. 

It  remains  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  chief  grammatical 
laws  and  forma  There  is  one  remarkable  difference  between 
the  Assyrian  language  and  the  Hebrew,  namely,  that  the 
former  has  no  article.  In  this  it  resembles  the  Syriac,  which 
is  likewise  deficient  in  this  part  of  speech. 

Assyrian  nouns,  like  Hebrew  ones,  are  all  either  masculine  or 
feminine.  Feminine  nouns  end  ordinanly  in  -at  or  -ity  as 
Hebrew  ones  in  -eth,  -ith^  -uth^  or -ah.  There  is  a  dual  number, 
as  in  Hebrew,  and  it  has  the  same  limited  use,  being  applied 
almost  exclusively  to  those  objects  which  form  a  pair.  The 
plural  masculine  is  commonly  formed  by  adding  -4  or  -ant  to 
the  singular— terminations  which  recall  the  Hebrew  addition 
of  tr*;  but  sometimes  by  adding  -ut  or  -uti,  to  which  there  is 
no  analogy  in  Hebrew.^  The  plural  feminine  is  made  by 
changing  -it  into  -ety  and  -dt  into  -dt,  or  (if  the  word  does  not 
end  in  t),  by  adding  -dt.  Here  again  there  is  resemblance  to, 
though  not  identity  with,  the  Hebrew,  which  forms  the  femi- 
nine plural  in  -oth  {nir). 

A6S3rrian,  like  Hebrew,  adjectives,  agree  in  gender  and 
number  with  their  substantives.  They  form  the  feminine  sin- 
gular in  dt,  the  plural  masculine  in  -t  and  -utf  the  plural 
feminine  in  -at  and  -et. 

In  Assyrian,  as  in  all  other  Semitic  languages,  the  posses- 
sive pronouns  are  expressed  by  suffixes.  These  suffixes  are, 
for  the  first  person  singular,  -ya,  or  -iya  (Heb.  '•) ;  for  the  sec- 
ond person  singular  masculine,  -ha  (Heb.  ^^') ;  for  the  second 
person  singular  feminine,  -ki  (Heb.  r) ;  for  the  third  person 
singular  masculine,  -shu  (Heb.  r) ;  tor  the  third  person  sin- 
12 
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gular  feminine,  -aha  (Heb.  rr);  for  the  first  person  plural,  -n 
(Heb.  «*) ;  for  the  second  person  plural  masculine,  -kun  (Heb. 
03*) ;  for  the  second  person  plural  feminine,  -kin  (Heb.  |D" j : 
for  the  third  person  plural  masculine,  shun  (Heb.  D*) ;  for 
the  third  person  pliu^  feminine,  shin  (Heb.  p).  The  resem- 
blance, it  will  be  seen,  is  in  most  cases  close,  though  in  only 
one  is  there  complete  identity. 

Assyrian  verbs  have  five  principal  and  four  secondary 
voices.  Only  two  of  these— the  kal  and  the  niphal — are 
exactly  identical  with  the  Hebrew.  The  poeZ,  however,  cor- 
responds nearly  to  the  Hebrew  pteZ,  and  the  aphd  to  the  He- 
brew hiphil.  In  addition  to  these  we  find  enumerated  the 
shaphil^  the  iphtealy  the  iphta'al^  the  istaphcU,  and  the 
itaphal.    Several  of  these  are  well-known  forms  in  Ghaldea 

It  is  peculiar  to  Assyrian  to  have  no  distinctions  of  tensa 
The  same  form  of  the  verb  serves  for  the  present,  the  past 
and  the  future.  The  only  distinctions  of  mood  are  an  imper^ 
ative  and  an  infinitive,  besides  the  indicative.  There  is  also, 
in  each  voice,  one  participle. 

The  verbs  are  conjugated  by  the  help  of  pronominal  suffixes 
and  prefixes,  chiefly  the  latter,  like  the  future  (present)  tense 
in  Hebrew.  The  suffixes  and  prefixes  are  nearly  identical  with 
those  used  in  Hebrew. 

For  further  particulars  on  this  interesting  subject  the  stu- 
dent is  referred  to  the  modest  but  excellent  work  of  M.  Oppert, 
entitled  *'  M^mens  de  la  Qrammaire  Assyrienne, "  ^  from  which 
the  greater  portions  of  the  above  remarks  are  taken. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ARCUlTECrURE  AND  OTHER  ARTS. 
**  Arohitoetl  multanim  aitium  aolertes.*'— Moe.  Cbor.  (De  Auj/riU)  1. 16. 

The  luxury  and  magnificence  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  ad- 
vanced condition  of  the  arts  among  them  which  such  words 
imply,  were  matters  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  who, 
however,  had  little  ocular  evidence  of  the  fact,  but  accepted  it 
upon  the  'strength  of  a  very  clear  and  uniform  tradition. 
More  fortunate  than  the  nations  of  classical  antiquity,  whose 
comparative  proximity  to  the  time  proved  no  advantage  to 
them,  we  possess  in  the  exhumed  remains  of  this  interesting 
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people  a  mass  of  evidence  upon  the  point,  which,  although  in 
many  respects  sadly  incomplete,  still  enables  us  to  form  a 
judgment  for  ourselves  upon  the  subject,  and  to  believe — on 
better  grounds  than  they  possessed— the  artistic  genius  and 
multiform  ingenuity  of  the  Assyrians.  As  architects,  as  de- 
signers, as  sculptors,  as  metallurgists,  as  engravers,  as  uphol- 
sterers, as  workers  in  ivory,  as  glass-blowers,  as  embroiderers 
of  dresses,  it  is  evident  that  they  equalled,  if  they  did  not  ex- 
ceed, all  other  Oriental  nations.  It  is  the  object  of  the  pres- 
ent chapter  to  give  some  account  of  their  skill  in  these  various 
respects.  Something  is  now  known  oi  them  all ;  and  though 
in  every  case  there  are  points  still  involved  in  obscurity,  and 
recourse  must  therefore  be  had  upon  occasion  to  conjecture, 
enough  appears  certainly  made  out  to  justify  such  an  attempt 
as  the  present,  and  to  supply  a  solid  groundwork  of  fact  valu- 
able in  itself,  even  if  it  be  insufficient  to  sustain  in  addition 
any  large  amount  of  hypothetical  superstructure. 

The  architecture  of  the  Assyrians  will  naturally  engage  our 
attention  at  the  outset.  It  is  from  an  examination  of  their  edi- 
tf ces  that  we  have  derived  almost  all  the  knowledge  which  we 
possess  of  their  progress  in  every  art;  and  it  is  further  as  arch- 
itects that  they  always  enjoyed  a  special  repute  among  their 
neighbors.  Hebrew  and  Armenian  imited  with  Greek  tradi- 
tion in  representing  the  Assyrians  as  notable  builders  at  a 
very  early  time.  When  Asshur  **  went  forth  out  of  the  land 
of  Shinar,"itwa8to  build  cities,  one  of  which  is  expressly 
called  **  a  great  city." ^  When  the  Armenians  had  to  give  an 
account  of  the  palaces  and  other  vast  structures  in  their  coun- 
try, they  ascribed  their  erection  to  the  Assyrians.*  Similarly, 
when  the  Greeks  sought  to  trace  the  civilization  of  Asia  to  its 
source,  they  carried  it  back  to  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  whom 
they  made  the  founders,  respectively,  of  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon,8  the  two  chief  cities  of  the  early  world. 

Among  the  architectural  works  of  the  Assyrians,  the  first 
place  is  challenged  by  their  palaces.  Less  religious,  or  more 
servile,  than  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks,  they  make  their 
temples  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  dwellings  of  their 
kings,  to  which  indeed  the  temple  is  most  commonly  a  sort  of 
appendage.  In  the  palace  their  art  culminates— there  every 
effort  is  made,  every  ornament  lavished.  K  the  architecture 
of  the  Assyrian  palaces  be  fuUy  considered,  very  little  need  be 
said  on  the  subject  of  their  other  buildings. 

The  Aseyrian  palace  stood  uniformly  on  an  artificial  plat- 
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f onxL  Commonly  this  platform  was  composed  of  smi-dried- 
bricks  in  regular  layers;  but  occasionally  the  material  used 
was  merely  earth  or  rubbish,  excepting  towards  the  exposed 
parts — the  sides  and  the  surface — ^which  were  always  either 
of  brick  or  of  stone.  In  most  cases  the  sides  were  protected  by 
massive  stone  masonry,  carried  perpendicularly  from  the  nat- 
ural groimd  to  a  height  somewhat  exceeding  that  of  the  plat- 
form, and  either  made  plain  at  the  top  or  else  crowned  with 
stone  battlements  cut  into  gradines.  The  pavement  consisted 
in  part  of  stone  slabs,  in  i)art  of  kiln-dried  bricks  of  a  large 
size,  often  as  much  as  two  feet  square.  The  stone  slabs  were 
sometimes  inscribed,  sometimes  ornamented  with  an  elegant 
pattern.  (See  PI.  XT  J.,  Fig.  2.)  Occaaionally  the  terrace  was 
divided  into  portions  at  different  elevations,  which  were  con- 
nected by  staircases  or  inclined  planes.  The  terrace  conmxu- 
nicated  in  the  same  way  with  the  level  ground  at  its  base, 
being  (as  is  probable)  sometimes  ascended  in  a  single  place, 
sometimes  in  several.  These  ascents  were  always  on  the  side 
where  the  palace  adjoined  upon  the  neighboring  town,  and 
were  thus  protected  from  hostile  attack  by  the  town  walls. 
[PI.  XLI.,  Fig.  1.]  Where  the  palace  abutted  upon  the  walls 
or  projected  beyond  them—- and  the  palace  was  always  placed 
at  the  edge  of  a  town,  for  the  double  advantage,  probably,  of 
a  clear  view  and  of  fresh  air — the  platform  rose  perpendicu- 
larly or  nearly  so;  and  generally  a  water  protection,  a  river, 
a  moat,  or  a  broad  lake,  lay  at  its  base,  thus  rendering  attack, 
except  on  the  city  side,  almost  impossibla 

The  platform  appears  to  have  been,  in  general  shape,  a  rect* 
angle,  or  where  it  had  different  elevations,  to  have  been  com- 
posed of  rectangles.  The  mound  of  Khorsabad,  which  is  of 
this  latter  character,  resembles  a  gigantic  T.  [PI.  XT<TT.,  Fig. 

1.] 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  rectangle  was 

always  exact.  Sometimes  its  outline  was  broken  by  angular 
projections  and  indentations,  as  in  the  plan  [PI.  XTJI.,  Fig.  2],^ 
where  the  shaded  parts  represent  actual  discoveries.  Some- 
times it  grew  to  be  irregular,  by  the  addition  of  fresh  portions, 
as  new  kings  arose  who  determined  on  fresh  erections.  This 
is  the  case  at  Nimrud,  where  the  platform  broadens  towards 
its  lower  or  southern  end,^  and  stiU  more  at  Koyunjik  and 
Nebbi  Tunus,^  where  the  rectangular  idea  has  been  so  overlaid 
as  to  have  almost  wholly  disappeared.  Palaces  were  com- 
monly placed  near  one  edge  of  the  moimd— more  especially 
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near  the  river  edge— probably  for  the  better  enjoyment  of  the 
prospect,  and  of  the  cool  aii*  over  the  water. 

The  palace  itself  was  composed  of  three  main  elements, 
courts,  grand  halls,  and  small  private  apartments.  A  palace 
has  usually  from  two  to  four  courts,  which  are  either  square 
or  oblong,  and  vary  in  size  according  to  the  general  scale  of 
the  building.  In  the  north-west  palace  at  Nimrud,  the  most 
ancient  of  the  edifices  yet  explored,  one  court  only  has  been 
found,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  120  feet  by  90.  At  Khor- 
sabad,  the  palace  of  Sargon  has  four  courts.  [PI.  XTJL,  Fig.  2.  J 
Three  of  them  are  nearly  square,  the  largest  of  these  measur- 
ing 180  feet  each  way,  and  the  smallest  about  120  feet;  the 
fourth  is  oblong,  and  must  have  been  at  least  250  feet  long  and 
150  feet  wide.  The  palace  of  Sennacherib  at  Koyunjik,  amuch 
larger  edifice  than  the  palace  of  Sargon,  has  also  three  courts, 
which  are  respectively  93  feet  by  84,  124  feet  by  90,  and  154  feet 
by  125.  Esarhaddon's  palace  at  Nimrud  has  a  court  220  feet 
long  and  100  wide.'  These  courts  were  all  paved  either  with 
baked  bricks  of  large  size,  or  with  stone  slabs,  which  were  fre- 
quently patterned.®  Sometimes  the  courts  were  surrounded 
with  buildings;  sometimes  they  abutted  upon  the  edge  of  the 
platform:  in  this  latter  case  they  were  protected  by  a  stone 
parapet,  which  (at  least  in  places)  was  six  feet  iiigh. 

The  grand  halls  of  the  Ass3rrian  palaces  constitute  their  most 
remarkable  feature.  Each  palace  has  commonly  several. 
They  are  apartments  narrow  for  their  length,  measuring  from 
three  to  five  times  their  own  width,  and  thus  having  always 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  galleries.  The  scale  upon  which 
they  are  built  is,  commonly,  magnificent.  In  the  palace  of 
Asshur-izir-pal  at  Nimrud,  the  earliest  of  the  discovered  edi- 
fices, the  gi'eat  hall  was  160  feet  long  by  nearly  40  broad.  In 
Sargon's  palace  at  Khorsabad  the  size  of  no  single  room  was  so 
great ;  but  the  number  of  halls  was  remarkable,  there  being  no 
fewer  than  five  of  nearly  equal  dimensions.  The  largest  was 
116  feet  long,  and  33  wide;  the  smallest  87  feet  long,  and  25 
wide.  The  palace  of  Sennacherib  at  Koyuhjik  contained  the 
most  spacious  apartment  yet  exhumed.  It  was  immediately 
inside  the  great  portal,  and  extended  in  length  180  feet,  with 
a  uniform  width  of  forty  feet.  In  one  instance  only,  so  far  as 
appears,  was  an  attempt  made  to  exceed  this  width.  In  the 
palace  of  Esarhaddon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib,  a  hall  was  de- 
signed  intended  to  surpass  all  former  ones.  fPl.  XLIII. ,  Pig.  2.] 
Its  length  was  to  be  165  feet,  and  its  width  62 ;  consequently  it 
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would  have  been  nearly  one-third  larger  than  the  great  hall  of 
Sennacherib,  its  area  exceeding  10,000  square  feet.  But  the 
builder  who  had  designed  this  grand  structure  apx>ears  to  have 
been  unable  to  overcome  the  difSculty  of  carrying  a  roof  over 
so  vast  an  expanse.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  divide  his 
hall  by  a  wall  down  the  middle ;  which,  though  he  broke  it  in 
an  unusual  way  into  portions,  and  kept  it  at  some  distance 
from  both  ends  of  the  apartment,  still  had  the  actual  effect  of 
subdividing  his  grand  room  into  four  apartments  of  only  mod- 
erate size.  The  halls  were  paved  with  sun-biimt  brick.  They 
were  ornamented  throughout  by  the  elaborate  sculptures,  now 
so  familiar  to  us,  carried  generally  in  a  single,  but  sometimes 
in  a  double  line,  round  the  four  walls  of  the  apartment.  The 
sculptured  slabs  rested  on  the  ground,  and  clothed  the  walls  to 
the  height  of  10  or  12  feet.  Above,  for  a  space  which  we 
cannot  positively  fix,  but  which  was  certainly  not  less  than 
four  or  five  feet,"  the  crude  brick  wall  was  continued,  faced 
here  with  burnt  brick  enamelled  on  the  side  towards  the 
apartment,  pleasingly  and  sometimes  even  brilliantly  colored.^ 
The  whole  height  of  the  walls  was  probably  from  15  to  20  feet. 

By  the  side  of  the  halls,  or  at  their  ends,  and  opening  into 
them,  or  sometimes  collected  together  into  gi*oups,  with  no 
hall  near,  are  the  smaller  chambers  of  which  mention  has  been 
already  made.  These  chambers  are  in  every  case  rectangular : 
in  their  proportions  they  vary  from  squares  to  narrow  oblongs, 
90  feet  by  17,  85  by  16,  80  by  15,  and  the  like.  When  they  ai-o 
square,  the  side  is  never  nxore  than  about  25  feet.  They  are 
often  as  richly  decorated  as  the  halls,  but  sometimes  are 
merely  faced  with  plain  slabs  or  plastered;  while  occasionally 
they  have  no  facing  at  all,  but  exhibit  throughout  the  crude 
brick.    This,  however,  is  unusual. 

The  number  of  chambers  in  a  palace  is  very  large.  In  Sen- 
nacherib^s  palace  at  Koyunjik,  where  great  part  of  the  build- 
ing remains  still  imexplored,  the  excavated  chambers  amount 
to  sixty-eight — all,  be  it  remembered,  upon  the  ground  floor. 
The  space  covered  by  them  and  by  their  walls  exceeds  40,000 
square  yards.  As  Mr.  Fergusson  observes,  **the  imperial 
palace  of  Sennacherib  is,  of  all  the  buildings  of  antiquity,  sur- 
passed in  magnitude  only  by  the  great  palace-temple  of 
Kamak;  and  when  we  consider  the  vastness  of  the  mound  on 
which  it  was  raised,  and  the  richness  of  the  ornaments  with 
which  it  was  €tdomed,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  was  not 
as  great,  or  at  least  as  expensive,  a  work  as  the  great  palace- 
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temple  at  Thebes. "  u  Elsewhere  the  excavated  ai)artment8  are 
less  numerous;  but  in  no  case  is  it  probable  that  a  x>akbee  con- 
tained on  its  ground  floor  fewer  than  forty  or  fifty  chambers. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  which  the  ground-plans  of  the 
palaces  disclose  is  the  uniform  adoption  throughout  of  straight 
and  parallel  lines.  No  plan  exhibits  a  curve  of  any  kind,  or 
any  angle  but  a  right  axigle.  Ck)urts,  chambers,  and  halls  are, 
in  most  caaes,  exact  rectangles ;  £uid  even  where  any  variety 
occurs,  it  is  only  by  the  introduction  of  squared  recesses  or 
projections,  which  are  moreover  shallow  and  infrequent. 
When  a  i)alace  has  its  own  special  platform,  the  lines  of  the 
building  are  further  exactly  parallel  with  those  of  the  mo\md 
on  which  it  is  placed;  and  the  parallelism  extends  to  any 
other  detached  buildings  that  there  may  be  anywhere  upon 
the  platform.^  When  a  mound  is  occupied  by  more  palaces 
than  one,  sometimes  this  law  still  obtains,  as  at  Nimrud,i* 
where  it  seems  to  embrace  at  any  rate  the  greater  number  of 
the  palaces;  sometimes,  as  at  Koyimjik,^^  the  rule  ceases  to  be 
observed,  and  the  ground-plan  of  each  palace  seems  formed 
separately  and  independently,  with  no  reference  to  any  neigh- 
boring edifice. 

Apart  from  this  feature,  the  buildings  do  not  affect  much 
regularity.  ^^  In  courts  and  facades,  to  a  certain  extent,  there 
is  correspondence;  but  in  the  internal  arrangements,  regu- 
larity is  decidedly  the  exception.  The  two  sides  of  an  edifice 
never  correspond;  room  never  answers  to  room;  doorways 
are  rarely  in  the  middle  of  walls;  where  a  room  has  several 
doorways,  they  are  seldom  opposite  to  one  another,  or  in  sit- 
uations at  all  corresponding. 

There  is  a  great  awkwardness  in  the  communications.  Very 
few  corridors  or  passages  exist  in  any  of  the  buildings.  Groups 
of  rooms,  often  amounting  to  ten  or  twelve,  open  into  one 
another;  and  we  find  comparatively  few  rooms  to  which  there 
is  any  access  except  through  some  other  room.  Again,  whole 
sets  of  apartments  are  sometimes  found,  between  which  and 
the  rest  of  the  palace  all  conununication  is  cut  off  by  thick 
walls.  Another  peculiarity  in  the  internal  arrangements  is 
the  number  of  doorways  in  the  larger  apartments,  and  their 
apparently  needless  multiplication.  We  constantly  find  two 
or  even  three  doorways  leading  from  a  court  into  a  hail,  or 
from  one  hall  into  a  second.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  could 
be  gained  by  such  an  arrangement. 

The  disposition  of  the  various  parts  of  a  palace  will  probably 
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be  better  apprebended  from  an  exact  account  of  a  single  build- 
ing than  from  any  further  general  statements.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  necessary  to  select  a  specimen  from  among  the 
various  edifices  that  have  been  disentombed  by  the  labors  of 
recent  excavators.  The  specimen  should  be,  if  possible,  com- 
plete; it  should  have  been  accurately  surveyed,  and  t^e  sur- 
vey should  have  been  scientifically  recorded;  it  should  further 
stand  single  and  separate,  that  there  may  be  no  danger  ot  con- 
fusion between  its  remains  and  those  of  adjacent  edifices. 
These  requirements,  though  nowhere  exactly  met,  are  very 
nearly  met  by  the  building  at  Khorsabad,  which  stands  on  a 
mound  of  its  own,  unmixed  with  other  edifices,  has  been  most 
carefully  examined,  and  most  excellently  represented  and 
described,  and  which,  though  not  completely  excavated,  has 
been  excavated  with  a  nearer  approach  to  completeness  than 
any  other  edifice  in  Assyria.  The  Khorsabad  building— which 
is  believed  to  be  a  palcK^  built  by  Sargon,  the  son  of  Sennach- 
erib—will therefore  be  selected  for  minute  description  in  this 
place,  as  the  palace  most  &tvorably  circumstanced,  and  the 
one  of  which  we  have,  on  the  whole,  the  most  complete  and 
exact  knowledge. i«    [PL  XLIV.] 

The  situation  of  the  town,  whereof  the  palace  of  Sargon 
formed  a  part,  has  been  already  described  in  a  former  part  of 
this  voliuue.^^  The  shape,  it  has  been  noted,  was  square,  the 
angles  fo<;ing  the  four  cardinal  points.  Almost  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  north-west  wall  occurs  the  palace  platform,  a 
huge  mass  of  crude  brick,  from  1^  to  30  feet  high,  shaped  like 
a  T,  the  upper  limb  lying  within  the  city  walls,  and  the  lower 
limb  (which  is  at  a  higher  elevation)  projecting  beyond  the 
line  of  the  walls  to  a  distance  of  at  least  500  feet.  At  present 
there  is  a  considerable  space  between  the  ends  of  the  wall  and 
the  palace  mound  ;^^  but  anciently  it  is  probable  that  they 
either  abutted  on  the  mound,  or  were  separated  from  it  merely 
by  gateways.  The  moimd,  or  at  any  rate  the  part  of  it  which 
projected  beyond  the  walls,  was  faced  with  hewn  stone,^ 
carried  perpendicularly  from  the  plain  to  the  top  of  the  plat- 
form, and  even  beyond,  so  as  to  form  a  parapet  protecting  the 
edge  of  the  platform.  On  the  more  elevated  portion  of  the 
moimd — that  which  projected  beyond  the  walls-Hstood  the 
palace,  consisting  of  three  groups  of  buildings,  the  principal 
group  lying  towards  the  mound's  northern  emgle.  On  the 
lower  portion  of  the  platform  were  several  detached  buildings, 
the  most  remarkable  being  a  huge  gateway,  or  propylssum, 
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through  which  the  entrance  lay  to  the  palace  from  the  city. 
Beyond  and  below  this,  on  the  level  of  the  city,  the  first  or 
outer  portals  were  placed^^  giving  entrance  to  a  court  in  front 
of  the  lower  terrace. 

A  visitor  approaching  the  palace  had  in  the  first  place  to 
pass  through  these  portals.  They  were  ornamented  with 
colossal  human-headed  bulls  on  either  side,  and  probably 
spanned  by  an  arch  above,  the  archivolte  being  covered  with 
enamelled  bncks  disposed  in  a  pattern.  Beceived  within  the 
portals,  the  visitor  found  himself  in  front  of  a  long  wall  of  solid 
stone  masonry,  the  revdtem^it  of  the  lower  terrace,  which 
rose  from  the  outer  court  to  a  height  of  at  least  twenty  feet. 
Either  an  inclined  way  or  a  flight  of  etepe— probably  the  latter 
—must  have  led  up  from  the  outer  court  to  this  terrace.  Here 
the  visitor  foimd  another  portal  or  propylseum  of  a  magnificent 
character.  [PL  XIJIL ,  Fig.  1.]  Midway  in  the  south-east  side 
of  the  lower  terrace,  and  about  fifty  feet  from  its  edge,  stood 
this  grand  structure,  a  gateway  ninety  feet  in  width,  and  at 
least  twenty-five  in  depth,  having  on  each  side  three  winged 
bulls  of  gigantic  size,  two  of  them  fifteen  feet  high,  and  the 
third  nineteen  feet.  Between  the  two  small  bulls,  which  stood 
back  to  back,  presenting  their  sides  to  the  spectator,  was  a  co- 
lossal figure  strangling  a  lion— the  Assyrian  Hercules,  accord- 
ing to  most  writers.  The  larger  bulls  sliood  at  right  angles  to 
these  figures,  withdrawn  within  the  portal,  and  facing  the 
spectator.  The  apace  between  the  buUs,  which  is  nearly 
twenty  feet,  was  (it  is  probable)  arched  over.^i  Perhaps  the 
archway  led  into  a  chamber  beyond  which  was  a  second  arch- 
way and  an  inner  portal,  as  marked  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  plan : 
but  this  is  at  present  imcertain.^ 

Besides  the  great  portal,  the  only  buildings  as  yet  discovered 
on  this  lower  platform,  are  a  suite  of  not  very  extensive  apart- 
ments. They  are  remarkable  for  their  ornamentation.  The 
walls  are  neither  lined  with  slabs,  nor  yet  (as  is  sometimesthe 
case)  painted,  but  the  plaster  of  which  they  are  composed  is 
formed  into  sets  of  half  pillars  or  reedings,  separated  from  one 
another  by  pilasters  with  square  sunk  panels.'*'  The  former 
kind  of  ornamentation  is  found  also  in  Lower  Ohaldaea,  and 
has  been  already  represented;^  the  latter  is  peculiar  to  this 
building.  It  is  suggested  that  these  apartments  formed  the 
quarters  of  the  soldiers  who  k^t  watch  over  the  royal  resi- 
dence. ^^ 

About  300  feet  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  lower  terrace,  the 
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Upper  terrace  seems  to  have  commenced.  It  was  raised  prob- 
ably about  ten  feet  above  the  lower  one.  The  mode  of  access 
has  not  been  discovered,  but  is  presumed  to  have  been  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  not  directly  opposite  the  propylaetmi,  but  some- 
what to  the  right,  whereby  entrance  w€U3  given  to  the  great 
court,  into  which  opened  the  main  gateways  of  the  palace  it- 
self. The  court  was  probably  250  feet  long  by  160  or  170  feet 
wide.  The  visitor,  on  mounting  the  steps,  perhaps  passed 
through  another  propylseum  (b  in  the  plan) ;  after  which,  if  his 
business  was  with  the  monarch,  he  crossed  the  full  length  of 
the  court,  leaving  a  magnificent  triple  entrance,  which  is 
thought  to  have  led  to  the  king^s  hareem^  on  his  left  and  Tnalring 
his  way  to  the  public  gate  of  the  palace,  which  fronted  him 
when  he  mounted  the  steps.  The  hareem  portal,  which  he 
passed,  resembled  in  the  main  the  great  propylaeum  of  the 
lower  platform ;  but,  being  triple,  it  was  still  more  magnificent 
exhibiting  two  other  entrances  on  either  side  of  the  main  one, 
guarded  each  by  a  single  pair  of  winged  bulls  of  the  smaller 
size.  Along  the  hareem  wall,  from  the  gateway  to  the  angle 
of  the  court,  was  a  row  of  sculptured  bas-reliefs,  ten  feet  in 
height,  representing  the  monarch  with  his  attendant  guards 
and  officers.  [PI.  XLIIL,  Fig.  3.]  The  facade  occupying  the  end 
of  the  court  was  of  inferior  grandeur.  [PL  XLV.,  Fig.l.]  Scidpt- 
ures  similar  to  those  along  the  hareem  wall  adorned  it ;  but 
its  centre  showed  only  a  single  gateway,  guarded  by  one  pair 
of  the  larger  bulls,  fronting  the  spectator,  and  standing  each 
in  a  sort  of  recess,  the  character  of  which  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  the  ground-plan  in  the  illustration.  Just  inside  the 
bulls  was  the  great  door  of  the  palace,  a  single  door,  made  of 
wood— apparently  of  mulberry" — opening  inwards,  and  fast- 
ened on  the  inside  by  a  bolt  at  bottom,  and  also  by  an  enor- 
mous lock.  This  door  gave  entrance  into  a  passage,  70  feet 
long  and  about  10  feet  wide,  paved  with  large  slabs  of  stone,' 
and  adorned  on  either  side  with  inscriptions,  and  with  a  double 
row  of  sculptures,  representing  the  arrival  of  tribute  and  gifts 
for  the  monarch.  All  the  figures  here  faced  one  way.  towards 
the  inner  palace  court  into  which  the  passage  led.  M.  Botta 
believes  that  the  passage  was  uncovered ;  ^  while  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  ^  imagines  that  it  was  vaulted  throughout.  It  must  in  any 
case  have  been  lighted  from  above ;  for  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  read  the  inscriptions,  or  even  to  see  the  sculptures, 
merely  by  the  light  admitted  at  the  two  ends. 
From  the  passage  in  question— one  of  the  few  in  the  edifice 
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—no  do6rway  opened  out  either  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the 
left.  The  visitor  necessarily  proceeded  along  its  whole  extent, 
as  he  saw  the  figures  proceeding  in  sculptiires,  and,  passing 
through  a  second  portal,  f  oui^d  himself  in  the  great  inner  court 
of  the  palace,  a  square  of  about  160  or  160  feet,  enclosed  on  two 
sides — the  south-east  and  the  south-west— by  buildings,  on  the 
other  two  sides  reaching  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  which  here 
gave  upon  the  open  country.  The  buildings  on  the  south-east 
side,  looking  towards  the  north-west,  and  adjoining  the  gate- 
way by  which  he  had  entered,  were  of  comparatively  minor 
importance.  They  consisted  of  a  few  chambers  suitable  for 
officers  of  the  court,  and  were  approached  from  the  court  by 
two  doorways,  one  on  either  side  of  the  passage  through  which 
he  had  come.  To  his  left,  looking  towards  the  north-east, 
were  the  great  state  apartments,  the  principal  part  of  the  pal- 
ace, forming  a  facade,  of  which  some  idea  may  perhaps  be 
formed  from  the  representation.  [PL  XL VI.]  The  upper  part 
of  this  representation  is  indeed  purely  conjectural;  and  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  mode  in  which  the  Assyrian  palaces 
were  roofed  and  hghted,  we  shall  perhaps  find  reason  to  regard 
it  as  not  very  near  the  truth ;  but  the  lower  part,  up  to  the  top 
of  the  sculptures,  the  court  itself,  and  the  various  accessories, 
are  correctly  given,  and  furnish  the  only  perspective  view  of 
this  part  of  the  palace  which  has  been  as  yet  published. 

The  great  state  apartments  consisted  of  a  suite  of  ten  rooms. 
Five  of  these  were  halls  of  large  dimensions;  one  was  a  long 
and  somewhat  narrow  chamber,  and  the  remaining  four  were 
square  or  slightly  oblong  apartments  of  minor  consequence. 
All  of  them  were  lined  throughout  with  sculpture.  The  most 
important  seem  to  have  been  three  halls  en-suite  (VIII.,  V., 
and  II.  in  the  plan),  which  ^*  are,  both  in  their  external  and  in- 
ternal decorations,  by  far  the  most  splendid  of  the  whole  pal- 
ace."® The  first  lay  just  within  the  north-east  fagade,  and 
ran  pcuullel  to  it.  It  was  entered  by  three  doorways,  the  cent 
tral  one  ornamented  externally  with  two  colossal  bvdls  of  the 
largest  size,  one  on  either  side  within  the  entrance,  and  with 
two  pairs  of  smaller  bulls,  back  to  back,  on  the  projecting 
pylons;  the  side  ones  guarded  by  winged  genii,  human  or 
hawk-headed. '  The  length  of  the  chamber  was  116  feet  6  inches, 
and  its  breadth  S3  feet.  Its  sculptures  represented  the  mon- 
arch receiving  prisoners,  and  either  personally  or  by  deputy 
ptmishing  them."  [PL  XLV.,  Fig.  8.]  We  may  call  it,  far  dis- 
tinction's sake,  '*the  Hall  of  Punishment.'* 
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The  second  hall  (V.  in  the  pkm)  ran  parallel  with  the  first, 
but  did  not  extend  along  its  whole  length.  It  measured  from 
end  to  end  about  86  feet,  and  from  side  to  aide  21  feet  6  inches. 
Two  doorways  led  into  it  from  the  first  chamber,  and  two 
others  led  from  it  into  two  large  apartvnents.  One  commimi- 
cated  with  a  lateral  hall  (marked  VI.  in  the  plan),  the  other 
with  the  third  hall  of  the  suite  which  is  here  the  special  object 
of  our  attention.  This  third  hall  (U.  in  the  plan)  was  of  the 
same  length  as  the  first,  but  was  less  wide  by  about  three  feet. 
It  opened  by  three  doorways  upon  a  square  oourt,  which  has 
been  called  '*  the  Temple  Court,''  from  a  building  on  one  side 
of  it  which  will  be  described  presently. 

The  sculptures  of  the  second  and  third  halle  repi'esented  iu 
a  double  row,  separated  by  an  inscribed  space  about  two  feet 
in  width,  chiefly  the  wars  of  the  monarch,  his  battles,  sieges, 
reception  of  captives  and  of  spoil,  eta  The  monarch  himself 
appeared  at  least  four  times  standing  in  his  chariot,  thrice  in 
calm  procession,  and  once  shooting  his  arrows  against  his  en.e- 
mies.  [PL  XLV.,  Fig.  2.  J  Besides  these,  the  upper  sculptures 
on  one  side  exhibited  sacred  ceremonies. 

Placed  at  right  angles  to  this  primary  suite  of  three  halls 
were  two  others,  one  (IV.  in  the  plan)  ^  of  dimensions  little,  if, 
at  all,  inferior  to  those  of  the  largest  (No.  VIII),  the  other 
(VI.  in  the  plan)"^  nearly  of  the  same  length,  but  as  narrow  as 
the  narrowest  of  the  three  (No.  V.).  Of  these  two  lateral  halls 
the  former  communicated  directly  with  No.  VIII.,  and  also  by 
a  narrow  passage  room  (III.  in  the  plan)  with  No.  11.  The 
other  had  direct  communication  both  with  No.  II.  and  No.  V., 
but  none  with  No.  Vin.  With  this  hall  (No.  VI. )  three  smaller 
chambers  were  connected  (No8.  IX.,  XI.,  and  XII.) ;  with  the 
other  lateral  ball,  two  only  (Nqs.  in.  and  VII.).  One  chamber 
attached  to  this  block  of  buildings  (I.  in  the  plan)  opened  only 
on  the  Temple  Ck)urt.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  contained 
a  staircase ;  ^  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence. 

The  Temple  Court — a  square  of  180  feet — was  occupied  by 
buildings  on  three  sides,  and  open  on  one  only — that  to  the 
north-west.  The  state  apartm^ita  closed  it  in  on  the  north- 
east, the  temple  on  the  south-west ;  on  tiie  south-east  it  was 
bounded  by  the  range  of  buildings  called  "*  Priests'  Rooms  '  in 
the  plan,  chambers  of  less  pretension  than  abnost  any  that 
have  been  excavated.  The  principal  facade  hare  was  that  of  the 
state  apartments,  on  the  north-east.  On  this,  as  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  palace,  were  three  portals ;  but  the  two  fronts  were 
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not  of  equal  magnificence.  On  the  side  of  the  l^mple  Covat 
a  single  pair  of  bulls,  facing  the  spectator,  guarded  the  middle 
portals;  the  side  portals  exhibited  only  figures  of  genii,  while 
the  spaces  between  the  portals  were  occupied,  not  with  bulls, 
but  merely  with  a  series  of  hmnaa  figures,  resembling  those  in 
the  first  or  outer  court,  of  which  a  representation  has  been 
already  given.  Two  peculiarities  marked  the  south-east  f  etgade. 
In  the  first  place,  it  lay  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  unbroken 
by  emy  projection,  which  is  very  unusual  in  Assyrian  architect- 
ure. In  the  second  place,  as  if  to  compensate  for  this  monotony 
in  its  facial  line,  it  was  pierced  by  no  fewer  than  five  doorways, 
all  of  considerable  width,  and  two  <^  them  garnished  with  bulls, 
of  namely^  the  second  and  the  fourth.  The  bulls  of  the  second 
gateway  were  of  the  larger,  those  of  the  fourth  were  of  the 
smaller  sise ;  they  stood  in  the  usual  manner,  a  little  withdrawn 
within  the  gateways  and  looking  towards  the  spectator. 

Of  the  curious  building  which  closed  in  the  court  on  the  third 
or  south-west  side,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  a  temple,*^ 
the  remains  cure  unf  ortimately  very  slight.  It  stood  so  near  the 
edge  of  the  terrace  that  the  greater  part  of  it  has  fallen  into 
the  plain.  Less  than  half  of  the  ground-plan  is  left,  and  only 
a  few  feet  of  the  elevation.  The  building  may  originally  have 
been  a  square,  or  it  may  have  becai  an  oblong,  as  represented  in 
the  plan.  It  was  approached  from  the  court  by  a  flight  of  stone 
steps,  probably  six  in  number,  of  which  four  remain  in  place. 
This  flight  of  steps  was  placed  directly  opposite  to  the  central 
door  of  the  south-west  palace  f  a^jade.  From  the  level  of  the 
court  to  that  of  the  top  of  the  steps,  a  height  of  about  six  feet, 
a  solid  platform  of  crude  brick  was  raised  as  a  basis  for  the 
temple;  and  this  was  faced,  probably  throughout  its  whol^ 
extent,  with  a  solid  wall  of  hard  black  basalt,  ornamented  with 
a  cornice  in  gray  limestone,  of  which  the  accompanying  figures 
are  representations.  [PI.  XLV.,Fig.4.]  Above  this  the  external 
work  has  disappeared.  Internally,  two  chambers  may  be 
traced,  floored  with  a  mixtiu^  of  stones  and  chalk ;  and  round 
one  of  these  are  some  fragments  of  baa-reliefs,  representing 
sacred  subjects,  cut  on  the  same  black  basalt  as  that  by  which 
the  platform  is  cased,  and  sufficient  to  show  that  the  same 
style  of  ornamentation  prevailed  here  as  in  the  palace. 

The  principal  doorway  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Temple 
Ckmrt  communicated,  by  a  paafiage,  with  another  and  similar 
doorway  (d  on  the  plan),  which  opened  into  a  fourth  court,  the 
smallest  and  least  ornamented  of  those  on  the  upper  platform. 
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The  mass  of  building  whereof  this  court  occupied  the  centre,  is 
believed  to  have  constituted  the  hareem  or  private  apartments 
of  the  monarch.^  It  adjoined  the  state  apartments  at  its  north- 
em  angle,  but  had  no  direct  communication  with  them.  To 
enter  it  from  them  the  visitor  had  either  to  cross  the  Temple 
(Jourt  and  proceed  by  the  passage  above  indicated,  or  else  to  go 
round  by  the  great  entrance  (X  in  the  plan)  and  obtain  admission 
by  the  grand  portals  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  outer  court. 
These  latter  portals,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  so  placed  as  to  com- 
mand no  view  into  the  Hareem  Court,  though  it  is  opposite  to 
them.  The  passages  by  which  they  gave  entrance  into  that 
court  must  have  formed  some  such  angles  as  those  marked  by 
the  dotted  lines  in  the  plan,  the  result  being  that  visitors,  while 
passing  through  the  outer  court,  wotild  be  unable  to  catch  any 
sight  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Hareem  Court,  even  if  the 
great  doors  happened  to  be  open.  Those  admitted  so  far  into 
the  palace  as  the  Temple  Court  were  more  favored  or  less  feared. 
The  doorway  (d)  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Hareem  Court  is 
exactly  opposite  the  chief  doorway  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  Temple  Court,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
a  straight  passage  connected  the  two. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Hareem  Court  was  surrotmded  by 
buildings  on  every  side,  or  open  towards  the'soulAi-west.  M. 
Botta  believed  that  it  was  open ; "  and  the  analogy  of  the  other 
courts  would  seem  to  make  this  probable.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  this  portion  of  the  great  Khorsabad  ruin  still 
remains  so  incompletely  examined.  Consisting  of  the  private 
apartments,  it  is  naturally  less  rich  in  sculptures  than  other 
parts;  and  hence  it  has  been  comparatively  neglected.  The 
labor  would,  nevertheless,  be  well  employed  which  should  be 
devoted  to  this  part  of  the  ruin,  as  it  would  give  us  (what  we  do 
not  now  possess)  the  complete  ground-plan  of  an  Assyrian  palace. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  future  excavators  will  direct 
their  efforts  to  this  easily  attainable  and  interesting  object. 

The  ground-plans  of  the  palaces,  and  some  sixteen  feet  of 
their  elevations,  are  all  that  fire  and  time  have  left  us  of  these 
remarkable  monuments.  The  total  destruction  of  the  upper 
portion  of  every  palatial  building  in  Assyria,  combined  with 
the  want  of  any  representation  of  the  royal  residences  upon  the 
bas-reliefs,  reduces  us  to  mere  conjecture  with  respect  to  their 
height,  to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  roofed  and  lighted,  and 
even  to  the  question  whether  they  had  or  had  not  an  upper 
story.    On  these  subjects  various  views  have  been  put  forward 
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by  persons  entitled  to  consideration ;  and  to  these  it  is  proposed 
now  to  direct  the  reader's  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  had  they  an  upper  story?  Mr.  Layard 
B3id  Mr.  Fergusson  decide  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 
Mr.  Layard  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  fact  is  one  which 
^^  can  no  longer  be  doubted. "  ^    He  rests  this  conclusion  on  two 
grounds — first,  on  a  b^ef  that  ** upper  chambers''  are  men- 
tioned  in  the  Inscriptions,  and,  secondly,  on  the  discovery  by 
himself,  in  Sennacherib's  palace  at  Koyiugik,  of  what  seemed 
to  be  an  inclined  way,  by  which  he  supposes  that  the  ascent 
was  made  to  an  upper  story.    The  former  of  these  two  argu- 
ments must  be  set  aside  as  wholly  uncertain.    The  interpreta- 
tion of  the  architectural  inscriptions  of  the  Assyrians  is  a  mat- 
ter of  far  too  much  doubt  at  present  to  serve  as  a  groiuidwork 
upon  which  theories  can  properly  be  raised  as  to  the  plan  of 
their  buildings.    With  regard  to  the  inclined  passage,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  it  did  not  appear  to  what  it  led.    It  may  have 
conducted  to  a  gallery  looking  into  one  of  the  great  halls,  or  to 
an  external  balcony  overhanging  an  outer  court;  or  it  may 
hav€  been  the  ascent  to  the  top  of  a  tower,  whence  a  look-out 
was  kept  up  and  down  the  river.    Is  it  not  more  likely  that 
this  ascent  shoidd  have  been  made  for  some  exceptional  pur- 
pose, than  that  it  should  be  the  only  specimen  left  of  the  or- 
dinary mode  by  which  one  half  of  a  paiace  was  rendered  acces- 
sible?   It  is  to  be  remembered  that  no  remains  of  a  staircase, 
whether  of  stone  or  of  wood  have  been  found  in  any  of  the  pal- 
aces, and  that  there  is  no  other  instance  in  any  of  them  even  of 
an  inclined  passage.^    Those  who  think  the  palaces  had  second 
stories,  believe  these  stories  to  have  been  reached  by  staircases 
of  wood,  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  buildings,  which  were 
totally  destroyed  by  the  conflagrations  in  which  the  palaces 
X>erished.    But  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that  no  signs  have  been 
found  in  any  existing  walls  of  rests  for  the  ends  of  beams,  or  of 
anything  implying  staircases.    Hence  M.  Botta,  the  most  care- 
ful and  the  most  scientific  of  recent  excavators,  came  to  a  very 
positive  conclusion  that  the  Khorsabad  buildings  had  had  no 
second  story,^  a  conclusion  which  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
very  bold  to  extend  to  Assyrian  edifices  generally. 

It  has  been  urged  by  Mi*.  Fergusson  that  there  must  have 
been  an  upper  story,  because  otherwise  all  the  advantage  of 
the  commanding  position  of  the  x>a]aces,  perched  on  their  lofty 
platforms,  would  have  been  lost.^  The  luatform  at  Khorsabad 
was  protected,  in  the  only  places  where  its  edge  has  been  laid 
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bare,  by  a  stone  wall  or  parapet  Ma? /set  in  Adi^f^t  Suchapar- 
apet  continued  along  the  whole  of  the  platform  would  effectu- 
ally have  shut  out  all  prospect  of  the  open  country,  both  from 
the  platform  itself  and  ako  from  the  gateways  of  the  palace, 
which  are  on  the  same  leveL  Nor  could  th^re  well  be  any  view 
at  aU  from  the  groimd  chambers,  which  had  no  windows,  at 
any  rate  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  floor.  To  enjoy  a  view  of 
anything  but  the  dead  wall  skirting  the  m<^und,  it  was  neces- 
sary (Mr.  Ferguflson  thinks)  to  mount  to  a  second  story,  which 
he  ingeniously  places,  not  over  the  ground  rooms,  but  on  the 
top  of  the  outer  and  party  walls,  whose  structmre  is  so  massive 
that  their  area  fails  (he  observes)  but  little  short  of  the  area  of 
the  ground-rooms  themselves.^ 

This  reasoning  is  sufficiently  answered,  in  the  first  place,  by 
observing  that  we  know  not  whether  the  Assyrians  appreci- 
ated the  advantage  of  a  view,  or  raised  their  palace  platforms 
for  any  such  object.  They  may  have  constructed  ihexn.  lot  se- 
curity only,  or  for  greater  dignity  and  greater  secluskm.  They 
may  have  looked  chie^  for  comfort,  and  have  reared  them  in 
order  to  receive  the  benefit  of  evexy  breeae,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  above  the  elevation  to  which  gnats  and  mosquitoes 
commonly  rise.^  Or  there  may  be  a  Willacy  in  concluding, 
from  the  very  sUght  data  furnished  by  the  excavations  of  M. 
Botta,^  that  a  palace  platform  was,  in  any  case,  skirted  along 
its  whole  length,  by  a  six-foot  parapet.  Nothing  is  more  prob- 
able than  that  in  places  the  E^horsabad  parapet  may  have  been 
very  much  lower  than  this ;  and  elsewhere  it  is  not  even  ascer* 
tained  that  any  parapet  at  all  edged  the  platform.  On  the 
whole  we  seem  to  have  no  right  to  conclude,  merely  on  accoimt 
of  the  small  portions  of  parapet  wall  uncovered  by  M.  Botta, 
that  an  upper  story  was  a  necessity  to  the  palaces.  If  the  As- 
syrians valued  a  view,  they  may  easily  have  mad^  their  peurar 
pets  low  in  places:  if  they  cared  so  little  for  it  8ts  to  shut  it 
out  from  all  their  haUs  and  terrcuoes,  they  may  not  improbably 
have  dispensed  with  the  advantage  altogether. 

The  two  questions  of  the  roofing  and  lighting  of  the  Assyrian 
palaces  are  so  dos^y  connected  together  that  they  will  most 
conveniently  be  treated  in  combination.  The  first  conjecture 
published  on  the  subjeet  of  roofing  was  that  of  M.  Flandin, 
who  suggested  that  ti^  chambers  generally — ihe  gveat  hckUa, 
at  any  rat^^had  beea  ceiled  with  a  brick  vaults  He  thought 
that  the  complele  filling  up  of  the  apc^ments  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  fiset  was  thua  best  explained ;  and  he  believed 
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tiiat  there  were  traces  of  t^e  fiedlen  vaulting  in  the  dSbria  with 
which  the  apartments  were  filled.  His  conjecture  was  com- 
bated^ soon  after  he  put  it  forth,  by  M.  Botta,^  who  gave  it  as 
his  opinion — ^first,  that  the  w^ls  of  the  chambers,  notwith- 
standing their  great  thickness,  would  have  been  unable,  con- 
sidering their  material,  to  sustain  the  weight,  and  (still  more 
to  bear)  the  lateral  thrust,  of  a  vaulted  roof;  and,  secondly, 
that  such  a  roof,  if  it  had  existed  at  all,  must  have  been  made 
of  baked  biick  or  stone— <srude  brick  being  too  weak  for  the 
purpose— and  when  it  fell  must  have  left  ample  traces  of  itself 
within  the  apartments,  whereas,  in  none  of  them,  though  he 
searched,  could  he  find  any  such  traces.  On  this  latter  point 
M.  Botta  €Uid  M.  Flandin— both  eye-witnesses — ^wei'e  at  vari- 
ance. M.  Flandin  believed  that  he  had  seen  such  traces,  not 
only  in  ntimerous  broken  fragments  of  burnt  brick  strewn 
through  all  the  chambers,  but  in  occasional  masses  of  brick- 
work contained  in  some  of  them--nactual  portions,  as  he  thought, 
of  the  original  vaulting.  M.  Botta,  however,  observed— first, 
that  the  quantity  of  baked  brick  within  the  chambers  was 
quite  insufficient  for  a  vaulted  roof;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
position  of  the  masses  of  brickwork  noticed  by  M.  Flandin  was 
always  towards  the  sides,  never  towards  the  centres  of  the 
apartments;  a  dear  proof  that  they  had  fallen  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  walls  above  the  sculptures,  and  not  from  a  ceiling 
covering  the  whole  room.  He  further  observed  that  the  quan« 
tity  of  charred  wood  and  charcoal  within  the  chambers,  and 
the  calcined  appearance  of  all  the  slabs,  were  phenomena 
incompatible  with  any  other  theory  than  that  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  palace  by  the  conflagration  of  a  roof  mainly  of 
wood.** 

To  these  {arguments  of  M.  Botta  may  be  added  another  from 
the  improbability  of  the  Assyrians  being  sufficiently  advanced 
in  architectural  science  to  be  able  to  constmet  an  arch  of  the 
width  necessary  to  cover  some  of  the  chambers.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  arch  was,  indeed,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,^  well 
known  to  the  Assyrians ;  but  hitherto  we  possess  no  proof  that 
they  were  capable  of  applying  it  on  a  large  acala  The  widest 
£urch  which  has  been  found  in  any  of  the  buildings  is  that  of 
the  Ehorsabad  town-gate  imcovered  by  M.  Place,^  which  spans 
a  space  of  (at  most)  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet.  But  the  great  halls 
of  the  Assyrian  palaces  have  a  width  of  twenty-five,  thirty, 
and  even  forty  feet.  It  is  at  any  rate  uncertain  whether  the 
constructive  skill  of  their  architects  oould  have  grappled  suo- 
18 
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cessfully  with  the  difficulty  of  throwing  a  vault  over  so  wide 
an  interval  as  even  the  least  of  these. 

M.  Botta,  after  objecting,  certainly  with  great  force,  to  the 
theory  of  M.  Flandin,  proceeded  to  suggest  a  theory  of  his  own. 
After  carefully  reviewing  all  the  circumstances,  he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  Khorsabad  building  had  been  roofed 
throughout  with  a  flat,  earth-covered  roofing  of  wood.  He  ob- 
served that  some  of  the  buildings  on  the  bas-reliefs  had  flat 
roofs,  that  flat  roofs  are  still  the  fashion  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  debris  within  the  chambers  were  exactly  such  as  a 
roof  of  that  kind  would  be  likely,  if  destroyed  by  Are,  to  have 
produced.^  He  further  noticed  that  on  the  floors  of  the  cham- 
bers, in  various  parts  of  the  palace,  there  had  been  discovered 
stone  rollers  closely  resembling  those  still  in  use  at  Mosul  and 
Baghdad,  for  keeping  close-pressed  and  hard  the  earthen  sur- 
face of  such  roofs;  which  rollers  had,  in  all  probability,  been 
applied  to  the  same  use  by  the  Assyrians,  and,  being  kept 
on  the  roofis,  had  fallen  through  during  the  ooxiflagra- 
tion.** 

The  first  difficulty  which  presented  itself  here  was  one  of 
those  regarded  as  most  fatal  to  the  vaulting  theory,  namely, 
the  width  of  the  chambers.  Where  flat  timber  roofs  prevail 
in  the  East,  their  span  seems  never  to  exceed  twenty-fivefeet.^^ 
The  ordinary  chambers  in  the  Assyrian  palaces  might,  un- 
doubtedly, therefore,  have  been  roofed  in  this  way,  by  a  series 
of  horizontal  beams  laid  across  them  from  side  to  side,  with 
the  ends  resting  upon  the  tops  of  the  side  wsdls.  But  the  great 
halls  seemed  too  wide  to  have  borne  such  a  roofing  without 
supports.  Accordingly,  M.  Botta  suggested  that  in  the  greater 
apartments  a  single  or  a  double  row  of  pillars  ran  down  the 
middle,  reaching  to  the  roof  and  sustaining  it.^  His  theory 
was  afterwards  warmly  embraced  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  en- 
deavored to  point  out  the  exact  position  of  the  piUars  in  the 
three  great  halls  of  Sargon  at  Khorsabcui.'^^  It  seems,  however, 
a  strong  and  almost  a  fatal  objection  to  this  theory,  that  no 
bases  of  pillars  have  been  found  within  the  apartments,  nor 
any  marks  on  the  brick  floors  of  such  bases  or  of  the  pressure 
of  the  pillars.  M.  Botta  states  that  he  made  a  careful  search 
for  bases,  or  for  marks  of  pillars,  on  the  pavement  of  the  north- 
east hall  (No  Vni.)  at  Khorsabad,  but  that  he  entirely  failed 
to  discover  any,^  This  negative  evidence  is  the  more  notice- 
able as  stone  pillar-bases  have  been  found  in  wide  doorways, 
whcie  they  would  have  been  less  necessary  than  in  the  cham* 
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beiTB,  88  pillars  in  doorways  could  have  had  but  little  weight 
to  sustain. 

M.  Botta  and  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  both  suppose  that  in  an 
Assyrian  palace  the  entire  edifice  was  roofed  in,  and  only  the 
courts  left  open  to  the  sky,  suggest  two  very  ^different  modes 
by  which  the  buildings  may  have  been  lighted.  M.  Botta 
brings  light  in  from  the  roof  by  means  of  wooden  Umvrea,  such 
as  are  still  employed  for  the  purpose  in  Armenia  and  parts  of 
India,**  whereof  he  gives  the  representation  which  is  repro- 
duced. [PI.  XL VII.,  Fig.  1.]  Mr.  Fergusson  introduces  light 
from  the  sides,  by  supposing  that  the  roof  did  not  rest  directly 
on  the  walls,  but  on  rows  of  wooden  pillars  placed  along  the 
edge  of  the  walls  both  internally  towards  the  apartments  and 
externally  towards  the  outer  air.  The  only  ground  for  this  sup- 
ponition,  which  is  of  a  very  startling  character,  seems  to  be  the 
occurrence  in  a  single  bas-relief,  representing  a  city  in  Armenia, 
of  what  is  regarded  as  a  similar  arrangement.  But  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  building,  represented  oppo- 
site, bears  no  resemblance  at  all  to  the  same  part  of  an  Assy- 
rian palace,  since  in  it  perpendicular  lines  prevail,  whereas,  in 
the  Assyrian  palaces,  the  lower  lines  were  almost  wholly  hori- 
ssontal ;  and  that  it  is  not  even  ertain  that  the  upper  portion, 
where  the  pillars  occur,  is  an  arrangement  fol*  admitting  light, 
since  it  may  be  merely  an  ornamentation. 

The  difficulties  attaching  to  every  theory  of  roofing  and 
lighting  which  places  the  whole  of  an  Assyrian  palace  imder 
covert,  has  led  some  to  suggest  that  the  system  actually 
adopted  in  the  larger  apartments  was  that  hypcsthral  one 
which  is  generally  believed  to  have  prevailed  in  the  G-reek  tem- 
ples," and  which  was  undoubtedly  followed  in  the  ordinary 
Eoman  house.  Mr.  Layard  was  the  first  to  put  forward  the 
view  that  the  larger  halls,  at  any  rate,  were  imcovered,  a  pro- 
jecting ledge,  sufficiently  wide  to  afford  shelter  and  shade,  be- 
ing carried  round  the  four  sides  of  the  apartment,  while  the 
centre  remained  open  to  the  sky.*  The  objections  taken  to 
this  view  are— first,  that  far  too  much  heat  and  light  would 
thereby  have  been  admitted  into  the  palace;  secondly,  that  in 
the  rainy  season  far  too  much  rain  would  have  come  in  for 
comfort ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  pavement  of  the  halls,  being 
mere  sun-dried  brick,  would,  under  such  circumstances,  have 
been  turned  into  mud.*?  If  these  objections  are  not  removed, 
they  would  be,  at  any  rate,  greatly  lessened  by  supposing  the 
roofing  to  have  extended  to  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 
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apartment,  and  the  opening  to  have  been  comparatiTely  nar- 
row. We  may  also  suppose  that  on  very  bright  and  on  very 
rainy  days  carpets  or  other  aTvnings  were  stretched  across  the 
opening,  which  furnished  a  tolerable  defence  against  the 
weather. 

On  the  whole,  our  choice  seems  to  lie— so  far  as  the  great 
halls  are  concerned — ^between  this  theory  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  roofed  and  lighted,  and  a  supposition  from  which 
archaeologists  have  hitherto  shrunk,  namely,  that  they  vreace 
actually  spanned  from  side  to  side  by  beams.  If  we  remember 
that  the  Assyrians  did  not  content  themselves  with  the  woods 
produced  in  their  own  country,  but  habitually  cut  timber  in  the 
forests  of  distant  regions,  as,  for  instance,  of  Amanus,  Hermon,- 
and  Lebanon,  which  they  conveyed  to  Nineveh,  we  shall  per* 
haps  not  think  it  impossible  that  they  may  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  the  feat  of  roofing  in  this  simple  Cushion  even 
chambers  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  yards  in  width.  Mr.  Layard 
observes  that  rooms  of  almost  equal  width  with  the  Assyrian 
halls  are  to  this  day  covered  in  with  beams  laid  horizontally 
from  side  to  side  in  many  parts  of  Mesopotamia,  cdthough  the 
only  timber  used  is  that  furnished  by  the  indigenous  palms 
and  poplai^.^  May  not  more  have  been  accomplished  in  this 
way  by  the  Assyrian  architects,  who  had  at  their  disposal  the 
lofty  firs  and  cedars  of  the  above-mentioned  regions  ? 

K  the  halls  were  roofed  in  this  way,  they  may  have  been 
lighted  by  louvres  ;  ^  or  the  upper  portion  of  the  walls,  which 
is  now  destroyed,  may  have  been  pierced  by  windows,  which 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  seem  generally  to  be  some- 
what high  placed,  in  the  representations  of  buildings  upon  the 
sculptures.    [PL  XLVII.,  Fig.  3.1 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  difficulties  with  respect 
to  Assyrian  roofing  and  lighting  which  have  necessitated  this 
long  discussion,  would  have  received  illustration,  or  even  so- 
lution, from  the  forms  of  btdldings  which  occur  so  frequently 
on  the  bas-reliefs.  But  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  actual  result. 
The  forms  are  rarely  Assyrian,  since  they  occur  commonly  in 
the  sculptures  which  represent  the  foreign  campaigns  of  the 
kings;  and  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  to  a  great  ex- 
tent conventional,  being  nearly  the  same,  whatever  country  is 
the  object  of  attack.  In  the  few  cases  where  there  is  ground 
for  regarding  the  building  as  native  and  not  foreign,  it  is  never 
palatial,  but  belongs  either  to  sacred  or  to  domestic  architect- 
ure.   Thus  the  monumental  r^resimtations  of  Assyrian  build* 
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ings  which  have  come  down  to  us,  throw  little  or  no  light  on 
the  construction  of  their  palaces.  As,  however,  they  have  an 
interest  of  their  own,  and  will  serve  to  illustrate  in  some  d^ix^e 
the  domestic  and  sacred  architecture  of  the  people,  some  of  tlie 
most  remarkable  of  them  will  be  here  introduced. 

The  representation  No.  X.  is  from  a  eJab  at  Ehorsabad.  [FL 
XLVII.,  Fig.  4.]  Itis  placed  on  tbesununit  of  a  hill,  and  is  re* 
garded  by  M.  Botta  as  an  altar.  No.  II.  is  from  the  $ame 
slab.  [Fl.  XLIX.,  Fig.  1.]  It  stands  at  tba  foot  of  the  hill 
crowned  by  No.  I.  It  has  been  called  a  ''  fishing  pavilion ;  '^ ^ 
but  it  is  most  probably  a  small  temple,  since  it  bears  a  good 
deal  of  resemblance  to  other  representations  which  are  un* 
doubted  temples,  as  (particularly)  to  No.  V.  No,  III.,  which 
is  from  Lord  Aberdeen's  black  stone,  ia  certainly  a  tem- 
ple, since  it  is  accompanied  by  a  priest,  a  sacred  tree,  and 
an  ox  for  sacrifice.^^  [PI.  XUX.,  Fig.  2J\  The  representation 
No.  IV.  is  also  thought  to  be  a  temple.  [Fl.  XUZ..  Fig.  3.] 
It  is  of  earlier  date  than  any  of  the  others,  being  taken  from  a 
slab  belonging  to  the  North-west  Palace  at  Nimrud,  and  is  re- 
markable in  many  ways.  First,  the  want  of  symmetry  is  cu- 
rious, and  unusual.  Irregular  as  are  the  palaces  of  the  Assyr- 
ian kings,  there  is  for  the  most  part  no  want  of  regularity  in 
their  sacred  buildings.  The  two  specimens  here  adduced  (No. 
II.  and  No.  III.)  are  proof  of  this;  and  suck  remains  of  actual 
temples  as  exist  are  in  accordance  with  the  sculptures  in  this 
perticular.  The  right-hand  aisle  in  No.  lY.,  having  nothing 
correspondent  to  it  on  the  other  side,  is  thus  an  anomaly  in 
Assyrian  architecture.  The  patterning  of  the  pillars  with  chev- 
rons is  also  remarkable;  and  their  capitals  are  altogether 
imique.^  No.  V.  is  a  temple  of  a  more  elaborate  character. 
(PL  XLIX.,  Fig.  4.]  It  is  from  the  sculptures  of  A8sbui>bani- 
pal,  the  son  of  Esar-haddon,  and  possesses  several  features  of 
great  interest.  The  body  of  the  temple  is  a  columnar  structure, 
exhibiting  at  either  comer  a  broad  pilaster  surmounted  by  a 
capital  composed  of  two  sets  of  volutes  placed  one  over  the 
other.  Between  the  two  pilasters  are  two  pillars  resting  upon 
very  extraordinary  rounded  bases,  and  crowned  by  capitals 
not  unlike  the  (Corinthian.  We  might  have  supposed  the  bases 
mere  figments  of  the  sculptor,  but  for  an  independent  evidence 
of  the  actual  employment  by  the  Assyrians  of  rounded  pillax- 
bases.  Mr.  Layard  discovered  at  Koyunjik  a  set  of  **  circular 
pedestals,^'  whereof  he  gives  the  representation  which  is  fig- 
ured.  [PL  LI. ,  Fig.  1.  ]   They  appeared  to  form  part  of  a  double 
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line  of  similar  objects,  extending  from  the  edge  of  the  platform 
to  an  entrance  of  the  palace,  and  probably  (as  Mr.  Layard  sug- 
gests) supported  the  wooden  pillars  of  a  covered  way  by  which 
the  palace  was  approached  on  this  side.  Above  the  pillars  the 
temple  (No.  V.)  exhibits  a  heavy  cornice  or  entablature  pro- 
jecting considerably,  and  finished  at  the  top  with  a  row  of 
gradines.  (Compare  No.  n.)  At  one  side  of  this  main  build- 
ing is  a  small  chapel  or  oratory,  also  finished  with  gradines, 
against  the  wall  of  which  is  a  representation  of  a  king,  stand- 
ing in  a  species  of  frame  arched  at  the  top.  A  road  leads 
straight  up  to  this  royal  tablet,  and  in  this  road  within  a  Uttle 
distance  of  the  king  stands  an  altar.  The  temple  occupies  the 
top  of  a  mound,  which  is  covered  with  trees  of  two  different 
kinds,  and  watered  by  rivulets.  On  the  right  is  a  *'  hanging 
garden,'*  artificially  elevated  to  the  level  of  the  temple  by 
means  of  masonry  supported  on  an  arcade,  the  arch  here  used 
being  not  the  round  arch  but  a  pointed  one.  No.  VI.  (PL  L.) 
is  unf ortimately  very  imperfect,  the  entire  upper  portion  hav- 
ing been  lost.  Even,  however,  in  its  present  mutilated  state  it 
represents  by  far  the  most  magnificent  building  that  has  yet 
been  found  upon  the  bas-reliefs.  The  facade,  as  it  now  stands, 
exhibits  four  broad  pilasters  and  foxu*  pillars,  alternating  in 
pairs,  excepting  that,  as  in  the  smaller  temples,  pilasters  occupy 
both  comers.  In  two  cases,  the  base  of  the  pilaster  is  carved 
into  the  figure  of  a  winged  bull,  closely  resembling  the  bulls 
which  commonly  guarded  the  outer  gates  of  palaces.  In  the 
other  two  the  base  is  plain — a  piece  of  negligence,  probably,  on 
the  part  of  the  artist.  The  four  pillars  all  exhibit  a  rounded 
base,  nearly  though  not  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  pillars  in 
No.  V. ;  and  this  rounded  base  in  every  case  rests  upon  the 
back  of  a  walking  lion.  We  might  perhaps  have  imagined  that 
this  was  a  mere  fanciful  or  mythological  device  of  the  artist's, 
on  a  par  with  the  representations  at  Bavian,  where  figures,  sup- 
posed to  be  Assyrian  deities,  stand  upon  the  backs  of  animals 
resembling  dogs.  ^  But  one  of  M.  Place's  architectural  discov- 
eries seems  to  make  it  possible,  or  even  probable,  that  a  real 
feature  in  Assyrian  building  is  here  represented.  M.  Place 
found  the  arch  of  the  town  gateway  which  he  exhumed  at  Khor- 
sabad  to  spring  from  the  backs  of  the  two  bulls  which  guarded 
it  on  either  side.^  Thus  the  lions  at  the  base  of  the  pillars 
may  be  real  architectural  forms,  as  well  as  the  winged  bulls 
which  support  the  pilasters.  The  lion  was  undoubtedly  a  sa- 
cred animal,  emblematic  of  divine  power,  and  specially  as- 
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signed  to  Nergal,  the  Assyrian  Mars,  the  god  at  once  of  war 
and  of  hunting.  His  introduction  on  the  exteriors  of  build- 
ings was  common  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  no  other  example  occurs 
of  his  being  made  to  support  a  pillar,  excepting  in  the  so-called 
Byzantine  architecture  of  Northern  Italy. 

No.  Vll.  a  (PI.  LII.,  Fig.  1)  introduces  us  to  another  kind  of 
Assyrian  temple,  or  perhaps  it  should  rather  be  said  to  another 
feature  of  Assyrian  temples — common  to  them  with  Babylonian 
— ^the  tower  or  ziggurat  This  appears  to  have  been  always 
built  in  stages,  which  probably  varied  in  nimiber — never,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  apx>ear8,  exceeding  seven.  The  sculptured  ex- 
ample before  us,  which  is  from  a  bas-relief  found  at  Koyunjik, 
distinctly  exhibits  four  stages,  of  which  the  topmost,  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  tablet,  is  imperfect. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  this  instance  there  was  above  the 
fourth  a  fifth  stage,  consisting  of  a  shrine  like  that  which  at 
Babylon  crowned  the  great  temple  of  Belus.^  The  complete 
elevation  would  then  have  been  nearly  as  in  No.  VII.  b.  [PL 
XLI.,  Fig.  3.] 

The  following  features  are  worth  of  remark  in  this  temple. 
The  basement  story  is  panelled  with  indented  rectangular  re- 
cesses, as  was  the  case  at  Nimrud  «•  [PI.  LIII.  ]  and  at  the  Birs  f 
the  remainder  are  plain,  as  are  most  of  the  stages  in  the  Birs 
temple.  Up  to  the  second  of  these  squared  recesses  on  either 
side  there  runs  what  seems  to  be  a  road  or  path,  which  sweeps 
away  down  the  hill  whereon  the  temple  stands  in  a  bold  curve, 
each  path  closely  matching  the  other.  The  whole  building  is 
I)erfectly  symmetricfd,  except  that  the  panelling  is  not  quite 
uniform  in  width  nor  arranged  quite  regularly.  On  the  second 
stage,  exactly  in  the  middle,  there  is  evidently  a  doorway,  and 
on  either  side  of  it  a  shallow  buttress  or  pilaster.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  third  story,  exactly  over  the  doorway  of  the  second, 
is  a  squared  niche.  In*  front  of  the  temple,  but  not  exactly 
opposite  its  centre,  may  be  seen  the  propylsea,  consisting  of  a 
squared  doorway  placed  under  a  battlemented  wall,  between 
two  towers  also  battlemented.  It  is  curious  that  the  paths  do 
not  lead  to  the  propylaea,  but  seem  to  curve  round  the  hill. 

Remains  of  ziggurats  similar  to  this  have  been  discovered  at 
Khorsabad,  at  Nimrud,  and  at  Kileh-Sherghat.  The  conical 
mound  at  Khorsabad  explored  by  M.  I'lace  was  found  to  contain 
a  tower  in  seven  stages ;  *  that  of  Nimrud,  which  is  so  striking 
an  object  from  the  plain^*  and  which  was  carefully  Examined 
by  Mr.  Layard,  presented  no  positive  proof  of  more  than  a 
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fungle  sta^;  but  from  i1»  conical  Biiapb,  aiid'froDi  the  general 
analogy  of  such  towers,  it  is  belieyed  to  have  had  several  stegee. 
[PI.  UX,  Fig.  2.]  Mr.  Layard  makes  their  number  five,  and 
crowns  the  fifth  with  a  oiroular  tower  ternrinftfcing  in  a  hieavy 
cornice;^  but  for  this  last  there  is  no  auldieritly  at  aU,  Sad  the 
actual  tiumber  of  the  stages  is  wholly  uncertain.  The  base  of 
this  2;t9yura^  was  a  square,  167  feet  6  inches  each  way ^  composed 
of  a  solid  maas  of  sun-dded  brick,  fac^at  botton  to  tfaehei^t 
of  twenty  feet  with  a  wall  of  hewn  stones,  mtss^  than  eigfit  feet 
and  a  half  in  thiGknefl$.  The  outer  stones  were  bevelled  at 
the  edges,  and  on  the  two  most  ooaispicuous  sides  the  wall 
was  ornamented  with  a  series  of  shallow  recesses  at*raoged 
without  very  much  attention  to  regularity.  Tbe  other  two 
sides,  one  of  which  abutted  on  and  was  ooneealed  by  the 
palace  mound,  while  tiie  other  &ced  towards  the  city,  were 
perfectly  plain.  At  the  top  of  the  stone  macK>nry  waa  a  row  of 
gradines,  such  as  are  often  n^resented  in  the  sculptures  as 
crowning  a^  edifice.^  Above  the  stone  ^iGufonry  the  tower 
was  continued  at  nearly  the  same  width,  the  casing  cA  stone 
being  simply  i^plaeed  by  one  oi  burnt  briok  of  inferior  thick- 
ness. It  is  supposed  that  the  upper  stages  were  constructed 
in  the  same  way.  As  the  actual  present  height  of  the  ruin  is 
140  feet,  and  the  upper  stages  have  so  entirely  Grumbled  away, 
it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  original  height  fell  much 
short  of  200  feet." 

The  most  curious  of  the  discoveries  made  during  tbe  exami- 
nation of  this  bmlding,  was  the  existence  in  its  intmor  of  a 
species  of  chamber  or  gallery,  the  true  object  of  which  still  re- 
mains wholly  unexplained.  This  gallery  was  100  feet  long,  12 
foet  high,  and  no  more  than  6  feet  broad.  It  was  arched  or 
vaulted  at  top,  both  the  side  walls  and  th^  vaulting  being  of 
sun-dried  brick.  [PI.  LIV.,  Fig.  2.]  Its  position  was  exactly 
half-way  betwe^i  the  tower's  northern  and  southern  faces, 
and  with  these  it  rem  parallel,  its  height  in  the  tower  being 
such  that  its  floor  was  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  stone 
masonry,  which  again  was  level  with  the  terrace  cnt  platform 
whereupon  the  Nimrud  palaces  stood.  There  was  no  trace  of 
any  way  by  which  the  gaJlery  was  intended  to  be  entered;  its 
waUs  showed  no  signs  of  inscription,  sculpture,  or  other  oma- 
ment;  and  absolutely  nothing  was  found  in  it.  Mr.  Layard, 
prepossessed  with  an  opinion  deriv«d  from  several  confused 
notices  in  the  classical  writers,''  believed  the  tower  to  be  a 
sepulchral  monument,  and  the  gallery  to  be  tine  tomb  in  which 
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was  originally  deposited  "the  embalmed  body  of  the  king.*'** 
To  ax5Count  for  the  complete  disappearance,  not  only  of  the 
body,  but  of  all  the  ornaments  and  vessels  found  commonly 
in  the  Mesopotamian  tombs,  he  suggested  that  the  gallery  had 
been  rifled  in  times  long  anterior  to  his  visit;  and  he  thought 
that  he  found  traces,  both  internally  and  externally,  of  the 
tunnel  by  which  it  had  been  entered.  But  certainly,  if  this 
long  and  narrow  vault  was  intended  to  receive  a  body,  it  is 
most  extraordinarily  shaped  for  the  purpose.  What  other 
sepulchral  chamber  is  there  anywhere  of  so  enormous  a  length? 
Without  pretending  to  say  what  the  real  object  of  the  gallery 
was,^*  we  may  feel  tolerably  sure  that  it  was  not  a  tomb.  The 
building  which  contained  it  was  a  temple  tower,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Assyrians  would  have 
allowed  the  application  of  a  rehgious  edifice  to  so  utilitarian  a 
purpose. 

Besides  the  ziggurat  or  tower,  which  may  commonly  have 
been  surmounted  by  a  chapel  or  shrine,  an  Assyrian  temple 
had  always  a  number  of  basement  chambers,  in  one  of  which 
was  the  principal  shrine  of  the  god.  [PI.  LIV.,  Pig.  1.]  TinA 
was  a  square  or  slightly  oblong  recess  at  the  end  of  an  oblong 
apartment,  raised  somewhat  above  its  level;  it  was  paved 
(sometimes,  if  not  always)  with  a  single  sletb,  the  weight  of 
which  must  occasionally  have  been  as  much  as  thirty  tons.*" 
One  or  two  small  closets  opened  out  from  the  shrine,  in  which 
it  is  likely  that  the  priests  kept  the  sacerdotal  garments  and 
the  sacrificial  utensils."  Sometimes  the  ceU  of  the  temple  oi* 
chamber  into  which  the  shrine  opened  was  reached  through 
another  apartment,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  pronaos.  In 
such  a  case,  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  so  to  arrange  the 
outer  and  inner  doorways  of  the  vestibtde  that  persons  x>aa8ing 
by  the  outer  doorway  should  not  be  able  to  catch  a  sight  of 
the  shrine.'*  Where  there  was  no  vestibule,  the  entrance  into 
the  cell  or  body  of  the  temple  seems  to  have  been  placed  at  the 
side,  instead  of  at  the  end,  probably  with  the  same  object.^ 
Besides  these  main  parts  of  a  temple,  a  certain  number  of 
chambers  are  always  found,  whieh  appear  to  have  been  priests' 
apartments. 

The  ornamentation  of  temxAes^  to  judge  by  the  few  speci- 
mens which  remain,  was  very  similar  to  that  of  palaces.  The 
great  gateways  were  guarded  by  colossal  bulls  (T)  or  lions  (see 
PI.  LV.),  accompanied  by  the  usual  sacred  figures,  and  some- 
times covered  with  inscriptions,    ^e  entrances  and  some  pens 
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tioDS  oi  the  chambers  were  ornamented  with  the  customary 
sculptured  slabs,  representing  here  none  but  religious  subjects. 
No  great  proportion  of  the  interior,  however,  was  covered  in 
this  way,  the  walls  being  in  general  only  plastered  and  then 
painted  with  figures  or  patterns.  Externally,  enamelled  bricks 
were  used  as  a  decoration  wherever  sculptured  slabs  did  not 
hide  the  crude  brick.» 

Much  the  same  doubts  and  difficulties  beset  the  subjects  of 
the  roofing  and  lightmg  of  the  temples  as  those  which  have 
been  discussed  already  in  connection  with  the  palaces.  Though 
the  span  of  the  temple-chambers  is  less  than  that  of  the  great 
palace  halls,  still  it  is  considerable,  sometimes  exceeding  thirty 
feet.^^  No  effort  seems  made  to  keep  the  temple-chambers 
narrow,  for  their  width  is  sometimes  as  much  as  two-thirds  of 
their  length.  Perhaps,  therefore,  they  were  hypsBthral,  like 
the  temples  of  the  Greeks.  All  that  seems  to  be  certain  is 
that  what  roofing  they  had  was  of  wood,'*  which  at  Nimnid 
was  cedar,  brought  probably  from  the  moimtains  of  Syria. 

Of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Assyrians  we  possess 
absolutely  no  specimen.  Excavation  has  been  hitherto  con- 
fined to  the  most  elevated  portions  of  the  mounds  which  mark 
the  sites  of  cities,  where  it  was  likely  that  remains  of  the  great- 
est interest  would  be  found.  Palaces,  temples,  and  the  great 
gates  which  gave  entrance  to  towns,  have  in  this  way  seen 
the  light;  but  the  humbler  buildings,  the  ordinary  dweUiugs 
of  the  people,  remain  buried  beneath  the  soil,  unexplored  and 
even  unsought  for.  In  this  entire  default  of  any  actual  speci- 
men of  an  ordinary  Assyrian  house,  we  naturally  turn  to  the 
sculptured  representations  which  are  so  abundant  and  repre- 
sent so  many  different  sorts  of  scenea  Even  here,  however, 
we  obtain  but  Uttle  hght.  The  bulk  of  the  slabs  exhibit  the 
wars  of  the  kings  in  foreign  coimtries,  and  thus  place  before 
us  foreign  rather  than  Assyrian  architecture.  The  processional 
slabs,  which  are  another  large  class,  contain  rarely  any  build- 
ing at  all,  and,  where  they  furnish  one,  exhibit  to  us  a  temple 
rather  than  a  house.  The  hunting  scenes,  representing  wilds 
far  from  the  dwellings  of  man,  afford  us,  as  might  be  expected, 
no  help.  Assyrian  buildings,  other  than  temples,  are  thus 
most  rarely  placed  before  us.  In  one  case,  indeed,  we  have 
an  Assyrian  city,  which  a  foreign  enemy  is  passing;  but  the 
only  edifices  represented  are  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  exte 
nor,  and  the  temple  (Nq.  yi.,  PL  L.)  whose  columns  rest  upon 
lions.    In  one  other  we  oeexQ  to  l^ve  an  iinfortified  Assyrian 
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Tillage ;  ^  and  £rom  this  single  specimen  we  are  forced  to  form 
our  ideas  of  the  ordinary  character  of  Assyrian  houses. 

It  is  observable  here,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  houses  have 
no  windows,  and  are,  therefore,  probably  lighted  from  the 
roof;  next,  that  the  roofs  are  very  curious,  since,  although  flat 
in  some  instances,  they  consist  more  often  either  of  hemispher- 
ical domes,  such  as  are  stiU  so  common  in  the  East,  or  of 
steep  and  high  cones,  such  as  are  but  seldom  seen  anywhere. 
Mr.  Layard  finds  a  parallel  for  these  last  in  certain  villages  of 
Northern  Syria,  where  all  the  houses  have  conical  roo&,  built 
of  mud,  which  pres^it  a  very  flingiilar  appearance.^  [PI.  LVI. , 
Fig.  2.]  Both  the  domes  €uid  the  oones  of  the  Assyrian  example 
have  evidently  an  opening  at  the  top,  which  may  have  ad- 
mitted as  much  light  into  the  houses  as  was  thought  necessary. 
The  doors  are  of  two  kinds,  square  at  the  top,  and  arched; 
they  are  placed  commonly  towards  the  sides  of  the  houses. 
The  houses  themselves  seem  to  stcmd  separate,  though  in  close 
juxtaposition. 

The  only  other  buildings  of  the  Assyrians  which  appeaj?  to 
require  some  notice  are  the  fortified  enceintes  of  their  towns. 
The  simplest  of  these  consisted  of  a  single  battlemented  wall, 
carried  in  lines  nearly  or  quite  straight  along  the  four  sides  of 
the  place,  pierced  with  gates,  and  guarded  at  the  angles,  at 
the  gates,  and  at  intervals  along  the  curtain  with  projecting 
towers,  raised  not  very  much  higher  than  the  walls,  and  (ap- 
parently) square  in  shape.  \F\,  LVII.,  Figl.]  In  the  sculptures 
we  sometimes  find  the  battlemented  wall  repeate  dtwice  or 
thrice  in  lines  placed  one  above  the  other,  the  intention  being 
to  represent  the  defence  of  a  city  by  two  or  three  wcdls,  such 
as  we  have  seen  existed  on  one  side  of  Nineveh.^ 

The  walls  were  often,  if  not  always,  guarded  by  moats.  In- 
ternally they  were,  in  every  case,  constructed  of  crude  brick; 
while  externally  it  was  common  to  face  them  with  hewn  stone, 
either  from  top  to  bottom,  or  at  any  rate  to  a  certain  height. 
At  Ehorsabad  the  stone  rev§tement  of  one  portion  at  least  of 
the  wall  was  complete;  at  Nimrud  (Calah)  and  at  Nineveh  it- 
self, it  was  partial,  being  carried  at  the  former  of  those  places 
only  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet.««  The  masonry  at  Khorsa- 
bad  was  of  three  kinds.  That  of  the  palace  mound,  which 
formed  a  portion  of  the  outer  defence,  was  composed  entirely 
of  blocks  of  stone,  square-hewn  and  of  great  size,  the  length  of 
the  blocks  varying  from  two  to  three  yards,  while  the  width 
was  one  yard,  and  the  height  from  five  to  six  feet.   [PI.  LYII.,- 
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Fig.  2.]  The  mBBoniy  was  laid  somewliatcuiotisl^.  Hie  blocks 
(A  A)  were  placed  altema^y  long-wise  and  end-wise  againflt 
the  crude  brick  (B),  so  as  not  merely  to  lie  against  it^  but  to 
penetrate  it  with  their  ends  in  many  places. ^^  [PL  LYIL^ 
Fig.  2.}  Care  was  also  taken  to  make  the  angles  especially 
strong,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  section. 

The  rest  of  the  defences  at  SlhorsaJmd  were  of  an  inferior 
character.  The  wall  of  the  town  had  a  width  of  about  f orty^ 
five  feet,  and  its  basement,  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  was 
constructed  of  stone;  but  the  blocks  were  neither  so  large, 
nor  were  they  hewn  with  the  same  care,  as  those  of  the  palace 
platform.  [PI.  LVIL,  Fig.  3.]  The  bso^^,  indeed^  Tfere  of 
squared  stone;  but  even  there  the  blocks  measured  no  more 
than  three  feet  in  length  and  a  foot  in  height;  the  rest  of  the 
masonry  consisted  of  small  p<^ygonal  stones,  merely  smoothed 
on  their  outer  face,  and  roughly  fitting  together  in  a  manner 
recalling  the  Cyclopian  walls  of  Greece  and  Italy.**  They 
were  not  united  by  any  cement.  Above  the  stone  bafletoient 
was  a  massive  structure  of  crude  brick,  without  any  facing 
either  of  bmrnt  brick  or  of  stone. 

The  third  kind  of  masonry  at  Khorsabad  was  found  outside 
the  main  wall,  and  may  have  formed  either  part  of  the  lining 
of  the  moat  or  a  portion  of  a  tower,  which  may  have  projected 
in  advance  of  the  wall  at  this  point.  [PI.  LVin.,  Fig.  1.]  It 
was  entirely  of  stone.  The.lowest  course  was  formed  of  small 
and  very  irregular  polygonal  blocks  roughly  fitted  together; 
above  this  came  two  courses  of  carefully  squared  stones  more 
than  a  foot  long,  but  less  than  six  inches  in  width,  which  were 
placed  end-wise,  one  over  the  other,  care  being  taken  timt 
the  joints  of  tiie  upper  tier  should  never  coincide  exactly  with 
those  of  the  lower.  Above  these  was  a  third  course  of  hewn 
stones,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  others,  which  were  laid  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  Here  the  construction,  as  discovered, 
terminated ;  but  it  was  evident,  from  ih%  debris  of  hewn  stones 
at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  that  originally  Hie  courses  had  been 
continued  to  a  much  greater  height.*^ 

In  this  description  of  the  buildings  raised  by  the  Assyrians 
it  has  been  noticed  more  than  once  that  they  were  not  igno* 
rant  of  the  use  of  the  arch.^  The  old  notion  that  the  round 
arch  wag  a  discovery  of  the  Roman,  and  the  pointed  of  the 
Gothic  architecture,  has  gradually  faded  away  with  our  ever^ 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  actusd  state  of  the  ancient  world ;  "^ 
and  antiquanaos  were  not,  perhaps,  very  much  surprised  to 
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learn,  by  the  disooverieB  of  Jir.  Layard,  that  the  Assyrians 
knew  and  used  both  kinds  of  arch  in  their  constructions. 
Some  interest,  however,  will  probably  be  felt  to  attach  to  the 
two  questions,  how  they  formed  their  arches,  and  to  wbiait  uses 
they  applied  them. 

All  the  Assyrian  arches  hitherto  discovered  are  of  brick. 
The  round  arches  are  both  of  the  crude  and  of  the  kiln-dried 
material,  and  are  formed,  in  each  case,  of  brick  made  expressly 
for  vaulting,  slightly  convex  aJt  top  and  sli^tly  concave  at 
bottom,  with  one  broader  and  (Xie  narrower  ead.  The  ardies 
are  of  the  simplest  kind,  being  exactly  semicirctilar,  enod  ris* 
ing  from  plain  perpendicular  jambs.  The  greatest  width 
which  any  such  arch  has  been  hitiierto  found  to  span  is  about 
fifteen  feet.** 

The  only  pointed  arch  actually  discovered  is  of  burnt  brick. 
The  bricks  are  of  the  ordinary  i^bape,  and  not  intended  for 
vaulting.  They  are  laid  side  by  side  up  to  a  certain  point, 
being  bent  into  a  slight  &rch  by  the  interposition  between  them 
of  thin  wedges  of  mortar.  The  two  sides  of  the  arch  having 
been  in  this  way  carried  up  to  a  point  where  the  lower  extrem- 
ities of  the  two  innermost  bricks  nearly  touched,  while  a 
considerable  space  r^nained  between  their  upper  extremities 
instead  of  a  key-stone,  or  a  key^brick  fitting  the  aperture,  ordi- 
nary bricks  were  placed  in  it  longitudinally,  and  so  the  space 
was  filled  in.  "«• 

Another  mode  of  constructing  a  xx>inted  arch  seems  to  be  in- 
tended in  a  bas-relief,  whereof  a  representation  has  been  al- 
ready given.**  The  masonry  of  ihe  arcade  in  No.  V.  (PL  XLIX. , 
Fig.  4)  runs  (it  will  be  seen)  in  horizontal  lines  up  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  arch,  thus  suggesting  a  construction  conunon  in 
many  of  the  early  Greek  arches,  where  the  stones  are  so  cat  away 
that  an  arched  opening  is  formed,  though  the  real  construc- 
tive principle  of  the  arch  has  no  place  in  such  specimens.*^ 

With  regard  to  the  uses  whereto  the  Assyrians  applied  the 
arch,  it  would  certainly  seem,  from  the  evidence  which  we 
possess,  that  they  neither  employed  it  as  a  great  decorative 
feature,  nor  yet  as  a  main  principle  of  construction.  So  far  as 
appears,  their  chief  use  of  it  was  for  doorways  and  gateways. 
Not  only  are  the  town  gates  of  Khorsabad  found  to  have  been 
arched  over,  but  in  the  representations  of  edifices,  whether  na- 
tive or  foreign,  upcMi  the  bas-reliefs,  the  arch  for  doors  is  com* 
moner  than  the  square  top.  It  js  most  probaole  that  the  great 
palace  gateways  were  thus  covered  in,  while  it  is  certain  that 
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Bome  of  the  interior  doorways  in  palaces  had  rounded  tops.^ 
Besides  this  use  of  the  arch  for  doors  and  gates,  the  Assyrians 
are  known  to  have  employed  it  for  drains,  aqueducts,  and  nar- 
row chambers  or  galleries.    [PL  LVIII.^  Fig.  2;  LIX.,  Fig.  1.] 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Assyrians  applied  the  two 
kinds  of  arches  to  different  purposes,  ''  thereby  showing  more 
science  and  discrimination  than  we  do  in  our  architectural' 
works;  "that  '*  they  used  the  x>ointed  arch  for  undergroimd 
work,  where  they  feared  great  su]^rincumbent  pressure  on  the 
apex,  and  the  round  arch  above  groimd,  where  that  was  not  to 
be  dreaded. "  ^  [PL  LIX. ,  Fig.  2.  ]  But  this  ingenious  theory  is 
scarcely  bome  out  by  the  facts.  The  round  arch  is  employed 
imderground  in  two  instances  at  Nimrud,^  besides  occurring 
in  the  basement  story  of  the  great  tower,^  where  the  supenn- 
cimibent  weight  must  have  been  enormous.  And  the  pointed 
arch  is  used  above  ground  for  the  aqueduct  and  hanging  gar- 
den in  the  bas-relief  (see  PL  XLIX.,  Fig.  4),  where  the  pres- 
sure, though  considerable,  would  not  have  been  very  eztraor- 
dinaiy.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  doubtful  whether  the 
Assyrians  were  really  guided  by  any  constructive  principle  in 
their  preference  of  one  form  of  the  arch  over  the  other. 

In  describing  generally  the  construction  of  the  palaces  and 
other  chief  buildings  of  the  Assjrrians,  it  has  been  necessary 
occasionally  to  refer  to  their  ornamentation ;  but  the  subject  is 
far  from  exhausted,  and  will  now  claim,  for  a  short  space,  our 
special  attention.  Beyond  a  doubt  the  chief  adornment,  both 
of  palaces  and  temples,  consisted  of  the  colossal  bulls  and  lions 
guarding  the  great  gateways,  together  with  the  sculptured 
slabs  wherewith  the  waUs,  both  internal  and  external,  were  or- 
dinarily covered  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  sometimes  even  of 
fifteen  feet.  These  slabs  and  carved  figures  will  necessarily  be 
considered  in  connection  with  Assyrian  sculpture,  of  which 
they  form  the  most  important  part.  It  will,  therefore,  only  be 
noted  at  present  that  the  extent  of  wall  covered  with  the  slabs 
was,  in  the  Ehorsabad  palace,  at  least  4000  feet,^^  or  nearly 
four-fifths  of  a  mile,  while  in  each  of  the  Koyunjik  palaces  the 
sculptures  extended  to  considerably  inore  than  that  distance. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  walls  above  the  slabs,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally,  was  by  means  of  bricks  painted  on  the 
exposed  side  and  covered  with  an  enameL  The  colors  are  for 
the  most  part  somewhat  pale,  but  occasionally  they  possess 
some  brilliancy.  [PL  LX.,  Fig.  1.]  Predominant  among  the 
tints  are  a  pale  blue,  an  olive  green,  and  a  dull  yellow.    White 
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is  also  largely  used ;  brown  and  black  are  not  infrequent ;  red  is 
comparatively  rare.^^  The  subjects  represented  are  either  such 
scenes  as  occur  upon  the  sculptured  slabs,  or  else  merepattemsiy 
— scrolls,  honeysuckles,  chevrons,  gradines,  guilloches,  eta 
In  the  scenes  some  attempt  seems  to  be  made  at  representing 
objects  in  t^eir  natural  colors.  The  size  of  the  figures  is  small; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any  great  effect  could  have 
been  produced  on  the  beholder  by  such  minute  drawings  placed 
at  such  a  height  from  the  ground.  Probably  the  most  iefEective 
ornamentation  of  this  kind  was  by  means  of  patterns^  which 
are  often  graceful  and  striking.    [PI.  LX.,  Fig.  2.] 

It  has  been  observed  that,  so  far  as  the  evidence  at  present 
goes,  the  use  of  the  column  in  Assyrian  architecture  would 
seem  to  have  been  very  rare  indeed.^  In  palaces  we  have  no 
,  grounds  for  thinking  that  they  were  employed  at  all  excepting 
in  certain  of  the  interior  doorways,  which,  being  of  unusual 
breadth,  seem  to  have  been  divided  into  three  distinct  portals 
by  means  of  two  pillars  placed  towards  the  sides  of  the  open- 
ing.^ The  bases  of  these  pillars  were  of  stone,  and  have  been 
found  in  9itu;  their  shafts  and  capitals  had  disappeared,  and 
can  only  be  supplied  by  conjecture.  In  the  temples,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  use  of  the  column  was  more  frequent.  Its  di- 
mensions greatly  varied.  Ordinarily  it  was  too  short  and  thick 
for  beauty,^  while  occasionally  it  had  the  opposite  defect,  be- 
ing too  tall  and  slender.^  Its  base  was  sometimes  quite  plain, 
sometimes  diversified  by  a  few  mouldings,  sometimes  curiously 
and  rather  clumsily  rounded  (as  in  No.  11.,  PI.  LZI.,  Fig.  1). 
The  shaft  was  occasionally  pattemed.^^  The  capited,  in  one 
instance  (No.  I.,  PI.  LXI.,  Fig.  3),  approaches  to  the  Corin- 
thian; in  another  (No.  II.)  it  reminds  us  of  the  Ionic;  but  the 
volutes  are  double,  and  the  upper  ones  are  surmoimted  by  an 
awkward-looking  abacus.  A  third  (No.  ILL,  PL  LXI.,  Fig.  2) 
is  very  peculiar,  and  to  some  extent  explains  the  origin  of  the 
second.  It  consists  of  two  pairs  of  ibex  horns,  {daced  one  over 
the  other.  With  this  may  be  compared  another  (No.  IV.),  the 
most  remarkable  of  €dl,  where  we  have  first  a  single  pair  of 
ibex  horns,  and  then,  at  the  summit,  a  complete  figure  of  an 
ibex  very  graphically  portrayed. 

The  beauty  of  Assyrian  patterning  has  been  already  noticed. 
Patterned  work  is  found  not  only  on  the  enamelled  bricks,  but 
on  stone  pavement  slabs,  and  around  arched  doorways  leading 
from  one  chamber  to  another,  where  the  patterns  are  carved 
with  great  care  and  delicacy  upon  the  alabaster.    The  accom« 
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panying  specimen  of  a  doorway,  which  is  taken  from  an  un- 
published drawing  by  Mr.  Boutcher,  is  very  rich  and  elegant, 
though  it  exhibits  none  but  the  very  commonest  of  the  Afisy- 
lian  patterns.  [PL  LXII.,  Fig.  1.]  A  carving  of  a  more  dabo- 
rate  type,  and  one  presenting  even  greater  delicacy  of  work- 
manship, has  been  given  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  chapter  ^^^ 
as  an  example  of  a  patterned  pavement  slab.  Slabs  of  this 
kind  have  been  found  in  many  of  thepalaceSi  and  well  deserve 
the  attention  of  modem  designers. 

When  the  architecture  of  the  Assynaos  i»  ec»npared  with 
that  of  other  nations  possessing  about  the  sauie  degree  of  civ- 
ilhation,  the  impression  that  it  leaves  is  perhaps  scnnewhat  dis- 
appointing, ^ast  labor  and  skill,  exquisite  finish,  the  most  exr 
traordinary  daboration,  were  bestowed  on  edifices  so  essenr 
tially  fragile  and  perishable  that  no  care  could  have  preserved 
them  for  many  centuries.  Sun-dried  brick,  a  material  but  lit- 
tle superior  to  the  natural  day  of  which  it  was  ocnnposed,  conr 
stituted  everywhere  the  actual  fabric,  which  was  then  covered 
thinly  and  just  screened  from  view  by  a  facing,  seldom  more 
than  a  few  inches  in  depth,  of  a  more  enduring  and  haadsomer 
substance.  The  tendency  of  the  platform  mounds,  as  soon  as 
formed,  must  have  been  to  settle  down,  to  bulge  at  the  sides 
and  become  uneven  at  the  top,  to  bujtst  their  stone  or  brick 
facings  and  precipitate  them  into  the  ditch  below,  at  the  same 
time  disarranging  and  breaking  up  the  bilek  pavements  which 
covered  their  surface.  The  weight  of  the  buildings  raised  upon 
the  mounds  must  have  tended  to  hasten  these  catastrophesi 
while  the  imsteadinees  of  their  foundations  and  the  character 
of  their  comfpOE^t^on  must  have  soon  had  the  efifiect  of  throwing 
the  buildings  themselves  into  disorder,  of  loosening  the  slabs 
from  the  walls,  causing  the  enamelled  bricks  to  start  from  their 
places,  the  colossal  buUs  and  liouil  to.  lean  over,  and  the  roofs 
to  become  shattend  and  fall  in.  The  fact  that  the  earlier  pcd* 
aces  were  to  a  greait  extent  dismantled  by  the  later  kings  is 
perhaps  to  be  attributed,  not  so  much  to  a  barbaa*ous  resolve 
that  they  would  destroy  the  uMmorials  of  a  former  and  a  hostile 
dynasty,  as  to  the  circumstance  that  the  more  ancient  build*" 
ings  had  fallen  into  decay  and  ceased  to  be  habitable.  The 
rapid  succession  of  palaces,  the  fact  that,  at  any  rate  from 
Sargon  downwards,  each  monarch  raises  a  residence,  or  resi- 
dences, for  himself,  is  yet  more  indicative  of  the  rapid  deteri- 
oration and  dilapidation  (so  to  speak)  of  the  great  edificear 
Probably  a  palaua  began  to  show  unmistakable  symptoms  of 
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decay  and  to  become  an  unpleasant  residence  at  the  end  of 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  its  comple- 
tion; effective  repairs  were,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
almost  impossible;  and  it  was  at  once  easier  and  more  to  the 
credit  of  the  monarch  that  he  should  raise  a  fresh  platform  and 
build  iviwigAlf  a  £re8h  dwelling  than  that  he  should  devote  his 
efforts  to  keeping  in  a  comfortable  condition  the  crumbling 
habitttiiion  of  his  predecessor. 

It  is  surprudng  that,  under  these  circumstances,  a  new  style 
of  architecture  did  not  arise.  The  Assyrians  were  not,  like  the 
Babylomans,  compelled  by  tiie  nature  of  the  coimtry  in  which 
they  lived  to  use  brick  as  their  chief  building  material.  M. 
Botta  expresses  his  astonisl^ent  at  the  preference  of  brick  to 
Stone  exhibited  by  the  builders  of  Ehorsabcul,  when  the  neigh- 
borhood abounds  in  rocky  hills  capable  of  furnishing  an  inex- 
hauflkible  supply  of  the  better  material.^  The  limestone  range 
of  the  Jebel  Makfaibis  but  a  few  miles  distant,  and  many  out- 
lying rodcy  el«rations  might  have  been  worked  with  still 
greater  facility.  Even  at  Nineveh  itsdf ,  and  at  Ccdah  or  Nim- 
rud,  &ou^  the  hills  were  further  removed,  stone  was,  in  real- 
ity, pleEilafuL  The  cliffs  a  little  above  Koyunjik  are  composed 
of  a  *'hard  sandstone,"^  and  a  part  of  the  moat  of  the  town 
is  carried  throu^  ''oompact  silicioufi  conglomerate.""^  The 
town  is,  in  fact,  situated  on  ''a  spur  of  rock  "  thrown  off  from 
the  Jebel  Maklub,^  which  terminates  at  the  edge  of  the  ravine 
whereby  Nioaveh  waa  protected  on  the  soiith.  Calah,  too, 
was  built  on  a  mmiber  of  **  rocky  undulations,'*  "*  and  its  west- 
em  wall  skirts  the  edge  of  *^  conglomerate  *'  cliffs,  which  have 
been  scarped  by  the  hand  of  man.^  Avery  tolerable  stone 
was  thus  procurable  on  the  actual  sites  of  these  ancient  cities; 
and  if  a  better  mateorial  had  been  wanted,  it  might  have  been 
obtained  in  any  quantity,  and  of  whatever  quality  was  desired, 
from  the  Zagros  range  and  its  outlying  rocky  barriers.  Trans- 
port could  scarcely  have  caused  much  difficulty,  as  the  blocks 
might  have  been  brought  from  the  quarries  where  they  were 
hewn  to  the  sites  selected  for  the  cities  by  water-carriage,— a 
mode  of  transport  well  known  to  the  Assyrians,  as  is  made 
evident  to  us  by  the  bas-reliefs.  (See  PL  LXTL,  Fig.  2.) 
.  If  the  best  possible  building  material  was  thus  plentiful  in 
Assyria,  and  its  conveyance  thus  easy  to  manage,  to  what  are 
we  to  ascribe  the  decided  preference  shown  for  so  inferior  a 
Bubstancd  as  brick  i  No  considerable  difficulty  can  have  been 
expmenoed  in  quarrying  tiM  stone  of  the  country,  which  is 
14 
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seldom  very  hard,  and  which  was,  in  fact,  cut  by  the  Assyri- 
ans, whenever  they  had  any  sufficient  motive  for  removing  or 
making  use  of  it."*  One  answer  only  can  be  reasonably  given 
to  the  question.  The  Assyrians  had  learnt  a  certain  style  of 
architecture  in  the  alluvial  Babylonia,  and  having  brought  it 
with  them  into  a  country  far  less  fitted  for  it,  maintained  it 
from  habit,  notwithstanding  its  unsuitableness.^  In  some  few 
respects,  indeed,  they  made  a  slight  change.  The  abundance 
of  stone  in  the  country  induced  them  to  substitute  it  in  seveoral 
places  where  in  Babylonia  it  was  necessary  to  use  burnt  brick, 
as  in  the  facings  of  platforms  and  of  temples,  in  dams  across 
streams,  in  pavements  sometimes,  and  universally  in  the  or- 
namentation of  the  lower  portions  of  palace  and  temple  walls. 
But  otherwise  they  remained  faithful  to  their  architectural 
traditions,  and  raised  in  the  comparatively  hilly  Assyria  the 
exact  type  of  building  which  nature  and  necessity  had  led  them 
to  invent  and  use  in  the  flat  and  stonelessaUimum  where  they 
had  had  their  primitive  abode.  As  platforms  were  required 
both  for  security  and  for  comfort  in  the  lower  region,  they  re- 
tained them,  instead  of  choosing  natural  elevations  in>  the 
upper  one.  As  clay  was  the  only  possible  material  in  the  one 
place,  clay  was  still  employed,  notwithstanding  the  abundance 
of  stone,  in  the  other.  Being  devoid  of  any  great  inventive 
genius,  the  Assyrians  found  it  easier  to  maintain  and  slightly 
modify  a  system  with  which  they  had  been  familiar  in  their 
original  country  than  to  devise  a  new  one  more  adapted  to  the 
land  of  their  adoption. 

Next  to  the  architecture  of  the  Assyrians,  their  mimetic  art 
seems  to  deserve  attention.  Though  the  representationB  in  the 
works  of  Layard  and  Botta,  combined  with  the  pres^ice  of  so 
many  specimens  in  the  great  national  museums  of  London  and 
Paris,  have  produced  a  general  familiarity  with  the  subject, 
still,  as  a  connected  view  of  it  in  its  several  stages  and  branches 
is  up  to  the  present  time  a  desideratum  in  our  literature,  ^^^  it 
may  not  be  superfluous  here  to  attempt  a  brief  accoimt  of  the 
different  classes  into  which  their  productions  in  this  kind  of 
art  fall,  and  the  different  eras  and  styles  under  which  they 
patiirally  range  themselves. 

Assyrian  mimetic  art  consists  of  statues,  bas-reliefs,  metal- 
castings,  carvings  in  ivory,  statuettes  in  clay,  enamellings  on 
brick,  and  intaglios  on  stones  and  gems. 

Assyrian  statues  are  comparatively  rare,  and,  when  they 
occur,  are  among  the  least  satisfactory  of  this  people^s  produc- 
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tions.  They  are  coaxse,  clumsy,  purely  formal  in  their  design, 
and  generally  characteiized  by  an  imdue  flatness,  or  want  of 
breadth  in  the  side  view,  as  if  they  were  only  intended  to  be 
seen  directly  in  front.  Sometimes,  however,  this  defect  is  not 
apparent.  A  sitting  statue  in  black  basalt,  of  the  size  of  life, 
representing  an  early  king,  which  Mr.  Layard  discovered  at 
Kileh-Sherghat»"  [PI.  LXm.,  Fig.  1],  and  which  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  may  be  instanced  as  quite  free  from  this  dis. 
proportion.  It  is  very  observable,  however,  in  another  of  the 
royal  statues  recently  recovered^  [PL  LXin.,  Fig.  2],  as  it  is 
also  in  the  monolith  bulls  and  lions  tmiversally.  Otherwise, 
the  proportions  of  the  figures  are  commonly  correct.  They  bear 
a  resemblance  to  the  archaic  Greek,  especially  to  that  form  of 
it  which  we  find  in  the  sculptures  from  Branchidae.  They  have 
just  the  same  rudeness,  heaviness,  and  stiff  formality.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  judge'of  their  execution,  as  they  have  mostly  suffered 
great  injury  from  the  hand  of  man,  or  from  the  weather;  but 
the  royal  statue  here  represented,  which  is  in  better  preserva- 
tion than  any  other  Assyrian  work  **  in  the  round  '*  that  has 
come  down  to  us,  exhibits  a  rather  high  ^finish.  It  is  smaller 
than  life,  being  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high:  the  features 
are  majestic,  and  well  marked;  the  hair  and  beard  are  elabo- 
rately curled ;  the  arms  and  hands  are  well  shaped,  and  finished 
with  care.  The  dress  is  fringed  elaborately,  and  descends  to 
the  ground,  concealing  all  the  lower  part  of  the  figure.  The 
only  statues  recovered  bei^des  these  are  two  of  the  god  Nebo, 
brought  from  Nimrud,^  a  mutilated  one  of  Ishtar,  or  Astarte, 
found  at  Koyimjik  [PI.  LXin.,  Fig.  8],  and  a  tolerably  per- 
fect one  of  Sargon,  which  was  discovered  at  Idalium,  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus.^ 

The  clay  statuettes  of  the  Asssrrians  possess  even  less  artistic 
merit  than  their  statues.  They  are  chiefly  images  of  gods  or 
genii,  and  have  most  commonly  something  grotesque  in  their 
appearance.  Among  the  most  usual  are  figures  which  repre- 
sent either  Mylitta  (Beltis),  or  Ishtar.^  They  are  made  in  a 
fine  terra  cotta,  which  has  turned  of  a  pale  red  in  baking,  and 
are  colored  with  a  cretaceous  coating,  so  as  greatly  to  resemble 
Greek  pottery.""  Another  type  is  that  of  an  old  man,  bearded, 
and  with  hands  clasped,  which  we  may  perhaps  identify  with 
Nebo,  the  Assyrian  Mercury,  since  his  statues  in  the  British 
Museum  have  a  somewhat  similar  character.  Other  forms  are 
the  fish-god  Nin,  or  Nin-ip  [Ph  LXTV.,  Fig.  1] ;  and  the  deities, 
not  yet  identified,  which  were  found  by  M.  Botta  under  the 
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parement-bricks  at  Kh(Hraabad.  [PL  LXIV.,  Fig.  2.]  These 
specimens  have  the  formal  character  of  the  statues,  and  are 
even  more  rudely  shaped  Other  examples,  which  carry  the 
grotesque  to  an'^exceas,  appear  to  have  been  designed  with 
greater  spirit  and  freedom.  Animal  and  human  forms  are 
sometimes  intermixed  in  them;  and  while  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  are  rude  and  coarse,  it  must  be  allowed,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  possess  plenty  of  vigor.  M.  Botta  has  en- 
graved several  specimens,^  including  two  which  have  the  hind 
legs  and  tail  of  a  bull,  with  a  human  nack  and  arms,  tifcie  head 
bearing  the  usual  homed  cap. 

Small  figures  of  animalB  in  terra  cotta  havealso  been  found. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  dogs  ajud  ducks.  A  representation  of 
each  has  been  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  productions  of  As* 
syria.^  The  dogs  discovered  are  made  of  a  coarse  clay,  and 
seem  to  have  been  originally  painted.^  Th^  are  not  wanting 
in  spirit;  but  it  detracts  from  their  merit  that  the  limbs  are 
merely  in  relief,  the  whole  space  below  Uie  belly  oi  the  a-niTnAl 
/  being  filled  up  with  amass  of  clay  for  the  sake  of  greater 
strength.  The  ducks  are  of  a  fine  yellow  material,  and  repre- 
sent the  bird  asleep,  with  its  head  lying  along  its  back. 

Of  all  the  Assyrian  woi^  of  art  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  by  far  the  most  important  are  the  bachreliefs.  It  is  here 
efipecially,  if  not  solely,  that  we  can  trace  progress  in  style  ; 
and  it  is  here  alone  that  wesee  the  real  artistic  genius  of  the 
people.  What  sculpture  in  its  full  form,  or  in  the  slightly 
modified  form  of  very  high  relief,  was  to  the  Greeks,  whab 
painting  has  been  to  modem  European  nations  since  tibe  time 
of  Cimabue,  thatlowrelief  was  to  tbeAssyrianfl— -the  practical 
mode  in  which  artistic  power  found  vent  among  them.  They 
used  it  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  mimetic  art  is  appli- 
cable ;  to  express  their  religious  feelings  and  ideas,  to  glorify 
their  kings,  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  nation^shiatory  and 
its  deeds  of  prowess,  to  depict  home  scenes  and  domestic  occu- 
pations, to  represent  landscape  and  architecture,  to  imitate  an- 
)  imal  and  vegetable  f onus,  even  to  illustarate  the  mechanical 
methods  which  they  employed  in  the  construction  of  those  vast 
architectural  works  of  which  the  reliefis  were  the  principal  oov 
namentation.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  know  the  Aa- 
sgrrians,  not  merely  artistically,  but  historically  andethnologi* 
cally,  chiefly  through  their  bas-relie&,  which  seem  to  repre- 
sent to  us  almost  the  entire  life  of  the  people. 

The  relief  may  be  divided  under  five  imncipal  heads:— L 
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War  scenes,  mduding  battles,  sieges,  devastations  of  aa  en- 
emy's country,  naval  expeditions,  and  triumphant  returns 
from  foreign  war,  with  the  trophies  and  fruits  of  vietory  ;  3. 
Beligious  scenes,  either  mythical  or  real;  $.  Processions,  gen- 
erally of  tribute-beaiera,  bringing  the  produce  of  their  several 
countries  to  the  Great  King  ;  4.  Hunting  and  sporting  scenes, 
including  the  chase  oi  savage  animcUs,  and  of  animals  sought 
for  food,  the  spreading  of  nets^  the  shooting  of  birds,  and  the 
like  ;  and  6.  Scenes  of  ordinary  life,  as  those  representing 
the  transport  and  erectian  of  ccdossal  bulls,  landscapes,  tem- 
ples, interiors,  gardens,  ete. 

The  earliest  art  is  that  of  the  most  ancient  palaces  at  Nim- 
rud.  It  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century  before 
our  era  ;  the  time  of  Asa  in  Judsea,  of  Omri  and  AhabinSamah 
ria,  and  of  tiie  ^eshonks  in  Egypt.  It  is  characterized  by 
much  spirit  and  variety  in  the  design,  by  strength  and  fim>- 
ness,  combined  withagood  deal  of  heaviness,  in  the  execution, 
by  an  entire  contempt  for  peii^ective,  and  by  the  rigid  pres- 
ervation in  almost  every  case,  both  human  and  animal,  of 
the  exact  profile  both  oCfigure  aj|id  faoe.^  Of  the  ilhntratictas 
already  given  in  the  prssent  volume  a  considerable  nmnber 
belong  to  this  period.  The  heads  [PI.  XXXni.],  and  the  flg>^ 
ures  [PI.  XXXV.],  tepreeent  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the 
men,'^  while  aniinal  forms  of  tbe  time  will  be  found  in  the  lion 
[PL  XXV.l,  the  ibex  [PL  XXV.],  the  gaselle  [PL  XXVU.],  the 
horse  [PL  XXXI.  J,  and  the  horse  and  wild  bull  pPL  XXVIH.]. 
It  will  be  seen  upon  reference  that  the  animal  are  very  much 
superior  to  the  human  forms,  a  characteristic  which  is  not,  how* 
ever,  peculiar  to  the  style  of  this  period,  but  belongs  to  all  Ab^ 
Syrian  art,  from  its  earliest  to  its  latest  stage.  A  fiavorable 
specimen  of  the  style  will  be  f  oimd  in  the  lion-hunt  whi<^  Mr. 
Layard  has  engraved  in  his  ^'  Monuments,'^  ^  and  of  which  h6 
himself  observes,  thatitia '' one  of  the  finest  specknens  hith^^ 
erto  discovered  of  Ase^rian  sculpture. '*»»  [R.  LXIV.,  Fig. 
8.]  The  composition  is  at  once  simple  and  efltoctrve.  The  king 
forms  the  principal  object,  nearly  in  tbe  centre  of  the  picture, 
and  by  the  superior  height  of  hk  conical  head-^h^ess,  and  the 
position  of  the  two  arrows  which  he  holds  in  the  hand  ttiat 
draws  the  bow-string,  dominates  over  the  entice  composition. 
As  he  turns  round  to  shoot  down  at  the  lion  which  assails  him 
from  behind,  his  body  is  naturally  and  gracefully  bent,  while 
his  charioteer,  being  engaged  in  urging  his  horses  forward, 
leans  naturally  in  the  opposite  direation,  thus  contrasting 
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with  the  main  figure  and  balancing  it.  The  lion  imznediately 
behind  the  chariot  is  outlined  with  great  spirit  and  freedom ; 
his  head  is  masterly ;  the  fillings  up  of  the  body,  however,  have 
too  much  conventionality.  As  he  rises  to  attack  the  monarch, 
he  conducts  the  eye  up  to  the  main  figure,  while  at  the  same 
time  by  this  attitude  his  principal  lines  form  a  pleasiiig  con- 
trast to  the  predominant  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines  of 
the  general  composition.  The  dead  lion  in  front  of  the  chariot 
balances  the  hving  one  behind  it,  and,  with  its  crouching  atti- 
tude, and  drooping  head  and  tail,  contrasts  admirably  with 
the  upreared  form  of  its  fellow.  Two  attendants,  armed  with 
sword  and  shield,  following  behind  the  Hving  lion,  serve  to 
•balance  the  horses  drawing  the  chariot,  without  rendeiing  the 
composition  too  symmetrical.  The  horses  themselves  are  the 
weakest  part  of  the  picture;  the  fcnrelegs  are  stiff  and  too 
slight,  and  the  heads  possess  little  spirit. 

It  is  seldom  that  designs  of  this  early  period  can  boast  nearly 
so  much  merit.  The  religious  and  processional  pieces  are 
stiff  in  the  extreme ;  ^  the  battle  scenes  are  overcrowded  and 
confused  ;  ^^  the  himtii^  scenes  are  superior  to  these,  ^"^  but  in 
general  they  too  fall  far  below  the  level  of  .the  above-described 
comx)Osition. 

The  best  drawing  of  this  period  is  f oimd  in  the  figures  form- 
ing the  patterns  or  embroidery  of  dresses.  The  gazelle,  the 
ibex,  the  horse,  and  the  horseman  hunting  the  wild  bull  of 
which  representations  have  been  given,  are  from  omam^ital 
work  of  this  kind.  They  are  favorable  specimens  perhaps ; 
but,  still,  they  are  representative  of  a  considerable  class.  Some 
examples  even  exceed  these  in  the  freedom  of  their  outline,  and 
the  vigorous  action  which  they  depict,  as,  for  instance,  the 
man  seizing  a  wild  bull  by  the  horn  and  foreleg,  which  is  fig- 
ured. [PL  LXV.,  Fig.  1.]  In  general,  however,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency in  these  early  drawings  to  the  grotesque.  lions  and 
bulls  appear  in  absurd  attitudes  ;  hawk-headed  figures  in  pet- 
ticoats threaten  human-headed  lions  with  a  mace  or  a  strap, 
sometimes  holding  them  by  a  paw,  sometimes  grasping  them 
round  the  middle  of  the  tail  [PL,  LXV.  Fig.  2] ;  priests  hold  up 
ibexes  at  arm's  length  by  one  of  their  hindlegs,  so  that  their 
heads  trail  upon  the  ground;  griffins  claw  after  antelopes,  or 
antelopes  toy  with  winged  lions  ;  even  in  the  hunting  scenes, 
which  are  less  simply  ludicrous,  there  seems  to  be  an  occa- 
sional striving  after  strange  and  laughable  attitudes,  as  when 
a  stricken  bull  tumbles  ui>on  his  head,  with  his  tail  tossed 
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straight  in  the  air  [PL  LXV.,  Fig.  8],  or  when  a  lion  receives 
his  death-wound  with  arms  outspread,  and  mouth  wildly 
agape.    [PL  LXVI.,  Fig.  2.] 

The  second  period  of  Assyrian  mimetic  art  extends  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighth  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  before  our  era;  or,  more  exactly,  from  about  b.c.  721 
to  B.C.  667.  It  belongs  to  the  reigns  of  the  three  oonsecutiye 
kings— Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon,  who  were  con- 
temporary with  Hesekiah  and  Manasseh  in  Judsea,  and  with 
1^  Sabacoe  (Shebeks)  and  Tirhakah  (Tehrak)  in  Egypt.  The 
sources  which  chiefly  illustrate  this  period  are  the  magnificent 
series  of  engravings  published  by  MM.  Flandin  and  Botta,^ 
together  with  the  originals  of  a  certain  portion  of  them  in  the 
Louvre;  the  engravings  in  Mr.  Layard's  first  folio  work,  from 
pL  68  to  83;  those  in  his  second  folio  work  from  pi.  7  to  44,  and 
from  pi.  50  to  56;  the  originals  of  many  of  these  in  the  British 
Museum ;  several  monuments  procured  for  the  British  Museum 
by  Mr.  Loftus;  and  a  series  of  unpublished  drawings  by  Mr. 
Boutcher  in  the  same  great  national  collection.^ 

The  most  obvious  characteristic  of  this  period,  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  preceding  one,  m  the  advance  which  the 
artists  have  made  in  their  vegetable  forms,  and  the  pre- 
Baphaelite  accuracy  which  they  affect  in  all  the  accessories  of 
their  representations.  In  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  first  period  we 
have  for  the  most  part  no  backgrounds.  Figures  alone  occupy 
the  slabs,  or  figures  and  buildinga  In  some  few  instances 
water  is  represented  in  a  very  rude  fashion;^"  cmd  once 
or  twice  only  do  we  meet  with  trees,  "•*  which,  when  they  oc- 
cur, are  of  the  poorest  and  strangest  character.  (SeePLLXVL, 
Fig.  1.)  In  the  second  period,  on  the  contrary,. backgrounds 
are  the  rule,  and  slabs  without  them  form  the  exception.  The 
vegetable  forms  are  abundant  and  varied,  though  still  some- 
what too  conventional.  Date-palms,  firs,  and  vines  are  delin- 
eated with  skill  and  spirit;  other  varieties  are  more  difficult 
to  recognize.  [PL  LXVI.,  Fig.  3.1  The  character  of  thecoim^ 
tries  through  which  armies  march  is  almost  always  given  ^ — 
their  streams,  lakes,  and  rivers,  their  hiUs  and  mountains, 
their  trees,  and  in  tht?  case  of  marshy  districts,  theirtall  reeds. 
At  the  same  time,  animals  in  the  wild  state  are  freely  intro- 
duced without  their  having  any  bearing  on  the  general  subject 
of  the  picture.  The  water  teems  with  fish,  and,  where  the  sea 
is  represented,  with  crabs,  turtle,  star-fish,  sea-serpents,  and 
other  monsters.^    The  woods  are  alive.with  birds ;  wild  swine 
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aad  stags  people  the  majrah^.^  Nature  is  evidently  more  ttnd 
more  studied;  and  tbe  artiM)  takes  a  delight  in  adamiing  the 
scenes  of  violence,  which  he  is  forced  to  depict,  with  quiet 
touches  of  a  gentle  chamoter--^r^flties  flshhig  or  irrigating 
their  grounds,  fi^  disporting  themd^ves,  birds  flying  froin 
tree  to  tree,  or  watching  the  callow  young  which  look  np  to 
them  from  the  nest  for  protection.^*'' 

In  regard  to  human  forms,  no  great  advanoe  marks  tins  pe- 
riod. A  larger  variety  in  their  attitades  is  indeeed  to  be  traced, 
and  a  greater  energy  and  l^Se  appears  in  most  of  the  figures; 
but  there  is  still  much  the  same  heaviness  ai  outline,  the  same 
over-muscularity,  and  the  same  general  chimsineai  and  want 
of  grace.  Animal  forms  show  a  m«i^  xaove  considenUile  im- 
provement. Horses  are  exeellentlfy  portrayed,  liie  attitudes 
being  varied,  €md  the  heads  espcially  delineated  wildi  great 
spirit.  Mules  and  camels  are  w^  expressed,  >*^  but  have 
scarcely  the  vigor  of  the  horses.  Homed  oattle,  as  oxen, 
both  with  and  without  humps,  goats,  and  sheep  are  very  sk^ 
fully  treated,  being  represented  with  much  character,  in 
natural  yet  varied  attitades,  and  (tften  admirably  grouped. 

The  compoeitictti  duEring  this  period  is  more  comtplicated  and 
more  ambitious  than  daring  the  preceding  one;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  is  so  effective^  No  single  scene  of  the 
time  can  compare  for  grandeor  witli  the  lion-hunt  above  de- 
scribed.^^ The  battles  and  sieges  are  spirited,  but  want  unify ; 
the  hunting  scenes  are  comparatively  tame ;  ^  the  representa- 
tions of  the  transport  of  colossal  bnUs  possess  more  interest 
than  artistic  merit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manipulation  is 
decidedly  superior;  the  relief  is  higher,  tito  outline  is  more 
flowing,  the  finish  of  Hie  features  more  deiicate.  What  is  lost 
in  grandeur  of  composition  is,  on  the  whole,  more  than  made 
up  by  variety,  naturalness,  improved  handling,  and  higher 
finish. 

The  highest  perfection  of  Assyrian  art  is  in  the  third  period, 
which  extends  from  B.o.  667  to  about  B.a  640.  It  synchronizes 
with  the  reign  of  Asi^ur-bani-pal,  the  son  of  EsarluMldon,  who 
appears  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Gyges  in  Lydia,^ 
and  with  Fsammetichus  in  Egypt.  The  characteristics  of  l^e 
time  are  a  less  conventional  type  in  the  vegetable  f onns,  a 
wonderful  freedom,  spirit,  and  variety  in  the  forms  of  aninuklB^ 
extreme  minuteness  and  finish  in  the  human  figures,  and  a  del« 
icacy  in  the  handling  considerably  beyond  that  oC  even  the 
second  (»r  middle  pedod.    The  sources  illustrative  of  this  stage 
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of  the  art  confiist  of  the  plates  in  Mr.  Layard's  **  Second  Series 
of  Monuments,'*  from  pi.  ^5  to  49,  the  originals  of  these  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  noble  series  of  slabs  obtained  by  Mr.  Lof- 
tus  from  the  northern  palace  of  Koyun jik»  amd  of  the  drawings 
made  from  them^^  and  from  other  slabs,  which  were  in  a  more 
damaged  condition,  bj  Mr.  Boutcber,  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Loftus  in  the  capacity  of  artist. 

Vegetable  forms  are,,  on  the  whole^  somewhat  rare.  The 
artists  have  relinquished  the  design  of  representing  scenes  with 
perfect  trathfulness,  and  have  recurred  as  a  general  rule  to  the 
plain  backgrounds  of  the  first  period.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  himting  scenes,  which  are  seldom  accompanied  by 
any  landscape  whatsoever.  In  porocessional  and  military 
scenes  Urndscape  is  introduoed*  but  c^paringly ;  the  forms,  for 
the  most  part,  resembling  those  cf  the  second  period.  ^^  Now 
and  then,  however,  in  such  scenes  the  landscape  has  been  made 
the  object  of  special  attention,  becoming  the  prominent  part, 
while  the  human  figures  are  aocessoraes.  It  is  here  that  an 
advance  in  art  is  particulariy  disoemible.  In  one  set  of  slabs 
a  garden  seems  to  be  represented.  Vines  are  trained  upon 
trees,  which  may  be  either  firs  or  cjrpresses,  winding  elegantly 
around  th^  stems,  and  on  either  side  lettang  fall  their  pendent 
branches  laden  witii  fruit  [PI.  LXVIU.,  Fig.  2.]  Leaves, 
branches,  and  tendrils  are  delineated  with  equal  truth  and 
finish,  a  most  pleasing  and  graceful  effect  being  thereby  pro< 
duoed.  Irregularly  among  the  trees  occur  groups  of  lilies, 
some  in  bud,  some  in  full  blow,  all  natural,  graceful,  and 
spirited.    [PI.  LXIX.,  Pig.  1.] 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  animal  delineation  of  this 
period,  without  r^roducing  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  the 
entire  series  of  reliefs  and  drawings  which  belong  to  it.  It  is 
the  infinite  variety  in  the  attitudes,  even  mord  than  the  truth 
and  naturalness  of  any  particular  specimens,  that  impresses  us 
as  we  contemplate  the  series.  Lions,  wild  asses,  dogs,  deer,  wild 
goats,  horses,  are  r^redented  in  profusion;  and  we  scarcely 
find  a  single  form  which  is  repeated.  Some  specimens  have 
been  already  givm,  as  the  hunted  stag  and  hind  (PI.  XXVn.) 
and  the  startled  wild  ass  (PL  XXVI. ).  Others  will  occur 
among  the  illustrations  of  the  next  chapter.  For  the  present 
it  may  suffice  to  draw  attentijcm  to  the  spirit  of  the  two  fall- 
ing asses  in  the  illustration  PL  LXIX.,  Fig.  3,  and  of  the 
crouching  lion  in  the  illustration  PL  LXIX.,  Fig.  2;  to  the 
lifelike  force  of  both  ass  and  hounds  in  the  representation 
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PL  LXX.,  Fig.  1,  and  here  particularly  to  the  bold  draw- 
ing of  one  of  the  dogs'  heads  in  full,  instead  of  in  profile — 
a  novelty  now  first  occurring  in  the  bas-reliefs.  As  in- 
stances of  still  bolder  attempts  at  unusual  attitudes,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  a  certain  amount  of  foreshortening,  two  fur- 
ther illustrations  are  appended.  The  sorely  wounded  lion  in 
the  first  (PI.  LXX.,  Fig.  2)  turns  his  head  piteously  towards 
the  cruel  shaft,  while  he  totters  to  his  fall,  his  limbs  failing 
him,  and  his  eyes  begiiming  to  close.  The  more  slightly -stricken 
king  of  beasts  in  the  second  (PL  TiXXT.),  urged  to  fury  by  the 
smart  of  his  wound,  rushes  at  the  chariot  whence  the  shaft 
was  sped,  and  in  his  mad  agony  springs  upon  a  wheel,  clutches 
it  with  his  two  fore-paws,  and  frantically  grinds  it  between  his 
teeth.  Assyrian  art,  so  fkr  as  is  yet  known,  has  no  finer  speci- 
men of  animal  drawing  than  this  head,  which  may  challenge 
comparison  with  anything  of  the  kind  that  either  classic  or 
modem  art  has  produced. 

As  a  specimen  at  once  of  animal  vigor  and  of  the  delicacy 
and  finish  of  the  workmanship  in  the  human  forms  of  the 
time,  a  bas-reHef  of  the  king  receiving  the  spring  of  a  Hon, 
and  shooting  an  arrow  into  his  mouth,  while  a  second  Hon  ad- 
vances at  a  rapid  pace  a  little  behind  the  first,  may  be  adduced. 
(See  PL  LXXTI.)  The  boldness  of  the  composition,  which  rep- 
resents the  first  lion  actually  in  mid-air,  is  remarkable;  the 
drawing  of  the  brute's  fore-paws,  expanded  to  seize  his  intendjed 
prey,  is  lifelike  and  very  spirited,  while  the  head  is  massive 
and  full  of  vigor.  There  is  something  noble  in  the  calmness 
of  the  monarch  contrasted  with  the  comparative  eagerness  of 
the  attendant,  who  stretches  forward  with  shield  and  spear 
to  protect  his  master  from  destruction,  if  the  arrow  fails. 
The  head  of  the  king  is,  unfortunately,  injured;  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  figure  is  perfect;  and  here,  in  the  elaborate  or- 
namentation of  the  whole  dress,  we  have  an  example  of  the 
careful  finish  of  the  time— a  finish  which  is  so  light  and  deli- 
cate that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  general  effect,  being 
scarcely  visible  at  a  few  yards'  distance. 

The  faults  which  still  remain  in  this  beet  period  of  Assyrian 
art  are  heaviness  and  stiffness  of  outline  in  the  human  forms; 
a  want  of  expression  in  the  faces,  and  of  variety  and  animation 
in  the  attitudes;  and  an  almost  complete  disregard  of  perspec- 
tive. If  the  worst  of  these  faults  are  anywhere  overcome,  it 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  land  lion-hunt,  from  which  the  noble 
head  represented  below  is  taken;"'  and  in  the  river-hunt  of 
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the  same  beast,  found  on  a  $lab  too  much  injured  to  be  re- 
moved, of  which  a  representation  is  given.  [PI.  LXXIII.]  From 
what  appears  to  have  remained  of  the  four  figures  towards  the 
prow  of  the  boat,  we  may  conclude  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  animation  here.  The  drawing  must  certainly  have  been 
less  stifi  than  usual;  and  if  there  is  not  much  variety  in  the 
attitudes  of  the  three  spearmen  in  front,  at  any  rate  those  atti- 
tudes contrast  well,  both  with  the  stillness  of  the  imengaged 
attendants  in  the  rear,  and  with  the  animated  but  very  differ- 
ent attitude  of  the  king. 

Before  the  subject  of  Assyrian  sculpture  is  dismissed,  it  is 
necessary  to  touch  the  question  whether  the  Assyrians  applied 
color  to  statuary,  and,  if  so,  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent. 
Did  they,  like  the  Egyptians,^*  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
stone  with  a  layer  of  stucco,  and  then  paint  the  sculptured 
parts  with  strong  colors — red,  blue,  yellow,  white,  and  black? 
Or  did  they,  like  the  Greeks,^**  apply  paint  to  certain  portions 
of  their  sculptures  only,  as  the  hair,  eyes,  beard  and  draperies? 
Or,  finally,  did  they  simply  leave  the  stone  in  its  natural 
condition,  like  the  Italians  and  the  modem  sculptors  gen- 
erally? 

The  present  appearance  of  the  sculptures  is  most  in  accord- 
ance with  the  last  of  these  three  theories,  or  at  any  rate  with 
that  theory  very  slightly  modified  by  the  second.  The  slabs 
now  offer  only  the  faintest  and  most  occasional  traces  of  color. 
The  evidence,  however,  of  the  original  explorers  is  distinct, 
that  at  the  time  of  discovery  these  traces  were  very  much  more 
abundant.  Mr.  Layard  observed  color  at  Nimrud  on  the  hair, 
beard,  and  eyes  of  the  figures,  on  the  sandals  and  the  bows,  on 
the  tongues  of  the  eagle-headed  mythological  ^nblems,  on  a 
garland  round  the  head  of  a  winged  priest  (?),  and  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  fire  in  the  bas-relief  of  a  siege.  ^^  At  Khorsabad, 
MM.  Botta  and  Flandin  found  paint  on  the  fringes  of  draperies, 
on  fillets,  on  the  mitre  of  the  king,  on  the  flowers  carried  by 
the  winged  figures,  on  bows  and  spearshafts,  on  the  harness  of 
the  horses,  on  the  chariots,  on  the  sandals,  on  the  birds,  and 
sometimes  on  the  trees.  "^  The  torches  used  to  fire  cities,  and 
the  flames  of  the  cities  themselves,  were  invariably  colored 
red.  M.  Flandin  also  believed  that  he  could  detect,  in  some 
instcutices,  a  faint  trace  of  yellow  ochre  on  the  flesh  and  on 
the  background  of  bas-reliefs,  whence  he  concluded  that  this 
tint  was  spread  over  every  part  not  otherwise  colored."* 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  theory  of  an  absence  of 
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color,  or  of  a  very  rare  use  of  it,  mufit  be  set  aside.  Indeed, 
as  it  is  oertain  that  the  upper  portions  of  the  palace  walls,  both 
inside  and  outside,  were  patterned  with  colored  bricks,  cover- 
ing the  whole  space  above  the  slabs,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be 
extremely  improbable  that  at  a  particular  line  color  would 
suddenly  and  totally  ceasa  The  laws  of  decorative  harmony 
iorbid  such  abrupt  transitioiiB;  and  to  these  laws  all  nations 
with  any  taste  instinctively  and  unwittingly  ccmf orm.  The 
j^ssyrian  reliefs  were  therefore,  we  may  be  sure,  to  some  ex- 
tent colored.  The  real  question  is,  to  what  extent— in  the 
Egyptian  or  in  the  filassical  style  ? 

In  Mr.  Layard's  first  series  (rf  ^'  Monuments,"  a  preference  was 
expressed  for  what  may  be  caUedthe  Egyptian  theory.  In  the 
Frontispiece  of  that  work,  and  in  the  second  Plate,  containing 
the  restoration  of  a  palace  interior,  the  entire  bas-reliefs  were 
represented  as  stropgly  colored.  A  jet-black  was  assigned  to 
the  hair  and  beards  of  men  and  of  all  human-headed  figures,  to 
the  manes  and  tails  of  horses,  to  vidtures,  eagle-heads,  and  the 
like;  a  coarse  red-brown  to  winged  lions,  to  human  flesh,  to 
horses'  bodies,  and  to  various  ornaments;  a  deep  yellow  to 
common  lions,  to  chariot  wheels,  quivers,  fringes,  belts,  sandals, 
and  otiixer  portions  of  human  apparel ;  white  to  robes,  helmets, 
shields,  tunics,  towns,  trees,  etc. ;  and  a  dull  blue  to  some  of  the 
feathers  of  winged  lions  and  genii,  and  to  large  portions  of  the 
ground  from  which  the  sculptures  stood  out.  This  conception 
of  Assyrian  coloring,  framed  confessedly  osi  the  assumption  of 
a  close  analogy  between  the  ornamentation  of  Assyria  and 
that  of  Egypt,^  was  at  once  accepted  by  the  unlearned,  and 
naturally,  enough  was  adopted  by  most  of  those  who  sought  to 
populanro  the  new  knowledge  among  their  countrymen. 
Hence  the  strange  travesties  of  Assyrian  art  which  have  been 
seen  in  so-called  '*  Assyrian  Courts,''  where  all  the  delicacy  of 
the  real  sculpture  has  disappeared,  and  the  spectator  has  been 
revolted  by  grim  figures  of  bulls  and  lions,  from  which  a  thick 
layer  of  coarse  paint  has  taken  away  all  dignity,  and  by  reliefs 
which,  from  the  same  cause,  have  lost  all  i^iiit  and  refine- 
ment. 

It  is  sufficient  objection  to  the  theory  here  treated  of,  that  it 
has  no  solid  basis  of  fact  to  rest  upon.  Color  has  only  been 
found  on  portions  of  the  bas-reliefs,  as  on  the  hair  and  beards 
of  men,  on  head-ornaments,  to  a  small  extent  on  draperies,  on 
the  harness  of  horses,  on  sandals,  weapons,  birds,  flowers,  and 
the  like*    Neither  the  flesh  of  men,  nor  the  bodies  of  animals, 
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nor  the  draperieB  generally,  nor  the  hack^grounds  (tecept  per* 
haps  at  Khorsabad  ^),  present  the  slightest  i^pearance  of 
having  been  touched  by  paint.  It  is  inconceivable  that,  if 
these  portions  of  the  sculptures  were  universally  or  even  ordi^ 
narily  colored,  the  color  should  have  so  entindy  disappeared 
in  every  insteBee.  It  id  moreover  inconceivable  that  the  sculpt- 
or, if  he  knew  his  work  was  about  to  be  concealed  beneath  a 
eoating  of  paint,  should  have  cared  to  give  ifc  the  delicate  elabo- 
ration which  is  found  at  any  rate  in  the  later  examples.  All 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  Assyrian  as  in  classical  sculpt^ 
ure,  color  was  sparingly  apphed,  being  confined  to  such  purts 
as  tiie  hair,  eyes,  and  beards  of  men,  to  the  fringes  ofdresses^ 
io  horse  trappings,  and  other  accessory  parts  of  the  represent 
tations.  In  this  way  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  was  made  to 
harmonize  suffldetttly  with  the  upper  portion,  whidi  was 
wholly  colored,  but  chiefly  with  pale  huea  At  the  same  time 
a  greater  distinctnesB  was  giren  to  the  scenes  represanted 
upon  the  sculptured  slabs,  the  color  being,  judiciously  a|^liied 
to  disentangle  humaa  from  animal  figures,  dtess  from  flesh, 
or  human  figures  from  one  another. 

The  colors  actually  found  upon  the  bae^reHsfis  are  four  only 
L^red,  blue,  black,  and  white.^  The  red  is  a-  gobd  bright  tint^ 
f  af  exceeding  in  brilliancy  that  of  Egypt.  On  the  scu^tures 
of  Khorsabad  it  approaches  to  venmhon,  while  on  those  of 
'NimruditxDcynestoacrimsoBioar  alaketini.^  Itisfoundal^ 
temating  with  the  natural  stone  on  the  royal  parasol  and 
mitre;  ^  with  blue  on  the  crests  of  hehn^ts,^  the  trappings  of 
horses,^  on  flowers,^  sandals, ^*^  and  on  fillets ;  ^^  and  besides^  it 
occurs,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  color,  on  the  stems  and 
branches  of  trees,^  on  the  daws  of  birds,^  the  shafts-  of 
spears  and  arrows,^  on  bows,^  bdts,^  fillets,^  qniverB,^ 
maces, "»  reins,*'*  sandals,*"  flowers,*'*  and  the  frmge  of 
dresses.*^*  It  is  uncertain  whence  the  coloring  matter  was  de* 
rived ;  perhaps  the  substance  used  was  the  suboxide  of  copper, 
with  which  the  Assyrians  are  known  to  have  colored  tlMdr  red 
glass."* 

The  blue  of  the  As83rrian  monuments  is  an  dxide  of  cop- 
per,*™ sometimes  containing  also  a  trace  of  lead.*^  Besides 
occurring  in  combination  with,  red  in  the  cases  already  men« 
tioned,  it  was  employed  to  color^the  foliage  of  trees,  J'^  t^e  plu- 
mage of  birds,*'' the  heads  of  arrows, '•o  and  sometimes  quiiN 
ers,***  and  sandals."" 
White  occurs  very  rarely  Indeed  upon  the  sculptoties.    At 
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Khorsabad  it  was  not  found  at  all ;  at  Nimrud  it  was  confined 
to  the  inner  part  of  the  eye  on  either  side  of  the  pupil,  ^^  and 
in  this  position  it  occurred  only  on  the  colossal  lions  and  bulls, 
and  a  very  few  other  figures.  On  bricks  and  pottery  it  was 
frequent,  and  their  it  is  found  to  have  been  derived  from  tin  ;^ 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  white  of  the  sculptures  was  not 
derived  from  a  commoner  material.  ^^ 

Black  is  applied  in  the  sculptures  chiefly  to  the  hair,  beards, 
and  eyebrows  of  men.^  It  was  also  used  to  color  the  eyeballs 
not  only  of  men,  but  also  of  the  colossal  lions  and  buUs.^ 
Sometimes,  when  the  eyeball  was  thus  marked,  aline  of  black 
was  further  carried  round  the  inner  edge  of  both  the  upper 
and  the  lower  eyelid.  ^^  In  one  place  black  bars  have  been  in* 
troduced  to  ornament  an  antelope's  homs.^  On  the  older 
sculptures  black  was  also  the  common  color  for  sandals,  which 
however  were  then  edged  with  red.^  The  composition  of  the 
black  is  uncertain.  Browns  upon  the  enamelled  bricks  are 
foimd  to  have  been  derived  from  iron;  ^"  but  Mr.  Layard  be- 
lieves the  black  upon  the  sculptures  to  have  been,  like  the 
Egyptian,  a  bone  black  mixed  with  a  little  gum.^ 

The  ornamental  metallurgy  of  the  Assyrians  deserves  atten- 
tion next  to  their  sculpture.  It  is  of  three  kinds,  consisting,  in 
the  first  place,  of  entire  figures,  or  parts  of  figures,  cast  in  a 
solid  shape;  secondly,  of  castings  in  a  low  relief;  and  thirdly, 
of  embossed  work  wrought  mainly  with  the  hammer,  but  fin- 
ished by  a  sparing  use  of  the  graving-tool. 

The  solid  castings  are  comparatively  rare,  and  represented 
none  but  animal  forms.  lions,  which  seem  to  have  been 
used  as  weights,  occur  most  frequently.  i»8  [PI.  LXXIV.,  Fig.  1.] 
None  are  of  any  great  sixe ;  nor  have  we  any  evidence  that  the 
Assyrians  could  cast  large  masses  of  metal.  They  seem  to 
have  used  castings,  not  (as  the  Greeks  and  the  modems)  for  the 
greater  works  of  art,  but  only  for  the  smaller.  The  forms  of 
the  few  casts  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  good,  and  cure 
free  from  the  narrowness  which  characterizes  the  representa- 
tions in  stone.  ^•* 

Castings  in  a  low  relief  formed  the  ornamentation  of  thrones 
[PL  LXXrV.,  Figs.  2,  8],  stools,  ^»  and  sometimes  probably  of 
chariots. ^^  They  consisted  of  animal  and  human  figures, 
winged  deities,  grifiins,  and  the  like.  The  castings  were  chiefiy 
in  open-work,  and  were  attached  to  the  furniture  which  they 
ornamented  by  means  of  small  nails.  They  have  no  peculiar 
merit,  being  merely  repetitions  of  the  forms  with  which  we 
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are  familiar  from  their  occurrence  on  embroidered  dresses  and 
on  the  cylinders. 

The  embossed  work  of  the  Assyrians  is  the  most  curious  and 
the  most  artistic  portion  of  their  metallurgy.  Sometimes  it 
consisted  of  mere  heads  and  feet  of  animals,  hammered  into 
shape  upon  a  model  composed  of  day  mixed  with  bitumen. 
[PI.  LXXV.,  Figs.  1,  2.]  Sometimes  it  extended  to  entire  fig- 
ures, as  (probably)  in  the  case  of  the  lions  clasping  each  other, 
Bocommonat  the  ends  of  sword-sheaths  (see  PI.  LXXV.,  Fig.  3), 
the  human  figures  which  ornament  the  sides  of  chairs  or  stools, 
and  theHke.w  [Pl.  LXXV.,  Fig.  3.]  OccasionaUy  it  was  of  a 
less  solid  but  at  the  same  time  of  a  more  elaborate  character. 
In  a  palace  inhabited  by  Sargon  at  Nimrud,  and  in  close  jux- 
taposition with  a  monument  certainly  of  his  time,^^  were  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Layard  a  number  of  dishes,  plates,  and  bowls, 
embossed  with  great  taste  and  skill,  which  are  among  the  most 
elegant  specimens  of  Assyrian  art  discovered  during  the  recent 
researches.  Upon  these  were  represented  sometimes  hunting 
scenes,  sometimes  combats  between  griffins  and  lions,  or  be- 
tween men  and  lions,  sometiines  landscapes  with  trees  and 
figmres  of  animals,  sometimes  mere  rows  of  animals  following 
one  another.  One  or  two  representations  from  these  bowls 
have  been  already  given.  ^"^  They  usually  contain  a  star  or 
scarab  in  the  centre,  beyond  which  is  a  series  of  bands  or  bor- 
ders, patterned  most  commonly  with  figures.  [PI.  LXXVI., 
Fig  1.  ]  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  delicacy 
and  spirit  of  the  drawings,  or  of  the  variety  and  elegance  of  the 
other  patterns,  in  a  work  of  moderate  dimensions  like  the  pres- 
ent. Mr.  Layard,  in  his  Second  Series  of  **  Monuments,"  has 
done  justice  to  the  subject  by  pictorial  representation,**  while 
in  his  **  Nineveh  and  Babylon  "  he  has  described  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  vessels  separately.*^  The  curious  student  will 
do  well  to  consult  these  two  works,  after  which  he  may  exam- 
ine with  advantage  the  originals  in  the  British  Museum. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  observable  in  this  whole 
series  of  monuments,  is  its  semi-Egyptian  character.  The  oc- 
currence of  the  scarab  has  been  just  noticed.  It  appears  on 
the  bowls  frequently,  as  do  sphinxes  of  an  Egyptian  type; 
while  sometimes  heads  and  head-dresses  purely  Egyptian  are 
foimd,  as  in  PI.  LXXVT.,  Fig.  2,*»  which  are  well-known 
forms,  and  have  nothing  Assyrian  about  them;  and  in  one  ^ 
or  two  instances  we  meet  with  hieroglyphics,**  the  onk  (or  ^L 
symbol  of  life) ,  the  ibis,  etc.    These  facts  may  seem  at  first  V 
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Bight  to  Mise  1^  gMit  qii60tloii**-Aaiiiel7,  whether,  afterall,  the 
art  of  the  Afisyrians  was  really  of  home  growth,  or  was  not 
rather  hiipc»ted  from  the  Egyptians,  either  directiy  or  by  way 
of  Phcenicia.  Sik^  a  view  has  been  sometimes  taken ;  but  the 
jDOSt  cursory  study  of  the  Assyrian  remains  in  chronological 
order,  is  sufiGkHent  to  dicpioTe  the  theory,  anoe  it  will  at  once 
show  that,  the  earhest  ^pecimesEis  of  Assyrian  art  are  the  most 
un-Egyptian  in  character.  No  doubt  there  are  certain  anaior 
gies  evQn  here,  as  the  preference  for  the  profile,  the  sti&iess 
and  fcHrmaJity,  the  ignc^anoe  or  disregard  of  perspective,  and 
the  Uke;  but  the  analogies  are  exactly  such  as  would  be  toler- 
ably sure  to  oocur  in  the  eariy  efforts  of  any  two  races  not 
very  disBiTnilar  to  one  another,  while  the  UMle  reseoiblancee 
which  al(me  prove  connection,  are  enitn^ely  wanting.  These 
do  not  appear  imtU  we  come  to  monuments  which  belong  to 
the  time  of  Sajrgon,  when  dii^act  connection  between  Egypt  and 
Assyria  seems  to  have  begun,  and  Eigyptiaii  captivesare  known 
to  have  been  transported  into  Mesopotajnia  in  large  numbers.^ 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  entbre  saries  of  Nlmrud  vessels 
is  Phoenician,  and  that  they  were  either  csrried  off  as  spoil 
from  Tyre  and  other  Phcenician  towns,  or  ^Ise  were  the  work- 
manship of  Phcenician  captives  removed  into  Assyria  from 
their  own  country.  The  Bidonians  and  their  kindred  were,  it 
is  rema^rked,  the  most  renowned  workers  in  metal  of  the  an- 
cient world,  and  their  intermediate  position  between  Egypt 
and  Assyria  may,  it  is  suggested,  have  be^a  the  cause  of  the 
existence  among  them  of  a  mixed  art,  half  Assyrian,  baif 
Elgyptian.^  The  theory  is  plausiUe;  but  upon  the  whole  it 
seems  more  ccHisonant  with  all  the  facts  ^^  to  regard  the  series 
in  question  as  in  reality  Assyrian,  modified  from  the  ordinary 
style  by  an  influence  derived  from  Egypt.  Either  Egyptian 
artificers — captives  probably— may  have  wrought  the  bowls 
after  Assyrian  models,  aaad  have  accidentally  varied  the  com- 
mon forms,  more  or  less,  in  the  direction  which  was  natural 
to  them  from  old  habits;  or  Assyrian  artificers,  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  Egypt,  and  anxious  to  improve  their  own  from 
it,  may  have  consciously  adopted  certain  details  from  the  rival 
coimtry.  The  workmanship,  subjects,  and  mode  of  treatment, 
are  all,  it  is  granted,  ''more  Assyrian  than  Egyptian,''  ^^  the 
Aasyrian  cbajracter  being  decidedly  more  marked  than  in  the 
case  of  the  ivories  which  will  be  presently  considered;  yet 
even  in  that  case  the  legitimate  conclusions  seems  to  be 
that  the  gpradmens  are  to  be  regarded  as  native  Assynan, 
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but  as  produoed  abnoTmally,  under  a  strong  fbreign  infto- 
ence. 

The  usual  material  of  the  Assyrian  ornamental  metallurgy 
is  bronze,  composed  of  one  part  of  tin  to  ten  of  copper^  which 
are  exactly  the  proportions  considered  to  be  best  by  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans^  and  still  in  ordinary  use  at  the  present 
day.  In  some  instances,  whwe  more  than  common  strength 
was  required,  as  in  the  togs  of  tripods  and  tables,  the  bronze 
was  ingeniously  cast  over  an  inner  stracture  of  mm.^  This 
practice  was  unknown  to  modem  metallurgists  until  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Assyrian  spedmeos,  from  which  it  has  been  suc- 
cessfully imitated.s»> 

We  may  presume  that,  besides  bronze,  the  Assyrians  used, 
to  a  certain  extent,  silver  and  gold  as  mbaterials  for  omamenttyl 
metal-work.  The  earrings,  bracelets,  ^and  armlets  worn  by 
the  kings  and  the  great  officers  of  state  were  probably  of  the 
more  valuable  metal,  while  the  similar  ornaments  worn  by 
those  of  minor  rank  may  have  been  of  silver.  [PL  LXXVI., 
Fig.  3.]  One  solitary  specimen  only  of  either  class  has  been 
found  ;^  but  Mr.  Layard  discovered  several  moulds,  with 
tasteful  designs  for  earrings,  both  at  Nimrud  and  at  Koyun- 
jik ;  ^  and  the  sculptures  show  that  both  in  these  and  the  other 
personal  ornaments  a  good  deal  of  artistic  excellence  was  ex- 
hibited. The  earrings  are  frequent  in  Uie  form  of  a  cross,  and 
cure  sometimes  delicately  chased.  The  armlets  and  bracelets 
generally  terminate  in  the  heads  of  rams  or  bulls,  which  seem 
to  have  been  rendered  with  spirit  and  taste. 

By  one  or  two  instances  it  appears  that  the  Assyrians  knew 
how  to  inlay  (me  metal  with  another.  [PI.  LXXVI.,  Fig.  5.] 
The  specimens  discovered  are  scarcely  of  an  artistic  character, 
being  merely  winged  scarabwi  outlined  in  gold  on  a  bronze 
ground.**  [PL  LXXVI.,  Fig.  4.]  The  work,  however,  is  deh- 
cate,  and  the  f  CHrm  very  much  more  true  to  nature  than  that 
which  prevailed  in  Egypt. 

The  ivones  of  the  Assyrians  are  inferior  both  to  their  metal 
castings  and  to  their  bas-reliefis.  They  consist  almost  entirely 
of  a  single  series,  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  in  a  chamber  of 
the  North- West  Palace  at  Nimrud,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  slabs 
on  which  was  engraved  the  name  of  Sargon.^^^  The  most  re- 
markable point  connected  with  them  is  the  thoroughly  Egyp- 
tian character  of  the  greater  number,  which  at  first  sight  have 
almost  the  appearance  of  being  importatioiiis  from  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,    i^gyptian  proAks,  bsadrdr^sses,  fashions  of  dreas' 
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ing  the  hair,  ornaments,  attitudes,  meet  ns  at  every  turn; 
while  sometimes  we  find  the  representations  of  Egyptian  gods, 
and  in  two  cases  hieroglyphics  within  cartouches.  (See  PI. 
LXXVIII.)  A  few  specimens  only  are  of  a  distinctly  A683rrian 
type,  as  a  fragment  of  a  panel,  figured  by  Mr.  Layard  ^  (PI. 
LXXVIL,  Fig.  1),  and  one  or  two  others,  in  which  the  guil- 
loche  border  appears. ^^  These  carvings  are  usually  mere  low 
reliefs,  occupying  small  panels  or  tablets,  which  were  mor- 
tised or  glued  to  the  woodwork  of  furniture.  They  were 
sometimes  inlaid  in  parts  with  blue  grass,  or  with  blue  and 
green  pastes  let  into  the  ivory,  and  at  the  same  time  deco- 
rated with  gilding.  Now  and  then  the  relief  is  tolerably  high, 
and  presents  &agments  of  forms  which  seem  to  have  had  some 
artistic  merit.  The  best  of  these  is  the  fore  part  of  a  lion 
walking  among  reeds  (p.  37B),  which  presents  analogies  with  the 
early  art  of  Asia  Minor.  [PI.  LXXVII.,  Fig.  3.]  One  or  two 
stags'  heads  have  likewise  been  found,  designed  and  wrought 
with  much  spirit  and  delicacy.  [PL  LXXVIL,  Fig.  3.]  It  is 
remarked  that  several  of  the  specimens  show  not  only  a  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  art,  but  also  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  method  of  working  in  ivory.  ^^  One  head  of  a  lion 
was  ''  of  singular  beauty,"  but  unfortunately  it  fell  to  pieces  at 
the  very  moment  of  discovery. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  objects  here  described  may  be 
actual  specimens  of  Egyptian  art,  sent  to  Sargon  as  tribute  or 
presents,  or  else  carried  ofS.  as  plunder  in  his  Egyptian  expe- 
dition. The  appearance,  however,  which  even  the  most  Egyp- 
tian of  them  present,  on  a  close  examination,  is  rather  that  of 
Assyrian  works  imitated  from  Egyptian  models  than  of  gen- 
uine Egyptian  productions.  For  instance,  in  the  tablet  figured 
on  the  page  opposite,  where  we  see  hieroglyphics  within  a 
cartouche,  the  orik  or  symbol  of  life,^'  the  solar  disk,  the 
double  ostrich-plmne,  the  long  hair-dress  ccdled  namma,  and 
the  tarn  or  hukupha  sceptre^® — all  unnustakable  Egyptian 
features— we  observe  a  style  of  drapery  which  is  quite  im- 
known  in  Egypt,  while  in  several  respects  it  is  Assyrian,  or  at 
least  Mesopotamian.  It  is  scanty,  like  that  of  all  Assyrian 
robed  figures ;  striped,  like  the  draperies  of  the  Chaldaeans  and 
Babylonians ;  fringed  with  a  broad  fringe  elaborately  colored, 
as  Assyrian  fringes  are  known  to  have  been;  ^  and  it  has 
large  hanging  sleeves  also  fringed,  a  fashion  which  appears 
once  or  twice  upon  the  Nimrud  sculptiu^es.^  [PL  LXXVII., 
Fig.  4.]    But  if  this  specimen,  notwithstanding  its  numerous 
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and  striking  Egyptian  features,  is  rightly  regarded  as  Meso- 
potamian,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  rest  of  the  series 
must  still  more  decidedly  be  assigned  to  native  genius. 

The  enamelled  bricks  of  the  Assyrians  are  among  the  most 
interesting  remains  of  their  art.  It  is  from  these  bricks  alone 
that  we  are  able  to  judge  at  all  fully  of  their  knowledge  and 
ideas  with  reepect  to  color;  and  it  is  from  them  also  chiefly 
that  an  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  coloring  materials  em- 
ployed by  the  Assyrian  artists.  The  bricks  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes— those  which  are  merely  patterned,  and  those 
which  contain  designs  representing  men  and  animals.  The 
patterned  bricks  have  nothing  about  them  which  is  very  re- 
markable. They  present  the  usual  guUloches,  rosettes,  bands, 
scrolls,  etc.,  such  as  are  found  in  the  painted  chambers  and  in 
the  ornaments  on  dresses,  varied  with  geometrical  figures,  as 
circles,  hexagons,  octagons,  and  the  like ;  and  sometimes  with 
a  sort  of  arcade-work,  which  is  curious,  if  not  very  beauti- 
ful.^ [PI.  LXXIX.,  Fig.  1.]  The  colors  chiefly  ufeed  in  the 
patterns  are  pale  green,  pale  yellow,  dark  brown,  and  white. 
Now  and  then  an  intense  blue  and  a  bright  red  occur,  generally 
together ;  '^  but  these  positive  hues  are  rare,  and  the  taste  of 
the  Assyrians  seems  to  have  led  them  to  prefer,  for  their  pat- 
terned walls,  pale  and  dull  hues.  The  same  prefer^ice  ap- 
pears, even  more  strikingly,  in  the  bricks  on  which  designs 
are  represented.  There  the  tints  almost  exclusively  used  are 
pale  yellow,  pale  greenish  blue,  olive-green,  white,  and  a 
brownish  black.  It  is  suggested  that  the  colors  have  faded,^ 
but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  The  Assyrians,  when  they 
used  the  primitive  hues,  seem,  except  in  the  case  of  red,  to 
have  employed  subdued  tints  of  them,  and  red  they  appear  to 
have  introduced  very  sparingly  ?2a5  Olive-green  they  affected 
for  groimds,  and  they  occasionally  used  other  half -tints.  A 
pale  orange  and  a  delicate  lilac  or  pale  purple  were  found  at 
Khorsabad,**  while  brown  (as  already  observed)  is  far  more 
common  on  the  bricks  than  black.  Thus  the  general  tone  of 
their  coloring  is  quiet,  not  to  say  sombre.  There  is  no  striving 
after  brilliant  effects.  The  Assyrian  artist  seeks  to  please  by 
the  elegance  of  his  f  onus  and  the  harmony  of  his  hues,  not  to 
startle  by  a  display  of  bright  and  strongly-contrasted  colors. 
.  The  tints  used  in  a  single  composition  vary  f  roni  three  to 
five,  which  latter  number  they  seem  never  to  exceed.  The 
following  are  the  combinations  of  five  hues  which  occur; 
brown,  green,  blue^  dark  yelloif,  and  pale  yellow;^  orange, 
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lilac,  white,  yellow,  and  oliVe-giroeii.^  Combinations  of  four 
hues  are  much  more  c<»nmon:  e.g.,  red,  white,  yellow,  and 
black;*®  deep  yellow,  brown-black,  white,  and  pale  yellow ;« 
lilac,  yellow,  white,  and  green  ;^  ye^ow,  blue,  white,  and 
brown  ;^  and  yellcrw,  blue,  white,  and  olive-green.**  Some- 
times the  tints  are  as  few  as  three,  the  ground  in  these  cases 
being  generally  of  a  hue  used  also  in  the  figures.  Thus  we 
have  yellow,  blue,  and  white  on  a  blue  ground,^  and  again 
the  same  colors  on  a  yellow  ground.^  We  have  also  the 
simple  combinations  of  white  and  yellow  on  a  bhie  ground,*"* 
and  of  white  and  yellow  on  an  olive-green  ground.*"' 

In  every  case  there  is  a  great  harmony  in  the  coioiing.  We 
find  no  harsh  contrasts.  Either  the  tones  are  all  subdued,  or 
if  any  are  intense  and  positive,  then  all  (or  almost  all)  are  so. 
Intense  red  occurs  in  two  fragments  of  patterned  bricks  found 
by  Mr,  Layard.***  It  is  balanced  by  intense  blue,  and  accom^ 
panied  in  each  case  by  a  full  brown  and  a  clear  white,  while  in 
one  case***  it  is  further  accompanied  by  a  pale  green,  which 
has  a  very  good  effect.  A  similar  red  appears  on  a  design  fig- 
ured by  M.  Botta.***  Its  accompaniments  are  white,  black,  and 
full  yellow.  Where  lilac  occurs,  it  is  balanced  by  its  comple- 
mentary color,  yellow,**^  or  by  yellow  and  owmge,***  and  fur- 
ther accompanied  by  white.  It  is  noticeable  also  that  bright 
hues  are  not  placed  one  against  the  other,  but  are  separated 
by  narrow  bands  of  white,  or  bi'own  and  white.  This  use  of 
white  gives  a  great  delicacy  and  refinement  to  the  coloring, 
which  is  saved  by  it,  even  where  the  hues  are  tiie  strongest, 
from  being  coarse  or  vulgar. 

The  drawing  of  the  designs  resembles  that  of  the  sculptures 
except  that  the  figures  are  generally  slimmer  and  less  muscu- 
lar. The  chief  peculiarity  is  the  strength  of  the  outline,  which 
is  almost  always  colored  differently  from  the  object  drawn, 
either  white,  black,  yeUow,  or  brown.  G^erally  it  is  of  a 
uniform  thickness  (as  in  Na  I. ,  PI.  LXXIX. ,  Fig.  2) ;  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  it  has  that  variety  which  characterises  good 
drawing  (as  in  No.  n.,  PL  LXXIX.,  Fig.  2).  Occasionally  there 
is  a  curious  combination  of  the  two  styles,  as  in  the  specimen 
(PL  LXXX.,  Fig.  l)--4he  most  interesting  yet  discovered 
—where  the  dresses  of  the  two  main  figures  are  coarsely 
outlined  in  yellow,  while  the  remainder  of  the  design  is 
very  lightly  sketched  in  a  brownish  black. 

The  size  of  the  designs  varies  considerably.  Ordinarily  the 
figures  are  small,  each  brick  containing  several;  butsomstimes 
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a  (seale  hap  been  adopted  of  «ach  a  size  that  porticms  of  the 
same  figure  must  have  been  on  different  bricks.  A  foot  and 
leg  brought  by  Mr.  Layard  from  Nimrud  must  have  belonged 
to  a  man  a  foot  high;^  while  part  of  a  human  face  discovered 
in  the  same  locality  is  said  to  indicate,  tor  the  form  to  which 
it  belonged,  a  bei^t  of  three  feet.^  Such  a  size  as  this  is, 
however,  very  imusual. 

It  is  scar oely  necessary  to  state  that  the  designs  on  the 
bricks  are  entirely  destitute  of  cJiiaroacvro,  The  browns  and 
blacks,  like  the  blues,  yellows,  and  reds,  are  simply  used  to 
ezparess  loeal  color.  They  are  employed  for  hair,  eyeS)  eye^ 
brows,  and  sometimes  for  bows  and  sandals.  The  other  colors 
are  applied  aafoUows:  yellow  is  used  for  flesh,  for  shafts  of 
wcsapons,  for  horse-trappings,  scHnetimas  for  horses,  for  char- 
iots, cups,  earrings,  brcMseleta,  fringes,  for  wing-feathers,  occa- 
sionally for  heUnets,  and  almost  always  for  the  hoofs  of  horses; 
blue  is  used  for  shields,  for  horses,  for  some  parts  of  horse- 
trappings,  armor,  and  dresses,  for  flsh,  and  for  feathers; 
white  is  employed  for  the  inner  part  of  the  eye,  for  the  linen 
shirts  worn  by  men,  for  the  marking  on  flsh  and  feathers,  for 
horses,  for  buildings,^  for  patterns  on  dresses,  for  rams^  heads, 
and  for  portions  of  Uie  tiara  of  the  king.  Olive-green  seems 
to  occur  only  aa  a  ground ;  red  only  in  some  parts  of  the  royal 
tiara,  orange  ajoul  lilac  only  in  the  wings  of  winged  monsters.^ 
It  is  doubtful  how  far  we  n^ay  trust  the  colors  on  the  bricks  as 
accurately  or  approximately  resembling  the  real  local  hues. 
In  some  cases  the  intention  evidently  is  to  be  true  to  nature, 
as  in  the  eyes  and  hair  of  men,  in  the  representations  of  flesh, 
fish,  shields,  bows,  buildings,  etc.  The  yellow  of  horses  may 
r^resent  cream-color,  and  the  blue  may  stand  for  gray,  as 
distinct  from  white,  which  seems  to  have  been  correctly  ren- 
dered. ^^  The  scarlet  and  white  of  the  king^s  tiara  is  likely  to  be 
true.  When,  however,  we  find  eyeballs  and  eyebrows  white, 
while  the  inner  part  of  the  eye  is  yellow,^^  the  blade  of  swords 
yellow,**^  and  horses'  hoofs  blue,^^  we  seem  to  have  proof  that, 
sometimes  at  any  xate,  local  color  was  intentionally  neglected, 
the  artist  limiting  hmsmlf  to  certain  hues,  and  being  therefore 
obliged  to  reader  some  objects  untruly.  Thus  we  must  not 
conclude  from  the  colors  of  dresses  and  horse-trappings  on 
the  bricks — which  are  thra^  only,  yellow,  blue,  and  white^ 
that  the  Assyrians  used  no  other  hues  than  these,  even  for  the 
robes  of  their  kings.^  It  is  far  mcore  probable  that  they 
employed  a  variety  of  tints  in  their  apparel,  but  did  not 
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attempt  to   render    that  variety  on   the   ordinary  painted 
bricks.«« 

The  pigments  used  by  the  AseyrianB  seem  to  have  derived 
their  tints  entirely  from  minerals.  The  opaque  white  is  foimd 
to  be  oxide  of  tin ;  the  yellow  is  the  antimoniate  of  lead,  or 
Naples  yellow,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  tin;  the  blue  is 
oxide  of  copper,  without  any  cobalt;  the  green  is  also  from 
copper;  the  brown  is  from  iron;  and  the  red  is  a  suboxide  of 
copper.""  The  bricks  were  dightly  baked  before  being 
painted;  they  were  then  taken  from  the  kiln,  painted  and 
enamelled  on  one  side  only,  the  flux  and  glazes  used  being 
composed  of  silicate  of  soda  aided  by  oxide  of  lead ;  **  thus  pre- 
pared, they  were  again  submitted  to  the  action  of  fire,  care 
being  taken  to  place  the  painted  side  upwards,**  and  having 
been  thoroughly  baked  were  then  ready  for  use. 

The  Assyrian  intaglios  on  stones  and  gems  are  commonly 
of  a  rude  description;  but  occasionally  they  exhibit  a  good 
deal  of  delicacy,  and  sometimes  even  of  grace.  They  are  cut 
upon  serpentine,  jasper,  chalcedony,  cornelian,  agate,  sienite, 
quartz,  loadstone,  amazon-stone,  and  lapis-lazuli.^  The  usual 
form  of  the  stone  is  cylindrical ;  the  sides,  however,  being  either 
slightly  convex  or  slightly  concave,  most  frequently  the  latter. 
[PL  LXXIX.,  Fig.  3.]  The  cylinder  is  always  perforated  in 
the  direction  of  its  axis.  Besides  this  ordinary  form,  a  few 
gems  shaped  like  the  Greek— that  is,  either  round  or  oval — 
have  been  found:  and  numerous  impressions  from  such  gems 
on  sealing-clay  show  that  they  must  have  been  tolerably  com- 
mon.^^  The  subjects  which  occur  are  mostly  the  same  as 
those  on  the  sculpt]ires — ^warriors  pursuing  their  foes,  hunters 
in  full  chase,  the  king  slaying  a  lion,  winged  bulls  before  the 
sacred  tree,  acts  of  worship  and  other  religious  or  mythologi- 
cal scenes.  [PI.  LXXXI. ,  Fig.  1.]  There  appears  to  have  been 
a  gradual  improvement  in  the  workmanship  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  when  the  art  culminates.  A 
cylinder  found  in  the  ruins  of  Sennacherib's  palace  at  Koyun- 
jik,  which  is  believed  with  reason  to  have  been  his  signet,*** 
is  scarcely  surpassed  in  delicacy  of  execution  by  any  intaglio 
of  the  Greeks.  [PI.  LXXXI.,  Fig.  1.]  The  design  has  a  good 
deal  of  the  tisual  stiffness,  though  even  here  something  may  be 
said  for  the  ibex  or  wild-goat  which  stands  upon  the  lotus 
flower  to  the  left;  but  the  special  excellence  of  the  gem  is  in 
the  fineness  and  minuteness  of  its  execution.  The  intaglio  is 
not  very  deep;  but  all  the  details  are  beautifully  sharp  and 
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distinct,  while  they  are  on  eo  gmall  A  scale  that  it  requires  a 
ihagnif ying  glass  to  distinguish  them.  The  material  of  the 
eylindei^  is  translueent  green  felspar,  or  amazon-stone,  one  of 
the  hardest  suhstances  known  to  the  lapidary.*** 

The  fictile  art  of  the  Assyrians  in  its  higher  branches,  as 
employed  for  directly  artistic  purposes,  has  beeA  already  con- 
sidered ;  but  a  few  pages  may  be  now  devoted  to  the  humbler 
divisions  of  the  subject,  where  the  useful  preponderates  over 
the  ornamental.  The  pottery  of  Assyria  bears  a  general 
resemblance  iii  shape,  form,  eltid  use  to  thatof  Egypt;  but  still 
it  has  certain  specific  diff ertooes.  According  to  Mr.  Birch,  it 
is,  generally  speaking,  **  finer  in  its  paste,  brighter  in  its 
color,  employed  in  thinn^  masses,  and  for  purposes  not 
known  in  Egypt; "  ^  Abundant  and  excellent  clay  is  furnished 
by  the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  more  especially  by  those  parts  of 
it  which  are  subject  to  the  annual  inundation.  The  chief 
employm^t  of  this  material  by  the  Assyrians  was  for  bricks, 
which  were  either  simply  dried  in  the  sun,  or  esfpoeed  to  the 
action  of  fire  in  a  kiln.  In  this  latter  case  they  seem  to  have 
been  unif oimly  slack-baked ;  they  are  light  for  their  size,  and 
are  of  a  pale-red  color.  *i  The  clay  of  which  the  bricks  were 
composed  was  mixed  with  stubble  or  vegetable  fibre,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  it  together—a  practice  common  to  the 
Assyrians  with  the  Egyptians  ^  and  the  Babylonians.^  This 
fibre  still  ap]()eaTS  in  the  sun-dried  bricks,  but  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  heat  of  the  kiln  in  the  case  of  Uie  baked 
bricks,  leaving  behind  it,  however,  in  the  day  traces  of  ihe 
stalks  or  stems.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  bricks  vary. 
They  are  most  conunonly  square,  or  nearly  bo  ;  but  occasionally^ 
the  shape  more  resembles  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  and 
modem  English  brick,^  the  width  being  about  half  the  length, 
and  the  thickness  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  wid^.  The 
greatest  size  to  which  the  square  bricks  attain  is  a  length  and* 
width  of  about  two  f  eet.^  F^om  this  maximum  they  descend 
by  manifold  gradations  to  a  minimTmi  of  one  foot.  The  ob- 
long bricks  are  smaller;  they  seldom  much  exceed  a  foot  in 
length,  and  in  width  vary  from  six  to  seven  and  a  half  inches.^ 
Whatever  the  shape  and  size  of  the  bricks,  thdr  thickness  is 
nearly  uniform,  the  thinnest  being  as  much  as  three  inches  in 
thickness,  and  the  thickest  not  more  than  four  inches  or  four 
and  a  half.  Each  brick  was  made  in  a  wooden  frame  or 
mould.^  Most  of  the  baked  bricks  were  iasciib^)  not  how- 
ever like  the  Chaldeean,***  the  Egyptian, •«*  and*  tlie  Ba1>ylo- 
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nian,^  with  an  inscription  in  a  conall  square  or  oval  depression 
near  the  centre  of  one  of  the  broad  faces,  but  with  one  which 
either  covered  the  whole  of  one  such  face,  or  else  ran  along  the 
edge.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  inscription  was  stamped  upon 
the  bricks  by  a  single  impression,  or  whether  it  was  inscribed 
by  the  potter  with  a  triangular  style.  -  Mr.  Birch  thinks 
the  former  was  the  means  used,  ''as  the  trouble  of  writing 
upon  each  brick  would  have  been  aidless.  "^^^  Mr.  Layard, 
however,  is  of  a  different  opinion.  ^^ 

In  speaking  of  the  Assyrian  writing,  some  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  terra  cotta  cylinders  and  tablets,  which  in  Assyria 
replaced  t^e  parchment  and  papjrrus  of  otiier  nations,  being 
the  most  ordinary  writing  materiel  in  use  through  the  coun- 
try.^ The  purity  and  fineness  of  the  material  thus  employed 
is  very  remarkable,  as  well  as  its  strength,  of  which  advantage 
was  taken  to  make  the  cylinders  hollow,  and  thus  at  once  to 
render  l^em  cheaper  and  more  portable.  The  terra  cotta  of 
the  cylinders  and  tablets  is  sometimes  unglazed;  sometimes 
the  natural  surface  has  been  covered  with  a  "'  vitreous  sili< 
cious  glaze  or  white  coating/^  ^*  The  color  varies,  being  some- 
times a  bright  polished  brown,  sometimes  a  pale  yellow,  some- 
times pink,  and  sometimes  a  very  dark  tint,  nearly  black.  ^^ 
The  most  usual  color  however  for  cylinders  is  pale  yellow,  and 
for  tablets  light  red,  or  pink.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  both 
these  cases  the  characters  were  impressed  separately  by  the 
hand,  a  smallmetal  style  of  rod  being  used  for  the  piirpose. 

Terra  cotta  vessels,  glazed  and  unglazed,  were  in  common 
use  among  the  Assyrians,  for  drinking  and  other  domestic  pur- 
poses. They  comprised  vases,  lamps,  jugs,  amphorsB,  saucers, 
jars,  etc.  [PL  LXXX.,  Fig.  %,]  The  material  of  the  vessels  is 
fine,  though  generally  rather  yellow  in  tone.^^  The  shapes  pre- 
sent no  great  novelty,  being  for  the  most  part  such  as  are 
found  both  in  the  old  Ghaldaeian  tombs^^  and  in  ordinary  Ro- 
man sepulohres."^  Among  the  most  elegant  are  the  funereal  ( ?) 
urns  discovered  by  M.  Botta  at  Khorsabad,  which  are  egg- 
shaped,  with  a  small  opening  at  top,  a  short  and  very  scanty 
pedestal,  and  two  raised  rings,  one  rather  delicately  chased, 
by  way  of  ornament,  [PI.  LXXXI.,  Fig.  2.J  Another  graceful 
form  is  that  of  the  large  jars  uncovered  at  Nimrud  (see 
H.  LXXXn.,  Fig.  1),  of  which  Mr.  Layard  gives  a  repre- 
sentation.^ Still  more  tasteful  are  some  of  the  examples 
which  occur  upon  the  bas-rehefs,  and  seemingly  represent 
earthem  vases.    Among  these  may  be  particularized  alustral 
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ewer  restiiig  in  a  stand  supported  by  bulls'  feet,  which  appears 
in  front  of  a  temple  at  Khorsabad«>  (PI  .LXXXI. ,  Fig.  8),  and  a 
wine  vase  (see  PL  LXXXI.,  Fig.  4)  of  ample  dimensions, 
which  is  found  in  a  banquet  so^ie  at  the  same  place.  ^  Some 
of  the  lamps  are  also  graceful  enough,  and  seem  to  be  the  pro- 
totypes out  of  which  were  developed  the  more  elaborate  pro- 
ductions of  the  Greeks.  [PI.  LXXXIL,  Fig.  2.]  Others  are 
more  simple,  being  without  ornament  of  any  kind,  and  nearly 
resembling  a  modem  tea-pot  (see  No. ,  lY.  PI.  LXXXTT. ,  Fig.  2) . 
The  glased  pottery  is,  for  the  most  part,  tastefully  colored. 
An  amphora,  with  twisted  £u*ms,  found  at  Nimrud  (see  PL 
LXXXUI.,  Fig,  1)  is  of  two  colors,  a  warm  yellow,  and  a  cold 
bluish  green.  The  green  predominates  in  the  upper,  the  yel- 
low in  the  under  portion;  but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
blending  or  mottling  in  the  mid-region,  which  has  a  very  pleas- 
ant effect.  A  similarly  mottled  character  is  presented  by  two 
other  amphorsB  from  the  same  plate,  where  the  general  hue  is 
a  yellow  which  varies  in  intensity,  and  the  mottling  is  with  a 
violet  blua  In  some  cases  the  colors  are  not  blended,  but 
sharply  defined  by  lines,  as  in  a  curious  spouted  cup  figured  by 
Mr.  Layard,  and  in  several  fragmentary  specimens.  ^^  Painted 
patterns  are  not  uncommon  upon  the  glazed  pottery,  though 
upon  the  unglazed  they  are  scarcely  ever  found.  The  most 
usual  colors  are  blue,  yellow,  and  white;  brown,  purple,  and 
lilac  have  been  met  with  occasionally.  These  colors  are 
thought  to  be  derived  chiefly  from  metallic  oxides,  over  which 
was  laid  aj»  a  glazing  a  vitreous  silicated  substance.^  On  the 
whole,  porcelain  of  this  fine  kind  is  rare  in  the  Assyrian  re- 
mains, and  must  be  regarded  as  a  material  that  was  precious 
and  used  by  few. 

Assyrian  glass  is  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  objects 
which  have  been  exhumed.  M.  Botta  compared  it  to  certain 
fabrics  of  Venice  and  Bohemia,***  into  which  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent colors  are  artificially  introduced.  But  a  careful  analy- 
sis has  shown  that  the  lovely  prismatic  hues  which  delight  us 
in  the  Assyrian  specimens,  varying  under  different  lights  with 
all  the  delicacy  aqd  brilliancy  of  the  opal,  are  due,  not  to  art, 
but  to  the  wonder-working  hand  of  time,  which,  as  it  destroys 
the  fabric,  compassionately  invests  it  with  additional  grace 
and  beauty.  Assyrian  glass  was  either  transparent  or  stained 
with  a  single  imiform  color.  ^  It  was  composed,  in  the  usual 
^ay,  by  a  mixture  of  sand  or  silex  with  alkalis,  and,  like  the 
Egyptian,^  appears  to  have  been  first  rudely  fashioned  into 
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shape  by  the  blowpipe.  It  was  then  more  carefully  shaped, 
and,  where  necessary,  hoUowed  out  by  a  turimig  machine,  the 
noarks  of  which  are  fiometimes  still  vi^ble.^  The  principal 
spedmena  which  have  be^n  discovered  are  small  bottles  and 
bowls,  the  former  not  more  thai^  three  or  four  inches  high,  the 
latter  from  four  to  five  inches  ixi  diameter.  [PL  LXXXJU., 
Fig.  4.]  The  vessels  are  occaaippAlly  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  a  king,  as  is  the  Ciase  in  the  famous  vase  of  Sargon,  found 
by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nip^irud,  which  is  here  figured.  [PI. 
LXXXin.,  Fig.  9']  tW  i3  the  earliest  known  specimen  of 
trunsparent  glass,  which  is  noli  found  in  EJgypt  until  1^  time 
of  the  Piaammetichi.  The  Assyrians  used  also  opaque  glass, 
which  they  colored,  sometimes  red,  with  the  suboxide  of  cop- 
per, sometimes  white,  sometimes  of  other  huB&  They  seem 
not  to  have  been  able  to  form  masses  oi  glass  of  any  consider- 
able size  ;  and  thus  the  ei^p^ojonent  of  the  material  uLust  have 
been  limited  to  a  few  ornamental,  rather  than  useful,  purposes. 
A  curious  specimen  is  that  of  a  pipe  or  tube,  honeycombed 
externally,  which  Mr.  Layard  exhumed  at  Koyunjik,  and  of 
which  the  cut  (PL  LXXXIII.,  Fig.  1)  is  a  rough  representa- 
tion. 

An  object  found  at  Nimrud,  in  close  connection  with  several 
glass  vessels,^  is  of  a  character  sufficiently  similar  to  render 
its  introduction  in  Hub  place  not  inappropriate.  This  is  a  lens 
composed  of  rock  crystal,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
and  nearly  an  inch  thick,  having  one  plain  and  one  convex  sur- 
face, and  somewhat  rudely  shaped  cmd  polished,  which,  how- 
ever, gives  a  tolerably  distinct  focus  at  the  distance  of  ^  inches 
from  the  plsme  side,  and  which  may  have  been  used  either  as 
a  magnifying  glass  or  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
form  is  slightly  oval,  the  longest  diameter  being  one  ax|d  six- 
tenths  inch,  the  shortest  one  and  f  Qur-tenths  inch.  The  thick- 
ness  is  not  uniform,  but  greater  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
The  plane  surface  is  iU-poUshed  and  scratched,  the  convex  one, 
not  polished  on  a  concave  spherical  disk,  but  fashioned  on  a 
lapidary's  wheel,  or  by  some  method  equaUy  rude.^^  As  a 
burn^g-glass  the  lens  haa  no  great  power  j  but  it  magnifies 
fairly,  and  may  have  been  of  great  use  to  those  who  inscribed, 
pr  to  those  who  sought  to  decipher,  the  royal  memoirs.^  It 
is  the  only  object  of  the  kind  that  ha£  been  found  among  the 
remains  of  antiquity,  though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  lenses 
were  known  and  were  used  as  buruiug-glaasesby  the  Greeks.^ 

Some  examples  have  been  already   given  illustrating  the 
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tasteful  ornamentation  of  Aj9g3rrian  furniture.  It  consisted,  so 
far  as  we  know,  of  tables,  chairs,  couches,  high  stools,  foot- 
stools, and  stands  with  shelves  to  hold  the  articles  needed  for 
domestic  purposes.  As  the  objects  themselves  have  in  all 
cases  ceased  to  exist,  leaving  behind  them  only  a  few  frag- 
ments, it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  bas-reliefis  for 
such  notices  as  may  be  thence  derived  of  their  construction 
and  character.  In  these  representations  the  most  ordinary 
form  of  table  is  one  in  which  the  principal  of  our  camp-stools 
seems  to  be  adopted,  the  legs  crossing  each  other  as  in  the  illus- 
trations (PI.  LXXXI V. ).  Only  two  legs  are  represented,  but  we 
must  undoubtedly  regard  these  two  as  concealing  two  others 
of  the  same  kind  at  the  opx>OBite  end  of  the  table.  The  legs  or- 
dinarily terminate  in  the  feet  of  animals,  sometimes  of  bulls, 
but  more  commonly  of  horses.  Sometimes  between  the  two 
legs  we  see  a  species  of  central  pillar,  which,  however,  is  not 
traceable  below  the  point  where  the  legs  cross  one  another. 
The  pillar  itself  is  either  twisted  or  plain  (see  No.  HE.,  PL 
LXXXIV.).  Another  form  of  table,  less  often  met  with,  but  sim- 
pler, closely  resembles  the  common  table  of  the  modems.  It  has 
merely  the  necessary  flat  top,  with  perpendicular  legs  at  the 
comers.  The  skill  of  the  cabinet-makers  enabled  them  to  dis- 
pense in  most  instances  with  cross-bars  (see  No.  I.),  which  are, 
however,  sometimes  seen  (see  No.  II.,  No.  III.,  and  No.  IV.), 
imiting  the  legs  of  this  kind  of  tables.  The  comers  are  often 
ornamented  with  lions*  or  rams*  heads,  and  the  feet  are  fre- 
quently in  imitation  of  some  animal  form  (see  No.  ni.  and  No. 
IV.).  Occasionally  we  find  a  representation  of  a  three-legged 
table,  as  the  specimen  (PL  LXXXIV.,  Fig.  4),  which  is  from  a 
relief  at  Eoyunjik.  The  height  of  tables  appears  to  have  been 
greater  than  with  ourselves  ;  the  lowest  reach  nearly  to  a 
man's  middle;  the  highest  are  level  with  the  upper  x)art  of  the 
chest. 

Assyrian  thrones  and  chairs  were  very  elaborate.  The 
throne  of  Sennacherib  exhibited  on  its  sides  and  arms  three 
rows  of  carved  figures,  one  above  another  (PL  LXXXIV.,  Fig. 
8),  supporting  the  bars  with  their  hands.  The  bars,  the  arms, 
and  the  back  were  patterned.  The  legs  ended  in  a  pine-shaped 
ornament,  very  common  in  Assyrian  furniture.  Over  the 
back  was  thrown  an  embroidered  cloth  fringed  at  the  end, 
which  himg  down  nearly  to  the  floor.  A  throne  of  Sai^n's 
was  adorned  on  its  sides  with  three  human  figures,  apparently 
representations  of  the  king,  below  which  waa  the  war-horse 
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of  the  monarch,  caparisoned  as  for  battle.*^  [PI.  LXXXV., 
Fig.  1.]  Another  throne  of  the  same  monarch's  had  two  large 
and  four  small  figures  of  men  at  the  side,  while  the  back  was 
supported  on  either  side  by  a  human  figure  of  superior  dimen- 
sions.'^ The  use  of  chairs  with  high  backs,  like  these,  was 
apparently  confined  to  the  monarchs.  Persons  of  less  exalted 
rank  were  content  to  sit  on  seats  which  were  either  stools,  or 
chairs  with  a  low  back  level  with  the  arms.^ 

Seats  of  this  kind,  whether  thrones  or  chairs,  were  no  doubt 
constructed  mainly  of  wood.  The  ornamental  work  may, 
however,  have  been  of  bronze,  either  cast  into  the  necessary 
shape,  or  wrought  into  it  by  the  hammer.  The  animal  heads 
at  the  ends  of  arms  seem  to  have  fallen  under  the  latter  de- 
scription.^ [PI.  LXXXV.,  Fig.  2.]  In  some  cases,  ivorjr  was 
among  the  materials  used:  it  has  been  found  in  the  legs  of  a 
throne  at  Koyxmjik,*^  and  may  not  improbably  have  entered 
into  the  ornamentation  of  the  beet  furniture  very  much  more 
generally. 

The  couches  which  we  find  represented  upon  the  sculptures 
are  of  a  simple  character.  The  body  is  fiat,  not  curved;  the 
legs  are  commonly  plain,  and  fastened  to  each  other  by  a 
cross-bar,  sometimes  teiininating  in  the  favorite  pine-shaped 
ornament.  One  end  only  is  raised,  and  this  usually  curves 
inward  nearly  in  a  semicircle.  [PI.  LXXXV.,  Fig.  3.]  The 
couches  are  decidedly  lower  than  the  Egyptian;*'  and  do 
not,  like  them,  require  a  stool  or  steps  in  order  to  ascend 
them. 

Stools,  however,  are  used  with  the  chairs  or  thrones  of 
which  mention  was  made  above — lofty  seats,  where  such  a 
support  for  the  sitter's  feet  was  imperatively  required.  [PL 
LXXXV.,  Fig.  4.]  They  are  sometimes  plain  at  the  sides,  and 
merely  cut  en  chevron  at  the  base;  sometimes  highly  orna- 
mented, terminating  in  lions'  feet  supported  on  cones,  in  the 
same^w  (or  in  volutes),  supported  on  balls,  and  otherwise 
adorned  with  volutes,  lion  castings,  and  the  like.  The  most 
elaborate  specimen  is  the  stool  (No.  III.)  which  supports  the 
feet  of  Asshur-bani-pal's  queen  on  a  relief  brought  from  the 
North  Palace  at  Koyimjik,  and  now  in  the  Nationjtl  Collection. 
Here  the  upper  comers  exhibit  the  favorite  gradincs,  guarding 
and  keeping  in  place  an  embroidered  cushion ;  the  legs  are  or- 
namented with  rosettes  and  with  horizontal  mouldings,  they 
are  connected  together  by  two  bars,  the  lower  one  adorned 
with  a  number  of  double  volutes,  and  the  upi^er  one  with  two 
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lions  standing  back  to  back;  the  stool  stands  on  balls,  sur^ 
mounted  first  by  a  double  moulding,  and  ^  then  by  yo« 
lutes. 

Stands  with  shelves  often  terminate,  like  other  articles  of 
furniture,  in  animals^  feet,  most  conunonly  lions^  as  in  the  ac- 
companying specimens.    [PL  LXXXV.,  Fig.  6.] 

Of  the  embroidered  robes  and  draperies  of  the  Assyrians,  as 
of  their  furniture,  we  can  judge  only  by  the  representations 
made  of  them  upon  the  bas-reliefs.  The  delicate  texture  of 
such  fabrics  has  prevented  them  from  descending  to  our  day 
even  in  the  most  tattered  condition;  and  the  ancient  testimo- 
nies on  the  subject  are  for  the  most  part  too  remote  from  the 
times  of  the  Assyrians  to  be  of  much  value.  >bo  EzekieFs  no- 
tice ^  is  the  only  one  which  comes  within  such  a  period  of  As- 
syria's fall  as  to  make  it  an  important  testimony,  and  even 
from  this  we  cannot  gather  much  that  goes  beyond  the  evi- 
dence of  the  sculptures.  The  sculptures  show  us  that  robes 
and  draperies  of  all  kinds  were  almost  always  more  or  lees 
patterned;  and  this  patterning,  which  is  generally  of  an  ex- 
tremely elaborate  kind,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  was  the 
work  of  the  needle.  Sometimes  the  ornamentation  is  confined 
to  certain  i)ortions  of  garments,  as  to  the  ends  of  sleeves  and 
the  bottoms  of  robes  or  tunics ;  at  others  it  is  extended  over  the 
whole  dress.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  the  gar- 
ments of  the  kings,  which  are  of  a  magnificence  difficult  to 
describe,  or  to  represent  within  a  narrow  compass.  [PI. 
LXXXVI.,  Fig.  1.1  One  or  two  specimens,  however,  may  be 
given  almost  at  random,  indicating  different  styles  of  orna- 
mentation usual  in  the  royal  apx>arel.  Other  examples  will  be 
seen  in  the  many  illustrations  throughout  this  volume  where 
the  king  is  represented.*'^  It  is  remarkable  that  the  earliest 
representations  exhibit  the  most  elaborate  types  of  all,  after 
which  a  reaction  seems  to  set  in — simplicity  is  affected,  which, 
however,  is  gradually  tr^iched  upon,  until  at  last  a  magnifi- 
cence is  reached  little  short  of  that  which  prevailed  in  the  age 
of  the  first  monuments.  The  draperies  of  Asshur^izir-pal  in 
the  north-west  palace  at  Nimrud,  are  at  once  more  minutely 
labored  and  more  tasteful  than  those  of  any  later  time.  Be- 
sides elegant  but  unmeaning  patterns,  they  exhibit  human 
and  animal  forms,  sacred  trees,  sphinxes,  griffins,  winged 
horses,  and  oocasionally  bull-hunts  and  lion-hunts.  The  up. 
per  part  of  this  king's  dress  is  in  one  instance  almost  covered 
with  figures,  which  range  themselves  round  a  circular  breast 
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ornament,  whereof  the  cut  opposite  is  a  rq^resentatiGn.  Etoe- 
where  his  apparel  is  less  superb,  and  indeed  it  presents  almost 
every  degree  of  richness,  from  the  wonderful  embroidery  of 
tiiie  robe  just  mentioned  to  absolute  piainsiess,  in  thecdetoated 
picture  of  the  li(Mi-hunt.*»  [PI.  LXXXVL,  Fig.  2.]  With  Sar- 
gon,  the  next  king  who  has  left  many  montmienta,  the  case  is' 
remarkably  difiereut.  Sargon  is  represented  always  in  the 
same  dress^- a  long  fringed  robe,  embroidered  simply  with  ro- 
settes, which  are  spread  somewhat  scantily  over  its  whole  sur^ 
face.  Sennachecib's  appar^  is  nearly  of  the  same  kind^  or,  if 
anything,  richer,  though  sometimes  the  rosettes  are  omitted.^ 
His  grandson,  Asshur-bani-pal,  also  afiects  the  rosette  orna- 
ment, but  reverts  alike  to  the  taste  and  the  elaboration  of  the 
early  kings.  He  wears  a  breast  ornament  containing  human 
figures,  around  which  are  ranged  a  number  of  minute  and 
elaborate  patterns.    [PL  LXXX VII.  ] 

To  this  account  of  the  arts,  mimetic  and  other,  in  which  the 
Assjrrians  appear  to  have  exceed,  it  might  be  expected  that 
there  sh6uld  be  added  a  sketch  of  their  scientiftc  knowledge. 
On  this  subject,  however,  so  little  is  at  present  known,  while 
BO  much  may  possibly  become  known  wi^in  ashort  time,  that 
it  seems  best  to  omit  it,  or  to  touch  it  oaly  in  the  lightest  and 
most  cursory  manner.  When  the  numerous  tablets  now  in  the 
British  Museum  shall  have  been  deciphered,  studied,  and  trans- 
lated, it  will  probably  be  found  that  they  contain  a  tolerably 
fuU  indication  of  what  Assyrian  science  really  was ;  and  it  will 
then  be  seen  how  far  it  was  real  and  valuable,  in  what  respects 
mistaken  and  illusory.  At  present  this  mine  is  almost  im- 
worked,  nothing  more  having  been  ascertained  than  that  the 
subjects  whereof  the  tables  treat  are  various,  and  their  appai^ 
ent  value  very  different.  Comparative  j^lulology  seems  to 
have  been  largely  studied,  and  the  works  upon  it  exhibit  great 
care  and  diligence.  Chronology  is  evidently  mudi  valued, 
and  very  exact  records  are  kept  whereby  the  lapse  of  time  can 
even  now  be  accurately  measured.  Qeography  and  history 
have  each  an  important  place  in  Assyrian  learning;  while  as- 
tronomy and  mythology  occupy  at  least  as  great  a  share  of  at- 
tention. The  astronomical  observations  recorded  are  thought 
to  be  frequently  inaccurate,  as  might  be  expected  when  there 
were  no  instruments,  or  none  of  any  great  value.  Mythology 
is  a  very  favorite  subject,  and  appears  to  be  treated  most  fully ; 
but  hitherto  cuneiform  scholars  have  scarcely  penetrated  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  mythological  tablets,  baffled  by  the  ob- 
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ecurity  of  the  subject  and  the  difficulty  of  the  dialect      which ' 
they  are  written.** 

On  one  point  alone,  belonging  to  the  domain  of  science,  do 
the  Assyrism  representations  of  l^eir  life  enable  us  to  compre- 
hend, at  least  to  some  extent,  their  attainments.  The  degree 
of  knowledge  which  this  people  possessed  on  the  subject  of 
practical  mechanics  is  illustrated  with  tolerable  fulness  in  the 
bas-reliefs,  more  especially  in  .the  important  series  discovered 
at  Koyunjik,  where  the  transport  of  the  colossal  bulls  from  the 
quarry  to  the  palace  gateways  is  represented  in  l^e  most  elab- 
oratedetaQ.*^  [PL  LXXXVin.]  The  very  fact  that  they  were 
al^e  to  trcmsport  masses  of  stone,  many  tons  in  weight,  over  a 
considerable  space  oi  groimd,  and  to  place  them  on  the  summit 
of  artificial  platforms  from  thirty  to  eighty  (or  ninety)  f^et  high, 
wotdd  alone  indicate  considerable  mechani(»al  knowledge.  The 
further  fact,  now  made  dear  from  the  bas-reliefs,  that  they 
wrought  all  the  elaborate  carving  of  the  colossi  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  raise  them  or  put  &em  in  place, '^  is  an  additional 
argument  of  their  skill,  since  it  shows  that  they  had  no  fear  of 
any  accident  happ^iing  in  the  transport.  It  appears  from  the 
representations  that  they  placed  their  colossus  in  a  standing 
posture,  not  on  a  truck  or  wagon  of  any  kind,  but  on  a  huge 
wooden  sledge,  shaped  nearly  like  a  boat,  casing  it  with  an 
openwork  of  spars  or  beams,  which  crossed  «ach  oflher  at  right 
angles,  and  were  made  perfectly  tight  by  means  of  wedges."" 
To  avert  the  great  danger  of  the  mass  toppling  over  sideways, 
ropes  were  attached  to  the  top  of  the  casing,  at  the  point  where 
the  beams  crossed  one  another,  and  were  held  taut  by  two  par- 
ties of  laborers,  one  on  either  side  of  tiie  statue.  Besides 
these,  wooden  forks  or  props  were  applied  on  either  side  to  the 
second  set  of  horizontcd  cross-beams,  held  also  by  Hien  whose 
business  it  would  be  to  resist  the  least  inclination  of  the  huge 
stone  to  lean  to  one  side  more  than  to  the  other.  The  front  of 
the  sledge  on  which  the  colossus  stood  was  curved  gwitly  up- 
wards, to  facilitate  its  sliding  along  the  ground,  and  to  enable 
it  to  rise  with  readiness  upon  the  rollers,  which  were  eontinn- 
ally  placed  before  it  by  laborers  just  in  front,  while  others 
following  behind  gathered  them  up  when  the  bulky  mass  had 
passed  over  them.  The  motive  power  was  applied  in  6x)nt  by 
four  gangs  of  men  who  held  on  to  four  large  cables,  at  which 
they  pulled  by  means  of  small  ropes  or  straps  fastened  tothem, 
and  passed  xmder  one  shoulder  and  over  the  other — an  arrange- 
ment which  enabled  them  to  pull  by  w«^t  aa  much  as  liy 
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muscular  strength,  as  the  annexed  figure  will  plainly  show. 
[PI.  LXXXIX.,  Fig.  1.]  The  cables  appear  to  have  been  of 
great  strength,  and  are  fastened  cai'efully  to  four  strong  pro- 
jecting pins — two  near  the  front,  two  at  the  back  part  of  the 
sledge,  by  a  knot  so  tied  Uiat  it  wpuld  be  sure  not  to  slip.  [PL 
LXXXIX.,  Fig.  4.]  Finally,  as  in  ^ite  of  the  rollers,  whose 
use  in  diminishing  friction,  and  so  facilitating  progress,  was 
evidently  well  imderstood,  and  in  spite  of  the  amount  of  force 
applied  in  front,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  give  the  first 
impetus  to  so  great  a  mass,  a  lever  was  skilfully  applied  be- 
hind to  raise  the  hind  part  of  the  sledge  slightly,  and  so  pro- 
pel it  forward,  while  to  secure  a  sound  and  firm  fulcrum, 
wedges  of  wood  were  inserted  between  the  lever  and  the 
ground.  The  greater  power  of  a  lever  at  a  distance  from  the 
fulcnmi  being  known,  ropes  were  attached  to  its  upper  end, 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  reached,  and  the  lever 
was  worked  by  means  of  them. 

We  have  thus  unimpeachable  evidence  as  to  the  mode 
whereby  the  conveyance  of  huge  blocks  of  stone  along  level 
ground  was  effected.  But  it  may  be  further  asked,  how  were 
the  blocks  raised  up  to  the  elevation  at  which  we  find  them 
placed  ?  Upon  this  point  there  is  no  direct  evidence;  but  the 
probability  is  that  they  were  drawn  up  inclined  ways,  sloping 
gently  from  the  natural  ground  to  the  top  of  the  platforms. 
The  Assyrians  were  familiar  with  inclined  ways,*^  which  they 
used  almost  always  in  their  attacks  on  waJled  places,  and 
which  in  many  cases  they  constructed  either  of  brick  or 
stone.**  The  Egyptians  certainly  employed  them  for  the  ele- 
vation of  large  blocks  ;°^^  and  probably  in  the  earlier  times 
most  nations  who  affected  massive  architecture  had  recourse 
to  the  same  simple  but  imecononoical  plan.^^  The  crane  and 
pulley  were  applied  to  this  purpose  later.  In  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  we  find  no  application  of  either  to  building,  and  no 
instance  at  all  of  the  two  in  combination.  Still  each  appears 
on  the  bas-reliefs  separately — ^the  crane  employed  for  drawing 
water  from  the  rivers,  and  spreading  it  over  the  lands,^  the 
pulley  for  lowering  and  raising  the  bucket  in  wells.  [PI. 
LXXXIX.,  Fig.  3.] 

We  must  conclude  from  these  facts  that  the  Assyrians  had 
made  considerable  advances  in  mechanical  knowledge,  and 
were,  in  fact,  acquainted,  more  or  less,  with  most  of  the  con- 
trivances whereby  heavy  weights  have  commonly  been  moved 
and  raised  among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.    We  have 
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also  evidence  of  their  skill  in  the  mechanical  processes  of  shap- 
ing pottery  and  glass,  of  casting  and  embossing  metals,  and  of 
cutting  intaglios  upon  hard  stones.*"  Thus  it  was  not  merely 
in  the  ruder  and  coarser,  but  likewise  in  the  more  delicate  proc- 
esses, that  they  excelled.  The  secrets  of  metallm'gy,  of  dye- 
ing, enamelling,  inlaying,  glass-blowing,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
ordinary  manufacturing  processes,  were  known  to  them.  In 
all  the  common  arts  and  appliances  of  life,  they  must  be  pro- 
nounced at  least  on  a  par  with  the  Egyptians,  while  in  taste 
they  greatly  exceeded,  not  that  nation  only,  but  all  the  Orient- 
als. Their  *'high  art"  is  no  doubt  much  inferior  to  that  of 
Greece;  but  it  has  real  merit,  and  is  most  remarkable,  consid- 
ering the  time  when  it  was  produced.  It  has  grandeur,  dig- 
nity, boldness,  strength,  and  sometimes  even  freedom  and  del- 
icacy ;  it  is  honest  and  painstaking,  unsparing  of  labor,  and 
always  anxious  for  truth.  Above  all,  it  is  not  lifeless  and  sta- 
tionary, like  the  art  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Chinese,  but  pro- 
gressive and  aiming  at  improvement.***  To  judge  by  the  ad- 
vance over  previous  works  which  we  observe  in  the  sculptures 
of  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  it  would  seem  that  if  Assyria  had 
not  been  assailed  by  barbaric  enemies  about  his  time,  she 
might  have  anticipated  by  above  a  century  the  finished  excel- 
lence of  the  Greeks. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOSIS. 

"  Wbo8e  arrows  are  sharp,  and  all  their  bows  bent;  their  horses*  booAi  shall  be 
counted  like  tiint,  and  their  wheels  like  a  whirlwind/'— Isa.  y.  88. 

In  reviewing,  so  far  as  our  materials  permit,  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Assyrians,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
separately  their  warlike  and  their  peaceful  usages.  The 
sculptures  furnish  very  full  illustration  of  the  former,  while 
on  the  latter  they  throw  light  far  more  sparingly. 

The  Assyrians  fought  in  chariots,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot. 
Like  most  ancient  nations,  as  the  Egyptians,^  the  Greeks  in 
the  heroic  times,^  the  Canaanites,^  the  Syrians,^  the  Jews  and 
Israelites,^  the  Persians,'  the  Gauls,^  the  Britons,^  and  many 
others,*  the  Assyrians  preferred  the  chariot  as  most  honora* 
ble,  and  probably  as  most  safe.  The  king  invariably  went  out 
to  war  in  a  chariot,  and  always  fought  from  it.  excepting  at 
le 
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the  siege  of  a  town,  when  he  oocaiionally  dismounted  and  shot 
his  arrows  on  foot.  The  chief  state-offioers  and  other  person- 
ages of  high  rank  followed  the  same  practice.  Inferior  persons 
served  either  as  cavalry  or  as  foot-soldiers. 

The  Assyrian  war-chariot  is  thought  to  have  been  made  of 
wood.^  like  the  Greek  and  the  iigyptian,  it  appears  to  have 
been  mounted  from  behind,  where  it  was  completely  open,  or 
closed  only  by  means  of  a  shield,  which  (as  it  seems)  could  be 
hung  across  ttie  aperture.  It  was  completely  panelled  at  the 
sides,  and  of t^x  highly  ornamented,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
various  iUuatrations  given  in  this  chapter.  The  wheels  were 
two  in  number,  and  were  placed  far  back,  at  or  very  near  the 
estrone  end  of  tiie  body,  io  that  the  weight  pressed  consider- 
ably upon  the  pole,  as  was  the  case  also  in  Egjrpt."  They  had 
remarkably  broad  felloes,  thin  and  delicate  spokes^  and  small 
or  moderate-sized  axles.  [PL  LXXXIX.,  Fig.  2,  and  XC,  Figs. 
1,  %J]  The  number  of  the  spokes  was  either  six  or  eight.  The 
felloes  appeetr  to  have  been  formed  of  three  distinct  circles  of 
wood,  the  middle  one  being  the  thinnest,  and  the  outer  one 
far  the  thickest  of  the  three.  Sometimes  these  circles  were 
fast^ied  together  externally  by  bands  of  mental,  hatchet- 
shaped.  In  one  or  two  instances  we  find  the  outemoiost  circle 
divided  by  cross-bars,  as  if  it  had  been  composed  of  four  differ- 
ent pieces.  Occasionally  there  is  a  fourth  circle,  which  seems 
to  represent  a  metal  tire  outside  the  felloe,  whereby  it  was 
guarded  from  injury.    This  tire  is  either  plain  or  ornamented. 

The  wheels  were  attached  to  an  axletree,  about  which  they 
revolved,  in  the  usual  manner.  The  body  was  placed  directly 
upon  the  axletree  and  upon  the  pole,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  springs.  The  pole  started  from  the  middle  of  the  axle- 
tree,  and,  passing  below  the  floor  of  the  body  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection, thence  oonuuonly  curved  upwards  till  it  had  risen  to 
about  half  the  hei^t  of  the  body,  when  it  was  again  horiaon- 
tal  for  awhile,  once  more  curving  upwards  at  the  end.  It 
usually  terminated  in  aa  ornament,  which  waa  sometimes  Uie 
head  of  an  animal--a  bull,  a  horse,  or  a  duck— sometunes  a 
more  elaborate  and  complicated  work  of  art.  {PL  XC,  Fig.  S.  ] 
Now  and  then  the  pole  continued  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
body  tfll  it  had  reached  its  full  projection,  and  then  rose  sud- 
denly to  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  chariot.  It  was  often 
strengthened  by  one  or  more  thin  bars,  probabl:^  of  metal, 
which  united  it  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chariot-front.^^ 

Chariots  were  drawn  either  by  two  or  three,  never  by  four, 
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horses.  They  seem  to  have  had  but  a  smgle  pola"  Where 
three  horses  were  used,  one  must  therefore  have  been  attached 
merely  by  a  rope  or  thong,  like  the  side  horseB  of  the  Greeks,^* 
and  can  scarcely  have  been  of  much  service  for  drawing  the  ve- 
hicle. He  deems  rightly  regarded  as  a  supemumeraryy  in- 
tended to  take  the  pkoe  of  one  ci  HtB  otiiars,  riumld  either  be 
disabled  by  a  wound  or  accident;  ^  It  is  not  eaay  to  determine 
from  the  sculptui^ei^  how  l^e  two  draught  horses  were  attached 
to  the  pole.  Where  chariots  are  represented  without  horses^  we 
find  indeed  thd;t  they  ha^e  always  a  cross-bar  or  yoke;^  but 
where  horses  are  represented  in  iht  act  of  drawing  a  chariot^ 
the  cros^-bar  commonly  disappears  aJtogef^er.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Assyrian  artists,  despairing  of  their  ability  to  repre- 
sent the  yoke  properly  when  it  was  presented  to  the  eye  end- 
Wise,  preferred,  for  the  most  part^  sappreesii^  it  wholly  to 
tendering  it  in  an  unSatisfcbctory  manner.  P^bably  a  yoke 
did  really  til  every  case  ptiss  over  the  shOnilderB  of  the  two 
draught  horses,  and  was  ^stened  by  straps  totiie  collar  which 
is  alwavs  seen  round  their  neckis. 

These  yokes,  ot  cross-bats,  were  of  vanoOB  kiiidB.  Some- 
times they  appear  to  have  consisted  of  a  tnei^  slight  circular 
bar,  probably  of  metal,  which  passed  through  tiHe  pole^^  some^ 
times  of  a  thicker  spar,  through  which  the  pole  itself  passed. 
In  this  lattei'  case  the  extreittitias  were  ooCEunonally  adoraed 
with  heads  of  animals.  [PI.  XCI.,  Fig.  1.]  The  most  cotonaton 
kind  of  yoke  exhibits  a  doiible  curve,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
species  of  bow  unstrung.  [PL  XOI. ,  Kg.  2.  ]  Now  and  then  h 
spedmen  is  found  very  curiously  complicated,  being  formed 
of  a  bar  cutved  strongly  at  either  end,  and  exhibiting  along 
its  course  four  other  distinct  curvatures  having  ot>po6ite  to 
th^m  apertures  resembling  eyes,  with  an  upper  and  a  lower 
eyelid.  [PL  XCt.,  Fig.  3.]  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
yoke  belonged  to  a  f c»ur-horse  chariot,  and  tfaiit  to  each  of  the 
four  eyes  (aaaa)  there  wai^  a  steed  attached;^  but,  as  no  rep- 
resentation 6f  a  four-horse  chariot  has  been  found,  this  sugges- 
tion must  be  regarded  as  inadmissible.  The  probability  seems 
to  be  Qiat  this  yoke,  Uke  the  others,  wast  for  two  holrses,  on 
whose  necks  it  rested  at  the  points  marked  5  by  the  apertures 
{cccc)  lying  thus  on  either  side  of  the  animals'  necksi)  aod 
furnishing  the  means  whereby  the  yoke  was  fastened  to  the 
collar.  It  is  just  possilble  that  we  have  in  the  sculpthres  of  the 
later  period  a  teprm^fotsMorL  of  the  extremitieB  (d  d)  of  this 
kind  of  yoke,  since  in  them  a  curious  curve  appears  S(AnetimeB 
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on  the  necks  of  chariot^borsee,  just  above  the  upper  end  of  the 
collar.^ 

Assyrian  chariots  are  exceedingly  short;  but,  apparently, 
they  must  have  been  of  a  considerable  width.  They  contain 
two  persons  at  the  least;  and  this  number  is  often  increased  to 
three,  and  sometimes  even  to  four,  [PI.  XCI.,  Fig.  4.J  The 
warrior  who  fights  from  a  chariot  is  necessarily  attended  by 
his  charioteer;  and  where  he  is  a  king,  or  a  personage  of  high 
importance,  he  is  accompanied  by  a  second  attendant,  who  in 
battle-scenes  alwa3rs  bears  a  shield,  with  which  he  guards  the 
person  of  his  master.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  four  persons 
are  seen  in  a  chariotr— the  king  or  chief,  the  charioteer,  and 
two  guards,  who  protect  the  monarch  on  either  side  with  cir- 
cular shields  or  targes.^  The  charioteer  is  always  stationed 
by  tiie  side  of  the  warrior,  not  (as  frequ^itly  with  the  Greeks  ^^) 
behind  him.  The  guards  stand  behind,  and,  owing  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  chariot,  must  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  their  places.  They  are  evidently  forced  to  lean  back- 
wards from  want  of  room,  and  woxild  probably  have  often 
fallen  out,  had  they  not  grasped  with  one  hand  a  rope  or  strap 
firmly  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  vehida^ 

There  are  two  principtd  types  of  chariots  in  the  Assyrian 
sculptures,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  earlier  and  the 
later."  The  earlier  are  c(»nparatively  low  and  short.  The 
wheels  are  sixHspoked,  and  of  small  diameter.  The  body 
is  plain,  or  only  ornamented  by  a  border,  and  is  rounded 
in  front,  like  the  Egyptian"  and  the  classical  chariots." 
[PL  XCn.,  Fig  1.]  Two  quivers  are  suspended  diagonally  at 
the  side  of  the  body,"  while  a  rest  for  a  spear,  commonly 
fashioned  into  the  shape  of  a  human  head,  occupies  the  upper 
comer  at  the  back.  From  the  front  of  the  body  to  the 
further  end  of  the  pole,  which  is  generally  patterned  and 
terminates  in  the  head  and  neck  of  a  bull  or  a  duck,  extends 
an  ornamented  structure,  thought  to  have  been  of  linen  or  silk 
stitched  upoh  a  framework  of  wood,"  which  is  very  conspicu- 
ous in  the  representation.  A  shield  commonly  hangs  behind 
these  chariots,  perhaps  closing  the  entrance;  and  a  standard  is 
sometimes  fixed  in  them  towards  the  front,  connected  with  the 
end  of  the  pole  by  a  rope  or  bar." 

The  later  chariots  are  loftier  and  altogether  larger  than  the 
earlier.  The  wheel  is  eight-spoked,  and  reaches  as  high  as  the 
shoulders  of  the  horses,  which  implies  a  diameter  of  about  five 
feet.    [PL  XCII.,  Fig.  2.]    The  body  rises  a  foot,  or  rather 
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more,  above  this;  and  the  riders  thus  from  their  devated  po- 
sition command  the  whole  battle-field.  The  body  is  not 
rounded,  but  made  square  in  front ;  it  has  no  quivers  attached 
to  it  externally,  but  has,  instead,  a  projection  at  one  or  both 
of  ttie  comers  which  seems  to  have  served  as  an  arrow-case.* 
This  projection  is  commonly  patterned,  as  is  in  many  ca^es 
the  entire  body  of  the  chariot,  though  sometimes  the  orna- 
mentation is  confined  to  an  elegant  but  somewhat  scanty  bor- 
der. The  poles  are  plain,  not  patterned,  sometimes,  however, 
terminating  in  the  head  of  a  horse;  there  is  no.  ornamental 
framework  connecting  them  with  the  chariot,  but  in  its  stead 
we  see  a  thin  bar,  attached  to  which,  either  above  or  below, 
there  is  in  most  instances  a  loop,  whereto  we  may  suppose  that 
the  reins  were  occasionally  fastened.  >d  No  shield  is  suspended 
behind  these  chariots ;  but  we  sometimes  observe  an  embroid- 
ered drapery  hanging  over  the  back,  in  a  way  which  would 
seem  to  imply  that  they  were  closed  behind,  at  any  rate 
by  a  cross-bar. 

The  trappings  of  the  chariot-horses  belonging  to  the  two  pe- 
riods are  not  very  different.  They  consist  principally  of  a 
headstall,  a  collar,  a  breast-ornament,  and  a  sort  of  huge  tas- 
sel pendent  at  the  horse's  side.  The  headstall  was  fonned 
commonly  of  three  straps:  one  was  attached  to  the  bit  at 
either  end,  and  passed  behind  the  ears  over  the  neck ;  another, 
which  was  joined  to  this  above,  encircled  the  smallest  part  of 
the  neck;  while  a  third,  crossing  the  first  at  right  angles,  was 
carried  roimd  the  forehead  and  the  cheek  bones.'^  At  the  point 
where  the  first  and  second  joined,  or  a  little  in  front  of  this, 
rose  frequently  a  waving  plume,  or  a  crest  composed  of  three 
huge  tassels,  one  above  another;  while  at  the  intersection  of 
the  second  and  third  was  placed  a  rosette  ^  or  other  suitable 
ornament.  The  first  strap  was  divided  where  it  approached 
the  bit  into  two  or  three  smaller  straps,  which  were  attached 
to  the  bit  in  different  places.  A.  fourth  strap  sometimes  passed 
across  the  nose  from  the  point  where  the  first  strap  subdivided. 
All  the  straps  were  frequently  patterned ;  the  bit  was  some- 
times shaped  into  an  animal  form ;  ^  and  streamers  oc*casionaIly 
floated  from  the  nodding  plume  or  crest  which  crowned  the 
heads  of  the  war-steeds. 

The  collar  is  ordinarily  represented  as  a  mere  broad  band 
passing  round  the  neck,  not  at  the  withers  (as  with  ourselves), 
but  considerably  higher  up,  almost  midway  between  the  with- 
ers and  the  cheek-bone.    Sometimes  it  is  of  uniform  width,** 
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while  often  it  narrows  gfeaHjasi^  approeK^heBtiiebaok  of  the 
neck.  Jt  is  generally  patterned,  land  appears  to  have  been  a 
mere  flat  leathern  band.  It  ia  impoaeible  to  say  in  what  e^caot 
way  the  pole  was  attached  to  it,  though  in  l^e  loiter  sculpt- 
ures we  have  elaborate  repves^jytations  o(  the  f»0^&fmg» 
The  earlier  8culptu,res  seem  to  append  to  the  collar  o^e  or 
mor^  patterned  stri^xs,  wbjch,  passing  round  the  Worse's  beUy 
immediately  behind  the  f<»re  lesgs,,  served  to  kee^  it  in  place, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  were  probably  receded  as  o€ua,- 
mental;  but  under  ihe  later  kii^  these  beUy-bands  wero 
either  reduced  to  a  single  strap,  or  else  dispen^ed  with  alto- 
gether. 

The  bre^w^t-omaDjient  consists  <;opim<>nly  of  a  irm^,  more 
or  less  oompUcated.  The  simplest  form,  which  i^  tiiat  of  the 
most  ancient  tiiu^«  exhibits  a  patterned  strap  wi,th  a  single 
row.  of  long  tassels  pendent  fr<mi  it,  as  in  the  an^ezied  repre- 
sentation. At  a  later  date  we  fl^  a  double  and  eyeii  a  triple 
row  of  tassels.** 

The  pendent  slde-orn^ment  is  a  very  conspicuous  portion  of 
(the  trappings.  It  is  attached  to  the  collar  either  by  a  long 
straight  strap  or  by  a  circular  band  which  faUs  on  either  side 
of  the  neck.  The  upper  extremity  is  often  shiaped  into  the 
form  of  an  animal's  head,  below  which  comes  most  conooonly 
a  circle  or  di^,  ornamented  with  a  rosette,  a  Maltese  croas,  a 
winged  bull,  or  other  sacred  emblem,  while  below  the  circle 
hang  huge  tassels  in  a  single  row  or  smalls  ones  arranged  in 
several  rows.  In  the  sculptures  of  Sargon  at  Khorsabad,  the 
tassels  of  both  the  breast  and  side  ornaments  were  colored,  the 
tints  being  in  most  cases  alternately  red  and  blue."^ 

Occasionally  the  chariot-horses  were  covered  from  the  ^ars 
almost  to  the  tail  with  riqh  cloths,  magnificently  embroidered 
over  their  whcde  surface.^^  [PI.  XCm.,  Fig.  2.]  These  clothe 
encirded  the  neck,  which  they  closely  fitted,  and,  falling  on 
either  side  of  the  body,  were  then  kept  in  place  by  means  of 
a  broad  strap  roimd  the  rump  and  a  girth  under  the  belly.  *^ 

A  simpler  style  of  clothing  chariot-horses  is  found  towards 
the  dose  of  the  later  period,  where  we  observe,  below  the  col- 
lar, a  sort  of  triple  breastplate,  and  over  the  resjt  of  the  body  a 
plain  cloth,  square  cut,  with  flaps  descending  at  the  ar^is  and 
quarters,  which  is  secured  in  its  place  by  three  narrow  straps 
fastened  on  externally.*^  The  earlier  kind  of  dothing  has  th^ 
appearance  of  being  for  ornament;  but  this  looks  as  if  it  w^ 
m^ant  sddy  for  pirotection. 
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Besidee  the  trappings  already  noticed,  the  Afisyrian  chariot- 
hearses  had  frequently  strings  of  beads  suspended  round  their 
necks,  between  the  ears  and  tiie. collar;  they  had  also,  not  un- 
frequently,  tassels  or  bells  attached  to  dlffei'ent  parts  of  the 
headstall  (PL  XCIIL,  Fig.  8),  and  finally  they  had,  in  the  later 
period  most  commonly,  a  curious  omami^t  upon  the  forehead, 
which  covered  almost  the  whole  space  between  the  ears  and 
the  eyes,  and  was  composed  of  a  number  of  minute  bosses,  ccl- 
ored,  like  the  tassels  of  the  breast  ornament,^  alternately  red 
and  blue. 

Each  horse  appears  to  have  been  driven  by  two  reins  *^— one 
attached  to  either  end  of  the  bit  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
each  passed  through  a  ring  or  loop  in  the  harness,  whereby 
the  rein  was  kept  down  and  a  stronger  purchase  secured  to 
the  driver.  The  shape  of  the  bit  within  the  mouth,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  single  instance  of  an  actual  bit  wiiich  remains  to 
us,  bore  a  near  resembktnce  to  the  modem  »iaffle.  [PI.  XCI V. , 
Fig.  1.]  Externally  the  bit  was  large,  and  in  most  cases 
dimasy— a  sort  of  cross-bar  extending  across  the  whole  side  of 
the  horse^s  face,  commonly  resembling  a  double  axe-head,  or  a 
hammer.  Occasionally  the  sb&pe  was  varied,  the  hatchet  or 
hammer  being  replaced  by  forms  similar  to  those  annexed,  or 
by  the  figure  of  a  horse  at  full  gallop.^  The  rein  seems,  in 
the  early  times,  to  have  been  attached  about  midway  in  the 
cross-bar,^  while  afterwards  it  became  usual  to  attach  it  near 
the  lower  end.^  This  latter  arrangement  was  probably  found 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  driver. 

The  use  of  the  bearing-rein,  which  prevailed  in  Egypt,^  was 
imknown  to  the  Assyrians,  or  disapproved  by  them.  The 
driving-reins  were  separate,  not  stitched  or  buckled  together, 
and  were  held  in  the  two  hands  separately.  The  right  hand 
grasped  the  reins,  whatever  their  number,  which  were  attached 
at  the  horses'  right  che^s,  while  the  left  hand  performed  the 
same  office  with  the  remaining  reins.  The  charioteer  urged 
hid  horses  onward  with  a  powerful  whip,  having  a  vhort 
handle,  and  a  thick  plaited  or  twisted  lash,  attEtched  like  the 
la£^  of  a  modem  horsewhip,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  witAi- 
out,  a  loop,  and  often  subdivided  at  the  end  into  two  or  threo 
tails.     [PI.  XCIV.,  Fig.  4.] 

Chariot-horses  were  trained  to  Uiree  paces,  a  walk,  a  trot, 
and  a  gallop.  In  battle-pieces  they  are  commonly  represented 
at  full  speed,  in  marches  trotting,  in  processions  walking 
in  a  statdy  manner.    Their  manes  were  frequeniiy  hogged,^ 
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though  more  oommonly  they  lay  on  the  neck,  failing  (appar- 
ently) upon  either  side  indifferently.  Occasionally  a  portion 
only  was  hogged,  while  the  greater  part  remained  in  its  nat- 
ural condition.*^  The  tail  was  uncut,  and  generally  almost 
swept  the  ground,  hut  waa  confined  hy  a  string  or  rihhon  tied 
tightly  around  it  ahout  midway.  Sometimes,  more  especially 
in  the  later  sculptures,  the  lower  half  of  the  tail  is  plaited  and 
tied  up  into  a  loop  or  hunch**  (PL  XCIV.,  Fig.  5),  according 
to  the  fashion  which  prevails  in  the  present  day  through  most 
parts  of  Turkey  and  Persia. 

The  warrior  who  fought  from  a  chariot  was  sometimes 
merely  dressed  in  a  tunic,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  belt; 
sometimes,  however,  he  wore  a  coat  of  mail,  very  like  the 
Egyptian,^  consisting  of  a  sort  of  shirt  covered  with  small 
plates  or  scales  of  metaL  This  shirt  reached  at  least  as  low  as 
the  knees,  beneath  which  the  chariot  itself  was  sufficient  pro- 
tection. It  had  short  sleeves,  which  covered  the  shoulder  and 
upper  part  of  the  arm,  but  left  the  elbow  and  fore-arm  quite 
undefended.  *°  The  chief  weapon  of  the  warrior  was  the  bow, 
which  is  always  seen  in  his  hands,  usually  with  the  aiTOw 
upon  the  string;  he  wears,  besides,  a  shoort  sword,  suspended 
at  his  left  side  by  a  strap,  and  he  has  commonly  a  spear  within 
his  reach ;  but  we  never  see  him  using  either  of  these  weapons. 
He  either  discharges  his  arrows  against  the  fbe  from  the  stand- 
ing-board of  his  chariot,  or,  commanding  the  charioteer  to  halt, 
descends,  and,  advancing  a  few  steps  before  his  horses'  heads, 
takes  a  surer  and  more  deadly  aim  from  terra  firma.  In  this 
case  his  attendant  defends  him  from  missiles  by  extending  in 
front  of  him  a  shield,  which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  makes  ready  to  repel  any  close  assailant  by 
means  of  a  spear  or  sword  grasped  firmly  in  his  right.  The 
warrior's  face  and  arms  are  always  bare ;  sometimes  the  entire 
head  is  undefended,^^  though  more  commonly  it  has  the  pro- 
tection of  a  helmet.  This,  however,  is  without  a  visor,  and 
does  not  often  so  much  as  cover  the  ears.  In  some  few  in- 
stances only  is  it  furnished  with  flaps  or  lappets,  which,  where 
they  exist,  seem  to  be  made  of  metal  scales,  and,  falling  over 
the  shoulders,  entirely  conceal  the  ears,  the  back  of  the  head, 
the  neck,  and  even  the  chin.8« 

The  position  occupied  by  chariots  in  the  military  system  of 
Assyria  is  indicated  in  several  passages  of  Scripture,  and  dis- 
tinctly noticed  by  many  of  the  classical  writers.  When  Isaiah 
began  to  warn  his  countrymen  of  the  miseries  in  store  for 
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them  at  the  hands  of  the  new  enemy  which  first  attacked  Ju- 
daea in  his  day,  he  described  them  as  a  people  '*  whose  arrows 
were  sharp,  and  all  their  bows  bent,  whose  horses^  hoofs 
shonld  be  counted  like  flint,  and  their  wheels  like  a  whirl- 
wind.'"^ When  in  after  days  he  was  commissioned  to 
raise  their  drooping  courage  by  assuring  them  that  they 
would  escape  Sennacherib,  who  had  angered  Gk)d  by  his  pride, 
he  noticed,  as  one  special  provocation  of  Jehovah,  that  mon- 
arch's confldence  in  ''the  multitude  of  his  ckariota.''"^  Na- 
hum  again,  having  to  denounce  the  approaching  downfall  of 
the  haughty  nation,  declares  that  God  is  ''against  her,  and 
will  bum  her  chariots  in  the  smoke. ''^ .  In  the  fabulous  ac- 
count which  Ctesias  gave  of  the  origin  of  Assyrian  greatness, 
the  war-chariots  of  Ninus  were  represented  as  amounting  to 
nearly  eleven  thousand,^  while  those  of  his  wife  and  successor, 
Semiramis,  were  estimated  at  the  extravagant  number  of  a 
hundred  thousand!^^  Ctesias  further  stated  that  the  Assyrian 
chariots,  even  at  this  early  period,  were  armed  with  scythes, 
a  statement  contradicted  by  Xenophon,  who  ascribes  this  in- 
vention to  the  Persians,^  and  one  which  receives  no  confir- 
mation from  the  monuments.  Amid  all  this  exaggeration  and 
inventiveness,  one  may  still  trace  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
war-chariots  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  Assyrians  from,  a 
very  ancient  date,  while  from  other  notices  we  may  gather 
that  they  continued  to  be  reckoned  an  important  arm  of  the 
military  service  to  the  very  end  of  the  empire.^ 

Next  to  the  war-chariots  of  the  Assyrians  we  must  place 
their  oavalry,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  scarcely  less  im- 
portance in  their  wars.  Ctesias,  who  amid  all  his  exagger- 
ations shows  glimpses  of  some  real  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
condition  of  ti^e  Assyrian  people,  makes  the  number  of  the 
horsemen  in  their  armies  always  greatly  exceed  that  of  the 
chariots.^  The  writer  of  the  book  of  Judith  gives  Holofemee 
.12,000  horse-archers,^^  and  Ezekiel  seems  to  speak  of  all  the 
''  desirable  young  men  "  as  "  horsemen  riding  upon  horses."^ 
The  sculptures  show  on  the  whole  a  considerable  excess  of 
cavalry  over  chariots,  though  the  preponderance  is  not  uni- 
formly exhibited  throughout  the  difiEerent  periods. 

During  the  time  of  the  Upper  dynasty,  cavalry  appears  to 
have  been  but  little  used*  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  in  the  whcde  of 
his  long  Inscription  has  not  a  single  mention  of  them,  though 
he  speaks  of  his  chariots  continually.  In  the  sculptures  o£ 
Asshur-izir-pal,  the  father  of  the  Black-Obelisk  king,  while 
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ohariot6  abound,  horsemeB  occur  only  in  tare  instanced.  Aft- 
erwards, under  Sargon  and  Sennacherib,  we  notice  a  great 
change  in  this  respect*  The  chariot  comes  to  be  aimost  con* 
fined  to  the  king,  while  horsemen  are  frequent  in  the  battle 
V    scenes. 

In  the  firdt  period  the  horses^  trappings  consisted  of  a  head* 
stall,  a  collar,  and  one  or  more  strings  of  beads.  The  head- 
stall was  somewhat  heavy,  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
chariot-horses  of  the  time,  representations  of  which  have  been 
already  given.^  It  had  the  same  heavy  axe-shaped  bit^  the 
same  arrangement  of  straps,  atid  nearly  the  Same  otrnamenta- 
tion.  The  only  marked  difference  was  the  omission  of  the  crest 
or  plume,  with  its  occasional  accompaniment  of  streamers^ 
The  collar  was  very  peculiar.  It  consisted  of  a  broad  flap, 
probably  of  leather,  shaped  almost  like  a  half*moon,  which  was 
placed  on  the  neck  about  half  way  between  the  ears  and  the 
withers,  and  thence  depended  over  the  breast,  where  it  was 
broadened  out  and  ornamented  by  large  drooping  tassels. 
Occasionally  the  collar  was  plain,^  but  more  often  it  was  elab* 
orately  patterned.  Sometimes  pomegranates  hung  from  it, 
alternating  with  the  tassels.^ 
^  The  cavalry  soldiers  of  this  period  ride  without  any  saddle.^ 
Their  legs  and  feet  are  bare,  and  their  seat  is  very  remarkable. 
Instead  of  aUowing  their  legs  to  hang  natutally  down  the 
horses'  sides,  they  draw  them  up  till  their  knees  are  on  a  level 
with  their  chargera'  backs,  the  object  (apparently)  being  to 
obtain  a  firm  seat  by  pressing  the  base  of  the  horse^s  neck  be- 
tween the  two  knees.  The  naked  legs  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  obtain  the  ftdlest  and  freest  play  of  the 
muscles  to  escape  the  inconveniences  of  a  falL 

The  chief  weapon  of  the  cavalry  at  this  time  is  the  bow. 
Sword  and  shield  indeed  are  worn,  but  in  no  instance  do  we 
see  them  used.  Cavalry  soldiers  are  either  archers  or  mere 
attendants  who  are  without  weapons  of  offence.  One  of  these 
latter  accompanies  eacli  horse-archer  in  battle,  for  thexHirpose 
of  holding  and  guiding  his  steed  while  he  discharges  his 
arrows.  The  attendant  wears  a  skull  c£lp  and  a  plain  tunic, 
the  archer  has  an  embroidered  tunic,  a  belt  to  which  his 
sword  is  attached,  and  one  of  the  ordinary  pointed  helmets. 

In  the  second  period  the  cavalry  consists  in  part  of  arcdierS, 
in  part  of  spearmen.  Unarmed  attendants  are  no  longer 
found,  both  spearmen  and  archers  appearing  to  be  able  to 
mana^  their  own  horses.     Saddles   have  now  come  into 
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oommon  use:  they  consist  of  a  simple  cloth,  or  flap  of  leather, 
which  is  either  cut  square,  or  shaped  somewhat  like  the 
saddle-cloths  of  our  own  cavalry.^^  A  single  girth  heneath 
the  helly  is  their  ordinary  fastening;  but  sometimes  they  are 
further  secured  by  means  of  a  strap  or  band  passed  round  the 
breast,  and  a  few  instances  occur  of  a  second  strap  passed 
round  the  quarters.  The  breast-strap  is  generally  of  a  highly 
ornamented  character.  The  head-stall  of  this  period  is  not 
unlike  the  earlier  one,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  having  a 
crest,  and  also  a  forehead  ornament  composed  of  a  nimiber  of 
small  bosses.  It  has  likewise  commonly  a  strap  across  the  nose, 
but  none  under  the  cheek-bones.  It  is  often  richly  orna- 
mented, i)articularly  with  rosettes,  bells,  and  tassels.^ 

The  old  pendent  collar  is  replaced  by  one  encircling  the  neck 
about  halfway  up,  or  is  sometimes  dispensed  with  altogether. 
Where  it  occurs,  it  is  generally  of  uniform  width,  £uid  is  orna- 
mented with  rosettes  or  tassels.  No  conjecture  has  been 
formed  of  any  use  which  either  form  of  collar  could  serve ;  and 
the  probability  is  that  they  were  intended  solely  for  orna- 
ment. 

A  great  change  is  observable  in  the  sculptures  of  the  second 
period  with  respect  to  the  drees  of  the  riders.  [PI.  XC V. ,  Fig.  1.  ] 
The  cavalry  soldier  is  now  completely  clothed,®"  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  two  arms,  which  are  bare  from  a  little  below  the 
shoulder.  He  wears  most  oonunanly  a  timic  which  flts  him 
closely  about  the  body,  but  below  the  waist  expands  into  a 
loose  kilt  or  petticoat,  very  much  longer  behind  than  in  front, 
which  is  sometimes  patterned,  and  always  terminates  in  a 
fringe.  Round  his  waist  he  has  a  broad  belt;  and  another,  of 
inferior  width,  from  which  a  sword  hangs,  passes  over  his  left 
shoulder.^  His  legs  are  encased  in  a  close-fltting  pantaloon  or 
trouser,  over  which  he  wears  a  laced  boot  or  greave,  which  gen- 
erally reaches  nearly  to  the  knee,  though  sometimes  it  only 
covers  about  half  the  calf.  [PI.  XCV. ,  Fig.  2.  ]  This  costume, 
which  isfirst  found  in  the  time  of  Sargon,  and  continues  to 
the  reign  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  Esarhaddon's  son,  may  probably 
be  regarded  bb  the  regular  cavalry  uniform  under  the  mon- 
archs  of  the  Lower  Empire.  In  Sennacherib^s  reign  there  is 
found  in  conjunction  with  it  another  costume,  which  is  im- 
known  to  the  earlier  sculptures.  This  consists  of  a  dress  closely 
fitting  the  whole  body,  composed  apparently  of  a  coat  of  mail, 
leather  or  felt  breeches,  and  a  high  greave  or  jack-boot.  [PL 
XCVL,  Fig.  1.]    The  wearers  of  this  costume  are  spearmen 
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or  archers  indiflferently.  The  former  carry  a  long  weapon, 
which  has  generally  a  rather  small  head,  and  is  grasped  low 
down  the  shaft.  The  bow  of  the  latter  is  either  round-arched 
or  angular,  and  seems  to  be  not  more  than  four  feet  in  length; 
the  anrows  measure  less  than  three  feet,  and  are  slung  in  a 
quiver  at  the  archer's  back.  Both  spearmen  and  archers  com- 
monly carry  swords,  which  are  hung  on  the  left  side,  in  a 
diagonal,  and  sometimes  nearly  in  a  horizontal  position.  In 
some  few  c^es  the  spearman  is  also  an  archer,  and  carries 
his  bow  on  his  right  arm,  apparently  as  a  reserve  in  case  he 
should  break  or  lose  his  spear.^ 

The  seat  of  the  horseman  is  far  more  graceful  in  the  second 
than  in  the  first  period ;  his  limbs  appear  to  move  freely,  and 
his  mastery  over  his  horse  is  such  that  he  needs  no  attendant. 
The  spearman  holds  the  bridle  in  his  left  hand;  the  archer 
boldly  lays  it  upon  the  neck  of  his  steed,  who  is  trained  either 
to  continue  his  charge,  or  to  stand  firm  while  a  steady  aim  is 
taken.    [PI.  XCV.,  Fig.  3.] 

In  the  sculptures  of  the  son  and  successor  of  Esarhaddon, 
the  horses  of  the  cavalry  carry  not  xmf requently,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  saddle  or  pad,  a  large  cloth  nearly  similar  to 
that  worn  sometimes  by  chariot-horses,  of  which  a  represen- 
tation has  been  already  given.^'  It  is  cut  square  with  two 
drooping  lappets,  and  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  body. 
Occasionally  it  is  united  to  a  sort  of  breastplate  which  pro- 
tects the  neck,  descending  about  halfway  down  the  chest. 
The  material  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  thick  felt  or 
leather,  either  of  which  would  have  been  a  considerable  pro- 
tection against  weapons. 

While  the  cavalry  and  the  chariots  were  regarded  as  the 
most  important  portions  of  the  military  force,  and  were  the 
favorite  services  with  the  rich  and  powerful,  there  is  still 
abundant  reason  to  believe  that  Assyrian  armies,  like  most 
others,  ^  consisted  mainly  of  foot.  Ctesias  gives  Ninus  1, 700, 000 
footmen  to  210,000  horsemen,  and  10,600  chariots.'*  Xenophon 
contrasts  the  multitude  of  the  Assyrian  infantry  with  the 
comparatively  scanty  numbers  of  the  other  two  services.  "•• 
Herodotus  makes  the  Assyrians  serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes 
on  foot  only.'^  The  author  of  the  book  of  Judith  assigns  to 
Holof ernes  an  infantry  force  ten-  times  as  niunerous  as  hii9  cav- 
alry.*^ The  Assyrian  monuments  entirely  bear  out  the  general 
truth  involved  in  all  these  assertions,  showing  us,  as  they  do, 
at  least  ten  Assyrian  warriors  on  foot  for  each  one  mounted 
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on  horseback,  and  at  least  a  hundred  for  each  one  who  rides 
in  a  chariot.  However  teMble  to  the  foes  of  the  Assyrians 
may  have  been  the  shock  of  their  chariots  and  the  impetuosity 
of  their  horsemen,  it  was  probably  to  the  solidity  of  the  in- 
fantry, ^^  to  their  valor,  equipment,  and  discipjiine,  that  the 
empire  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  long  series  of  victo- 
ries. 

In  the  time  of  the  earliest  sculptures,  aJl  the  Assyrian  foot- 
soldiers  seem  to  have  worn  nearly  the  same  costume.  This 
consisted  of  a  short  tunic,  not  quite  reaching  to  the  knees,  con- 
fined round  the  waist  by  a  broad  belt,  fringed,  and  generally 
opening  in  front,  together  with  a  pointed  helmet,  probably  of 
metal.  The  arms,  legs,  neck,  and  even  the  feet,  were  ordina- 
rily bare,  although  these  last  had  sometimes  the  protection  of 
a  very  simple  sandal.  [PI.  XOVl.,  Fig.  2.]  Swordsmen  used 
a  small  straight  sword  or  dagger  which  they  wore  at  their 
left  side  in  an  ornamented  sheath,  and  a  shield  which  was 
either  convex  and  probably  of  metal,  or  oblong-square  and 
composed  of  wickerwork.''*  [PI.  XCVI.,  Fig.  2.]  Spearmen  had 
shields  of  a  similar  shape  and  construction,  and  carried  in 
their  right  hands  a  short  pike  or  javelin,  certainly  not  exceed- 
ing five  feet  in  length.  [PI.  XCVI.,  Fig.  4.]  Sometimes,  but 
not  always,  they  carried,  besides  the  pike,  a  short  sword. 
Archers  had  rounded  bows  about  four  feet  in  length,  and 
arrows  a  little  more  than  three  feet  long.  Their  quivers, 
which  were  often  highly  ornamented,  hung  at  their  backs, 
either  over  the  right  or  over  the  left  shoulder.  [PL  XCVI., 
Fig.  4.]  They  had  swords  suspended  at  their  left  sides  by  a 
cross-belt,  and  often  carried  maces,  probably  of  bronze  or  iron, 
which  bore  a  rosette  or  other  ornament  at  one  end,  and  a  ring 
or  strap  at  the  other.  The  tunics  of  archers  were  sometimes 
elaborately  embroidered;^  and  on  the  whole  they  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  as  the  flower  of  the  foot-soldiery.  Gener- 
ally they  are  represented  in  pairs,  the  two  being  in  most  casen 
armed  and  equipped  alike;  but,  occasionally,  one  of  the  pair 
acts  as  guard  while  the  other  takes  his  aim.  In  this  case  both 
kneel  on  one  knee,  and  the  guard,  advancing  his  long  wicker 
shield,  protects  both  himself  and  his  comrade  from  missiles, 
while  he  has  at  the  same  time  his  sword  drawn  to  repel  all 
hand-to-hand  assailants.    [PI.  XCVII.,  Fig.  1.] 

In  the  early  part  of  the  second  period,  which  synchronizes 
with  the  reign  of  Sargon,  the  difference  in  the  costumes  of  the 
foot-soldiers  becomes  much  more  marked.     The  Assyrian 
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back  and  breast,  and  are  ornamented  at  the  points  of  junction 
with  a  circular  disk,  probably  of  metal.  The  shield  of  the 
spearman  is  also  circular,  and  is  formed— generally,  if  not  al- 
ways— of  wickerwork,  with  (occasionally)  a  central  boss  of 
wood  or  metal.  [PL  XGVII.,  Fig.  4.]  In  most  cases  their  legs 
are  wholly  bare;  but  sometimes  they  have  sandals,  while  in 
one  or  two  instances^  they  wear  a  low  boot  or  greare  laced  in 
front,  and  resembling  that  of  the  cavahry."  [PI.  XCVH. ,  Fig.  4.  ] 
The  spear  with  which  they  are  armed  varies  in  length,  from 
about  four  to  six  feet.  [PL  XC VIII.,  Fig.  1.]  It  is  grasped  near 
the  lower  extremity,  at  which  a  weight  was  sometimes  at- 
tached, in  order  the  better  to  preserve  the  balance.  Besides 
this  weapon  they  have  the  ordinary  short  sword.  The  spear- 
men play  an  important  part  in  the  Assyrian  wars,  particularly 
at  sieges,  where  they  always  form  the  strength  of  the  storm- 
ing party. 

Some  important  changes  seem  to  have  been  made  under  Sen- 
nacherib in  the  equipment  and  organization  of  the  infantry 
force.  These  consisted  chiefly  in  the  establishment  of  a 
greater  number  of  distinct  corps  differently  armed,  and  in  an 
improved  equipment  of  the  more  .important  of  them.  Sen- 
nacherib appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  institute  a  corps  of 
slingers,  who  at  any  rate  make  their  earliest  appearance  in  his 
sculptures.  They  were  a  kind  of  soldier  well-known  to  the 
Egyptians;^  and  Sennacherib's  acquaintance  with  the  Egyp- 
tian warfare  may  have  led  to  their  introduction  among  the 
troops  of  Assyria.  The  slinger  in  most  coimtries  where  his 
services  were  employed  was  hghtly  clad,  and  reckoned  almost 
as  a  supernumerary.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Assyria  he  is, 
at  first,  completely  armed  according  to  Assyrian  ideas  of  com- 
pleteness, having  a  helmet,  a  coat  of  mail  to  the  waist,  a  tunic 
to  the  kiiees,  a  close-fitting  trouser,  and  a  short  boot  or 
greave.  The  weapon  which  distinguishes  him  appears  to 
have  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  rope  or  string,*^  attached  to  a 
short  leathern  strap  which  received  the  stone.  (PL  XCVIII., 
Fig.  4.]  Previous  to  making  his  throw,  the  sliiiger  seems  to 
have  whirled  the  weapon  round  his  head  two  or  three  times, 
in  order  to  obtain  an  increased  impetus— a  practice  which 
was  also  known  to  the  Egyptians  and  the  Romans.^  With 
regard  to  ammunition,  it  does  not  clearly  appear  how  the 
Assyrian  slinger  was  supplied.  He  has  no  bag  hk-e  the 
Hebrew  slinger,*®  no  ainua  like  the  Roman.^'^'^  Frequently  we 
see  him  simply  provided  with  a  single  extra  stone,  which  he 
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carriee  in  his  left  hand.  Sometimes,  besides  this  reserve,  he 
has  a  small  heap  of  stones  at  his  feet;  but  whether  he  has 
collected  them  from  the  field,  or  has  brought  them  with  him 
and  deposited  them  where  they  lie,  is  not  apparent. 

Sennacherib's  archers  fall  into  four  classes,  two  of  which 
may  be  caUed  heavy-firmed  and  two  light^rmed.  None  of 
them  exactly  resemble  the  archers  of  Sargon.  The  most 
heavily  equipped  wears  a  timic,  a  coat  of  mail  reaching  to  the 
waist,  a  pointed  helmet,  a  close-fitting  trouser,  and  a  short  boot 
or  greave.  [PL  XCVIII. ,  Fig.  5.  ]  He  is  accompanied  by  an  at- 
tendant (or  sometim.e8  by  two  attendants  ^^)  similarly  attired, 
and  fights  behind  a  large  wicker  shield  or  gerrhon.  A  modi- 
fication of  this  costume  is  worn  by  the  second  class,  the  arch- 
ers of  which  have  bare  legs,  a  tunic  which  seems  to  open  at 
the  aide,  and  a  phillibeg.  They  fight  without  the  protection  of 
a  shield,  generally  in  pairs,  who  shoot  together.    [PL  XC  VIIL , 

Fig.  3.] 

The  better  equipped  of  the  light-armed  archers  of  this  period 
have  a  costume  which  is  very  striking.  Their  head-dress  con- 
sists of  a  broad  fillet,  elaborately  patterned,  from  which  there 
often  depends  on  either  side  of  the  head  a  large  lappet,  also 
richly  ornamented,  generally  of  an  oblong-square  shape,  and 
terminating  in  a  fringe.  [PL  XCVIII. ,  Fig.  2.]  Below  this  they 
wear  a  closely  fitting  tunic,  as  short  as  that  worn  by  the  Hght- 
armed  archers  of  Sargon,^  sometimes  patterned,  like  that, 
with  squares  and  gradines,  sometimes  absolutely  plain.  The 
upper  part  of  this  timic  is  crossed  by  two  belts  of  very  un- 
usual breadth,  which  pass  respectively  over  the  right  and  the 
left  shoulder.  There  is  also  a  third  broad  belt  round  the  waist ; 
and  both  this  and  the  transverse  belts  are  adorned  with  ele- 
gant patterns.  The  phillib^  depends  from  the  girdle,  and  is 
seen  in  its  full  extent,  hanging  either  in  front  or  on  the  right 
side.  The  arms  are  naked  from  the  shoulder,  and  the  legs 
from  considerably  above  the  knee,  the  feet  alone  being  protected 
by  a  scanty  sandal.  ^^  The  ordinary  short  sword  is  worn  at 
the  side,  and  a  quiver  is  carried  at  the  back;  the  latter  is 
sometimes  kept  in  place  by  means  of  a  honzontal  strap  which 
passes  over  it  and  round  the  body.    [PL  XCIX.,  Fig.  2.] 

The  archers  of  the  lightest  equipment  wear  nothing  but  a 
fillet,  with  or  without  lappets,  upon  the  head,  £tnd  a  striped 
tunic,  ^^  longer  behind  than  in  front,  which  extends  from  the 
neck  to  the  knees,  and  is  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle. 

[PL  XCIX.,  Fig.  1.]    Their  arms,  legs,  and  feet  are  bare,  they 
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have  seldom  any  Bword,  and  their  quiver  seems  to  be  sus- 
pended only  by  a  single  horizontal  strap,  like  that  represented 
in  PI.  XCIX.,  Fig.  2.  They  do  not  appear  very  often  upon 
the  monuments :  when  seen,  they  are  interspersed  among  arch* 
ers  and  soldiers  of  other  classes. 

Sennacherib's  foot  spearmen  are  of  two  classes  only.  The 
better  armed  have  pointed  hehnets,  with  lappets  protecting  the 
ears,  a  coat  of  mail  descending  to  the  waist  and  also  covering 
all  the  upper  part  of  the  arms,  a  tunic  opening  at  the  side,  a 
phiUibeg,  close-fitting  trousers,  and  greaves  of  the  ordinary 
character.  [PI.  XCIX.,  Fig.  3.]  They  carry  a  large  convex 
shield,  apparently  of  metal,  which  covers  them  almost  from 
head  to  foot,  and  a  spear  somewhat  less  than  their  own  height  ^ 
Commonly  they  have  a  short  sword  at  their  right  sida  Their 
shield  is  often  ornamented  with  rows  of  bosses  towards  the 
centre  and  around  the  edga  It  is  ordinarily  carried  in  front ;  ^ 
but  when  tho,  warrior  is  merely  upon  the  march,  he  often 
bears  it  slnng  at  his  back,  as  in  the  accompsmying  representa- 
tion. There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  spearmen  of  this  de- 
scription constituted  the  royal  body-guard.  They  are  compar- 
atively few  in  number,  and  are  usually  seen  in  close  proximity 
to  the  monarch,  or  in  positions  which  imply  trust,  as  in  the 
care  of  prisoners  and  of  the  spoil.  They  never  make  the  at- 
tacks in  sieges,  and  are  rarely  observed  to  be  engaged  in  bat- 
tle. Where  several  of  them  are  seen  together,  it  is  almost  al- 
ways in  attendance  upon  the  king  whom  they  constantly  pre- 
cede upon  his  journeys.^ 

The  inferior  spearmen  of  Sennacherib  are  armed  nearly  like 
those  of  Sargon.^  They  have  crested  helmets,  plain  tunics 
confined  at  the  waist  by  a  broad  girdle,  cross-belts  ornamented 
with  circular  disks  where  they  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  breast, 
and,  most  commonly,  round  wicker  shields.  The  chief  points 
wherein  they  differ  from  Sargon's  spearmen  are  the  following: 
they  usually  (though  not  universally)  weeur  trousers  and 
greaves;  they  have  sleeves  to  their  tunics,  which  descend 
nearly  to  the  elbow ;  and  they  carry  sometimes,  instead  of  the 
roimd  shield,  a  long  convex  one  arched  at  the  top.  [PL  XCIX. , 
Fig.  4.]  Where  they  have  not  this  defence,  but  the  far  com- 
moner targe,  it  is  always  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  targe 
of  Sargon,  and  is  generally  surrounded  by  a  rim.  [PI.  XCIX  , 
Fig.  4.]  Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  of  metal ;  but  more  often 
it  is  of  wickerwork,  either  of  the  plain  construction  common 
in  Sargon's  time,  or  of  one  considerably  more  elaborate. 
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Among  the  foot  soldiers  of  Sennacherib  we  seem  to  find  a 
corps  of  pioneers.***  They  wear  the  same  dress  as  the  better 
equipped  of  the  spearmen,  but  carry  in  their  hands,  instead  of 
a  spear,  a  doubled-headed  axe  or  hatchet,  wherewith  they 
dear  the  ground  for  the  passage  and  movements  of  the  army. 
They  work  in  pairs,  one  puTfing  at  the  tree  by  its  branches 
while  the  other  attacks  the  stem  with  his  weapon. 

After  Sennach^b's  time  we  find  but  few  alterations  in  the 
equipment  of  the  foot  soldiers.  Esarhaddon  has  left  us  no 
floulptures,  and  in  those  of  his  son  and  successor,  Asshur-bani- 
pcd,  the  costumes  of  Sennacherib  are  for  the  most  part  repro- 
duced almcNSt  exactly.  The  chief  difilerence  is  that  there  are 
not  at  this  time  quite  so  many  varieties  of  equipment,  both 
archers  and  spearmen  being  alike  divided  into  two  classes  only, 
light*armed  and  heavy-armed.  The  light-armed  archers  corre- 
spond to  Sennacherib^  bowmen  of  the  third  class.  "^  They 
have  the  fillet,  the  plain  timic,  the  cross-belts,  the  broad  girdle, 
and  the  phillibeg.  They  differ  only  in  having  no  lappets  over 
the  ears  and  no  sandals.  The  heavy-armed  archers  resemble 
the  first  class  ^  of  Sennacherib  exactly,  except  that  they  are 
not  seen  shooting  from  behind  the  gerrhon. 

In  the  case  of  the  spearmen,  the  only  novelty  consists  in  the 
shields.  The  speeurmen  of  the  heavier  equipment,  though 
sometimes  they  carry  the  old  convex  oval  shield,  more  often 
have  one  which  is  made  straight  at  the  bottom,  and  rounded 
only  at  top.  [PL  C. ,  Fig.  1. )  The  spearmen  of  the  lighter  equip- 
ment have  likewise  commonly  a  shield  of  this  shape,  but  it  is 
of  wicker-work  instead  of  metal,  like  that  borne  occasionally 
by  the  light-armed  spearmen  of  Sennacherib."* 

Besides  spearmen  and  archers,  we  see  among  the  foot  soldiers 
of  Asshur-bani-pal,  slingers,  mace-bearers,  and  men  armed 
with  battle-axes.  For  the  slingers  Sennacherib^s  heavy  equip- 
ment"* has  been  discarded;  and  they  wear  nothing  but  a  plain 
tunic,  with  a  girdle  and  cross-belts.  fPl.  C. ,  Fig.  2.]  The  mace- 
bearers  and  men  with  axes  have  the  exact  dress  of  Asshur-bani- 
pai*8  heavy ^armed  spearmen,  and  may  possibly  be  spearmen 
who  have  broken  or  lost  their  weapons.  It  makes,  however, 
against  this  view,  that  they  have  no  shields,  which  spearmen 
always  carry.  Perhaps,  therefore,  we  must  conclude  that 
towards  the  close  of  the  empire,  besides  spearmen,  slingers,  and 
archers,  there  were  distinct  corps  of  mace-bearers  "*  and  axe- 
bearers. 

The  arms  used  by  the  Assyrians  have  been  mentioned,  and 
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to  a  certain  extent  deecribed,  in  the  foregoing  remarks  upon 
the  various  classes  of  their  soldiers.  Some  further  details 
may,  however,  be  now  added  on  their  character  and  on.  the 
variety  observable  m  them. 

The  common  Assyrian  pointed  helmet  has  been  sufficiently 
described  already,  and  has  received  abundant  illustration  both 
in  the  present  and  in  former  chapters.  It  was  at  first  regarded 
as  8c3rthic  in  character ;  but  Mr.  Layard  long  ago  observed  ^^^ 
that  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the  Scythian  cap  is  too 
slight  to  prove  any  connection.  That  cap  appears,  whether  we 
follow  the  foreign  or  the  native  representations  of  it,^^  to  have 
been  of  felt,  whereas  the  Assyrian  pointed  helmet  was  made 
of  metal ;  it  was  much  taller  than  the  Assyrian  hecui-dreas,  and 
it  was  less  upright.  [PI.  C,  Fig.  3.] 

The  pointed  helmet  admitted  of  but  few  varieties.  In  its 
simplest  form  it  was  a  plain  conical  casque,  with  one  or  two 
rings  round  the  base,  and  generally  with  a  half -disk  in  front 
directly  over  the  forehead.  [PI.  C,  Fig.  4.]  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, there  was  appended  to  it  a  falling  curtain  covered  with 
metal  scales,  whereby  the  chin,  neck,  ears,  and  back  of  the 
head  were  protected.  More  often  it  had,  in  lieu  of  this  effect- 
ual but  cumbrous  guard,  a  mere  lappet  or  cheek-piece,  consist- 
ing of  a  plate  of  metal,  attached  to  the  rim,  which  descended 
over  the  ears  in  the  form  of  a  half -oval  or  semicircle.  If  we 
may  judge  by  the  remains  actually  found,  the  chief  material 
of  the  helmet  was  iron;  "^  copper  was  used  only  for  the  rings 
and  the  half-disk  in  front,  which  were  inlaid  into  the  harder 
metal. 

As  if  to  compensate  themselves  for  the  tmif ormity  to  which 
they  submitted  in  this  instance,  the  Assyrians  indulged  in  a 
variety  of  crested  helmets.  [PI.  C,  Fig.  6.]  We  cannot  posi- 
tively say  that  they  invented  the  crest;"*  but  they  certainly 
dealt  with  it  in  the  free  spirit  which  is  usually  seen  where  a 
custom  is  of  home  growth  and  not  a  foreign  importation.  They 
used  either  a  plain  metal  crest,  or  one  surmounted  by  tufts  of 
hair;  and  they  either  simply  curved  the  crest  forwards  over 
the  front  of  the  helmet,  or  extended  it  and  carried  it  back- 
wards also.  In  this  latter  case  they  genereJly  made  the  curve 
a  complete  semicircle,  while  occasionally  they  were  content 
with  a  small  segment,  less  even  than  a  quarter  of  a  circle.  ii» 
They  also  varied  considerably  the  shape  of  the  lappet  over  the 
ear,  and  the  depth  of  the  hehnet  behind  and  before  the  lappet. 

Assyrian  coats  of  mail  were  of  three  sizes,  and  of  two  dif- 
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ferent  constructions.  In  the  earlier  times  they  were  worn 
long,  descending  either  to  the  feet  or  to  the  knees ;  and  at  this 
period  they  seem  tq  have  been  composed  simply  of  successive 
rows  of  similar  iron  scales  sewn  on  to  a  shirt  of  linen  or  felt. 
[PI.  CI.,  Fig.  1.]  Under  the  later  monarchs  the  coat  of  mail 
reached  no  lower  them  the  waist,  and  it  was  composed  of  alter- 
nate bands  of  dissimilar  curangement  and  perhaps  of  different 
material.  Mr.  Layard  suggests  tha4^  at  this  time  the  scales^ 
which  were  larger  than  before,  were  ''fastened  to  bands  of 
iron  or  copper. "  ^  But  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  scales 
of  the  old  character  alternated  in  rows  with  scales  of  a  new 
shape  and  smaller  dimensiona  [PL  CI.,  Fig.  2,]  Theold  scales 
were  oblong,  squared  at  one  end  and  rounded  at  the  other, 
very  much  resembling  the  Bg3rptian.  They  were  from  two  to 
three  inches,  or  more,  in  length,  and  were  placed  side  by  side, 
so  that  their  greater  length  corresponded  with  the  height  of 
the  wearer.  The  new  scales  seem  to  have  been  not  more  than 
an  inch  long;  they  appear  to  have  been  pointed  at  one  end, 
and  to  have  been  laid  horizontally,  each  a  little  overlapping 
its  fellow.^  It  was  probably  foimd  that  this  construction, 
while  possessing  quite  as  much  strength  as  the  other,  was  more 
favorable  to  facility  of  movement. 

Bemains  of  armor  belonging  to  thesecond  period  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Assyrian  ruins.^  The  scales  are  frequently 
embossed  over  their  whole  surface  with  groups  of  figures  ajid 
fanciful  ornaments.  The  small  scales  of  the  first  period  have 
no  such  elaborate  ornamentation,  being  simply  embossed  in 
the  centre  with  a  single  straight  hne,  which  is  of  copper  inlaid 
into  the  iron.** 

The  Assyrian  coat  of  mail,  like  the  Egyptian, ^"^  had  com- 
monly a  short  sleeve,  extending  about  half  way  down  to  the 
elbow.  [PI.  CI.,  Fig.  8.]  This  was  either  composed  of  scales 
set  similarly  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  cuirass,^  or  of  two, 
three,  or  more  rows  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  others.  The 
greater  part  of  the  arm  was  left  without  any  protection. 

A  remarkable  variety  existed  in  the  form  and  construction 
of  the  Assyrian  shields.  The  most  imposing  kind  is  that  which 
has  been  termed  the  gerrhon^  from  its  apparent  resemblance 
to  the  Persian  shield  mentioned  under  that  name  by  Herodo- 
tus.^ [PL  CI.,  Fig.  4.]  This  was  a  structure  in  wickerwork, 
which  equalled  or  exceeded  the  warrior  in  height,  and  which 
was  broad  enough  to  give  shelter  to  two  or  even  three  men. 
In  shape  it  was  either  an  oblong  square,  or  such  a  square  with 
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St  projeistioii  at  top,  which  stood  out  at  right  angles  to  the  body 
of  the  shield;  or,  lastly,  and  most  usoally,  it  cmrved  inwards 
from  a  certain  height,  gradually  narrowing  at  ihe  same  time, 
and  finally  ending  in  a  point.  0£  course  a  shidd  of  this  vast 
size,  even  although  formed  of  a  light  material,  was  too  heavy 
to  be  very  readily  carried  upon  the  arm.  The  jAsai  adopted 
was  to  rest  it  upon  the  ground,  on  which  it  was  generally  held 
steady  by  a  warrior  armed  with  sword  or  spear,  while  his  com- 
rade, whose  weapon  was  the  bow,  discharged  his  arrows  from 
behind  its  shelter.  Its  proper  plaee  was  in  sieges,  where  the 
roof-like  struoture  at  the  top  waB  eqjeciBUy  useful  in  warding 
off  the  stones  and  other  missiles  which  the  besieged  threw 
down  upon  f heir  assailants.  We  sometimes  see  it  employed 
by  single  soldiers,  who  lean  the  pcnnt  against  the  waQ^  of  the 
place,  and,  ensconcing  themselves  beneath  the  penthouse  thus 
improvised,  proceed  to  cmry  on  the  most  critical  operations 
of  the  siege  in  almost  complete  security. 

Modifications  of  this  shield,  reducing  it  to  a  smaller  and 
more  portable  size,  were  common  in  the  earlier  times,  when 
among  the  shields  most  usually  borne  we  find  one  of  wicker- 
work  oblong-square  in  shape,  and  either  perfectly  fiat,  or  else 
curving  slightly  inwards  both  ajt  top  and  at  bottom.^  This 
shield  was  commonly  about  half  the  height  of  a  man,  or  a  lit- 
tle more ;  it  was  often  used  as  a  protection  for  two,^^  but  must 
have  been  scanty  for  that  purpose. 

Hound  shields  were  commoner  in  Assyria  than  any  others. 
They  were  used  by  most  of  those  who  fought  in  chariots,  by 
ihe  early  monarchs^  personal  attendants,  by  the  croas-beited 
spearmen,  and  by  many  of  the  spearmen  who  guarded  archers. 
In  the  most  ancient  times  they  seem  to  have  been  tmiversally 
made  of  solid  metal,  and  consequently  they  were  small,  per- 
haps not  often  exceeding  two  feet,  or  two  feet  and  a  half,  in 
diameter.*"  They  were  managed  by  means  of  a  very  simple 
handle,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  shield  at  the  back,  and  fas- 
tened to  it  by  studs  or  nails,  which  was  not  paased  over  the 
arm  but  grasped  by  the  hand.*"  The  rim  was  bent  inwards, 
so  as  to  form  a  deep  groove  all  round  the  edge.  The  material 
of  which  these  shields  were  composed  was  in  some  cases  cer- 
tainly bronze;*^  in  others  it  may  have  been  iron;  in  a  few 
silver,  or  even  gold.**"  Some  metal  shields  were  perfectly 
plain ;  others  exhibited  a  niunber  of  concentric  rings ;  *^  otihers 
again  were  inlaid  or  embossed  with  tasteful  and  elaborate 
patterns. 
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Among  the  later  Assyrians  the  round  metal  shield  seems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  disused,  its  place  being  suDT)lied  by 
a  wicker  buckler  of  the  same  shape,  with  a  rim  round  the 
edge  made  of  solid  wood  or  of  metal,  and  sometimes  with  a 
bos?  in  the  centre. ^^  [PI.  CII.,  Fig.  1.]  The  weight  ot  ^hc  metal 
shield  must  have  been  considerable;  and  this  both  limited 
their  size  and  made  it  difficult  to  move  them  with  rapidity. 
With  the  change  of  material  we  perceive  a  decided  increase 
of  magnitude,  the  diameter  of  the  wicker  buckler  being  often 
fully  half  the  warrior's  height,  or  not  much  short  ot  three 
feet. 

Convex  shields,  generally  of  an  oblong  form,  were  also  in 
common  use  diiring  the  later  period,  and  one  kind  is  found  in 
the  very  earliest  sculptures.  This  is  of  small  dimensions  and 
of  a  clumsy  make.^  Its  curve  is  slight,  and  it  is  generally 
ornamented  with  a  perpendicular  row  of  spikes  or  teeth,  in 
the  centre  of  which  we  often  see  the  head  of  a  lion.  [PI.  CII., 
Fig.  2.] 

The  convex  shields  of  later  date  were  very  much  larger  than 
these.  [PI.  cm.,  Fig.  3.]  They  were  sometimes  square  at  bot- 
tom and  rounded  at  top,  in  which  case  they  were  either  made  of 
wickerwork,  or  (apparently)  of  metal.  ^"^  These  latter  had  gen- 
erally a  boss  in  the  centre,  and  both  this  and  the  edge  of  the 
shield  were  often  ornamented  with  a  row  of  rosettes  or  rings. 
Shields  of  this  shape  were  from  four  to  five  feet  in  height, 
and  protected  the  warrior  from  the  head  to  the  knee.  On  a 
march  they  were  often  worn  upon  the  back,  like  the  convex 
shield  of  the  Egyptians,  which  they  greatly  resembled. 

The  more  ordinary  convex  shield  was  of  an  oval  form,  like 
the  convex  shield  of  the  Greeks,^*®  but  larger,  and  with  a  more 
prominent  centre.  [PI.  CIII. ,  Fig.  1.  ]  In  its  greater  diameter  it 
must  often  have  exceeded  five  feet,  though  no  doubt  sometimes 
it  was  smaller.  It  was  generally  ornamented  with  narrow 
bands  round  the  edge  and  round  the  boss  at  the  centre,  the 
space  between  the  bands  being  frequently  patterned  with  rings 
or  otherwise.  Like  the  other  form  of  convex  shield,  it  could 
be  slung  at  the  back,^  and  was  so  carried  on  marches,  on 
crossing  rivers,^*"  and  other  similar  occasions. 

The  offensive  arms  certainly  used  by  the  Assyrians  were  the 
bow,  the  spear,  the  sword,  the  mace,  the  sling,  the  axe  or 
hatchet,  and  the  dagger.  They  may  also  have  occasionally 
made  use  of  the  javelin,  which  is  sometimes  seen  among  the 
arrows  of  a  quiver.    But  the  actual  employment  of  this  weapon 
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in  war  has  not  yet  beest  found  upon  the  ba8-relief&  If  faith- 
fully represented,  it  must  have  been  very  short,— scarcely,  if 
at  all,  exceeding  three  feet.^*!    [PL  CIIL,  Fig.  2.] 

Assyrian  bows  were  of  two  kindEK  curved  and  angular. 
Compared  with  the  Egyptian,"*  and  with  the  bows  used  by 
the  archers  of  the  middle  agesy  they  were  short,  the  greatest 
length  c^  the  strung  bow  being  about  four  £9et*  They  seem  to 
have  been  made  of  a  single  piece  of  wood,  which  in  the  angu- 
lar bow  was  nearly  of  tiie  same  thickness  throughout,  but  in 
the  curved  one  tapered  giradaally  towards  the  two  extremities. 
At  either  end  was  a  small  knob  or  button,  in  the  later  times 
often  carved  into  the  representation  of  a  duck's  head.  [PI.  GUI. , 
Fig.  3.]  Close  above  this  was  a  notch  or  groove,  whereby  the 
string  was  held  in  placa  The  mode  of  stringing  was  one  stiU 
frequently  practised  in  the  East.  The  bowman  stooped,  and 
placing  his  right  knee  against  the  middle  oi  the  bow  on  its  in^ 
ner  side,  pressed  it  downwards,  at  Hie  same  time  drawing  the 
two 'ends  of  the  bow  upwards  with  his  two  hands.  [PL  CIIl., 
Fig.  4.]  A  oomrade  stood  by,  and;  when  the  ends  were  brought 
sufficiently  near,  slipped  the  string  over  the  knob  into  the 
groove,  where  it  necessarily  remained.  The  bend  of  the  bow, 
thus  strung,  was  slight.  When  full  drawn,  however,  it  took 
the  shecpe  of  a  half-moon,  whioh  shows  that  it  must  have  pos^ 
sessed  great  elasticity.  ( PL  CIV. ,  Fig,  4.  ]  The  bow  was  known 
to  be  full  drawn  when  the  head  of  the  arrow  touched  the  archr 
er's  left  hand. 

The  Assyrian  MTffli1«r  bow  was  of  smaller  size  iiLoxi  the 
curved  one.  It  was  not  often  carried  imless  as  a  reserve  by 
those  who  also  possessed  the  larger  €uid  better  weapon.  [PL 
CIV.,  Fig.  6.] 

Bows  were  but  seldom  imstrung.  When  not  in  use,  they 
were  carried  strung,  the  archer  either  holding  them  by  the 
middle  with  his  left  hand,  or  putting  his  arm  thix>ugh  them, 
and  letting  them  rest  upon  his  shoulders,  ^^  or  finally  carrying 
them  at  his  back  in  a  bow-case.  [PL  CIV.,  Fig,  1.]  The  bow* 
case  was  a  portion  of  the  qidver,  as  frequently  with  the 
Greeks,  ^^  and  held  only  the  lower  half  of  the  bow,  the  upp^ 
portion  projecting  from  iti 

Quivers  were  carried  by  foot  and  horse  archers  at  their 
backs,  in  a  diagonal  position,  so  that  the  arrows  could  readily 
be  drawn  from  them  over  the  right  shoulder.  They  were  com: 
monly  slung  in  this  position  by  a  strap  of  their  own,  attached 
to  two  rings,  one  near  the  top  and  the  other  near  the  bottom 
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of  the  quiver,  which  the  archer  slipped  over  his  left  arm  and 
his  head.  Sometimes,  however,  this  strap  seems  to  have  heen 
wanting,  and  the  quiver  was  either  thrust  through  one  of  the 
cross-helts,  or  attached  by  a  strap  which  passed  horizontally 
round  the  body  a  little  above  the  girdle."^  [PI.  CIV.,  Fig.  2.] 
The  archers  who  rode  in  chariots  carried  their  quivers  at  the 
chariot's  side,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  already  described 
and  illustrated.*** 

The  ornamentation  of  quivers  was  generfidly  elaborate.  [PI. 
CIV.,  Fig.  8.]  Eosettes  and  bands  constituted  their  most 
usual  adornment;  but  sometimes  these  gave  place  to  designs 
of  a  more  artistic  character,  as  wild  bulls,  griffins,  and  other 
mythic  figures.  Several  examples  of  a  rich  tyx>e  have  been 
already  given  in  the  representations  of  chariots,  ^'^^  but  none 
exhibit  this  peculiarity.  One  further  specimen  of  a  chariot 
quiver  is  therefore  appended,  which  ic  among  the  most  taste- 
ful hitherto  discovered.  [PI.  dV.,  Fig.  8.] 

The  quivers  of  the  foot  and  horse  archers  were  less  richly 
adorned  than  those  of  the  bowmen  who  rode  in  chariots,  but 
still  they  were  in  afanoet  every  case  more  or  less  patterned. 
The  rosette  and  the  band  here  too  constitutod  the  chief  n>- 
source  of  the  artist,  who,  however,  often  introduced  with  good 
effect  other  well-known  ornaments,  as  the  guilloche,  the  boss 
and  cross,  the  zigzag,  etc. 

Sometimes  the  quiver  had  an  ornamented  rod  attached  to  it, 
which  projected  beyond  the  arrows  and  terminated  in  a  pome- 
granate blossom  or  other  similar  carving.  [PL  GV.,  Fig.  1]. 
To  this  rod  was  attached  the  rings  which  received  the  quiver 
strap,  a  triple  tassel  hanging  from  them  at  the  point  of  attach- 
ment. The  strap  was  probably  of  leather,  and  appears  to  ha'^e 
been  twisted  or  plaited. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  material  of  the  quivers  was  wood 
or  metal.  As,  however,  no  remains  of  quivers  have  been  dis- 
covered in  any  of  the  ruins,  while  helmets,  shields,  daggers, 
spear-heads,  and  arrow-heads  have  been  found  in  tolei*able 
abundance,  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  they  were  of  the 
more  fragile  substance,  which  would  account  for  their  de- 
struction. In  this  case  their  ornamentation  may  have  been 
either  by  carving  or  painting,^  the  bosses  and  rosettes  being 
perhaps  in  some  cases  of  metal,  motherof-pearl,  or  ivory. 
Ornaments  of  this  kind  were  discovered  by  hundreds  at  Nim- 
nid  in  a  chamber  which  contained  arms  of  many  descrip- 
tions."'   Quivers  have  in  scnne  cases  a  curious  rounded  head, 
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which  seems  to  have  been  a  lid  or  cap  used  for  covering  the  ar- 
rows. ^^  They  have  also,  occasionally,  instead  of  this,  a  kind 
of  bag  ^^^  at  their  top,  which  falls  backwards,  and  is  orna- 
mented with  tassels.  [PL  CV.,  Fig.  2.]  Both  these  construc- 
tions, however,  are  exceptional,  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
quivers  being  open,  and  having  the  feathered  ends  of  the  ar- 
rows projecting  from  them. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  As83rrian  arrows  except 
their  perfect  finish  and  completeness  in  all  that  constitutes  the 
excellence  of  such  a  weapon.  The  ehait  was  thin  and  straight, 
and  was  probably  of  reed,  or  of  some  light  and  tough  wood.^^ 
The  head  was  of  metal,  ^  either  of  bronae  or  iron,  and  was 
generally  diamond-shaped,  like  a  miniature  spear-head.  [PL 
CY. ,  Fig.  4. 1  It  was  flattish,  and  for  greater  strength  had  com- 
monly a  strongly  raised  line  down  the  centre.  The  lower  end 
was  hollowed,  and  the  shaft  was  inserted  into  it.  The  notch- 
ing and  feathering  of  the  shaft  were  carefully  attended  to.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  three  feathers  were  used,  as  by  ourselves 
and  by  the  Egyptians,^*  or  two  only,  as  by  many  nations. 
The  fact  that  we  never  see  more  than  two  feathers  upon  the 
monuments  cannot  be  considered  decisive,  since  the  Assyrian 
artists,  from  their  small  knowledge  of  perspective,  would  have 
been  imable  to  represent  all  three  feathers.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  representations,  it  would  seem  that  the  feath- 
ers were  glued  to  the  wood  exa<;tly  as  they  are  with  ourselves. 
The  notch  was  somewhat  large,  projecting  beyond  the  line  of 
the  shaft— a  construction  rendered  necessary  by  the  thickness 
of  the  bowstring,  which  was  seldom  less  than  of  the  arrow  it- 
self.   [PL  CV.,  Mg.  5.] 

The  mode  of  drawing  the  bow  was  peculiar.  It  was  drawn 
neither  to  the  ear,  nor  to  the  breast,  but  to  the  shoulder.  In 
the  older  sculptures  the  hand  that  draws  it  is  represented  in 
a  curiously  cramped  and  unnatural  position,^  which  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  true  to  nature.  But  in  the  later 
bas-reliefs  greater  accuracy  seems  to  have  been  attained,  and 
there  we  proi^ably  see  the  exact  mode  in  which  the  shooting  was 
actually  managed.  The  arrow  was  taken  below  the  feathers 
by  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  the  forefinger 
bent  down  upon  it  in  the  way  repre^Quted  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  and  the  notch  b.eing  theQ  placed  upon  the  string, 
the  arrow  was  drawn  backwards  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
only,  the  reiQaining  thi^ee  fingers  taking  no  part  in  the  opera- 
tion.   [PL  GVI. ,  Fig.  1.  ]   The  bow  waa  grasped  by  the  left  hand 
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between  the  flngerd  and  the  muficle  of  the  thumb,  the  thumb 
itself  being  raised,  and  the  arrow  made  to  pass  between  it  and 
the  bow,  by  which  it  was  kept  in  place  and  prevented  from 
slipping.  The  arrow  was  then  drawn  till  the  cold  metal  head 
touched  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  upon  which  the  right 
hand  quitted  its  hold,  and  the  shaft  sped  on  its  way.  To  save 
the  left  arm  from  being  bruised  or  cut  by  the  bowstring,  a 
guard,  often  simply  yet  effectively  ornamented,  was  placed 
upon  it,  at  one  end  passing  round  the  thmnb  and  at  the  other 
roimd  the  arm  a  little  above  the  elbow.    [PI.  CVI.,  Fig.  2.] 

The  Assyrians  had  two  kinds  of  spears,  one  a  comparatively 
short  weapon,  varying  from  five  to  six  feet  in  length,  with 
which  they  armed  a  portion  of  their  foot  soldiers,  the  other  a 
weapon  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  which  was  carried  by  most  of 
their  cavalry.  "•  The  shaft  seems  in  both  cases  to  have  been 
of  wood,  and  the  head  was  certainly  of  metal,  either  bronze 
or  iron. "^  [PI.  CVI.,  Fig.  3.]  It  was  most  usually  diamond- 
shaped,  but  sometimes  the  side  angles  were  rounded  off,  and 
the  contour  became  that  of  an  elongated  pear.  [PI.  CVI.,  Fig. 
4.]  In  other  instances,  the  jambs  of  the  spear-head  were 
exceedingly  short,  and  tHe  point  long  and  tapering.  The  upper 
end  of  the  shaft  was  sometimes  weighted,^  and  it  was  often 
carved  into  some  ornamental  form,  as  a  fir-cone  or  a  pomegran- 
ate blossom,  while  in  the  earlier  times  it  was  further  occasion- 
ally adorned  with  streamers.  [PI.  CVI.,  Fig.  4.]  The  spear  of 
the  Assyrians  seems  never  to  have  been  thrown,  like  that  of 
the  Greeks,  but  was  only  used  to  thrust  with,  as  a  pike. 

The  common  sword  of  the  Assyrians  was  a  short  straight 
weapon,  like  the  sword  of  the  Egyptians,  or  the  acinaces  of  the 
Persians.^*  It  was  worn  at  the  left  side,  generally  slung  by  a 
belt  of  its  own  which  was  passed  over  the  right  shoulder,  but 
sometimes  thrust  through  the  girdle  or  (apparently)  through 
the  armor.  ^^^  It  had  a  short  rounded  handle,  more  or  less 
ornamented  (PI.  CVII.,  Fig.  1),  but  without  any  cross-bar  or 
guard,**^  and  a  short  blade  which  tapered  gradually  from  the 
handle  to  the  point.  The  swordsman  commonly  thrust  with 
his  weapon,  but  he  could  cut  with  it  likewise,  for  it  was  with 
this  arm  that  the  Assyrian  warrior  was  wont  to  decapitate  his 
fallen  enemy.  The  sheath  of  the  sword  was  almost  always 
tastefully  designed,  and  sometimes  possessed  artistic  excel- 
lence of  a  high  order.  [PI.  CVII.,  Fig.  8.]  The  favorite  terminal 
ornament  consisted  of  two  Hons  clasping  one  another,  with 
their  heads  averted  and  their  mouths  agape.    Above  this,  pat- 
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terns  in  excellent  taste  usually  adorned  the  scabbard,  wbiob 
moreover  exhibited  occasionally  groups  of  figures^  sacred 
trees,  and  other  mythological  objects. 

Instead  of  the  short  sword,  the  earlier  warriors  had  a  weapon 
of  a  considerable  length.  This  was  invariably  slung  at  the 
side  by  a  cross-belt  pa«Bing  over  the  shoulder.  In  its  orna- 
mentation it  cloeely  resembled  the  later  short  sword,  but  its 
hilt  was  longer  and  more  tasteful. 

One  or  two  instances  occur  where  the  sword  of  an  Assyrian 
warrior  ia  represented  aa  curved  slightly.  The  sheath  in  these 
cases  is  plain,  and  terminates  in  a  button.    [PI.  CVU.,  Fig.  5.] 

The  Assyrian  mace  was  a  short  thin  weapon,  and  must  either 
have  been  made  of  a  very  tough  wood,  or— and  this  is  more 
probable— of  metal.  [PI.  CVIIL,  Fig.  1.]  It  had  an  ornamented 
head,  which  was  sometimes  very  beautifully  modelled  and 
generally  a  strap  or  string  at  the  lower  end,  by  which  it  could 
be  grasped  with  greater  firmness.  Foot  ajrchers  frequently 
carried  it  in  battle,  especially  those  who  were  in  close  attend- 
ance upon  the  king's  person.  It  seems,  however,  not  to  have 
been  often  used  as  a  warlike  weapon  until  the  time  of  the  latest 
sculptures,  when  we  see  it  wielded,  g^erally  with  both  hands, 
by  a  certain  number  of  the  combatants.  ^°*  In  peace  it  was 
very  commonly  borne  by  the  royal  attendants,  and  it  seems 
also  to  have  been  among  the  weapons  used  by  the  monarch 
himself,  for  whom  it  is  constantly  carried  by  one  of  those  who 
w£ut  most  closely  upon  his  person.  [PL  CVIII.,  Fig.  !.•] 

The  battle-axe  was  a  weapon  but  rarely  employed  by  the  As 
Syrians.  It  is  only  in  the  very  latest  sculptures  and  in  a  very 
few  instances  that  we  find  axes  represented  as  used  by  the 
warriors  for  any  other  purpose  besides  the  felling  of  trees. 
Where  they  are  seen  in  iise  against  the  enemy,  the  handle  is 
short,  the  head  somewhat  large,  and  the  weapon  wielded  with 
one  hand.  Battle-axes  had  heads  of  two  kinds.  [PI.  CVIII. , 
Fig.  1.]  Som.e  were  made  with  two  blades,  like  the  bipennis  of 
the  Eomans,  and  the  labra  of  the  Lydians  and  Carians;^*^ 
others  more  nearly  resembled  the  weapons  used  by  our  own 
knights  in  the  middle  ages,  having  a  single  blade,  and  a  mere 
ornamental  point  on  the  other  side  of  the  haft. 

The  dagger  was  worn  by  the  Assyrian  kings  at  almost  all 
times  in  their  girdles,  and  was  further  often  assigned  to  the 
mythic  winged  beings,  hawk-headed  or  human-headed,  which 
occur  so  frequently  in  the  sculptures;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  very  seldom  <»rried  by  subjects.^    It  had  commonly  a 
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straight  handle,  slightly  concave,  and  very  richly  chased,  ex- 
hibiting the  usual  Assyrian  patterns,  rosettes,  chevrons,  guil- 
loches,  pine-cones,  and  the  like.  [PI.  CVII.,  Fig.  6.]  Some- 
times, however,  it  was  still  more  artistically  shaped,  being 
cast  into  the  form  of  a  horse's  head  and  neck.  In  this  case 
there  was  occasionally  a  chain  attached  at  one  end  to  the 
horse's  chin,  and  at  the  other  to  the  bottom  of  his  neck,  which, 
passing  outside  the  hand,  would  give  it  a  firmer  hold  on  the  * 
weapon.  The  sheaths  of  daggers  seem  generally  to  have  been 
plain,  or  nearly  so,  but  occasionally  they  terminated  in  the 
head  of  an  animal,  from  whose  mouth  depended  a  tasseL  [PL 
CVni.,  Fig.  2.] 

Though  the  Assyrian  troops  were  not  marshalled  by  the  aid 
of  standards,  like  the  Roman  and  the  Egyptian,  yet  still  a  kind 
of  standard  is  occasionally  to  be  recognized  in  the  bas-reliefs. 
This  consists  of  a  pole  of  no  great  height,  fixed  upright  at  the 
front  of  a  chariotv  between  the  charioteer  and  the  warrior,  and 
carrying  at  the  top  a  circular  frame,  within  which  are  artistic 
representations  of  gods  or  sacred  animals.  Two  bulls,  ba<?k  to 
back,  either  trotting  or  running  at  speed,  are  a  favoritedevice. 
Above  them  sometimes  stands  a  figure  in  a  horned  cap,  shoot- 
ing hiB  arrows  against  the  enemy.  Oocasionally  only  one  bull 
is  represented,  and  the  archer  shoots  standing  upon  the  bvdrs 
bacfc.^'*  Below  the  circular  framework  are  minor  ornaments, 
88  lions'  and  bulls'  heads,  or  streamers  adorned  with  tassels.^ 
[PI.  CVIII.,  Fig.  3.] 

We  do  not  obtain  much  information  from  the  monmnents 
with  respect  to  the  military  organization  or  the  the  tactics  of 
the  Assyrians.  It  is  dear,  however,  that  they  had  advanced 
beyond  the  first  period  in  mihtary  matters,  when  men  fight  in 
a  confused  mas»  of  mingled  horse,  foot,  and  chariots,  heavy- 
armed  and  light-armed  spearmen,  archers,  and  slingers,  each 
standing  and  moving  as  mere  chance  may  determine.  It  is 
oven  certain  that  they  had  advanced  beyond  the  second  period, 
when  the  phalanx  order  of  battle  is  adopted,  the  conf  us^  mass 
being  replaced  by  a  single  serried  body  presenting  its  best 
armed  troops  to  the  enemy,  and  keeping  in  the  rear,  to  add 
their  wei^t  to  tiie  charge,  the  weaker  and  more  imperfectly 
protected.  It  was  not  really  left  for  Cyaxares  the  Mede  to 
'*  be  the  first  to  oi^anize  an  Asiatic  army — to  divide  the  troops 
into  companies  and  form  distinct  bodies  of  the  spearmen,  the 
archers,  and  the  cavalry. "  "^  Ihe  Assyrian  troops  were  organ- 
ized in  this  way,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  on 
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whose  sculptures  we  find,  in  the  first  place,  bodies  of  cavalry 
on  the  march  unaccompanied  by  infantry ;  ^^  secondly,  engage- 
ments where  cavalry  only  are  acting  against  the  enemy  ;^* 
thirdly,  long  lines  of  spearmen  on  foot  marching  in  double  file, 
and  sometimes  divided  into  companies ; "°  and,  fourthly,  arch- 
ers drawn  up  together,  but  similarly  divided  into  companies, 
each  distinguished  by  its  own  uniform."^  We  also  meet  with 
a  corps  of  pioneers,  wearing  a  uniform  and  armed  only  with  a 
hatchet,  ^^2  and  with  bodies  of  slingers,  who  are  all  armed  and 
clothed  alike."*  If,  in  the  battles  and  the  sieges  of  this  time, 
the  troops  seem  to  be  to  a  great  extent  confused  together,  we 
may  accoimt  for  it  partly  by  the  inability  of  the  Afi83rrian 
artists  to  represent  bodies  of  troops  in  perspective,"*  partly  by 
their  not  aiming  at  an  actual,  but  rather  at  a  typical  represen- 
tation of  events,"*  and  partly  also  by  their  fondness  for  repre- 
senting, not  the  preparation  for  battle  or  its  first  shock,  but 
the  rout  and  fiight  of  the  enemy  and  their  own  hasty  piirsuit 
of  them. 

The  wars  of  the  Assyrians,  like  those  of  ancient  Rome,  con- 
sisted of  annual  inroads  into  the  territories  of  their  neighbors, 
repeated  year  after  year,  till  the  enemy  was  exhausted,  sued 
for  peace,  and  admitted  the  suzerainty  of  the  more  powerful- 
nation.  The  king  in  person  usually  led  forth  his  army,  in 
spring  or  early  summer,  when  the  mountain  passes  were 
opened,  and,  crossing  lus  own  borders,  invaded  some  one  or 
other  of  the  adjacent  countries.  The  monarch  himfielf  invari- 
ably rode  forth  in  his  chariot,  arrayed  in  his  regal  robes,  and 
with  the  tiara  upon  his  head ;  he  was  accompanied  by  numer- 
ous attendants,  and  generally  preceded  and  followed  by  the 
spearmen  of  the  Royal  Guard,  and  a  detachment  of  horse- 
archers.  Conspicuous  among  the  attendants  were  the  chariot- 
eer who  managed  the  reins,  and  the  parasol-bearer,  commonly 
a  eunuch,  who,  standing  in  the  chariot  behind  the  monarch, 
held  the  emblem  of  sovereignty  over  his  head.  A  bow-bearer, 
a  quiver-bearer,  and  a  mace-bearer  were  usually  also  in  attend- 
ance, walking  before  or  behind  the  chariot  of  the  king,  who, 
however,  did  not  often  depend  for  arms  wholly  upon  them,  but 
carried  a  bow  in  his  left  hand,  and  one  or  more  arrows  in  his 
right,  while  he  had  a  further  store  of  the  latter  either  in  or 
outside  his  chariot.  Two  or  three  led  horses  were  always  at 
hand,  to  furnish  a  means  of  escax>e  in  any  difficulty.  The 
army,  marshalled  in  its  several  corps,  in  part  preceded  the 
royal  cortege^  in  part  followed  at  a  little  distance  behind  it."' 
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On  entering  the  enemy's  country,  if  a  wooded  tract  presented 
itself,  the  corps  of  pioneers  was  thrown  out  in  advance,  and 
cleared  away  the  obstructions.  When  a  river  was  reached 
too  deep  to  be  forded,  the  horses  were  detached  from  the  royal 
and  other  chariots  by  grooms  and  attendants;  the  chariots 
themselves  were  embarked  upon  boats  and  rowed  across  the 
stream;  while  the  horses,  attached  by  ropes  to  a  post  near  the 
stem  of  the  boat,  swam  after  it.  The  horses  of  the  cavalry 
were  similarly  drawn  across  by  their  riders.  The  troops,  both 
cavalry  and  infantry,  and  the  attendants,  a  very  nmnerous 
body,  swam  the  stream,  genei-ally  upon  inflated  skins,*''  which 
they  placed  under  them,  holding  the  neck  in  their  left  hand, 
and  sometimes  increasing  the  inflation  as  they  went  by  apply- 
ing the  orifice  at  the  top  of  the  neck  to  their  mouths.  [PI. 
CVin.,  Fig.  3.]  We  have  no  direct  evidence  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  baggage  of  an  army,  which  must  have  been  very 
considerable,  vras  conveyed,  either  along  the  general  line  of 
route,  or  when  it  was  necessary  to  cross  a  river.  We  may  con- 
jecture that  in  the  latter  case  it  was  probably  placed  upon 
rafts  supported  on  inflated  skins,  such  as  those  which  con- 
veyed stones  from  distant  quarries  to  be  used  in  the  Assyrian 
buildings."'  In  the  former,  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  the 
conveyance  was  chiefly  by  beasts  of  burden,  camels  and  asses, 
as  the  author  of  the  book  of  Judith  imagined,  i'^  Carts  may 
have  been  used  to  some  extent;  since  they  were  certainly  em- 
ployed to  convey  back  to  Assyria  the  spoil  of  the  conquered 
nations.**' 

It  does  not  appear  whether  the  army  generally  was  provided 
with  tents  or  not.  Possibly  the  bulk  of  the  soldiers  may  have 
bivouacked  in  the  open  field,  unless  when  they  were  able  to 
obtain  shelter  in  towns  or  villages  taken  from  the  enemy. 
Tents,  however,  were  certainly  provided  for  the  monarch  and 
his  suite.  [PI.  CIX.,  Fig.  1.]  Like  the  tents  of  the  Romans, 
these  appear  to  have  been  commonly  pitched  within  a  fortified 
enclosure,  which  was  of  an  oval  shape.*"*  They  were  disposed 
in  rows,  and  were  all  nearly  similar  in  construction  and  form, 
the  royal  tent  being  perhaps  distinguished  from  the  others  by 
a  certain  amount  of  ornamentation  and  by  a  slight  superiority 
of  size.  The  material  used  for  the  covering  was  probably  felt.  *'^ 
All  the  tents  were  made  open  to  the  sky  in  the  centre,  but 
closed  in  at  either  extremity  with  a  curious  semicircular  top. 
[PL  CIX. ,  Fig.  1.  ]  The  two  tops  were  unequal  of  size.  Internally, 
either  both  of  them,  or  at  any  rate  the  larger  ones,  were  sup- 
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ported  by  a  central  pole,  which  threw  out  branches  in  different 
directions  resembling  the  branches  of  a  tree  or  tiie  spokes  of  a 
parasol.  Sometimes  the  walls  of  the  tent  had  likewise  the  sup' 
port  of  poles,  which  were  kept  in  place  by  ropes  passed  obliquely 
from  the  top  of  each  to  the  ground  in  front  of  them,  and  then 
firmly  secured  by  "pegB.  Each  t^ii:;  had  a  door,  equare-headed, 
which  was  placed  at  the  side,  near  the  end  which  had  the 
smaller  covering.  The  furniture  of  tents  consisted  of  tableS) 
couches,  footstools,  and  domestic  utensils  of  various  kinds. 
[PL.  CIX.,  Fig.  1.]  Within  the  fortified  enclosure,  but  outside 
the  tents,  were  the  chariot  and  horses  of  the  monarch,  an  altf»r 
where  sacrifice  could  be  made,  and  a  number  of  animals  suit- 
able for  food,  as  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats.  ^^ 

It  appears  that  occasionally  the  advance  of  the  troops  was 
along  a  road.^  Ordinarily,  however,  they  found  no  sucii  con- 
venience, but  had  to  press  forward  through  woods  and  over 
mountains  as  they  best  could.  Whatever  the  obstructions, 
the  chariot  of  Hne  monarch  was  in  some  way  or  other  conveyed 
across  them^  though  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  could 
have  always  remained,  as  he  is  represented,  seated  in  it.  Prob- 
ably he  occasionally  dismounted,  and  made  u^e  of  one  of  the 
led  horses  by  which  he  was  always  accompanied,  while  some- 
times he  even  condescended  to  proceed  on  foot.i**  [Pi.  OIX., 
Fig.  2.]  The  use  of  palanquins  or  litters  seem  not  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Assyrians,  though  it  was  undoubtedly  very 
ancient  in  Asia^  but  the  king  was  sometimes  carried  on  men^s 
shoulders,  seated  on  his  throne  in  the  way  that  we  see  the 
enthroned  gods  borne  in  many  of  the  sculptures.^ 

The  first  object  in  entering  a  country  was  to  fight,  if  possi- 
ble, a  pitched  battle  with  the  inhabitants.  The  Assyrians  were 
always  confident  of  victory  in  such  an  encounter,  being  better 
armed,  better  disciplined,  and  perhaps  of  stronger  fnmies  than 
any  of  their  neighbors.^  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  how 
their  armies  were  drawn  up^  or  how  the  troops  were  handled 
in  an  engag^nent ;  but  it  would  seem  that  in  most  cases,  after 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  resistance,  the  enemy  broke  and  fled,  some- 
times throwiixg  away  his  arms,  at  other  times  fighting  as  he 
retired,  always  vigorously  piursued  by  horse  and  foot,  and 
sometimes  driven  headlong  into  a  river.  "^  Quarter  was  not 
very  often  given  in  a  battle.  The  barbarous  practice  of  re- 
warding those  who  carried  back  to  camp  the  heads  of  f  oemen 
prevailed ;  and  this  led  to  the  massacre  in  many  cases  even  of 
the  wounded^  the  disarmed,  and  the  imresisting,  though  occa* 
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sionally  quarter  was  given,  more  eepeciaUy  to  generaJs  and 
other  leading  personages  whom  it  was  of  importance  to  take 
alive.  Even  while  the  engagement  continued,  it  would  seem 
that  soldiers  might  quit  the  ranks,  decapitate  a  fallen  foe,  and 
carry  off  his  head  to  the  rear,  without  incurring  any  reproof ;  "• 
and  it  is  certain  that,  so  soon  as  the  engagement  was  over,  the 
whole  army  turned  to  beheading  the  fallen,  using  for  this  pur- 
X>ose  the  short  sword  which  almost  every  warrior  ccurried  at 
his  left  side.  A  few  imable  to  obtain  heads,  were  forced  to  be 
content  with  gathering  the  spoils  of  the  slain  and  of  the  fled, 
especially  their  arms,  such  as  quivers,  bows,  helmets,  and  the 
like;  while  their  more  fortunate  comrades,  proceeding  to  an 
appointed  spot  in  the  rear,"'  exhibited  the  tokens  of  their  valor, 
or  of  their  good  luck,  to  the  royal  scribes,  who  took  an  exact 
account  of  the  amount  of  the  spoil,  and  of  the  number  of  the 
enemy  killed. 

When  the  enemy  could  no  longer  resist  in  the  open  field,  he 
usually  fled  to  his  strongholds.  Almost  all  the  nations  with 
whom  the  Assyrians  waged  their  wars  possessed  fortified  cities, 
or  castles,  which  seem  to  have  been  places  constructed  with  a 
good  deal  of  skill,  €uid  possessed  of  no  inconsiderable  strength. 
According  to  the  representations  of  the  sculptures,  they  were 
all  nearly  similar  in  character,  the  defences  consisting  of 
high  battlemented  walls,  pierced  with  loopholes  or  windows 
towards  their  upi)er  part,  and  flanked  at  intervals  along  their 
whole  course  by  towers.  [PI.  CIX.,  Fig.  3.]  Often  they  pos- 
sessed two  or  more  enceintes,  which  in  the  bas-reliefs  are  rep- 
resented one  above  the  other;  and  in  these  cases  the  outermost 
circuit  was  sometimes  a  mere  plain  continuous  waU,  as  in  the 
illustration.  They  were  entered  by  large  gateways,  most  com- 
monly arched,  and  closed  by  two  huge  gates  or  doors,  which 
completely  filled  up  the  aperture.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
gateways  were  square-headed,  as  in  the  iUustrofcion,  where 
there  occurs,  moreover,  a  very  curious  omamentaticHi  of  the 
battlements. i»i    [PI.  CX.,  Fig.  1.] 

These  fortified  places  the  Assyrians  attacked  intiiree  princi- 
pal waya  Sometimes  they  endeavored  to  take  them  by  esca- 
lade, advancing  for  this  purpose  a  number  of  kmg  ladders 
against  different  parts  of  the  walls,  thus  distraotmg  the  enemy's 
attention  and  seeking  to  find  a  weak  point.  Up  the  ladders 
proceeded  companies  of  spearmen  and  archers  in  combination, 
the  spearmen  invariably  taking  the  lead,  since  their  large 
shields  afforded  them  a  protection  which  archers  advancing  in 
18 
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file  up  a  ladder  could  not  have.  Meanwhile  from  below  a  con- 
stant discharge  was  kept  up  by  bowmen  and  slingers,  the 
former  of  whom  were  generally  protected  by  the  gerrhon  or 
high  wicker  shield,  held  in  front  of  them  by  a  comrade.  The 
besieged  endeavored  to  dislodge  and  break  the  ladders,  which 
are  often  represented  in  fragments ;  ^^  or,  failing  in  this  attempt, 
sought  by  hurling  down  large  stones,  and  by  discharges  from 
their  bows  and  slings,  to  precipitate  and  destroy  their  assailants. 
If  finally  they  were  unable  by  these  means  to  keep  the  Assyrians 
from  reaching  the  topmost  rounds  of  the  ladders,  they  had  re- 
course to  their  sx>ears,  and  man  to  man,  spear  to  spear,  and 
shield  to  shield,  they  still  struggled  to  defend  themselves.  The 
Assyrians  always  represent  the  sieges  which  they  conduct  as 
terminating  successfully ;  but  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  in 
many  instances  the  invader  was  beaten  back,  and  forced  to  re- 
linquish his  prey,  or  to  try  fresh  methods  of  obtaining  it. 

If  the  esccilade  failed,  or  if  it  was  thought  imadvisable  to 
attempt  it,  the  plan  most  conmionly  adopted  was  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  battering-ram.  [PI.  CX.,  Fig.  3.]  The  Assyrian 
armies  were  abundantly  supplied  with  these  engines,  of  which 
we  see  as  many  as  seven  engaged  in  a  single  siege.  ^^  They 
were  variously  designed  and  arranged.  Some  had  a  head  shaped 
like  the  point  of  a  spear ;  "^  others,  one  more  resembling  the  end 
of  a  blunderbuss.i*  All  of  them  were  covered  with  a  frame- 
work, which  was  of  ozier,  wood,  felt,  or  skins,  for  the  better 
protection  of  those  who  worked  the  implement;  but  some 
appear  to  have  been  stationary,  having  their  framework  rest- 
ing on  the  ground  itself,^**  while  others  were  moveable,  being 
provided  with  wheels,  which  in  the  early  times  were  six,^*^  but 
in  the  later  times  four  only.  Again,  sometimes,  combined 
with  the  ram  and  its  framework  was  a  moveable  tower  con- 
taining soldiers,  who  at  once  fought  the  enemy  on  a  level,  . 
and  protected  the  engine  from  their  attacks.  Fire  was  the 
weapon  usually  turned  against  the  ram,  torches,  burning  tow, 
or  other  inflammable  substances  being  cast  from  the  walls  upon 
its  framework,  which,  wherever  it  was  of  ozier  or  of  wood, 
could  be  easily  set  alight  and  consumed.  To  prevent  this  result, 
the  workers  of  the  ram  were  sometimes  provided  with  a  supply 
of  water,  which  they  could  direct  through  leathern  or  metal 
pipes  against  the  combustibles.*^  At  other  times  they  sought 
to  protect  themselves  by  suspending  from  a  pole  in  front  of 
their  engine  a  curtain  of  cloth,  leather,  or  some  other  non- 
inflammable  substance.*^ 
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Another  mode  of  meeting  the  attacks  of  the  battering-ram 
was  by  catching  the  point  with  a  chain  suspended  by  its  two 
ends  from  the  walls,  and  then,  when  the  ram  was  worked, 
diverting  the  stroke  by  drawing  the  head  upwards.*"  To  oppose 
this  device,  the  besiegers  provided  some  of  their  number  with 
strong  metal  hooks,  and  stationed  them  below  the  ram,  where 
they  watched  for  the  descent  of  the  chain.  As  soon  as  ever  it 
caught  the  head  of  the  ram,  they  inserted  their  hooks  into  its 
links,  and  then  hanging  upon  it  with  their  whole  weight,  pre- 
vented its  interference  with  the  stroke. 

Battering-rams  were  frequently  used  against  the  walls  from 
the  natural  groimd  at  their  foot.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
besiegers  raised  vast  mounds  against  the  ramparts,  and  ad- 
vanced their  engines  up  these,  thus  bringing  them  on  a  level 
with  the  upper  and  weaker  portions  of  the  defences.  Of  this 
nature  probably  were  the  mounds  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as 
employed  by  the  Babylonians  **  and  Egyptians,'**  as  well  as  the 
Assyrians,'^  in  their  sieges  of  cities.  The  intention  was  not  so 
much  to  pile  up  the  mounds  till  they  were  on  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  walls  as  to  work  the  battering-ram  witti  greater 
advantage  from  them.  A  similar  use  was  made  of  mounds  by 
the  Peloponnesian  G-reeks,  who  nearly  succeeded  in  taking 
Platsea  in  this  way  .*^  The  mounds  were  not  always  composed 
entirely  of  earth;  the  upper  portion  was  often  made  of  several 
layers  of  stone  or  brick,  arranged  in  regular  order,  so  €U3  to 
form  a  sort  of  paved  road,  up  which  the  rams  might  be  dragged 
with  no  great  difficulty.  Trees,  too,  were  sometimes  cut  down 
and  built  into  the  motmd.** 

Besides  battering-rams,  the  As83rrians  apx>ear  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  an  engine  resembling  the  catapult,  or  rather 
the  balista  »•  of  the  Romans.  [PL  CXI. ,  Fig.  1.]  This  engine, 
which  was  of  great  height,  and  threw  stones  of  a  large  size, 
was  protected,  like  the  ram,  by  a  framework,  apparently  of 
wood,  covered  with  canvas,  felt,  or  hides.  The  stones  thrown 
from  the  engine  were  of  irregular  shape,  and  it  was  able  to 
discharge  several  at  the  same  time.  The  besiegers  worked  it 
from  a  mound  or  inclined  plane,  which  enabled  them  to  send 
their  missiles  to  the  top  of  the  ramparts.*"  It  had  to  be  brought 
very  close  to  the  walls  in  order  to  be  effective— a  position  which 
gave  the  besieged  an  opportunity  of  assailing  it  by  fire. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  liability  which  caused  the  infrequent  use 
of  the  engine  in  question,  which  is  rare  upon  the  earlier,  and 
absent  from  the  later,  sculptures. 
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The  third  mode  of  attack  employed  hy  the  Afisyrians  in 
their  si^es  of  fortified  places  was  the  mine.  While  the  en- 
gines were  in  f uU  play,  and  the  troops  drawn  up  around  the 
place  assailed  the  defenders  of  the  walls  with  their  slings  and 
bows,  warriors,  singly,  or  in  twos  and  threes,  advanced 
stealthily  to  the  foot  of  the  ramparts,  and  either  with  their 
swords  and  the  points  of  their  spears,  or  with  in^^lements  bet- 
ter suited  for  the  piurpose,  such  as  crowbars  and  pickaxes,  at- 
tacked the  foundations  of  the  walls,  endeavoring  to  remove 
the  stones  one  by  one,  and  so  to  force  an  entrance.  While 
thus  employed,  the  assailant  coGoomonly  either  held  his  shield 
above  him  as  a  protection,  or  was  guarded  by  the  shield  of  a 
comrade  ;^  or,  finally,  if  he  carried  the  curved  gerrhon,  leant 
it  against  the  wall,  and  then  placed  hinuaelf  under  its  shel- 
ter.^ [PI.  ex.,  Fig.  2.]  Sometimes,  however,  he  dispensed 
with  the  protection  of  a  shield  altc^ether,  and,  trusting  to 
his  helmet  and  coat  of  mail,  which  covered  him  at  all  vital 
points,  pursued  hjs  labor  without  paying  any  attention  to 
the  weapons  aimed  at  him  by  the  enemy.  *^'^ 

Occasionally  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers  were  directed 
against  the  gates,  which  they  endeavored  to  break  open  with 
axes,  or  to  set  on  fire  by  an  application  of  the  torch.  From 
this  latter  circumstance  we  may  gatlier  that  the  gates  were 
ordinarily  of  wood,  not,  like  those  of  Babylon*"  and  Veii,^*  of 
brass.  In  the  hot  climate  of  Southern  Asia  wood  becomes  so 
dry  by  exposure  to  the  sun  that  the  most  solid  doors  may 
readily  be  ignited  and  consumed. ^' 

When  at  last  the  city  or  ccustle  was  by  some  of  these  means 
reduced,  tod  the  garrison  consented  to  surrender  itself,  the 
work  of  demolition,  already  begun,  was  completed.  G^enerally 
the  place  was  set  on  fire ;  sometimes  workmen  provided  with 
pickaxes  and  other  tools  mounted  upon  the  ramparts  and 
towers,  hurled  down  the  battlements,  broke  breaches  in  the 
walls,  or  even  levelled  the  whole  building.  [PI.  CXII.,  Fig.  1.] 
Vengeance  was  further  taken  by  the  destruction  of  the  valua- 
ble trees  in  the  vicinity,  more  especially  the  highly  prized 
date-palms,  which  were  cut  with  hatchets  half  through  their 
stems  at  the  distance  of  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
then  piiiUed  or  pushed  down,  [PI.  CXI.,  Fig.  2.]  Other  trees 
were  either  treated  similarly,  or  denuded  of  their  branches. -i* 
Occasionally  the  destruction  was  of  a  less  wanton  and  venge- 
ful character.  Timber-trees  were  cut  down  for  transport  to 
Assyria,  where  they  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  royal 
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palaces ;  ^  and  fmit-trees  were  occasionally  taken  up  by  the 
roots,  lemoved  carefully,  and  planted  in  the  gardens  and  or- 
chards of  the  conquerors.  ^^'^  Meanwhile  there  was  a  general 
plundering  of  the  captured  place.  The  temples  were  entered, 
and  the  images  of  the  gods,  together  with  the  sacred  vessels, 
which  were  often  of  gold  and  silver,^^  were  seized  and  carried 
off  in  triumph.*^  [PL  CXI.,  Fig.  4.]  This  was  not  mere  cupidity. 
It  was  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance  to  show  that  the 
gods  of  the  Assyrians  were  superior  to  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, who  were  powerless  to  protect  either  their  votaries  or 
even  themselves  from  the  irresistible  might  of  the  servants  of 
Asshur.  Tho^ordinary  practice  waste  convey  the  images  of 
the  foreign  gods  from  the  temples  of  the  captured  places  to 
A8S3rria,  sad  there  to  offer  them  at  the  shrines  of  the  princi- 
pal Assyrian  deities.^*  Hence  the  special  force  of  the  proud 
question,  ^' Where  are  the  gods  of  Hamath  and  of  Arpad? 
Where  are  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim,  Hena,  and  Ivahr'"^ 
Where  are  they  but  carried  captive  to  Assyria,  prisoners  and 
slaves  in  the  temples  of  those  deities  whose  power  they  vejit- 
ured  to  resist? 

The  houses  of  the  city  were  also  commonly  plundered,  and 
everything  of  value  in  them  was  carried  oif.  Long  files  of 
men,  eadbi  bearing  some  article  of  furniture  out  of  the  gate 
of  a  captured  town,  are  frequent  iqpon  the  bas-rehefs,  where 
we  likewise  often  observe  in  the  train  of  a  returning  army  carts 
laden  with  household  stuff  of  every  kind,  alternating  with 
long  strings  of  captives.  All  the  spoil  seems  to  have  been 
first  brought  by  the  individual  plunderers  to  one  place,  where 
it  was  carefully  sorted  and  counted  in  the  presence  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  royal  scribes,  who  took  an  exact  in- 
ventory of  the  whole  before  it  was  carried  away  by  its  cap- 
tors. [PI.  CXI.,  Fig.  3.]  Scales  were  used  to  determine  the 
weight  of  articles  made  of  the  precious  metals,^  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  subjected  to  clipping.  We  may  conclude 
from  these  practices  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  value 
of  all  private  spoil  was  either  due  to  the  royal  treasury,  or 
required  to  be  paid  to  the  gods  in  acknowledgment  of  their 
aid  and  protection.  Besides  the  private  spoil,  tih^re  was  a 
portion  which  was  from  the  first  set  apart  exclusively  for 
the  monarch.  This  consisted  especially  of  the  public  treasure 
of  the  captured  city,  the  gold  and  silver,  whether  in  bullion, 
plate,  or  ornaments,  from  the  palace  of  its  prince,  and  the 
idols,  and  probably  the  other  valuables,  from  the  templea 
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The  inhabitants  of  a  captured  place  were  usually  treated 
with  more  or  less  of  severity.  Those  regarded  as  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  resistance  or  the  rebellion  were  seized; 
generally  their  hands  were  manacled  either  before  them  or 
behind  their  backs,  while  sometimes  fetters  were  attached 
to  their  feet,^  and  even  rings  passed  through  their  lips,^ 
and  in  this  abject  guise  they  were  brought  into  the  presence  of 
the  Assyrian  king.  Seated  on  his  throne  in  his  fortified  camp 
without  the  place,  and  surrounded  by  his  attendants,  he  re- 
ceived them  one  by  one,  and  instantly  pronounced  their  doom. 
On  some  he  proudly  placed  his  foot,'-*^  some  he  pardoned,  a  few 
h^  ordered  for  execution,  many  he  sentenced  to  be  torn  &om 
their  homes  and  carried  into  slavery. 

Various  modes  of  execution  seem  to  have  been  employed  in 
the  case  of  condemned  captives.  One  of  them  was  empalement. 
This  has  always  been,  and  still  remains,  a  common  mode  of 
punishment  in  the  East;  but  the  manner  of  emx>aling  which 
the  Assyrians  adopted  was  peculiar.  They  pointed  a  stake  at 
one  end,  and,  having  £b:ed  the  other  end  firmly  into  the  ground, 
placed  their  criminal  with  the  pit  of  his  stomach  upon  the 
point,  and  made  it  enter  his  body  just  below  the  breastbone.^ 
This  method  of  empaling  must  have  destroyed  life  tolerably 
soon,  and  have  thus  been  a  far  less  cruel  punishment  than  the 
crucifixion  of  the  Eomans.  We  do  not  observe  it  very  often 
in  the  Ass3rrian  sculptures,  nor  do  we  ever  see  it  applied  to 
more  than  a  few  individuals.'^  It  was  probably  reserved  for 
those  who  were  considered  the  worst  criminals.^ 

Another  very  common  mode  of  executing  captives  was  by 
beating  in  their  skulls  with  a  mace.  In  this  case  the  victim 
commonly  knelt ;  his  two  hands  were  placed  before  him  upon 
a  block  or  cushion;  behind  him  stood  two  executioners,  one  of 
whom  held  him  by  a  cord  round  the  neck,  while  the  other, 
seizing  his  back  hair  in  one  hand,  struck  him  a  furious  blow 
upon  the  head  with  a  mace  which  he  held  in  the  other.^ 
[PL  CXI.,  Fig.  5.]  It  must  have  been  rarely,  if  ever,  that  a 
second  blow  was  needed. 

Decapitation  was  less  frequently  practised.  The  expression, 
indeed,  ''I  cut  oft  their  heads,"  is  conmion  in  the  Inscrip- 
tions;*'^ but  in  most  instances  it  evidently  refers  to  the  prac- 
tice, already  noticed, '^^  of  collecting  the  heads  of  those  who 
had  fallen  in  battle.  Still  there  are  instances,  both  in  the  In- 
Bcriptions^^  and  in  the  sculptures,^  of  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  formal  execution  of  captives  by  beheading.    In  these 
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cases  the  criminal,  it  would  seem,  stood  upright,  or  hendin<^  a 
little  forwards,  and  the  executioner,  taking  him  hy  a  lock  of 
hair  with  his  left  hand,  struck  his  head  from  his  shoulders  with 
a  short  sword,  which  he  held  in  his  right.     [PL  CXII.,  Fig.  5.] 

It  is  uncertain  whether  a  punishment  even  more  barbarous 
than  these  was  not  occasionally  resorted  to.  In  two  or  three 
bas-reliefs  executioners  are  represented  in  the  act  of  flaying 
prisoners  with  a  knife.  The  bodies  are  extended  upon  the 
ground  or  against  a  wall,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  means 
of  four  pegs  attached  by  strings  or  thongs  to  the  two  wrists 
and  the  two  ankles.  The  executioner  leans  over  the  victim, 
and  with  his  knife  detaches  the  skin  from  the  flesh.^  One 
would  trust  that  this  operation  was  not  performed  until  life 
was  extinct.  We  know  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Per- 
sians,^ and  even  of  the  barbarous  Scythians,**^  to  flay  the 
corpses,  and  not  the  living  forms,  of  criminals  and  of  enemies; 
we  may  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Assyrians  removed  the  skin 
from  the  dead,  to  use  it  as  a  trophy  or  as  a  warning,***  and  did 
not  inflict  so  cruel  a  torture  on  the  living. 

Sometimes  the  punishment  awarded  to  a  prisoner  was  muti- 
lation instead  of  death.  Cutting  off  the  ears  close  to  the  head, 
blinding  the  eyes  with  burning-irons,  cutting  off  the  nose,  and 
plucking  out  the  tongue  by  the  roots,  have  been  in  all  ages 
favorite  Oriental  punishments.^  We  have  distinct  evi- 
dence that  some  at  least  of  these  cruelties  were  practised  by 
the  Assyrians.  Asshur-izir-pal  tells  us  in  his  great  Inscription 
that  he  often  cut  off  the  noses  and  the  ears  of  prisoners ;  while 
a  slab  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  shows  a 
captive  in  the  hands  of  the  torturers,  one  of  whom  holds  his 
head  firm  and  fast,  while  another  thrusts  his  hand  into  his 
mouth  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  out  the  tongue.^w 

The  captives  carried  away  by  the  conquerors  consisted  of 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  men  were  formed  into  bands, 
under  the  conduct  of  oflScers,  who  urged  them  forward  on  their 
way  by  blows,  with  small  regard  to  their  sufferings.  Com- 
monly they  were  conveyed  to  the  capital,  where  they  were 
employed  by  the  monarchs  in  the  lower  or  higher  departments 
of  labor,  according  to  their  capacities.  The  skilled  workmen 
were  in  request  to  assist  in  the  ornamentation  of  shrines  and 
palaces,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  imskilled  were  made  use 
of  to  quarry  and  drag  stone,  to  raise  mounds,  make  bricks, 
and  the  hke.^  Sometimes,  instead  of  being  thus  employed 
in  tdsk-work  in  or  near  the  capital,  the  captives  were  simply 
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settled  in  new  regions,  where  it  was  thought  that  they  would 
maintain  the  Assyrian  power  against  native  malcontents.*" 
Thus  Esarhaddon  planted  Bahylonians,  Susanchites,  Delia- 
vites,  Elamites,  and  others  in  Samaria,^  while  Sargon  settled 
his  Samaritan  captives  in  Gkiuzanitis  and  in  ''  the  cities  of  the 
Medes."^ 

The  women  and  children  carried  off  by  the  conquerors  were 
treated  with  more  tenderness  than  the  men.  [PL  CXI]^, 
Fig.  2.]  Sometimes  on  foot,  but  often  mounted  on  mules,^ 
or  seated  in  carts  drawn  by  bullocks  or  asses,***  they  followed 
in  the  train  of  their  new  masters,  not  always  perhaps  unwill- 
ing to  exchango  the  monotony  of  domestic  life  at  home  for 
the  excitement  of  a  new  and  unknown  condition  in  a  fresh 
coimtry.  We  seldom  see  them  exhibiting  any  signs  of  grief. 
The  women  and  children  are  together,  and  the  mothers  lavish 
on  their  littHe  ones  ihe  usual  caresses  and  kind  offices,  taking 
them  in  their  laps,  giving  them  the  breast,  carrying  them 
upon  their  shoulders,  or  else  leading  them  by  the  hand.  At 
intervals  they  were  allowed  to  stop  and  rest;  and  it  was  not 
even  the  practice  to  deprive  them  of  such  portion  of  their 
household  stuff  as  they  might  have  contrived  to  secure  before 
quitting  their  homes.  This  they  commonly  bore  in  a  bag  or 
sack,  which  was  either  held  in  the  hand  or  thrown  over  one 
shoulder.  When  they  reached  Assyria,  it  would  seem  that 
they  were  commonly  assigned  as  wives  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Assyrian  army.*** 

Together  with  their  captives,  the  Assyrians  carried  off  vast 
quantities  of  the  domesticated  animals,  such  as  oxen,  sheep, 
goats,  horses,  asses,  camels,  and  mules.  The  numbers  men- 
tioned in  the  Inscriptions  are  sometimes  almost  incredible. 
Sennacherib,  for  instance,  says  that  in  one  foray  he  bore  off 
from  the  tribes  on  the  Bhiphrates  '^7200  horses  and  mares, 
5230  camels,  11,000  mules,  120,000  oxen,  and  800,000  sheep"  !**• 
Other  kings  omit  particulars,  but  speak  of  the  captured  ani- 
mals which  they  led  away  as  being  "too  numerous  to  be 
counted,"  or  "countless  as  the  stars  of  heaven."**^  The  As- 
syrian sculptore  are  limited  by  the  nature  of  their  art  to  com- 
paratively small  numbers,  but  they  show  us  horses,  camels, 
and  mules  in  the  train  of  a  returning  army, 8**  together  with 
groups  of  the  other  animals,^*  indicative  of  the  vast  flocks  and 
herds  continually  mentioned  in  the  Inscriptions. 

Occasionally  the  monarchs  were  not  content  with  bringing 
home  domesticated  animals  only,  but  took  the  trouble  to 
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transport  from  distant  regions  into  Assyria  wild  beasts  of 
various  kinds.  Tiglath-Pileser  L  informs  us  in  general  terms 
that,  besides  carrying  off  the  droves  of  the  horses,  cattle,  and 
asses  that  he  obtained  from  the  subjugated  countries,  he 
*'  took  away  and  drove  off  the  herds  of  the  wild  goats  and  the 
ibexes,  the  wild  sheep  and  the  wild  cattle;"^  and  another 
monarch  mentions  that  in  one  expedition  he  carried  ofE  from 
the  middle  Euphrates  a  drove  of  forty  wild  cattle,  and  also  a 
,  flock  of  twenty  ostriches.^  The  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
stock  Assyria  with  a  variety  and  an  abundance  of  animals  of 
chase. 

The  foes  of  the  Assyrians  would  sometimes,  when  hard 
pressed,  desert  the  dry  land,  and  betake  themselves  to  the 
marshes,  or  cross  the  sea  to  islands  where  they  trusted  that 
they  might  be  secure  from  attack.  Not  unfrequently  they 
obtained  their  object  by  such  a  retreat,  for  the  Assyrians  were 
not  a  maritime  people.  Sometimes,  however,  they  were  pur- 
sued. The  Assyrians  would  penetrate  into  the  marshes  by 
means  of  reed  boats,  probably  not  very  different  from  the 
terradas  at  present  in  use  among  the  Arabs  of  the  Mesopota- 
mian  marsh  districts.^  Such  boats  are  represented  upon  the 
bas-relie&  as  capable  of  holding  from  three  to  five  armed 
men.*^  On  these  the  Assyrian  foot-soldiers  would  embark, 
taking  with  them  a  single  boatman  to  each  boat,  who  pro- 
pelled the  vessel  much  as  a  Venetian  gondolier  propels  his 
gondola,  t.e.,  with  a  single  long  oar  or  paddle^  which  he  pushed 
from  him  stranding  at  the  stem.  They  would  then  in  these 
boats  attack  the  vessels  of  the  enemy,  which  are  always  rep- 
resented as  smaller  than  theirs,  run  them  down  or  board  them, 
kUl  their  crews  or  force  them  into  the  water,  or  perhaps  allow 
them  to  suirender.  Meanwhile,  the  Assyrian  cavalry  was 
stationed  round  the  marsh  among  the  tall  reeds  which  thickly 
clothed  its  edge,  ready  to  seize  or  slay  emch  of  the  fugitives  as 
might  escape  from  the  foot. 

When  the  refuge  sought  was  an  island,  if  it  lay  near  the 
shore,  the  Assyrians  would  sometimes  employ  the  natives  of 
the  adjacent  coast  to  transport  beams  of  wood  and  other  ma- 
terials by  means  of  their  boats,  in  order  to  form  a  sort  of 
bridge  or  mole  reaching  from  the  mainland  to  the  isle  whereto 
their  foes  had  fled.^  Such  a  design  was  entertained,  or  at 
least  professed,  by  Xerxes  after  the  destruction  of  his  fleet  in 
the  battle  of  Salamis,^  and  it  was  successfully  executed  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  took  in  this  way  the  new  or  island 
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Tyre.^  From  a  series  of  reliefs  discovered  at  Xhorsabad  we 
may  conclude  that  more  than  two  hundred  years  before  the 
earlier  of  these  two  occasions,  the  Assyrians  had  conceived 
the  idea,  and  even  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  plan,*^  of  re- 
ducing islands  near  the  coast  by  moles. 

Under  the  Chaldaeans,  whose  **  cry  was  in  their  ships," *®  the 
Assyrians  seem  very  rarely  to  have  adventured  themselves 
upon  the  deep.  If  their  enemies  fled  to  islands  which  could 
not  be  reached  by  moles,  or  to  lands  across  the  i^ea,  in  almost 
every  instance  they  escaped.  Such  escapes  are  represented 
upon  the  sculptures,  ^^  where  we  see  the  Assyrians  taking  a 
maritime  town  at  one  end,  while  at  the  other  the  natives  are 
embarking  their  women  and  children,  and  putting  to  sea^ 
without  any  pursuit  being  made  after  them.  In  none  of  the 
bas-reliefis  do  we  observe  any  sea-going  vessels  with  Assyrians 
on  board;  and  history  tells  us  of  but  two  or  three  expeditions 
by  sea  in  which  they  took  part.  One  of  these  was  an  exi)edi- 
tion  by  Sennacherib  against  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  to 
which  his  Chaldsean  enemies  had  fled.  On  this  occasion  he 
brought  shipwrights  from  Phoenicia  to  Assyria,  and  made 
them  build  him  ships  there,  which  were  then  launched  upon  the 
Tigris,  and  conveyed  down  to  the  sea.  With  a  fleet  thus  con- 
structed, and  probably  manned,  by  Phoenicians,  Sennacherib 
crossed  to  the  opposite  coast,  defeated  the  refugees,  and  em- 
barking his  prisoners  on  board,  returned  in  triumph  to  the 
mainland.^  Another  expedition  was  that  of  Shalmaneser  IV. 
against  the  island  Tyre.*^  Assyrians  are  said  to  have  been 
personally  engaged  in  it ;  but  here  again  we  are  told  that  they 
embarked  in  ships  furnished  to  them  by  the  Phoenicians,  and 
manned  chiefly  by  Phoenician  sailors. 

When  a  country  was  regarded  as  subjugated,  the  Assyrian 
monarch  commonly  marked  the  establishment  of  his  sover- 
eignty by  erecting  a  memorial  in  some  conspicuous  or  import- 
ant situation  within  the  territory  conquered,  as  an  enduring 
sign  of  his  having  taken  possession.  These  memorials  were 
either  engraved  on  the  natural  rock  or  on  solid  blocks  of  stone 
cut  into  the  form  of  a  broad  low  stele.  They  contained  a 
figure  of  the  king,  usually  enclosed  in  an  arched  frame;  and 
an  inscription,  of  greater  or  less  length,  setting  forth  his  name, 
his  titles,  and  some  of  his  exploits.  More  than  thirty  such 
memorials  are  mentioned  in  the  extant  Inscriptions,  and  the 
researches  of  recent  times  have  recovered  some  ten  or  twelve 
of  them.^    They  uniformly  represent  the  king  in  his  sacer- 
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dotal  robes,  with  the  sacred  collar  round  his  neck,  and  the 
emblems  of  the  gods  above  his  head,  raising  the  right  hand  in 
the  act  of  adoration,  as  if  he  were  giving  thanks  to  Asshur 
and  his  guardian  deities  on  account  of  his  successes. 


It  is  now  time  to  pass  from  the  military  customs  of  the  As- 
syrians to  a  consideration  of  their  habits  and  usages  in  time 
of  peace,  so  far  as  they  are  made  known  to  us  either  by  his- 
torical records  or  by  the  pictorial  evidence  of  the  baa-reliefs. 
And  here  it  may  be  convenient  to  treat  separately  of  the  pub- 
lic hf e  of  the  king  and  court,  and  of  the  private  life  of  the 
people. 

In  Assyria,  as  in  most  Oriental  countries,  the  keystone  of 
the  social  ctrch,  the  central  x>oint  of  the  system,  round  which 
all  else  revolved,  and  on  which  all  else  depended,  was  the 
monarch.  ^'L'^tat,  c^est  moi"  might  have. been  said  with 
more  truth  by  an  Assyrian  prince  than  even  by  the  **  Qrand 
Monarque,"  whose  dictum  it  is  reported  to  have  been.  Alike 
in  the  historical  notices,  and  in  the  sculptures,  we  have  the 
person  of  the  king  presented  to  us  with  consistent  prominence, 
and  it  is  consequently  with  him  that  we  most  naturally  com- 
mence the  present  i)ortion  of  our  inquiry. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  monarch  in  time  of  peace  was  a 
long  flowing  robe,  reaching  to  the  ankles,  elaborately  patterned 
and  fringed,  over  which  waa  worn,  first,  a  broad  belt,  and  then 
a  species  of  open  mantle,  or  chasuble,  very  curiously  contrived. 
[PL  CXII.,  Fig.  3.]  This  consisted  mainly  of  two  large  flaps, 
both  of  which  were  commonly  rounded,  though  sometimes  one 
of  them  was  square  at  bottom.  *•  These  fell  over  the  robe  in 
front  and  behind,  leaving  the  sides  open,  and  so  exposing  the 
under  dress  to  view.  The  two  flaps  must  have  been  sewn  to- 
gether at  the  places  marked  with  the  dotted  lines  a  b  and  c  d,^^ 
the  space  from  a  to  c  being  left  open,  and  the  mantle  passed 
by  that  means  over  the  head.  At  d  g  there  was  commonly  a 
short  sleeve  (h),  which  covered  the  upper  part  of  the  left  arm, 
but  the  right  arm  waa  left  free,  the  mantle  falling  on  either 
side  of  it.  Sometimes,  besides  the  flaps,  the  mantle  seems  to 
have  had  two  pointed  wings  attached  to  the  shoulders  (afb 
and  cehin  the  illustration),  which  were  made  to  fall  over  in 
front.  Occasionally  there  was  worn  above  the  chasuble  a 
broad  diagonal  belt  ornamented  with  a  de^  fiinge,  and  some- 
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times  there  depended  at  the  back-  of  the  dress  a  gpecies  of  large 
hood.** 

The  special  royal  head-dress  was  a  tall  mitre  or  tiara,  which 
at  first  took  the  shape  of  the  head,  but  rose  above  it  to  a  cer- 
tain height  in  a  gracefully  curved  line,  when  it  was  covered  in 
with  a  top,  flat,  like  that  of  a  hat,  but  having  a  projection  tow- 
ards the  centre,  which  rose  up  into  a  sort  of  apex,  or  peak, 
not  however  pointed,  but  either  rounded  or  squared  off.  The 
tiara  was  generally  ornamented  with  a  succession  of  bands, 
between  which  were  commonly  patterns  more  or  less  elabo- 
rate. Ordinarily  the  lowest  band,  instead  of  running  parallel 
with  the  others,  rose  with  a  gentle  curve  towards  the  front, 
allowing  room  for  a  large  rosette  over  the  forehead,  and  for 
other  similar  ornaments.  If  we  may  trust  the  representations 
on  the  enamelled  bricks,  supported  as  they  are  to  some  extent 
by  the  tinted  reliefs,  we  may  say  that  the  tiara  was  of  three 
colors,  red,  yellow,  and  white.**  The  red  and  white  alter- 
nated in  broad  bands;  the  ornaments  upon  them  Were  yellow, 
being  probably  either  embroidered  on  the  material  ol  the  head- 
dress in  threads  of  gold,  or  composed  of  thin  gold  plates  which 
may  have  been  sown  on.  The  general  mateo'ial  of  the  tiara 
is  likely  to  have  been  cloth  or  felt;  it  can  scarcely  have  been 
metal,  if  the  deep  crimson  tint  of  the  bricks  and  the  reliefs 
is  true.    [PL  CXII,.  Fig.  4.] 

In  the  early  sculptures  the  tiara  is  more  depressed  than  in 
the  later,  and  it  is  also  lees  richly  ornamented.  It  has  seldom 
more  than  two  bands,  viz.,  a  narrow  one  at  top,  and  at  bot- 
tom a  broader  curved  one,  rising  towards  the  front  To  this 
last  are  attached  two  long  strings  or  lappets,  which  fall  be- 
hind the  monarch's  back  to  a  level  with  his  elbow,  [H.  CXIII. , 
Fig.  1.] 

Another  head-dress  which  the  monarch  sometimes  wore  was 
a  sort  of  band  or  fillet.  This  was  either  elevated  in  front  and 
ornamented  with  a  single  rosette,  hke  the  lowest  ba^d  of  the 
tiara,  or  else  c^  uniform  width  and  patterned  along  its  whole 
course.*'  In  either  case  there  depended  from  it,  on  each  side 
of  the  back  hair,  a  long  ribbon  or  streamer,  fringed  at  the  end, 
and  sometimes  ornamented  with  a  delicate  pattern.  [I^.  OXIIL, 
Fig.  2.] 

The  monarch's  feet  were  protected  by  sandals  or  shoes.  In 
the  early  sculptures  sandals  only  appear  in  use,  shoes  being 
unknown^  (as  it  would  seem)  until  the  time  of  Sennacherib. 
The  sandals  worn  were  of  two  kinds.    The  simplest  sort  had  a 
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very  thin  sole  and  a  small  cap  for  the  heel,  made  apparently 
of  a  number  of  strips  of  leather  ^  sewn  together.  It  was  held 
in  pkice  by  a  loop  over  the  great-toe,  attached  to  the  fore  part 
of  the  sole,  and  by  a  string  which  was  laced  backwards  and 
forwards  across  the  instep,  and  then  tied  in  a  bow.  [PL  CXTTT., 
Fig,  4.] 

The  other  kind  of  sandal  had  a  very  different  sort  of  sole;  it 
was  of  considerable  thickness,  especially  at  the  heel,  from 
which  it  gradoally  tapered  to  ^e  toe.  Attached  to  this  was 
an  upper  leather  which  protected  the  heel  and  the  whole  of 
the  side  of  the  foot,  but  left  the  toes  and  the  instep  exposed. 
A  loop  fastened  to  the  sole^^  received  the  great-toe,  and  at 
the  point  where  the  loop  was  inserted  two  straps  were  also 
made  fast,  which  were  then  carried  on  either  side  the  great- 
toe  to  the  top  of  the  foot,  where  they  crossed  each  other, 
and,  passing  twice  throu^  rings  attached  to  the  edge  of  the 
upper  leather,  were  finally  fastened,  probal>ly  by  a  buckle,  at 
the  top  of  the  instep.    [PL  CXIIL,  Fig.  6.] 

The  shoe  worn  by  the  later  kings  was  of  a  coarse  and  clumsy 
make,  very  much  rounded  at  the  toe,  patterned  wit^  rosettes, 
crescents,  and  the  like,  and  (apparently)  laced  in  front.  In 
this  respect  it  differed  from  the  shoe  of  the  queen,  which 
will  be  represented  presfflitily,^i  and  also  from  the  shoes  worn 
by  the  tribute-beavero.    [H.  CXITI. ,  Fig.  5.] 

The  accessory  poitioins  of  the  royal  costume  were  chiefly 
belts,  neeklaoes,  armlets,  bracelets,  and  earrings.  Besides  the 
belt  rovmd  ihe  waist,  in  which  two  or  three  highly  ornamented 
daggers  were  freqfoexKtly  thrust,  and  the  broad  fringed  cross- 
belt,  of  which  mentian  was  made  above,^  the  Ass3rrian  mon- 
arch wore  a  narrow  cross-belt  passing  across  his  right  shoulder, 
from  which  his  sword  hung  at  his  left  side.  This  belt  was 
sometimes  patt^ned  with  roaattes.  It  was  worn  over  the 
front  flap  of  the  chasuble,  but  under  the  back  flap,  and  was 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  the  broad  fringed  belt,  which  was 
passed  over  the  right  arm  and  head  so  as  to  fail  across  the  left 
shoulder. 

Theroycd  necklaces  were  of  two  kinds.  Some  consisted 
merely  of  one  or  more  strings  of  long  lozenge-shaped  beads 
slightly  chased,  and  connected  by  small  links,  ribbed  perpen. 
dicularly.  [PL  CXTTT.,  Fig.  7.]  The  other  kind  was  a  band  or 
collar,  perhaps  of  gold,  oti  which  were  hung  a  number  of  sa« 
cred  emblems:  as  the  crescent  or  emblem  of  the  Moon-God, 
Sin;  the  £o»r*rayed  disk,  the  emblem  of  the  Sun-God,  Shamas ; 
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tl;e  six-rayed  or  eight-rayed  disk,  the  emblem  of  Quia,  the 
Sun-Goddess;  the  honied  cap,  perhaps  the  emblem  of  the 
king-s  guardian  genius;  and  the  double  or  triple  bolt,  which 
was  the  emblem  of  Vul,  the  god  of  the  atmosphere.  This  sa- 
cred collar  was  a  part  of  the  king's  civil  and  not  merely  of  his 
sacerdotal  dress;  as  appears  &om  the  fact  that  it  was  some- 
times worn  when  the  king  was  merely  receiving  prisoners.*^* 
[PL  CXIII.,  Fig.  8.] 

The  monarch  wore  a  variety  of  armlets.  The  most  common 
wafi  a  plain  bar  of  a  single  twist,  the  ends  of  which  slightly 
overlapped  each  other.  A  more  elegant  kind  was  similar  to 
this,  except  that  the  bar  terminated  in  animal  heads  carefully 
wrought,  among  which  the  heads  of  rams,  horses,  and  ducks 
were  the  most  common.  A  third  sort  has  the  appearance  of 
being  composed  of  a  number  of  long  strings  or  wires,  confined 
at  intervals  of  less  than  an  inch  by  cross  bands  at  right  angles 
to  the  wires.  This  sort  was  carried  round  the  arm  twice,  and 
even  then  its  ends  overlapped  considerably.  It  is  probable 
that  all  the  armlets  were  of  metal,  and  that  the  appearance  of 
the  last  was  given  to  it  by  the  workman  in  imitation  of  an 
earlier  and  ruder  armlet  of  worsted  or  leather.  [PL  CXIV., 
Fig.  1.] 

The  bracelets  of  the  king,  like  his  armlets,  were  sometimes 
mere  bars  of  metal,  quite  plain  and  without  ornament.  More 
often,  however,  they  were  ribbed  and  adorned  with  a  large 
rosette  at  the  centre.  Sometimes,  instead  of  one  simple 
rosette,  we  see  three  double  rosettes,  between  which  project 
small  points,  shaped  like  the  head  of  a  spear.  Occasionally 
these  double  rosettes  appear  to  be  set  on  the  surface  of  a  broad 
bar,  which  is  chased  so  as  to  represent  brickwork.  In  no  case 
can  we  see  how  the  bracelets  were  fastened;  perhaps  they 
were  elastic,  and  were  slipped  over  the  hand.*^*  [PL  CXIV., 
Fig.  3.] 

Specimens  of  royal  earrings  have  been  already  given  in  an 
earlier  chapter  of  this  volume.'"*  The  most  ordinary  form  in 
the  more  ancient  times  was  a  long  drop,  which  was  sometimes 
delicately  chased.  ^<^  Another  common  kind  waa  an  incom- 
plete Maltese  cross,  one  arm  of  the  four  being  left  out  because 
it  would  have  interfered  with  the  ear.  [PL  CXIV.,  Fig.  2.]  In 
later  times  there  was  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the  details;  but 
the  drop  and  the  cross  were  always  favorite  features. 

When  the  monarch  went  out  to  the  hunt  or  to  the  battle,  he 
laid  aside  such  omeonents  as  encumbered  him,  reserving  how- 
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ever  his  earringB,  bracelets,  and  armlets,  and  then,  stripping 
off  his  upper  dress  or  chasuble,  appealed  in  the  under  robe 
which  has  been  already  described.*'^  This  robe  was  confined 
at  the  waist  by  a  broad  cincture  or  girdle,  outside  of  which 
was  worn  a  narrowish  belt  wherein  daggers  were  often  thrust. 
In  early  times  this  cincture  seems  to  have  been  fastened  by  a 
ribbon  with  long  streaming  ends,  which  are  very  conspicuous 
in  the  Nimrud  sculptures.  At  the  same  period  the  monarch 
often  wore,  when  he  hunted  or  went  out  to  battle,  a  garment 
which  might  have  been  called  an  apron,  if  it  had  not  been 
worn  behind  instead  of  in  front.  This  was  generally  patterned 
and  fringed  very  richly,  besides  being  ornamented  with  one  or 
more  long  pendent  tassels.    [PI.  CXIV,,  Fig.  4.] 

The  sacerdotal  dress  of  the  king,  or  that  which  he  commonly 
wore  when  engaged  in  the  rites  of  his  religion,  differed  con- 
siderably from  his  ordinary  costume.  His  inner  garment,  in^ 
deed,  seenos  to  have  been  the  usual  long  gown  with  a  fringe 
descending  to  the  ankles;  but  this  was  almost  entirely  con- 
cealed under  an  ample  outer  robe,  which  was  closely  wrapped 
round  the  form  and  kept  in  place  by  a  girdle.  A  deep  fringe, 
arranged  in  two  rows,  one  above  the  other,  and  carried  round 
the  robe  in  curved  sweeps  at  an  angle  with  the  horizontal  line, 
is  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  dress,  which  is  also  re- 
markable for  the  manner  in  which  it  confines  and  conceals  the 
left  arm,  while  the  right  is  left  free  and  exposed  to  view.  A 
representation  of  a  king  thus  apparelled  wiU  be  found  in  an 
earlier  part  of  this  work,'"^  taken  from  a  statue  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  peculicu*  in  having  the  head  uncovered, 
and  in  the  form  of  the  implement  borne  in  the  right  hand.  It 
is  also  incomplete  as  a  representation,  from  the  fact  that  all 
the  front  of  the  breast  is  occupied  by  an  inscription.  Other 
examples^'  show  that  the  tiara  was  commonly  worn  as  a  part 
of  the  sacerdotal  costume;  that  the  sacred  collar^  adorned 
the  breast,  necklaces  the  neck,  and  bracelets  the  two  arms; 
while  in  the  belt,  which  was  generally  to  some  extent  knotted, 
were  borne  two  or  three  daggers.  The  mace  seems  to  have 
been  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  costume,  and  was  always 
grasped  just  below  its  head  by  the  left  hand. 

We  have  but  one  representation  of  an  Assyrian  queen. 
Despite  the  well-known  stories  of  Semiramis  and  her  manifold 
e^loits,  it  would  seem  that  the  Assyrians  secluded  their  fe- 
males with  as  rigid  and  watchful  a  jealousy  as  modem  Turks 
or  Persians.    The  care  taken  with  respect  to  the  direction  of 
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the  passages  in  the  royal  hareem  has  been  noticed  already.^ 
It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  sf^t  thns  indicated,  and 
with  the  general  tenor  of  Oriental  habitB,  that  neither  in  in- 
scriptions ^  nor  in  sculptured  representations  do  the  Assyrians 
allow  their  women  to  make  more  than  a  most  rare  and  occa- 
sional  appearance.  Fortunately  for  us,  their  jealousy  was 
sometimes  relaxed  to  a  certain  extent;  and  in  one  scene,  re- 
covered from  the  d&rris  of  an  Assyrian  palace  **  we  are  enabled 
to  contemplate  at  once  the  domestic  life  of  the  monarch  and 
the  attire  and  even  the  features  of  his  consort. 

It  appears  that  in  the  private  apartments,  while  the  king, 
like  the  Bomans  and  the  modem  Orientals,  redined  upon  a 
couch  leaning  his  weight  partly  upon  his  left  elbow,**  and  hav- 
ing his  right  arm  free  and  disposable,  her  majesty  the  queen 
sat  in  a  chair  of  state  by  the  couch's  side,  near  its  foot,  and 
facing  her  lord.  PPI.  CXV.,  Fig.  1.]  Two  eunuchs  provided  with 
large  fans  were  in  attendance  upon  the  monarch,  and  the 
same  number  waited  upon  the  queen,  standing  behind  her 
chair.  Her  majesty,  whose  hair  was  arranged  nearly  like 
that  of  her  royal  consort,  wore  upon  her  head  a  band  or  fillet 
having  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  crown  of  towers, 
such  as  encircles  the  brow  of  Cybele  on  Greek  coins  and  stat- 
ues. Her  dress  was  a  long-sleeved  gown  reaching  from  the 
neck  to  the  feet,  flounced  and  trimmed  at  the  bottom  in  an  elab- 
orate way,  and  elsewhere  patterned  witti  rosettes,  over  which 
she  wore  a  fringed  tunic  or  frock  descending  half-way  between 
the  knees  and  the  feet.  [PL  CXV.,  Fig.  3.]  In  addition  to  these 
two  garments,  she  wore  upon  her  back  and  shoulders  a  light 
cloak  or  cape,  patterned  (like  the  rest  of  her  dress)  with  ro- 
settes and  edged  with  a  deep  fringe.  Her  feet  were  encased  in 
shoos  of  a  clumsy  make,  also  patterned.  Her  ornaments,  be- 
sides the  crown  upon  her  head,  were  earrings,  a  necklace,  and 
bracelets.  Her  hair  was  cushioned,  and  adorned  with  a  dra- 
pery which  hung  over  the  back.  Her  feet  rested  («i  a  hand- 
some footstool,  also  cushioned. 

On  the  slab  from  which  this  description  is  taken  the  royal 
pair  seem  to  be  retreshing  themselves  with  wine.  Each  sup- 
ports on  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  right  hand  a  saucer  or 
shallow  drinking-cup,  probably  of  some  precious  metal,  which 
they  raise  to  their  lips  simultaneously,  as  if  they  were  pledg- 
ing one  another.  Hhe  scene  of  the  entertainment  is  the  palace 
garden;  for  trees  grow  on  either  side  of  the  main  figures, 
while  over  their  heads  a  vine  hangs  its  festoons  and  its  rich 
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dusters.  By  Hhb  side  of  the  royal  oouch,  and  in  front  of  the 
queen,  is  a  table  cohered  with  a  table-cloth,  on  which  are  a 
small  box  or  casket,  a  species  of  shallow  bowl  which  may  have 
held  incense  or  perfume  of  some  kind,  and  a  third  article  fre* 
quently  seen  in  close  proximity  to  the  king,  but  of  whose  use 
it  is  impossible  to  form  a  conjecture.  At  the  couch's  head 
stands  another  ciurious  article,  a  sort  of  tall  vase  surmounted 
by  a  sugarloaf ,  which  probably  represents  an  altar.  The  king 
bears  in  his  left  hand  the  lotus  or  sacred  flower,  while  the 
queen  holds  in  hers  what  looks  like  a  modem  fan.  All  the 
lower  part  of  the  monarches  person  is  concealed  beneath  a  cov- 
erlet, which  is  plain,  except  that  it  has  tassels  at  the  comers 
and  an  embroidered  border. 

The  officers  in  close  attendance  upon  the  monarch  varied  ao- 
cording  to  his  employment.  In  war  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  charioteer,  his  shield-bearer  or  shield-bearers,  his  groom, 
his  quiver-bearer,  his  mace-bearer,  and  sometimes  by  his  par- 
asol-bearer. In  peace  the  parasol-bearer  is  always  represented 
as  in  attendance,  except  in  hunting  expeditions,  or  where  he  is 
replaced  by  a  fan.*bearer.  The  parasol,  which  exactly  resem- 
bled that  stall  in  use  throughout  the  East,  was  ree^-ved  exclu- 
sively for  the  monarch.  [PL  GXVI.,  Fig.  1.]  It  had  a  tall 
and  thick  pole,  which  the  bearer  grasped  with  both  his  hands, 
and  in  the  early  times  a  somewhat  small  circular  top.  Under 
the  later  kings  the  sise  of  the  head  was  considerably  enlarged, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  curtain  or  flap  was  attached,  which, 
falling  from  the  edge  of  the  parasol,  more  effectually  protected 
the  monarch  from  the  sun's  rays.  The  head  of  the  parasol 
was  fringed  with  tassels,  and  the  upper  extremity  of  the  pole 
commonly  terminated  in  a  flower  or  other  ornament.  In  the 
later  time  both  the  head  and  the  curtain  which  depended  from 
it  were  richly  patterned.  If  we  may  trust  the  remains  of  color 
upon  the  Khorsabad  sculptures,  the  tints  preferred  were  red 
and  white,  which  alternated  in  bands  upon  the  parasol  as  upon 
the  royal  tiara. 

There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  dress  or  quality 
of  the  royal  attendants.  Except  the  groom,  the  charioteer, 
and  the  shield-bearers,  they  were  in  the  early  times  almost  in- 
variably eumichs;  but  the  later  kings  seem  to  have  preferred 
eunuchs  for  the  offices  of  parasol-bearer  and  fan-bear^  only. 
The  dress  of  the  eunuchs  is  most  comononly  a  long  fringed 
gown,  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  with  very  short 
sleeves,  and  a  broad  belt  or  girdle  conflning  the  gown  at  the 
19 
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waist.  SometimeB  they  have  a  cross-belt  also;  and  occasiozv 
ally  both  this  and  the  girdle  round  the  waist  are  richly 
fringed*^^  The  eunuchs  commonly  wear  earrings,  and  some- 
times armlets  and  bracelets ;  in  a  few  instances  they  have 
their  necks  adorned  with  necklaces,  and  their  long  dresses 
elaborately  patterned.^  Their  heads  are  either  bare,^  or  at 
most  encircled  with  a  fillet. 

A  peculiar  physiognomy  is  assigned  to  this  class  of  persons 
— the  forehead  low,  the  nose  small  ajid  rounded,  the  lips  full, 
the  chin  large  and  double,  tile  cheeks  bloated.  [PL  OXV., 
Fig.  2.  ]  They  are  generally  represented  as  shorter  and  stouter 
than  the  other  Assyrians.  Though  placed  in  confidential  situa- 
tions about  the  person  of  the  monarch,  they  seem  not  to  have 
held  very  high  or  important  offices.  The  royal  Vizier  is  never  a 
eunuch,  and  eunuchs  are  rarely  seen  among  the  soldiers;  they 
are  scribes,  cooks,  musicians,  perhaps  priests;^  they  btq 
groomfr-in-waiting,  huntsmen,  parasol-bearers,  and  fan-bear- 
ers; but  it  cannot  be  said  with  truth  that  they  had  the  same 
power  in  Assyria  which  they  have  conmionly  possessed  in  the 
more  degraded  of  the  Oriental  monarchies.  It  is  perhaps  a 
soimd  interpretation  of  the  name  Babsaris  in  Scripture  to  un- 
derstand it  as  titular,  not  appellative,^  and  to  translate  it 
''  the  Chief  Eunuch ''  or  ' '  the  Master  of  the  Bunuohs ; "  and  if 
so,  we  have  an  instance  of  the  employment  by  one  Assjrrian 
king  of  a  person  of  this  class  on  an  embassy  to  a  petty  sover- 
eign: but  the  sculptures  are  far  from  bearing  out  the  notion 
that  eunuchs  held  the  same  high  position  in  the  Assyrian 
court  as  they  have  since  held  generally  in  the  East,"'*  where 
they  have  not  only  continually  filled  the  highest  offices  of 
state,  but  have  even  attained  to  sovereign  power.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  special  charge  seems  rather  to  have  been  the 
menial  offices  about  the  person  of  the  monarch,  which  imply 
confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  those  to  whom  they  are  entrusted, 
but  not  submission  to  their  influence  in  the  conduct  of  state 
affairs.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  instead  of  becoming 
more  influential  as  time  went  on,  they  appear  to  have  become 
loss  so ;  in  the  later  sculptures  the  royal  attendants  are  far  less 
generally  eunuchs  than  in  the  earlier  ones;"^  and  the  differ- 
ence is  most  marked  in  the  more  important  offices.^ 

It  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  Chief  Eunuch  is  represented 
upon  the  sculptures.  Perhaps  we  may  recognize  him  in  an  at- 
tendant, who  commonly  bears  a  fan,  but  whose  special  badge 
of  office  is  a  long  fringed  scarf  or  band,  which  hangs  down 
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below  his  middle  both  before  him  and  behind  him,  being  passed 
over  the  left  shoulder.  [PI.  CXVI.,  Fig.  2.J  This  officer  ap- 
pears, in  one  bas-relief,  alone  in  front  of  the  king;  in 
another,  he  stands  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Vizier,  level  with 
him,  facing  the  king  as  he  drinks;  in  a  third,  he  receives  pris- 
oners after  a  battle;  while  in  another  part  of  the  same  sculpt- 
ure he  is  in  the  king's  camp  preparing  the  table  for  his  m£u»- 
ter^s  supper.  There  is  always  a  good  deal  of  ornamentation 
about  his  dress,  which  otherwise  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
inferior  royal  attendants,  consisting  of  a  long  fringed  gown  or 
robe,  a  girdle  fringed  or  plain,  a  cross-belt  gen^^rally  fringed, 
and  the  scarf  already  described.  His  head  and  feet  are  gener- 
ally bare,  though  sometimes  the  latter  are  protected  by  san- 
dals.^ He  is  found  only  upon  the  sculptures  of  the  early 
period. 

Among  the  officers  who  have  free  access  to  the  royal  person, 
there  is  one  who  stands  out  with  such  marked  prominence 
from  the  rest  that  he  has  been  properly  recognized  as  the 
Grand  Vizier  or  prime-minister^ — at  once  the  chief  counsellor 
of  the  monarch,  and  the  man  whose  special  business  it  was  to 
signify  and  execute  his  will«  The  dress  of  the  Qrand  Vizier 
is  m6re  rich  than  that  of  any  other  person  except  the  mon- 
arch; ^  and  there  are  certain  portions  of  his  apparel  which  he 
and  the  king  have  alone  the  privilege  of  wearing.  These  are, 
principaUy,  the  tasselled  apron  and  the  fringed  band  depend- 
ing from  the  fillet,  the  former  of  which  is  found  in  the  early 
period  only,'-^  while  the  latter  belongs  to  no  particular  time, 
but  throughout  the  whole  series  of  sculptures  is  the  distinctive 
mark  of  royal  or  quasi-royal  authority.  To  these  two  may  be 
added  the  long  ribbon  or  scarf,  with  double  streamers  at  the 
ends,  which  depended  from,  and  perhaps  fastened,  the  belt  ^ 
— a  royal  ornament  worn  also  by  the  Vizier  in  at  least  onerep- 
resentation.**    [PI.  CXVI.,  Fig.  3.] 

The  chief  garment  of  the  Vizier  is  always  a  long  fringed 
robe,  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  feet.  This  is  generally 
trimmed  with  embroidery  at  the  top,  round  the  sleeves,  and 
round  the  bottom.  It  is  either  seen  to  be  confined  by  a  broad 
belt  round  the  waist,  or  else  is  covered  from  the  waist  to  the 
knees  by  two  falls  of  a  heavy  and  deep  fringe.  In  this  latter 
case,  a  broad  cross-belt  is  worn  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  the 
upper  fall  of  fringe  hangs  from  the  cross-belt.  A  fillet  is  worn 
upon  the  head,  which  is  often  highly  ornamented.^  The  feet 
are  sometimes  bare,  but  more  often  are  protected  by  sandals, 
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or  (as  in  the  accompanying  representation)  by  embroidered 
shoes.  Earrings  adorn  the  ears;  bracelets,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  armlets,  the  arms.  A  sword  is  generally  worn  at 
the  left  side. 

The  Vizier  is  ordinarily  represented  in  one  of  two  attitudes. 
Either  he  stands  with  his  two  hands  joined  in  front  of  him,  the 
right  hand  in  the  left,  and  the  fingers  not  clasped,  but  left 
loose — the  ordinary  attitude  of  passive  and  respectful  atten- 
tion, in  which  officers  who  carry  nothing  await  the  orders  of 
the  king, — or  he  has  the  right  arm  raised,  the  elbow  bent,  and 
the  right  hand  brought  to  a  level  with  his  mouth,  whUe  the 
left  hand  rests  upon  the  hilt  of  the  sword  worn  at  his  left  side. 
[PI.  CXVII.,  Fig.  1.]  In  this  latter  case  it  may  be  presimied 
that  we  have  the  attitude  of  conversation,  as  in  the  former  we 
have  that  of  attentive  hstening.  When  the  Vizier  assumes 
this  energetic  posture  he  is  commonly  either  introducing  pris- 
oners or  bringing  in  spoil  to  the  king.  When  he  is  quiescent, 
he  stands  before  the  throne  to  receive  the  king's  orders,  or 
witnesses  the  ceremony  with  which  it  was  usual  to  conclude  a 
successful  hunting  expedition. 

Tlie  pre-eminent  rank  and  dignity  of  this  officer  is  shown, 
not  only  by  his  participation  in  the  insignia  of  royal  authority,** 
but  also  and  very  clearly  by  the  fact  that,  when  he  is  present, 
no  one  ever  intervenes  between  him  and  the  king.  He  has  the 
imdisputed  right  of  precedence,  so  that  he  is  evidently  the  first 
subject  of  the  crown.  He,  and  he  alone,  is  seen  addressing  the 
monarch.  He  does  not  always  accompany  the  king  on  his 
'military  expeditions  ;  but  when  he  attends  them,  he  still 
maintains  his  position,***  having  a  dignity  greater  than  that  of 
any  general,  and  so  taking  the  entire  direction  of  the  prisoners 
and  of  the  spoil. 

The  royal  fan-bearers  were  two  in  niunber.  They  were 
invariably  eunuchs.  Their  ordinary  position  was  behind  the 
monarch,  on  whom  they  attended  alike  in  the  retirement  of 
private  life  and  in  religious  and  civil  ceremonies.  On  some 
occasions,  however,  one  of  the  two  was  privileged  to  leave  his 
station  behind  the  king^s  chair  or  throne,  and,  advancing  in 
front,  to  perform  certain  functions  before  the  face  of  his  master. 
He  handed  his  master  the  sacred  cup,  and  waited  to  receive  it 
back,*^  at  the  same  time  diligently  discharging  the  ordinary 
duties  of  his  office  by  keeping  up  a  current  of  air  and  chasing 
away  those  plagues  of  the  East — ^the  flies.  The  fan-bearer  thus 
privileged  wears  always  the  long  tasselled  scarf,  which  seems 
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to  have  been  a  badge  of  office,  and  may  not  improbably  mark 
him  for  the  chief  Eunuch.*'*  In  the  absence  of  the  Vizier,  or 
sometimes  in  subordination  to  him,*^  he  introduced  the  tribute- 
bearers  to  the  king,  reading  out  their  names  and  titles  from  a 
scroll  or  tablet  which  he  held  in  his  left  hand.  [PI.  CXVII., 
Fig.  2.] 

The  fan  carried  by  these  attendants  seems  in  most  instances 
to  have  been  made  of  feathers.  It  had  a  shortish  handle,  which 
was  generally  more  or  less  ornamented,  and  frequently  termir 
nated  in  the  head  of  a  ram  or  other  aziimal.  [PL  CXVIIL, 
Fig.  1.]  The  feathers  were  som^imes  of  great  length,  and 
bent  gracefully  by  their  own  weight,  as  they  were  pointed 
slantingly  towards  the  monarch.  Occa^onally  a  comparatively 
short  fan  wad  used,  and  the  feathers  were  replaced  by  a  sort  of 
brush,  which  may  have  been  made  of  horse-hair,  or  possibly  of 
some  vegetable  fibre.** 

The  other  attendants  on  the  monarch  require  no  special 
notice.  With  regard  to  their  niamber,  however,  it  may  be 
observed  that,  although  the  sculptures  generally  do  not  repre- 
sent them  as  veiy  nimierous,  there  is  reason  to  beheve  that 
they  amounted  to  several  hundreds.  The  enoirmous  size  of  the 
palaces  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  accoimted  for:  and  in  one 
sculpture  of  an  exceptional  character,  where  the  artist  seems 
to  have  aimed  at  representing  his  subject  in  full,  we  can  count 
above-  seventy  attendants  present  with  the  monarch  at  one 
time.**  Of  these  less  than  one-half  are  eunuchs;  and  these 
wear  the  long  robe  with  the  fringed  belt  and  cross-belt.  The 
other  attendants  wear  in  many  cases  the  same  costmne ;  some* 
times,  however,  they  are  dressed  in  a  tunic  and  greaves,  like 
the  soldiers.*" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ihe  cotirt  ceremonial  of  the 
Assyrians  was  stately  and  imposing.  The  monarch  seems 
indeed  not  to  have  affected  that  privacy  and  seclusion  which 
forms  a  predominant  feature  of  the  ceremonial  observed  in 
most  Oriental  monarchies.  '^*  He  showed  himself  very  freely  to 
his  subjects  on  many  occasions.  He  superintended  in  person 
the  accomplishment  of  his  great  works.**  In  war  and  in  the 
chase  he  rode  in  an  open  chariot,  never  using  a  litter,  though 
litters  were  not  unknown  to  the  Assyrians.  In  his  expeditions 
he  would  often  descend  from  his  chariot,  and  march  or  fight  on 
foot  like  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  But  though  thus  f amilfar- 
izing  the  multitude  with  his  features  and  appearance,  he  was 
far  from  allowing  familiarity  of  address.    Both  in  peace  and 
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war  he  was  attended  by  various  officers  of  state,  and  no  one 
had  speech  of  him  except  through  them.  It  would  even  seem 
as  if  two  persons  only  were  entitled  to  open  a  conversation  with 
him — ^the  Vizier  and  the  Chief  Eunuch.  When  he  received 
them,  he  generally  placed  himself  upon  his  throne,  sitting, 
while  they  stood  to  address  him.  It  is  strongly  indicative  of 
the  haughty  pride  of  these  sovereigns  that  they  cai^ied  with 
them  in  their  distant  expeditions  the  ctunbrous  thi'ones^^'' 
whereon  they  were  wont  to  sit  when  they  dispensed  justice  or 
received  homage.  On  these  thrones  they  sat,  in  or  near  their 
fortified  camps,  when  the  battle  or  the  siege  was  ended,  and 
thus  sitting  they  received  in  state  the  spoil  and  the  prisoners. 
Behind  them  on  such  occasions  were  the  two  fan-bearers,  while 
near athand  were  guards,  scribes,  grooms,  and  other  attend- 
ants. In  their  palace  halls  undoubtedly  the  ceremonial  used 
was  stricter,  grander,  and  more  imposing.  The  sculptures, 
however,  furnish  no  direct  evidence  on  this  point,  for  there  is 
nothing  to  mark  the  scene  of  the  great  processional  pieces. 

In  the  pseudo-history  of  Ctesias,  the  Assyrian  kings  were 
represented  as  voluptuaries  of  the  extremest  kind,  who  passed 
their  whole  lives  within  the  palace,  in  the  company  of  their 
concubines  and  their  eunuchs,  indulging  themselves  in  perpetual 
ease,  pleasure,  and  luxury.  *^^  We  have  already  seen  how  the 
warlike  character  of  so  many  monarchs  gives  the  lie  to  these 
statements,  so  far  as  they  tax  the  Assyrian  kings  with  sloth  and 
idleness."*  It  remains  to  examine  the  charge  of  over-addiction 
to  sensual  delights,  especially  to  those  of  the  lowest  and  grossest 
description.  Now  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that,  so  far  as  we 
have  any  real  evidence,  the  Assyrian  kings  appear  as  monog- 
amists. In  the  inscription  on  the  god  Nebo,  the  artist  dedi- 
cates his  statue  *'to  his  lord  Vol-lush  (?)  and  his  lady^  Sam- 
muramit.  * '  •"  In  the  solitary  sculptured  representation  of  the 
private  life  of  the  king,^^*  he  is  seen  in  the  company  of  one 
female  only.  Even  in  the  very  narrative  of  Ctesias,  Ninus  has 
but  one  wife,  Semiramis  f^^  and  Sardanapalus,  notwithstanding 
his  many  concubines,  has  but  five  children,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters."*  It  is  not  intended  to  press  these  arguments  to  an 
extreme,  or  to  assume,  on  the  strength  of  them,  that  the  Assyr- 
ian monarchs  were  really  faithful  to  one  woman.  They  may 
have  had — ^nay,  it  is  probable  that  they  had— a  certain  number 
of  concubines;  but  there  is  really  not  the  least  ground  for 
believing  that  they  carried  concubinage  to  an  excess,  or  over- 
stepped in  this  respect  the  practice  of  the  best  Eastern  sover- 
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eigns.  At  any  rate  they  were  not  the  voluptuaries  which 
Ctesias  represented  them.  A  considerable  portion  of  their 
lives  was  passed  in  the  toils  and  dangers  of  war;  and  their 
peaceful  hours,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  sloth  and  luxury  in 
the  retirement  of  the  palace,  were  chiefly  employed,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  in  active  and  manly  exercises  in  the  field, 
which  involved  much  exertion  and  no  small  personal  p'enl. 

The  favorite  occupation  of  the  king  in  peace  was  the  chase 
of  the  lion.  In  the  early  times  he  usually  started  on  a  hunt- 
ing expedition  in  his  chariot,  dressed  as  when  he  went  out 
to  wcu*,  and  attended  by  his  charioteer,  some  swordsmen, 
and  a  groom  holding  a  led  horse.  He  carried  a  bow  and 
arrows,  a  sword,  one  or  two  daggers,  and  a  spear,  which  last 
stood  in  a  rest  made  for  it  at  the  back  of  the  chariot.^"  Two 
quivers,  each  containing  an  axe  and  an  abundcmt  supply  of 
arrows,  himg  from  the  chariot  transversely  across  its  right 
side,  while  a  shield  armed  with  teeth  was  suspended  behind. 
When  a  lion  was  found,  the  king  pursued  it  in  his  chariot,  let- 
ting fly  his  arrows  as  he  went,  and  especially  seeking  to 
pierce  the  animal  about  the  heart  cmd  head.  Sometimes  he 
transfixed  the  beast  with  three  or  four  shafts  before  it  suc- 
cumbed. Occasionally  the  lion  attacked  him  in  his  chariot, 
and  was  met  with  spear  and  shield,*"  or  with  a  fresh  arrow, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  or  the  monarch's 
preference  for  one  or  the  other  weapon.  On  rare  occasions 
the  monarch  descended  to  the  ground,  and  fought  on  foot.  He 
would  then  engage  the  lion  in  close  combat  with  no  other 
weapon  but  a  short  sword,  which  he  strove  to  plimge,  and 
often  plunged,  into  his  heart.    [PI.  CXVni.,  Fig.  2.1 

In  the  later  time,  though  the  chariot  was  still  employed  to 
some  extent  in  the  lion-hunts,  it  appears  to  have  been  far  more 
usual  for  the  king  to  enjoy  the  sport  on  foot.  He  carried  a 
straight  sword,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  formidable 
weapon ;  it  was  strong,  very  broad,  and  two  feet  or  a  little 
more  in  length.  Two  attendants  waited  closely  upon  the 
monarch,  one  of  whom  carried  a  bow  and  arrows,  while  the 
other  was  commonly  provided  with  one  or  two  spears.  From 
these  attendants  the  king  took  the  bow  or  spear  at  pleasure, 
usually  commencing  the  attack  with  his  arrows,  and  finally 
despatching  the  spent  animal  with  sword  or  spear,  as  he 
deemed  best.  Sometimes,  but  not  very  often,  the  spearman 
in  attendance  carried  also  a  shield,  and  held  both  spear  and 
shield  in  advance  of  his  master  to  protect  him  from  the 
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The  number  of  lions  destroyed  at  these  royal  battues  is  very 
surprising.  In  one  representation**  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
are  seen  upon  the  field,  of  which  eleven  are  dead  and  five  se- 
riously wounded.  The  introduction  of  trapped  beasts  would 
seem  to  imply  that  the  game,  which  under  the  earlier  mon- 
archs  had  been  exceedingly  abundant,*^  failed  comparatively 
under  the  later  ones,  who  therefore  imported  it  from  a  dis- 
tance. It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  scarcity  was  not  al- 
lowed to  curtail  the  royal  amusement.  To  gratify  the  mon- 
arch, hunters  sought  remote  and  savage  districts,  where  the 
beast  w£is  still  plentiful,  and,  trapping  their  prey,  conveyed  it 
many  hundreds  of  miles  to  yield  a  momentary  pleasure  to  the 
royal  sportsman. 

It  is  instructive  to  contrast  with  the  boldness  shown  in  the 
lion-himts  of  this  remote  period  the  feelings  and  conduct  of 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  region.  The  Arabs,  by  whom 
it  is  in  the  main  possessed,  are  a  warlike  race,  accustomed 
from  infancy  to  arms  and  inured  to  combat.  "  Their  hand  is 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  is  against  them.'' 
Yet  they  tremble  if  a  lion  is  but  known  to  be  near,*"  and  can 
only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  be  persuaded  by  an  Euro- 
pean to  take  any  part  in  the  chase  of  so  dangerous  an  ani- 

inal.*» 

The  lioness,  no  less  than  the  lion,  appears  as  a  beast  of  chase 
upon  the  sculptures.  It  seems  that  in  modem  times  she  is 
quite  as  much  feared  as  her  consort.  Indeed,  when  she  has 
laid  up  cubs,  she  is  even  thought  to  be  actually  the  more  dan- 
gerous of  the  two.««>    [PI.  CXX.,  Fig.  1.] 

Next  to  the  chase  of  the  lion  and  lioness,  the  early  Assyrian 
monarchs  delighted  in  that  of  the  wild  bull.  It  is  not  quite 
certain  what  exact  species  of  animal  is  sought  to  be  expressed 
by  the  representations  upon  the  sculptures;  but  on  the  whole 
it  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  the  Aurochs  or  European  bison 
{Bo8  uru8  of  naturalists)  is  the  beast  intended.  *^^  At  any  rate 
it  was  an  animal  of  such  strength  and  courage  that,  according 
to  the  Assyrian  belief,  it  ventured  to  contend  with  the  hon. 
[PI.  CXX.,  Fig.  2.]  The  Assyrian  monarchs  chased  the  wild 
bull  in  their  chariots  without  dogs,  but  with  the  assistance 
of  horsemen,  who  turned  the  animals  when  they  fled,  and 
brought  them  within  the  monarch's  reach.***  [PL  CXX.,  Fig. 
3.]  The  king  the^i  cdiped  his  arrows  at  them,  and  the  attend- 
ant horsemen,  who  were  prpvide(i  with  bows,  seem  to  have 
been  permitted  to  do  the  same.    The  bull  seldom  fell  until  he 
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liad  receired  a  number  of  wounds;  and  we  sometimes  see  as 
many  as  five  arrows  still  fixed  in  the  body  of  one  that  has 
succumbed.'"  It  would  seem  that  the  bull,  when  pushed, 
would,  like  the  lion,  make  a  rush  at  the  king^s  chariot,  in 
which  case  the  monarch  seized  him  by  one  of  the  horns  and 
gave  him  the  ooup  de  grdce  with  his  sword. 

The  special  zest  with  which  this  animal  was  pursued'^  may 
have  arisen  in  part  from  its  scarcity.  The  Aurochs  is  wild 
and  shy ;  it  dislikes  the  neighborhood  of  man,  and  has  retired 
before  him  tUl  it  is  now  found  only  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania, 
Carpathia,  and  the  Csuicasus.  It  seems  nearly  certain  that,  in 
the  time  of  the  later  kings,  the  species  of  wild  cattle  previously 
hunted,  whatever  it  was,  had  disappeared  from  Assyria  alto- 
gether; at  least  this  is  the  only  probable  account  that  can  be 
given  of  its  non-occurrence  in  the  later  sculptures,  more  espe- 
cially in  those  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  son  of  Esar-haddon,  which 
seem  intended  to  represent  the  chase  under  every  aspect 
known  at  the  time.  We  might  therefore  presume  it  to  have 
been,  even  in  the  early  period,  already  a  somewhat  rare  ani- 
mal. And  so  we  find  in  the  Inscriptions  that  the  animal,  or 
animals,  which  appear  to  represent  wild  cattle,**^  were  only 
met  with  Id  outlying  districts  of  the  empire — on  the  borders  of 
Syria  and  in  the  country  about  Harran;  and  then  in  such 
small  numbers^  as  to  imply  that  even  there  they  were  not 
very  abundant. 

When  the  chase  of  the  nobler  animals~-the  lion  and  the  wild 
bull'-had  been  conducted  to  a  successful  issue,  the  hunters  re- 
turned in  a  grand  procession  to  the  capital,  carrying  with 
them  as  trophies  of  their  prowess  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 
These  were  borne  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  three  or  four 
being  required  to  carry  each  beast.  Having  been  brought  to 
an  appointed  spot,  they  were  arranged  side  by  side  upon  the 
ground,  the  heads  of  all  x>ointing  the  same  way ;  and  the  mon- 
arch, attended  by  several  of  his  principal  officers,  as  the  Vizier, 
the  Chief  Eunuch,  the  fan-bearers,  the  bow  and  mace  bearers, 
and  also  by  a  number  of  musicians,  came  to  the  place,  and  sol- 
emnly poured  a  libation  over  the  prostrate  forms,  first  how- 
ever (as  it  would  seem)  raising  the  cup  to  his  own  Kps.*''  It  is 
probable  that  this  ceremony  had  to  some  extent  a  religious 
character.  The  Assyrian  monarchs  commonly  ascribe  the  suc- 
cess of  their  hunting  expeditions  to  the  gods  Nin  (or  Ninip)  and 
Nergal;  ^  and  we  may  well  understand  that  a  triumphant  re- 
turn would  be  accompanied  by  a  thank-ofEering  to  the  great 
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protectors  under  whose  auspices  success  had  h^ea  achieved. 
[PL  CXX.,  Fig.  4.] 

Besides  the  wild  bull  and  the  lion,  the  Assyrians  are  knowa 
to  have  hunted  the  following  animals:  the  onager  or  wild  ass, 
the  stag,  the  ibex  or  wild  goat,  the  gazelle,  and  the  hare. 

The  chase  of  the  wild  ass  was  conducted  in  various  ways. 
The  animal  was  most  commonly  pursued  with  dogs.  The 
large  and  powerful  hounds  of  the  Ass3nians,  of  whicha certain 
use  was  made  even  in  the  chase  of  the  lion,"*  have  been  al- 
ready noticed;  but  it  may  be  desirable  in  this  place  to  give  a 
f  uUer  account  of  them.  They  were  of  a  type  a|^»x>acfaing  to 
that  of  our  mastiff,  being  smooth  haired,  strong  limbed,  with 
a  somewhat  heavy  head  and  neck,  small  pointed  but  drooping 
ears,>«  and  a  long  tail,  which  was  bushy  and  a  little  inclined 
to  curL  They  seem  to  have  been  very  broad  across  the  chest, 
and  altogether  better  developed  as  to  their  fore  than  as  to 
their  hind  parts,  though  even  their  hind  legs  were  tolerably 
strong  and  sinewy.  They  must  have  been  exceedingly  bold, 
if  they  really  faced  the  himted  Hem ;  and  their  pace  must  have 
been  considerable,  if  they  were  found  of  service  in  nhii^ng  the 
wild  ass. 

The  hunters  are  represented  as  finding  the  wild  asses  in 
herds,  among  which  are  seen  a  certain  number  of  foals.  The 
king  and  his  chief  attendants  pursue  the  game  on  horseback, 
£u*med  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  discharging  their  arrows  as 
they  go.  Hounds  also— not  now  held  in  leash,  but  free— join 
in  the  hunt,  pressing  on  the  game,  and  generally  singling  out 
some  one  individual  from  the  herd,  either  a  young  colt  or 
sometimes  a  full-grown  animal.  [PL  CXXI.,  Fig.  1.  ]  The 
horsemen  occasionally  brought  down  the  asses  with  their 
shafts.  [PI.  CXXI.,  Fig.  2.]  When  their  archery  failed  of  suc- 
cess, the  chase  depended  on  the  hounds,  which  are  represented 
as  running  even  the  full-grown  animal  to  a  stand,  and  then 
worrying  him  till  the  hunters  came  up  to  give  the  last  blow. 
Considering  the  speed  of  the  full-grown  wild  ass,  which  is  now 
regarded  as  almost  impossible  to  take,**^  we  may  perhaps  con- 
clude that  the  animals  thus  run  down  by  the  hounds  were 
such  as  the  hunters  had  previously  wounded  ;<^  for  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  such  heavily-made  dogs  as  the  As- 
syrian could  really  have  caught  an  unwoimded  and  full-grown 
wUd  asB.    [PL  CXXI.,  Fig.  3.] 

TnptnaMJ  qI  shooting  the  wild  ass,  or  hunting  him  to  the  death 
with  hounds,  an  endeavor  was  sometimes  made  to  tak»  him. 
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alive.  [PI.  CXXL,  Fig.  4.  J  A  species  of  noose  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  means  of  two  ropes  interlaced,  which  were 
passed— how,  we  cannot  say— rotmd  the  neck  of  the  animal, 
and  held  him  in  such  a  way  that  all  his  struggles  to  release 
himself  were  vain.  This  mode  of  capture  recalls  the  use  of 
the  lasso  by  the  South  Americans,  and  the  em^^yment  of 
nooses  by  various  nations,  not  merely  in  hunting,  but  in  war- 
fere.***  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  Assyrian  {nractice  ap- 
proached at  all  doBely  to  any  of  these.  The  noose,  if  it  may 
be  so  called,  was  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  It  was  not  formed 
by  means  of  a  slip-knot  at  the  end  of  a  single  cord,  but  resulted 
from  the  interlacing  of  two  ropes  one  with  the  other.  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the  ropes  were  got 
into  their  position.  Certainly  no  single  throw  could  have 
placed  them  round  the  neck  of  the  animal  in  the  manner  rep- 
resented, nor  could  the  capture  have  been  effected,  according 
to  all  appearance,  by  a  single  hunter.  Two  persons,  at  least, 
must  have  been  required  to  combine  their  efforts— one  before 
and  one  b^dnd  the  creature  which  it  wafi  designed  to  capture. 

Deer,  which  have  always  aboimded  in  Assyria,***  were  ^ther 
hunted  with  dogs,  or  driven  by  beaters  into  nets,  c»*  sometimes 
shot  with  arrows  by  sportsmen.  The  illustration  (PL  CXXII. , 
Fig.  1)  represents  a  dog  in  chase  of  a  hind,  and  shows  that 
the  hounds  which  the  Assyrians  used  for  this  purpose  were  of 
the  same  breed  as  those  employed  in  the  hunt  of  the  lion  and 
of  the  wild  ass."*  In  PI.  CXXII.,  Fig.  2,  we  have  a  stricken 
stag,  which  may,  perhaps,  have  been  also  hard  pressed  by 
hounds,  in  the  act  of  leaping  from  rocky  ground  into  water. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  this  habit  of  the  stag,  with  which  the 
modem  English  sportsman  is  so  familiar,  not  merely  existing 
in  Assyria,  but  noticed  by  Assyrian  sculptors,  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  twenty-five  centuries  ^m  our  own  time. 

When  deer  were  to  be  taken  by  nets,  the  sportsman  began 
by  sotting  in  an  upright  position,  with  the  help  of  nimierous 
poles  and  pegs,  a  long,  low  net,  like  the  ducrvov  of  the 
Greeks.***  [PI.  CXXH.,  Pig.  1.]  This  was  carried  round  in  a 
curved  line  of  considerable  length,  so  as  to  enclose  an  ample 
space  on  every  side  excepting  one,  which  was  left  open  for  the 
daer  to  enter.  The  meshes  of  the  net  were  large  and  not  very 
regular.  They  were  carefully  secured  by  knots  at  all  the  an- 
gles. The  net  was  bordered  both  at  top  and  at  bottom  by  a 
rope  of  much  greater  strength  and  thickness  than  that  which 
formad  the  network;  and  this  was  fastened  to  the  ground  at 
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the  two  extremities  by  pegs  of  8ui)erior  size.  [PI.  CXXIII., 
Fig.  2.]  The  general  height  of  the  net  was  about  that  of  a 
man,  but  the  two  ends  were  sloped  gently  to  the  ground. 
Beaters,  probably  acoompanied  by  dogs,  roused  the  game  in 
the  coverts,  which  was  then  driven  by  shouts  and  barkings 
towards  the  place  where  the  net  was  set.  If  it  once  entered 
within  the  two  extremities  of  the  net  (a  &,  PL  CXXILI.,  Fig. 
1),  its  destruction  was  certain;  for  the  beaters,  following  on 
its  traces,  occupied  the  space  by  which  it  had  Altered,  and  the 
net  itself  was  not  sufficiently  visible  for  the  deer  to  rise  at  it 
and  clear  it  by  a  leap. 

In  the  chase  of  the  ibex  or  wild  goat,  horsemen  were  em-* 
ployed  to  discover  the  animals,  which  were  generally  found  in 
herds,  and  to  drive  them  towards  the  sportsman,  who  waited 
in  ambush  until  the  game  appeared  within  bowshot.**^  [PL 
CXXIII.,  Fig.  3.1  An  arrow  was  then  let  fly  at  the  nearest  or 
the  choicest  animal,  which  often  fell  at  the  first  discharge. 
[PL  CXXIII.,  Fig.  4.]  The  sport  was  tame  compared  with 
many  other  kinds,  and  was  probably  not  much  affected  by 
the  higher  orders. 

The  chase  of  the  gazelle  is  not  shown  on  the  sculptures.  In 
modem  times  they  are  taken  by  the  grayhound  and  the  falcon, 
separately  or  in  conjunction,  the  two  being  often  trained  to 
hunt  together."**  They  are  somewhat  difficult  to  run  down 
with  dogs  only,  except  immediately  after  they  have  drunk 
water  in  hot  weather.***  That  the  Assyrians  sometimes  cap- 
tured them,  appears  by  a  hunting  scene  which  Mr.  Layard 
discovered  at  Ehorsabad,  where  an  attendant  is  represented 
carrying  a  gazelle  on  his  shoulders,  and  holding  a  hare  in  his 
right  hand.»«  [PL  CXXIV.,  Fig.  1.]  As  garoUes  are  very 
abundant  both  in  the  Sinjar  country  and  in  the  district  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  Zagros  range,"*  we  may  suppose 
that  the  Assyrians  sometimes  came  upon  them  unawares,  and 
transfixed  them  with  their  arrows  before  they  could  make 
their  escape.  They  may  also  have  taken  them  in  nets,  as 
they  were  accustomed  to  take  deer;*"  but  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  they  did  so. 

The  h€u*e  is  seen  very  conunonly  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
attend  upon  the  huntsmen.***  It  is  always  represented  as 
very  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  men,  whence  we 
may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  full-grown  cmimal  was  less 
esteemed  than  the  leveret.  As  the  huntsmen  in  these  repre- 
sentMions  have  neither  nets  nor  dogs,  but  seem  to  obtain  their 
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game  solely  by  the  bow,  we  must  x>resmne  that  they  were 
expert  enough  to  strike  the  hare  as  it  ran. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  such  a  supposition  as  this, 
since  the  Assyrians  bave  left  us  an  evidence  of  their  skill  as 
marksmen  which  implies  even  greater  dexterity.  The  game 
which  they  principally  sou^t  in  the  districts  where  they 
occasionally  killed  the  hare  and  the  gazelle  seems  to  have 
been  the  partridge;  and  this  game  they  had  to  bring  down 
when  upon  the  wing.  We  see  the  sportsmen  in  the  sculptures 
aiming  their  arrows  at  the  birds  as  they  mount  into  the  air 
(PL  CXXIV.,  Fig.  2),  and  in  one  instance  we  observe  one  of 
the  birds  in  the  dct  of  falling  to  the  groimd,  transfixed  by  a 
well  aimed  shaft.  ^  Such  skill  is  not  uncommon  among  sav- 
age hunting  tribes,  whose  existence  depends  on  the  dexterity 
with  which  they  employ  their  weapons;  but  it  is  rarely  that 
a  people  which  has  passed  out  of  this  stage,  and  hunts  for 
sport  rather  than  subsistence,  retains  its  old  expertness. 

Htmting  the  hare  with  dogs  was  probably  not  very  common, 
as  it  is  only  in  a  single  instance  that  the  Assyrian  remains 
exhibit  a  trace  of  it.  On  one  of  the  bronze  dishes  discovered 
by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimrud  may  be  seen  ^  a  series  of  alternate 
dogs  and  hares,  which  shows  that  coursing  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Assyrians.  [PI.  OXXIV.,  Fig.  8.]  The  dog  is  of  a  kind 
not  seen  elsewhere  in  the  remains  of  Assyrian  art.  The  head 
bears  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  wolf;  but  the  form  gener- 
ally is  that  of  a  coarse  grayhound,  the  legs  and  neck  long,  the 
body  slim,  and  the  tail  curved  at  the  end;  offering  thus  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  ordinary  Assyrian  hoxmd,  which  has 
been  already  represented  more  than  once.*** 

Nets  may  sometimes  have  been  employed  for  the  capture  of 
small  game,  such  as  hares  and  rabbits,  since  we  occasionally 
see  beaters  or  other  attendants  carrying  upon  poles,  which 
they  hold  ov^  their  shoulders,  nets  of  dimensions  far  too 
small  for  them  to  have  been  used  in  the  deer-hunts,  with  balls  of 
string  and  pegs  wherewith  to  extend  them.  [PL  CXXTV., 
Fig.  4.]  The  nets  in  this  case  are  squared  at  the  ends,  and 
seem  to  have  been  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  and  less  than 
a  foot  in  height.  They  have  large  meshes,  and,  like  the  deer 
nets,  are  bordered  botii  at  top  and  bottom  with  a  strong  cord, 
to  which  the  net-work  is  attached.  Like  the  classical  hddm, 
they  were  probably  placed  across  the  runs  of  the  animals, 
which,  being  baffled  by  them  and  turned  from  their  accus- 
tomed tracks,  would  grow  bewildered,  and  fall  an  easy  prey 
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I  to  the  hunters.  Or,  x>^^^^y>  several  of  them  may  have  been 
joined  together,  cuid  a  considerable  space  may  then  have  been 
^enclosed,  within  wnich  the  game  may  have  been  driven  by 
'  the  beaters.  The  cnase  of  these  three  weak  and  timid  ani- 
nmis,  the  gazelle,  the  hare,  and  the  partridge,  was  not  regarded 
as'Hrort^  fo  the  mcHiarch.  When  the  king  is  represented  as 
presiiiit,  he  takes  no  part  in  it,  but  merely  drives  in  his  chariot 
through  the  woods  where  the  sportsmen  are  amusing  them- 
selves.^ Persons,  however,  of  a  good  position,  as  appears 
fiom  their  dress  and  the  niunber  of  their  attendants,  indulged 
in  the  sport,  more  especially  eunuchs,  who  were  probably 
those  of  the  royal  household.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
special  object  was  to  supply  the  royal  table  with  game.*" 

The  Assyrians  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much  skill  as  fisher- 
men. They  were  unacquainted  with  the  rod,  and  fished  by 
means  of  a  simple  line  thrown  into  the  water,  one  end  of  which 
was  held  in  the  hand.  [PL  CXXV.,  Figs.  1,  2.]  No  fioat  was 
used,  and  the  bait  must  consequently  havo  sunk  to  the  bottom, 
unless  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  force  of  the  stream. 
This  method  of  fishing  was  likewise  known  and  practised  in 
£|g3rpt,''*  where,  however,  it  was  far  more  oonmion  to  angle 
with  a  rod.*^  Though  Assyrian  fish-hooks  have  not  been 
found,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  invention  was  one  with 
which  they  were  acquainted,  as  were  both  the  £)gyptians^^ 
and  the  early  Chaldaaans.'"' 

Fishing  was  carried  on  both  in  rivers  and  in  stews  or  ponds. 
The  angler  sometimes  stood  or  squatted  upon  the  bank;  at 
other  times,  not  content  with  commanding  the  mere  edge  of 
the  water,  he  plunged  in,  and  is  seen  mid-stream,  astride  upon 
an  inflated  skin,  quietly  pursuing  his  avocation.  [PL  CXXVI., 
Fig.  1.]  Occasionally  he  improved  his  position  by  mounting 
upon  a  raft,  and,  seated  at  the  stem,  with  his  back  to  the 
rower,  threw  out  his  line  and  drew  the  fish  from  the  water.^ 
Now  and  then  the  fisherman  was  provided  with  a  plaited 
basket,  made  of  rushes  or  fiags,  which  was  fastened  round  his 
neck  with  a  string,  and  hung  at  his  back,  ready  to  receive  the 
produce  of  his  exertions. 

It  does  not  appear  that  angling  was  practised  by  the  Assyr- 
ians in  the  way  that  the  montunents  show  it  to  have  been 
practised  in  Egypt,  as  an  amusement  of  the  rich.**^  The  fish- 
ermen are  always  poorly  clothed,  and  seem  to  have  belonged 
'  to  the  class  which  worked  for  its  living.  It  is  remarkable  thai 
we  do  not  anywhere  Ih  the  sculptures  see  nets  used  for  fi^< 
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ing;  but  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  conclude  from  this  that  they 
were  never  so  employed  in  Assyria.**  The  Assyrian  sculptors 
represented  only  occasionally  the  scenes  of  common  everyday 
life;  and  we  are  seldom  justified  in  drawing  a  negative  con- 
clusion aa  to  the  peaceful  habits  of  the  people  on  any  point 
from  the  mere  fact  that  the  bas-reliefs  contain  no  positive 
evidence  on  the  subject. 

A  few  other  animals  were  probably,  but  not  certainly,  chased 
by  the  Assyrians,  as  especially  the  ostrich  and  the  bear.  The 
^^igantic  bird,  which  remained  in  Mesopotamia  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Xenophon,"*  was  wdl  known  to  the  Assyrian  artists, 
who  could  scarcely  have  represented  it  with  so  much  suc- 
cess,^ imlees  its  habits  had  been  described  by  himters.*^  The 
bear  is  much  less  frequent  upon  the  remains  than  the  ostrich ; 
but  its  occurrence  and  the  truthfulness  of  its  delineation  where 
it  occurs,  indicate  a  familiarity  which  may  no  doubt  be  due  to 
other  causes,  but  is  probably  toraceable  to  tiie  intimate  knowl- 
edge acquired  by  those  who  hunted  it.    [PI.  CXXVI.,  Fig.  %,] 

Of  t^e  other  amusements  and  occupations  of  the  Assyrians 
our  knowledge  is  comparatively  scanty ;  but  some  pages  may 
be  here  devoted  to  their  music,  their  navigation,  their  com- 
merce, and  their  agriculture.  On  the  first  and  second  of  these 
a  good  deal  of  light  is  thrown  by  the  monuments,  while  some 
interesting  facts  with  respect  to  the  third  and  fourth  may  be 
gathered  both  from  this  source  and  also  from  ancient  writers. 

That  the  Babylonians,  the  neighbors  of  the  Assyrians,  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  inheritors  of  their  empire,  had  a  pas- 
sion for  music,  and  delighted  in  a  great  variety  of  musical 
instruments,  has  long  been  known  and  admitted.  The  re- 
peated mention  by  Daniel,  in  his  third  chapter,  of  the  *'  cor- 
net, fiute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of 
music "  *• — or,  at  any  rate,  of  a  number  of  instruments  for 
which  those  terms  were  once  thought  the  best  English  equiva- 
lents~-has  familiarized  us  with  the  fact  that  in  Babylonia,  as 
early  as  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  musical  instruments  of  many 
different  kinds  were  in  use.  It  is  also  apparent  from  the  book 
of  Psalms,  that  a  variety  of  instruments  were  employed  by 
the  Jews."<»  And  we  know  that  in  Egypt  as  many  as  thirteen 
or  fourteen  different  kinds  were  common.^  In  Assyria,  if 
there  was  not  so  much  variety  as  this,  there  were  at  any  rate 
eight  or  nine  quite  different  sorts,  some  stringed,  some  wind, 
some  merely  instruments  of  percussion.  In  the  early  sculpt- 
ures, indeed,  only  two  or  three  musical  instruments  are  repre- 
20 
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sented.  One  is  a  kind  of  harp,  held  between  the  left  arm  and 
the  side,  and  played  with  one  hand  by  means  of  a  qniU  or 
plectrum,  [PL  CXXVI.,  Fig.  3.]  Another  is  a  lyre,  played  by 
the  hand;  while  a  third  is  apparently  a  cymbal.  But  in  the 
later  times  we  see — ^besides  these  instruments— a  harp  of  a 
different  make  play  edwith  both  hands,  two  or  three  kinds 
of  lyre,  the  double  pipe,  the  guitar  or  cithern,  the  tambourine, 
a  nameless  instrument,  and  more  than  one  kind  of  drum. 

The  harp  of  the  early  ages  was  a  triangular  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  a  horizontal  board  which  seems  to  have  been  aboujb 
three  feet  in  length,  an  upright  bar  inserted  into  one  end  of  the 
board,  conunonly  surmounted  by  an  imitation  of  the  himian 
hand,  and  a  number  of  strings  which  crossed  diagonally  from 
the  board  to  the  bcu*,  and,  passing  through  the  latter,  hung 
down  some  way,  terminating  in  tassels  of  no  great  size.  The 
strings  were  eight,  nine,  or  ten  in  number,  and  (apparently) 
were  made  fast  to  the  board,  but  could  be  tightened  or  relaxed 
by  means  of  a  row  of  pegs  inserted  into  the  upright  bar,  round 
which  the  strings  were  probably  woimd.  No  difference  is  ap- 
parent in  the  thickness  of  the  strings;  audit  would  seem  there- 
fore that  variety  of  tone  was  produced  solely  by  difference  of 
length.  It  is  thought  that  this  instrument  must  have  been 
suspended  round  the  player's  neck."*  It  was  carried  at  the 
left  side,  and  was  played  (as  already  observed)  with  a  quill  or 
vlectrum  held  in  the  right  hand,  while  the  left  hand  seems  to 
have  been  employed  in  pressing  the  strings  so  as  to  modify  the 
tone,  or  stop  the  vibrations,  of  the  notes.  The  performers  on 
this  kind  of  harp,  and  indeed  all  other  Assyrian  musicians,  are 
universally  represented  as  standing  while  they  play. 

The  harp  of  later  times  was  constructed,  held,  and  played 
differently.  It  was  still  triangular,"*  or  nearly  so;  but  the 
frame  now  consisted  of  a  roimded  and  evidently  hollow  "* 
sounding-board,  to  which  the  strings  were  attached  with  the 
help  of  pegs,  and  a  plain  bar  whereto  they  were  made  fast  be- 
low, and  from  which  their  ends  depended  hke  a  fringe.  The 
number  of  strings  was  greater  than  in  the  earlier  harp,  being 
sometimes  as  many  as  seventeen.  The  instrument  was  carried 
in  such  a  way  that  the  strings  were  perpendicular  and  the  bar 
horizontal,  while  the  sounding-board  projected  forwards  at  an 
angle  above  the  player's  head.  It  was  played  by  the  naked 
hand,  without  a  plectrum ;  and  both  hands  seem  to  have  found 
their  employment  in  pulling  the  strings.  [PI.  CXXVII.,  Fig.  1.] 

Three  varieties  of  the  lyre  are  seen  in  the  Assyrian  sculpt* 
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ures.  One  of  them  is  triangular,  or  nearly  so,  and  has  only 
four  strings,  which,  being  carried  from  one  side  of  the  triangle 
to  the  other,  parallel  to  the  base,  are  necessarily  of  very  un- 
equal length.  Its  frame  is  apparently  of  wood,  very  simple, 
and  entirely  devoid  of  ornament.  This  sort  of  lyre  has  been 
found  only  m  the  latest  sculptures. «^»    [PL  CXXVI.,  Fig.  4.] 

Another  variety  nearly  resembles  in  its  general  shape  the 
lyre  of  the  Egjrptians."*  It  has  a  large  square  bottom  or  soimd- 
ing-board,*"  which  is  held,  like  the  Egyptian,  imder  the  left 
elbow,  two  straight  arms  only  slightly  diverging,  and  a  plcdn 
cross-bar  at  top.  The  number  of  strings  visible  in  the  least  im- 
perfect representation  is  eight;  but  judging  by  the  width  of 
the  instrument,  we  may  fairly  assiune  that  the  full  complement 
was  nine  or  ten.  The  strings  run  from  the  cross-bar  to  the 
sounding-board,  and  must  have  been  of  a  uniform  length.  This 
lyre  was  played  by  both  hands,  and  for  greater  security  was 
attax;hed  by  a  band  passing  round  the  player's  neck.  [PI. 
CXXVIL,  Fig.  2.1 

The  third  sort  of  lyre  was  larger  than  either  of  the  others, 
and  considerably  more  elaborate.  It  had  probably  a  sounding- 
board  at  bottom,  like  the  lyre  just  described,  though  this,  be- 
ing carried  under  the  left  elbow,  is  concealed  in  the  represen- 
tations. Hence  there  branched  out  two  curved  arms,  more  or 
less  ornamented,  which  were  of  very  unequal  length;  and 
these  were  joined  together  by  a  cross-bar,  also  curved,  and  pro- 
jecting considerably  beyond  the  end  of  the  longer  of  the  two 
arms.  Owing  to  the  inequality  of  the  arms,  the  cross-bar 
sloped  at  an  angle  to  the  base,  and  the  strings,  which  passed 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  consequently  differed  in  length. 
The  nimaber  of  the  strings  in  this  lyre  seems  to  have  been 
either  five  or  seven.    [PI.  CXXVin.,  Figs.  2,  3.] 

The  Assyrian  guitar  is  remarkable  for  the  small  size  of  the 
hollow  body  or  sounding-board,  an4  the  great  proportionate 
length  of  the  neck  or  handle.  There  is  nothing  to  show  what 
was  the  ninnber  of  the  strings,  nor  whether  they  were  stretched 
by  pegs  and  elevated  by  means  of  a  bridge.  Both  hands  seem 
to  be  employed  in  playing  the  instnunent,  which  is  held 
across  the  chest  in  a  sloping  direction,  and  was  probably  kept 
in  place  by  a  ribbon  or  strap  passed  roimd  the  neck."™  [PI. 
CXXVra.,  Fig.  1.1 

It  is  curious  that  in  the  Assyrian  remains,  while  the  double 
pipe  is  common,  we  find  no  instance  at  all  either  of  the  flute 
or  of  the  single  pipe.    All  three  were  ^ployed  in  Egypt,  and 
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occur  on  the  monuments  of  that  country  frequently;*™  and 
though  among  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  the  double  pipe  was 
more  common  than  the  single  one,  yet  the  single  pipe  was 
weU  known,  and  its  employment  was  not  unusuaL  The 
Greeks  regained  the  pipe  as  altogether  Asiatic,  and  ascribed 
its  invention  to  Marsyas  the  Phrygian,^  or  to  Olympus,  his 
disciple.  «^^  •  We  may  conclude  from  this  that  they  at  any  rate 
learnt  the  invention  from  Asia;  and  in  their  decided  prefer- 
ence of  the  double  over  the  single  pipe  we  may  not  improbably 
have  a  trace  of  the  influence  which  Assyria  exercised  over 
Asiatic,  and  thus  even  over  Greek,  music.  [PL  CXXVUL, 
Fig.  1.]  . 

The  Assyrian  double  pipe  was  short,  probably  not  exceeding 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length.'®*  It  is  uncertain  whether  it 
was  really  a  single  instrument  consisting  of  two  tubes  united 
by  a  conmion  mouthpiece,  or  whether  it  was  not  composed  of 
two  quite  separate  pipes,  as  was  the  case  with  the  double  pipes 
of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans. 

The  two  pipes  constituting  a  pair  seem  in  Assyria  to  have 
been  always  of  the  same  length,  not,  like  the  Eoman  **  right " 
and  *^left  pipes,"  of  unequal  length,  and  so  of  different 
pitches.*"  They  were  held  and  played,  like  the  classical  one, 
with  either  hand  of  the  performer.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  were  in  reality  quite  straight,  though  sometimes 
they  have  been  awkwardly  represented  as  crooked  by  the 
artist. 

The  tambourine  of  the  Assyrian  was  round,  like  that  in 
common  use  at  the  present  day ;  not  square,  like  the  ordinary 
Egyptian.**  It  seems  to  have  consisted  simply  of  a  skin 
stretched  on  a  circular  frame,  and  to  have  been  destitute  alto- 
gether of  the  metal  rings  or  balls  which  produce  the  jingling 
soimd  of  the  modem  instrument.  It  was  held  at  bottom  by 
the  left  hand  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  was  struck  at 
the  side  with  the  fingers  of  the  right.  [PI.  CXXIX.,  Fig.  1.] 
\  Assyrian  cymbals  closely  resembled  those  in  common  use 
throughout  the  East  at  the  present  day.*^  They  consisted  of 
two  hemispheres  of  metal,  probably  of  bronze,  nmning  off  to 
a  point,  which  was  elongated  into  a  bar  or  handle.  The  player 
grasped  a  cymbal  in  each  hand,  and  either  clashed  them 
together  horizontally,  or  else,  holding  one  cupwise  in  his  left, 
brought  the  other  down  upon  it  perpendicularly  with  his  right. 
[PL  CXXX.,  Fig.  1.] 

Two  drums  are  represented  on  the  Assyrian  sculptiu*es. 
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One  is  a  small  instmpient  resembling  the  ttibbul,  now  frequently 
used  by  Eastern  dancing-girls.*"  The  other  is  of  larger  size, 
like  the  tubbul  at  top,  but  descending  gradually  in  the  shape 
of  an  inverted  cone,  and  terminating  almost  in  a  point  at 
bottom.  Both  were  carried  in  firont,  against  the  stomach  of 
the  player — attached,  apparently,  to  his  girdle ;  and  both  were 
played  in  the  same  way,  namely,  with  the  fingers  of  the  open 
hands  on  the  top  "^    [PI.  CXXX.,  Fig.  2.] 

A  few  instruments  carried  by  musicians  are  of  an  anomalous 
apx>earance,  and  do  not  admit  of  identification  with  any  known 
species.  One,  which  is  borne  by  a  musician  in  a  processional 
scene  belonging  to  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  resembles  in  shape 
a  bag  turned  upside-down.  By  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
held,  we  may  conjecture  that  it  was  a  sort  of  rattle — bl  hollow 
square  box  of  wood  or  metal,  containing  stones  or  other  hard 
substances  which  produced  a  jingling  noise  when  shaken. 
But  the  purpose  of  the  semicircular  bow  which  hangs  from  the 
box  is  difficult  to  explain,  unless  we  suppose  that  it  was 
merely  a  handle  by  which  to  carry  the  instnunent  when  not 
in  use.  Battles  of  different  kinds  are  foimd  among  the  mus- 
ical instruments  of  Egypt;"*  and  one  of  them  consists  of  a 
box  with  a  long  handle  attached  to  it.  The  jingling  noise 
produced  by  such  instruments  may  have  corresponded  to  the 
sound  now  emitted  by  the  side-rings  of  the  tambourine. 

Another  curious-looking  instrument  occurs  in  a  processional 
scene  of  the  time  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  which  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  modem  santour,  a  sort  of  dulcimer.**  It  con- 
sisted (apparently)  of  a  nxmiber  of  strings,  certainly  not  fewer 
than  ten,  stretched  over  a  hollow  case  or  sounding-board. 
The  musician  seems  to  have  struck  the  strings  with  a  small 
bar  or  hammer  held  in  his  right  hcmd,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  made  some  use  of  his  left  hand  in  pressing  them  so  as  to 
produce  the  right  note.  It  is  clear  that  this  instrument  must 
have  been  suspended  round  the  neck,  though  the  Assyrian 
artist  has  omitted  to  represent  the  belt  which  kept  it  in  place. 
tPl.  CXXIX.,  Fig.  2.] 

In  addition  to  all  these  various  instruments,  it  is  possible 
that  the  Assyrians  may  have  made  use  of  a  sort  of  horn-  An 
object  is  represented  on  a  slab  of  Sennacherib's  which  is  cer- 
tainly either  a  horn  or  a  speaking-trumpet.  It  is  carried  by 
one  of  the  supervisors  of  the  works  in  a  scene  representing  the 
conveyance  of  a  colossal  buU  to  its  destination.  In  shape  it 
no  doubt  resembles  the  modem  speaking-trumpet,  but  it  is 
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almost  equally  near  to  the  tvba  or  military  trumpet  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  This  will  appear  sufficiently  on  a 
comparison  o£  the  two  representations,  one  of  which  is 
taken  from  Mr.  Layard^s  representation  of  Sennacherib's 
slab,  "^  while  the  other  is  from  a  sculpture  on  the  column  of 
Trajan.  As  we  have  no  mention  of  the  speaking-trumpet  in 
any  ancient  writer,  as  the  shape  of  the  object  under  consider- 
ation is  that  of  a  known  ancient  instrument  of  music,  and  as 
an  ordinary  horn  would  have  been  of  great  use  in  giving 
signals  to  workmen  engaged  as  the  laborers  are  upon  the 
sculpture,  it  seems  best  to  regard  the  object  in  question  as 
such  a  horn — ^an  instrument  of  great  power,  but  of  little  com- 
pass— more  suitable  therefore  for  signal-giving  than  for  con- 
certs.««    [PL  CXXX.,  Fig.  3.] 

Passing  now  from  the  instruments  of  the  Assyrians  to  the 
general  features  and  character  of  their  music,  we  may  ob- 
serve, in  the  first  place,  that  while  it  is  fair  to  suppose  them 
acquainted  with  each  form  of  the  triple  symphony,  ^^  there  is 
only  evidence  that  they  knew  of  two  forms  out  of  the  three — 
viz.,  the  harmony  of  instruments,  and  that  of  instruments  and 
voices  in  combination,  Of  these  two  they  seem  greatly  to 
have  preferred  the  concert  of  instruments  without  voices;  in- 
deed, one  instance  alone  shows  that  they  were  not  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  more  complex  harmony.  *"•  Even  this  leaves  it 
doubtful  whether  they  themselves  practised  it;  for  the  singers  ' 
and  musicians  represented  as  uniting  their  efforts  are  not 
Assyrians,  but  Susianians,  who  come  out  to  greet  their  con- 
querors, and  do  honor  to  the  new  sovereign  who  has  been  im- 
posed on  them,  with  singing,  playing,  and  dancing. 

Assyrian  bands  were  variously  composed.  The  simplest 
consisted  of  two  harpers.  A  band  of  this  limited  nimiber 
seems  to  have  been  an  established  part  of  the  religious  cere- 
monial on  the  return  of  the  monarch  from  the  chase,  when  a 
libation  was  poured  over  the  dead  game.  The  instrument  in 
use  on  these  occasions  was  the  antique  harp,  which  was  played, 
not  with  the  hand,  but  with  the  plectrum.  A  similar  band 
appears  on  one  occasion  in  a  triumphal  return  from  a  military 
expedition  belonging  to  the  time  of  Sennacherib.^  [PI. 
CXXI.] 

In  several  instances  we  find  bands  of  three  musicians.  In 
one  case  all  three  play  the  lyre.  The  musicians  here  are  cer- 
tainly captives,  whom  the  Assyrians  have  borne  off  from  their 
own  country.    It  has  been  thought  that  their  physiognomy  is 
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Jewish,'^  and  that  the  lyre  which  they  bear  in  their  hands 
may  repiiefient  that ''  kind  of  harp  "  which  the  children  of  the 
later  captivity  hung  up  upon  the  willows  when  they  wept  by 
the  rivers  of  Babylon.  ®®  There  are  no  sufficient  grounds,  how- 
ever, for  this  identification.  The  lyre  may  be  pronounced 
foreign,  since  it  is  unlike  any  other  specinxen;  but  its  omar 
mentation  with  an  animal  head  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is 
not  Jewish.*^  And  the  Jewish  kinnor  was  rather  a  harp  than 
a  lyre,  and  had  certainly  more  than  four  strings."*  Still,  the 
employment  of  captives  as  musicians  is  interesting,  1;hough  we 
cannot  say  that  the  captives  are  Jews.  It  shows  us  that  the 
Assyrians,  like  the  later  Babylonians,^  were  in  the  habit  of 
** requiring"  music  from  their  prisoners,  who,  when  trans- 
ported into  a  '^  strange  land,"  had  to  entertfidn  their  masters 
with  their  native  melodies. 

Another  band  of  three  exhibits  to  us  a  harper,  a  player  on 
the  lyre,  and  a  player  on  the  double  pipe.**  A  third  shows  a 
harper,  a  player  on  the  lyre,  and  a  musician  whose  instrument 
is  uncertain.  In  this  latter  case  it  is  quite  possible  that  there 
may  originally  have  been  more  musicians  than  three,  for  the 
sculpture  is  imperfect,  terminating  in  the  middle  of  a  figure.^^ 

Bands  of  four  performers  are  about  as  common  as  bands  of 
three.  On  an  obelisk  belonging  to  the  time  of  Asshur-izir-pal 
we  see  a  band  composed  of  two  cymbal-players  and  two  per- 
formers on  the  lyre.  A  slab  of  Sennacherib's  exhibits  four 
harpers  arranged  in  two  pairs,  all  playing  with  the  plectrum 
on  the  antique  harp.^  Another  of  the  same  date,  which  is  in- 
complete, shows  us  a  tambourine-player,  a  cymbal-player,  a 
player  on  the  nondescript  instrument  which  has  been  called  a 
sort  of  rattle,  and  another  whose  instrument  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished. In  a  sculpture  of  a  later  period,  which  is  repre- 
sented above,  ^'^^  we  see  a  band  of  four,  composed  of  a  tam- 
bourine-player, two  players  on  two  different  sorts  of  lyres,  and 
a  cymbal-player. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  find  representations  of  bands  contain- 
ing more  than  four  performers.  On  the  sculptures  hitherto 
discovered  there  seem  to  be  only  three  instances  where  this 
number  was  exceeded.  A  bas-relief  of  Sennacherib's  showed 
five  players,  of  whom  two  had  tambourines;  two,  harps  of  the 
antique  pattern ;  and  one,  cymbals.^*^  Another,  belonging  to 
the  time  of  his  grandson,  exhibited  a  band  of  seven,  three  of 
whom  played  upon  harps  of  the  later  fashion,  two  on  the 
double  pipe,  one  on  the  guitar,  and  one  on  the  long  drum  with 
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the  conical  bottom.**  Finally,  we  have  the  remarkable  scene 
represented  in  the  illustration,  a  work  of  the  same  date,  where 
no  fewer  than  twenty-six  performers  are  seen  uniting  their 
efforts.  Of  these,  eleven  are  players  on  instruments,  while  the 
remaining  fifteen  are  vocalists.  The  instruments  consist  of 
seven  harps,  two  double  pipes,  a  small  drum  or  tubbul,  and  the 
curious  instrument  which  has  been  compared  to  the  modem 
santour.  The  players  are  all  men,  six  out  of  the  eleven  being 
eunuchs.  The  singers  consist  of  six  women  and  nine  children 
of  various  ages,  the  latter  of  whom  seem  to  accompany  their 
singing,  as  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians  sometimes  did,**  with 
clapping  of  the  hands.  Three  out  of  the  first  four  musicians 
are  represented  with  one  leg  raised,  as  if  dancing  to  the  meas- 
ure.*"   [PI.  CXXXIL,  Fig.  1.] 

Bands  in  Assyria  had  sometimes,  though  not  always,  time- 
keepers or  leaders,  who  took  the  direction  of  the  performance. 
These  were  commonly  eimuchs,  as  indeed  were  the  greater 
nrnnber  of  the  musicians.  They  held  in  one  hand  a  double 
rod  or  wand,  with  which  most  probably  they  made  their  sig- 
nals, and  stood  side  by  side  facing  the  performers.  [PI. 
CXXXII.,  Fig.  2.] 

The  Assyrians  seem  to  have  employed  music  chiefly  for  fes- 
tive and  religious  purposes.  The  favorite  instrument  in  the 
religious  ceremonies  was  the  antique  harp,  which  continued 
in  use  as  a  sacred  instrument  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
times.*^  On  festive  occasions  the  lyre  was  preferred,  or  a 
mixed  band  with  a  variety  of  instruments.  In  the  quiet  of 
domestic  life  the  monarch  and  his  sultana  were  entertained 
with  concerted  music  played  by  a  large  number  of  performers ; 
while  in  processions  and  pageants,  whether  of  a  civil  or  of  a 
military  character,  bands  were  also  very  generally  employed, 
consisting  of  two,  three,  four,  ftve,  or  possibly  more,**  musi- 
cians. Cymbals,  the  tambourine,  and  the  instrument  which 
has  been  above  regarded  as  a  sort  of  rattle,  were  peculiar  to 
these  processional  occasions :  the  harp,  the  lyre,  and  the  double 
pipe  had  likewise  a  place  in  them. 

In  actual  war,  it  would  appear  that  music  was  employed 
very  sparingly,  if  at  all,  by  the  Assyrians.  No  musicians  are 
ever  represented  in  the  battle-scenes ;  nor  are  the  troops  ac- 
companied by  any  when  upon  the  march.  Musicians  are  only 
seen  conjoined  with  troops  in  one  or  two  marching  processions, 
apparently  of  a  triumphal  character.  It  may  consequently  be 
doubted  whether  the  Assyrian  armies,  when  they  went  out  on 
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tibeir  expeditions,  were  attended,  like  the  Egyptian  and  Bo- 
man  armies,^  by  military  bands.  Possibly,  the  musicians  in 
the  processional  scenes  alluded  to  belong  to  the  court  rather 
than  to  the  camp,  and  merely  take  part  as  civilians  in  a  pag- 
eant, wherein  a  share  is  also  assigned  to  the  soldiery. 

In  proceeding,  as  already  proposed,^^  to  speak  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Assyrians,  it  must  be  at  <Hice  premised  that  it  is 
not  as  mariners,  but  only  as  fresh-water  sailors,  that  they 
come  within  the  category  of  navigators  at  all.  Originally  an 
inland  people,  they  had  no  power,  in  the  earUer  ages  of  their 
history,  to  engage  in  any  but  the  secondary  and  inferior  kind 
of  navigation;  and  it  would  seem  that,  by  the  time  when  they 
succeeded  in  opening  to  themselves  through  their  conquests  a 
way  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  their  habits 
had  become  so  fixed  in  this  respect  that  tbey  no  longer  ad- 
mitted of  change.  There  is  satisfactory  evidence  which  shows 
that  they  left  the  navigation  of  the  two  seas  at  the  two  extrem- 
ities of  their  empire  to  the  subject  nations — ^the  Phoenicians 
and  the  Babylonians,^  contenting  themselves  with  the  profits 
without  sharing  the  daxigi^is  of  marine  voyages,  while  their 
own  attention  was  concentrated  upon  their  two  great  rivers— 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  which  formed  the  natural  line 
of  communication  between  the  seas  in  question. 

The  navigation  of  these  streams  was  important  to  the 
Assyrians  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  was  a  military 
necessity  that  they  should  be  able,  readily  and  without  delay ^ 
to  effect  Uie  i>a8sage  of  both  of  them,  and  also  of  their  tribu- 
taries, which  were  frequently  too  deep  to  be  forded.^  Now 
from  very  early  times  it  was  probably  found  tolerably  easy  to 
pass  an  army  over  a  great  river  by  swimming,  more  espe- 
cially with  the  aid  of  infiated  skins,  which  would  be  soon  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.  But  the  matiriel  of  the  army — ^the 
provisions,  the  chariots,  and  the  siege  machines— was  not  so 
readily  transported,  and  indeed  coiald  only  be  conveyed  across 
deep  rivers  by  means  of  bridges,  rafts,  or  boats.  On  the 
great  streams  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  with  their  enormous 
spring  floods,  no  bridge,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  is 
possible.  ^^  Bridges  of  boats  are  stOl  the  only  ones  that  exist  on 
either  river  below  the  point  at  which  they  issue  from  the  gorges 
c^  the  moimtains.*^  And  these  would  be  comparatively  late 
inventions,  long  subsequent  to  the  employment  of  single  ferry 
boats.  .  Probably  the  earliest  contrivance  for  traniqK)rti^g  the 
chariots,  the  stores,  and  Idie  engines  across  a  river  was  a  raft, 
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composed  haatily  of  the  trees  and  bushes  growing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  stream,  and  rendered  capable  of  sustain- 
ing a  considerable  weight  by  the  attachment  to  it  of  a  number  of 
inflated  skins.  A  representation  of  such  a  raft,  taken  from  a 
slab  of  Sennacherib,  has  been  already  given.*^*^  Bafts  of  this 
kind  are  still  largely  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  Meso- 
potamian  streams,'^^^  and,  being  extremely  simple  in  their 
construction,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  em- 
ployed  by  the  Assyrians  from  the  very  foundation  of  their 
empire. 

To  these  rafts  woidd  naturally  have  succeeded  boats  of  one 
kind  or  another.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  L 
(ab.  B.C.  1120)  we  find  a  mention  of  boats  as  employed  in  the 
passage  of  the  Euphrates.  *^^  These  would  probably  be  of  the 
kind  described  by  Herodotus,***  and  represented  on  one  of 
the  most  ancient  bas-rehefs — round  structures  like  the  Welsh 
coracles,  made  of  wickerwork  and  covered  with  skins, 
smeared  over  with  a  coating  of  bitumen.  Boats  of  this  con- 
struction were  made  of  a  considerable  size.  The  one  repre- 
sented contains  a  chariot,  and  is  navigated  by  two  men. 
[PI.  OXXXIII.,  Fig.  1.]  In  the  later  sculptures  the  number 
of  navigators  is  raised  to  four,  and  the  boats  carry  a  heavy 
load  of  stone  or  other  material.***  The  mode  of  propulsion 
is  curious  and  very  unusual.  The  rowers  sit  at  the  stem 
and  stem,  facing  each  other,  and  while  those  at  the  stem, 
pull,  those  at  the  stem  must  have  pushed,  as  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  they  did.*^  The  make  of  the  oars  is  also  sin- 
gular. In  the  earliest  sculptures  they  are  short  poles,  ter- 
minating in  a  head,  shaped  like  a  small  axe  or  hammer  ;**> 
in  the  later,  below  this  axe-like  appendage,  they  have  a 
sort  of  curved  blade,  which  is,  however,  not  solid,  but 
perforated,  so  as  to  form  a  mere  framework,  which  seems 
to  require  filling  up.     [PI.  CXXXHI.,  Fig.  3.] 

Beside  these  round  boats,  which  correspond  closely  with  the 
kufaa  in  use  upon  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  at  the  present 
day,***  the  Assyrians  employed  for  the  passage  of  rivers,  even 
in  very  early  times,  a  vessel  of  a  more  scientific  construction. 
The  early  bas-reliefs  exhibit  to  us,  together  with  the  kufa,  a 
second  and  much  larger  vessel,  manned  with  a  crew  of  seven 
men— a  helmsman  and  six  rowers,  three  upon  either  side*** — 
and  capable  of  conveying  ax^ross  a  broad  stream  two  chariots 
at  a  time,*^  or  a  chariot  and  two  or  three  passengers.  This 
vessel  appears  to  have  been  made  of  planks.    It  was  long,  and 
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comparatively  narrow.  It  had  a  flattish  bottom,  and  was 
rounded  off  towards  the  stem  and  stern,  much  as  boats  are 
rounded  off  towards  the  bows  at  the  present  day.  It  did  not 
possess  either  mast  or  sail,  but  was  propelled  wholly  by  oars, 
which  were  of  the  same  shape  as  those  used  anciently  by  the 
rowers  in  the  round  boats.  In  the  steei*sman's  hand  is  seen  an 
oar  of  a  different  kind.  It  is  much  longer  than  the  rowing  oars, 
and  terminates  in  an  oval  blade,  which  would  have  given  it 
considerable  power  in  the  water.  [PL  CXXXIII. ,  Fig.  4. ]  The 
helmsman  steered  with  both  hands;  and  it  seems  that  his  oar 
was  lashed  to  an  upright  post  near  the  stem  of  the  vessel.^ 

It  is  evident  that  before  armies  could  look  habitually  to 
being  transported  across  the  Mesopotamian  streams,  wherever 
they  might  happen  to  strike  them  in  their  expeditions,  by 
boats  of  these  two  kinds,  either  ferries  must  have  been  estab- 
lished at  convenient  intervals  upon  them,  or  traffic  along 
their  courses  by  means  of  boats  must  have  been  pretty  regu* 
lar.  An  Assyrian  army  did  not  carry  its  boats  with  it,  as  a 
modem  army  does  its  pontoons.  Boats  were  commonly 
found  in  sxifficient  niunbers  on  the  streams  themselves  when 
an  army  needed  them,  and  were  impressed,  or  hired,  to 
convey  the  troops  across.  And  thus  we  see  that  the  actual 
navigation  of  the  streams  had  anoth^  object  besides  the 
military  one  of  transport  from  bank  to  bank.  Bivers  are 
Nature's  roads ;  and  we  may  be  smre  that  the  country  had  not 
been  long  settled  before  a  water  communication  began  to  be 
established  between  towns  upon  the  river-courses,  and  com- 
modities began  to  be  transported  by  mecms  of  them.  The 
very  position  of  the  chief  towns  upon  the  banks  of  the 
streams  was  probably  connected  with  this  sort  of  transport, 
the  rivers  furnishing  the  means  by  which  large  quantities  of 
building  miaterial  could  be  conveniently  concentrated  at  a 
given  spot,  and  by  which  supplies  could  afterwards  be  regu- 
larly received  from  a  distance.  We  see  in  the  Assyrian 
sctdptures  the  conveyance  of  stones,  planks,  etc.,  along  the 
rivers,^^  as  well  as  the  passage  of  chariots,  horses,^  and 
persons  across  them.  Bafts  and  round  boats  were  most  com- 
monly used  for  this  piu'pose.  When  a  mass  of  unusual  size, 
as  a  huge  paving-stone,  or  a  colossal  bull  or  lion,  had  to  be 
moved,  a  long,  fiat-bottomed  boat  was  employed,  which  the 
mass  sometimes  more  than  covered.*®  In  this  case,  as  there 
was  no  room  for  rowers,  trackers  were  engaged,  who  dragged 
the  vessel  along  by  means  of  ropes,  which  were  fastened 
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either  to  the  boat 'itself  or  to  its  burden.    [PL  CXXXm., 
Fig.  2.] 

During  the  later  period  of  the  monarchy  various  improve- 
ments took  place  in  Assyrian  boat-building.  The  Phodnician 
and  Cyprian  expeditions  of  the  later  kings  made  the  Assyrians 
well  acquainted  with  the  ships  of  first-rate  nautical  nations; 
and  they  seem  to  have  immediately  profited  by  this  acquaint- 
ance, in  order  to  improve  the  appearance  and  the  quality  of 
their  own  river  boats.  The  clumsy  and  inelegant  long-boat  of 
the  earlier  times  was  r^laoed,  even  for  ordinary  traffic,  by  a 
light  and  graceful  fabric,  which  was  evidently  a  copy  from 
Phoenician  models.  Modifications,  which  would  seem  trifling 
if  described,  changed  the  whole  character  <^  the  vessels,  in 
which  light  and  graceful  curves  took  the  place  of  straight 
lines  and  angles  only  just  rounded  oft  The  stem  and  stem 
were  raised  high  above  the  body  of  the  boat,  and  were  shaped 
like  fishes'  tails  or  carved  into  the  heads  of  animals.^  [PL 
CXXXin.,  Fig.  2.]  Oars,  shaped  neaily  like  modem  ones, 
came  into  vogue,  and  the  rowers  were  placed  so  as  aU  to  look 
one  way,  and  to  pull  instead  of  pu£±dng  with  their  oars. 
Finally,  the  principle  of  the  bireme  was  adopted,  and  river- 
galleys  were  constructed  of  such  a  size  that  they  had  to  be 
manned  by  thirty  rowers,  who  sat  in  two  tiers  one  above  the 
other  at  the  sides  of  the  galley,  while  the  centre  part,  which 
seems  to  have  been  decked,  was  occupied  by  ei^t  or  ten 
other  persons.*" 

In  galleys  of  this  kind  the  naval  architecture  of  the  Assyr- 
ians seems  to  have  culminated.  They  never,  so  farasappears, 
adopted  for  their  boats  the  inventions  with  which  their  inter- 
course with  Phcenicia  had  rendered  them  perfectly  famiUar,**^ 
of  masts,  and  sails.  This  is  probably  to  be  explained  from  the 
extreme  rapidity  of  the  Meeopotamian  rivers,  on  which  sail- 
ing boats  are  still  uncommon.  The  unfailing  strength  of  row- 
ers was  needed  in  order  to  meet  and  stem  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rents;  and  this  strength  being  provided  in  abimdance,  it  was 
not  thought  necessary  to  husband  it  or  eke  it  out  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  second  motive  power.  Again,  the  boats,  being  in- 
tended only  for  peaceful  purposes,  were  unprovided  with 
beaks,  another  invention  well  known  to  the  Assyrians,  and 
frequently  introduced  into  their  sculptures  in  the  representa- 
tions of  Phoenician  vessels.    [PL  CXXXIII.,  Fig.  6.] 

In  the  Assyrian  biremes  the  oars  of  the  lower  tier  were 
worked  through  holes  In  the  vessel's  sides.  *^    This  arrange* 
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ment  would  of  course  at  once  supply  a  fulcrum  and  keep  the 
oars  in  their  places.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  how  the  oar 
of  a  common  row-boat,  or  the  uppermost  tier  of  a  bireme,  ob- 
tained their  purchase  on  the  vessel,  and  were  prevented  from 
slipping  along  its  side.  Assyrian  vessels  had  no  rowlocks, 
and  in  general  the  oars  are  represented  as  simply  rested  with- 
out any  support  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  bulwark.  But  this 
can  scarcely  have  been  the  real  practice ;  and  one  or  two  rep- 
resentations, where  a  support  is  provided,  may  be  fairly  re- 
garded as  showing  what  the  practice  actually  was.  In  the 
figure  of  a  kufa,  or  round  boat,  already  given,^*  it  will  be  seen 
that  one  oar  is  worked  by  means  of  a  thong,  like  the  rpwrb^  or 
rpoKoriip  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  attached  to  a  ring  in  the  bul- 
wark. In  another  bas-relief,***  several  of  the  oars  of  similar 
boats  are  represented  as  kept  in  place  by  means  of  two  pegs 
fixed  into  the  top  of  the  bulwark  and  inclined  at  an  angle  to 
one  another.  [PI.  OXXXTTL,  Fig.  6.]  Probably  one  or  other 
of  these  two  methods  of  steadying  the  oar  waa  in  reality 
adopted  in  every  instance. 

With  regard  to  Assyrian  commerce,  it  must  at  the  outset 
be  remarked  that  direct  notices  in  ancient  writers  of  any  real 
authority  are  scanty  in  the  extreme.  The  prophet  Nahmn 
says  indeed,  in  a  broad  and  general  way,  of  Nineveh,  **Thou 
hast  multiplied  thy  merchants  above  the  stars  of  heaven ;  '*  ^ 
and  Ezekiel  tells  us,  more  particularly,  that  Assyrian  mer^ 
chants,  edong  with  others,  traded  with  Tyr©  "  in  blue  clothes, 
and  broidered  work,  and  in  chests  of  rich  apparel."**'  But, 
except  these  two,  there  seem  to  be  no  notices  of  Assyrian  trade 
in  any  contemporary  or  gt«a8MX)ntemporary  author.  Herodo- 
tus, writing  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  the  empire  had 
come  to  an  end,  mentions  casually  that  ^*  ABS3rrian  wares  " 
had  in  very  ancient  times  been  conveyed  by  the  Phoenicians 
to  Greece,  and  there  sold  to  the  inhabitants.**^  He  speaks 
also  of  a  river  traffic  in  his  own  day  between  Armenia  and 
Babylon  along  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,**  a  fact  which  in- 
directly throws  light  upon  the  habits  of  earlier  ages.  Diodo- 
rus,  following  Ctesias,  declares  that  a  number  of  cities  were 
established  from  very  ancient  times  on  the  banks  of  both  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  to  serve  as  marts  of  trade  to  the 
merchants  who  imported  into  Assyria  the  commodities  of 
Media  and  ParsBtacene.**^  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
marts,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  were  Tiphsach  or  Thapsacus 
on  the  Euphrates,  and  Opis  upon  the  Tigris.**^ 
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It  is  from  notices  thus  scanty,  partial,  and  incidental,  eked 
out  by  probability,  and  further  helped  by  a  certain  number  of 
important  facts  with  respect  to  the  commodities  actually  used 
in  the  country,  whereof  evidence  has  been  furnished  to  us  by 
the  recent  discoveries,  that  we  have  to  form  our  estimate  of 
the  ancient  commerco  of  the  Assyrians.  The  Inscriptions 
throw  little  or  no  light  upon  the  subject.  They  record  the 
march  of  armies  against  foreign  enemies,  and  their  triumphant 
return  laden  with  plunder  and  tribute,  sometimes  showing 
incidentally  what  products  of  a  country  were  moejb  in  request 
among  the  Assyrians;  but  they  contain  no  accounts  of  the 
journeys  of  merchants,  or  of  the  commodities  which  entered 
or  quitted  the  country  in  the  common  course  of  trade. 

The  favorable  situation  of  Assyria  for  trstde  has  often  at- 
tracted remark. **2  Lying  on  the  middle  courses  of  two  great 
navigable  streams,  it  was  readily  approached  by  water  both 
from  the  north-west  and  from  the  south-east.  The  communi- 
cation between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Southern  or  Indian 
Ocean  naturally — almost  necessarily — followed  this  route.  If 
Europe  wanted  the  wares  and  products  of  India,  or  if  India 
required  the  commodities  of  Europe,  by  far  the  shortest  and 
easiest  course  was  the  line  from  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
across  Northern  Syria,  and  thence  by  one  or  other  of  the  two 
great  streams  tp  the  iimermost  recess  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  route  by  the  Nile,  the  canal  of  Neco,  and  the  Bed  Sea,  was 
decidedly  inferior,  more  especially  on  account  of  the  danger- 
ous navigation  of  that  sea,  but  also  because  it  was  circuitous, 
and  involved  a  voyage  in  the  open  ocean  of  at  least  twice  the 
length  of  the  other.*** 

Again,  Assyria  lay  almost  necessarily  on  the  line  of  land 
communication  between  the  north-east  and  the  south-west. 
The  lofty  Armenian  mountain-chains— Niphates  and  the  other 
parallel  ranges— -towards  the  north,  and  the  great  Arabian 
Desert  towards  the  south,  offered  difficulties  to  companies  of 
land-traders  which  they  were  unwilling  to  face,  and  naturally 
led  them  to  select  routes  intermediate  between  these  two  ob- 
stacles, which  coidd  not  fail  to  pass  through  some  part  or 
other  of  the  Mesopotamian  region. 

The  established  lines  of  land  trade  between  Assyria  and  her 
neighbors  were  probably  very  niunerous,  but  the  most  impor- 
tant must  have  been  some  five  or  six.  One  almost  certainly 
led  from  the  Urumiyeh  basin  over  the  Keli-shin  pass  (lat.  37% 
long.  45^  nearly),  descending  on  Bowaudiz,  and  thenoe  follow* 
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jng  the  coiirse  of  the  Greater  Zab  to  Herir,  whence  it  crossed 
the  plain  to  Nineveh.  At  the  summit  of  the  Keli-shin  pass  is 
a  pillar  of  dark  blue  stone,  six  feet  in  height,  two  in  breadth, 
and  one  in  depth,  let  into  a  basement  block  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, emd  covered  with  a  cimeif  orm  inscription  in  the  Bcythic 
character.***  At  a  short  distance  to  the  westward  on  the  same 
route  is  another  similar  pillar.***  The  date  of  the  inscriptions 
falls  within  the  most  flourishing  time  of  the  Assyrian  empire,*** 
and  their  erection  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  use 
of  this  route  (which  is  one  of  the  very  few  possible  modes  of 
crossing  the  Zagros  range)  in  the  time  when  that  empire  was 
in  full  vigor. 

Another  line  of  land  traflSc  probably  passed  over  the  same 
mountain-range  considerably  farther  to  the  south.  It  united 
Assyria  with  Media,  leading  from  the  Northern  Ecbatana 
(Takht-i-Sulelman)  by  the  Banneh  pass**^  to  Suleimaniyeh,  and 
thence  by  Kerkuk  and  Altun-Kiupri  to  Arbela  and  Nineveh. 

There  may  have  been  also  a  route  up  the  valley  of  the  Lesser 
Zab,  by  Koi-Sinjah  and  over  the  great  Kandil  range  into  Laji- 
han.  There  are  said  to  be  Assyrian  remains  near  Koi-Sinjah,*** 
at  a  place  called  the  Bihisht  and  Jehennen  (**the  Heaven  and 
Hell ")  of  Nimrud,  but  no  a<;count  has  been  given  of  them  by 
any  European  traveller. 

Westward  there  were  probably  two  chief  lines  of  trade  with 
Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries.  One  passed  along  the  foot 
of  the  Sin  jar  range  by  Sidikan  {Arban)  on  the  Khabour*  to  Tiph- 
sach  (or  Thapsacus)  on  the  Euphrates,  where  it  crossed  the 
Great  Eiver.  Thence  it  bent  southwards,  and,  passing  through 
Tadmor,  was  directed  upon  Phoenicia  most  likely  by  way  of 
Damascus.***  Another  took  a  more  northern  line  by  the  Mons 
Masius  to  Harran  and  Seruj,  crossing  the  Euphrates  at  Bir,  and 
thence  communicating  both  with  Upper  Syria  and  with  Asia 
Minor.  The  former  of  these  two  routes  is  marked  as  a  line  of 
traffic  by  the  foreign  objects  discovered  in  such  abundance  at 
Arban,*^  by  the  name  Tiphsach,  which  means  "passage,"*** 
and  by  the  admitted  object  of  Solomon  in  building  Tadmor.  **- 
The  other  rests  on  less  direct  evidence ;  but  there  are  indica- 
tions of  it  in  the  trade  of  Harran  with  Tyre  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel,**®  and  in  the  Assyrian  remains  near  Seruj,*** 
which  is  on  the  route  from  Harran  to  the  Bir  fordway. 

Towards  the  north,  probably,  the  route  most  used  was  that 
which  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  line  followed  by  Xeno- 
phon,*»  first  up  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  to  Til  or  Tilleh,  and  then 
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along  the  Bitlis  Chai  to  the  lake  of  Van  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. Another  route  may  have  led  from  Nineveh  to  Nisibia, 
thence  through  the  Jebel  Tur  to  Diarbekr,  and  from  Diarbekr 
up  the  Wefitem  Tigris  to  Arghana,  Kharput,  Malatiyeh,  and 
Asia  Mihor,  Assyrian  remains  have  been  found  at  various 
points  along  ttm,  latter  line,^  while  the  former  is  almost  cer* 
tain  to  have  connected  the  Assyrian  with  the  Aimenian  capi- 
tal.«T 

Armenian  productions  would,  however,  reach  Nineveh  and 
the  other  great  central  cities  nu^nly  by  the  Tigris,  down  which 
they  could  easily  have  been  floated  from  Tilleh,  or  even  from 
Diarbekr.  Similarly,  Babylonian  and  Susianian  productions, 
together  with  the  commodities  which'  either  or  both  of  those 
countries  imported  by  sea,  would  find  their  way  into  Assyria 
up  the  courses  of  the  two  streams,  which  were  navigated  by 
vessels  capable  of  stemming  the  force  of  the  current,  at  least 
as  high  as  Opis  and  ThapBacus.^ 

We  may  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  were  the  commodities 
which  Assyria,  either  certainly  or  probably,  imported  by  these 
various  lines  of  land  and  water  communication.  Those  of 
which  we  seem  to  have  some  indication  in  the  existing  remains 
are  gold,  tin,  ivory,  lead,  stones  of  various  kinds,  cedar-wood, 
pearls,  and  engraved  seals. 

Many  articles  in  gold  have  been  recovered  at  the  various 
Assyrian  sites  where  excavations  have  been  made;  and  indi- 
cations have  been  found  of  the  employment  of  this  precious 
metal  in  the  ornamentation  of  palaces  and  of  furniture.^  The 
actual  quantity  discovered  has,  indeed,  been  small;  but  this 
may  be  accounted  for  without  calling  in  question  the  reality 
of  that  extraordinary  wealth  in  the  precious  meters  which  is 
ascribed  by  all  antiquity  to  Assyria.**^  This  wealth  no  doubt 
flowed  in,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  the  plunder  of  con- 
quered nations  and  the  tribute  paid  by  dependent  m^onarchs. 
But  the  quantity  obtained  in  this  way  would  hardly  have 
sufficed  to  maintain  the  luxury  of  the  coiui;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  accumulate,  so  that  when  Nineveh  was  taken  there 
was  *^  none  end  "  of  the  store. ^^  It  has  been  suggested^  that 
'*  mines  of  gold  were  probably  once  worked  within  the  Assyr- 
ian dominions,"  although  no  gold  is  now  known  to  be  produced 
anywhere  within  her  limits.  But  perhaps  it  is  more  probable 
that,  like  Judsea^  and  Phcenicia»^  she  obtained  her  gold  in 
a  great  measure  from  commerce,  taking  it  either  from  the 
Phoenidans,  who  derived  it  both  from  AraJbia^  and  from  the 
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West  African  coast,*"  or  else  from  the  Babylonians,  who  may 
have  imported  it  by  sea  from  India.  **^ 

Tin,  which  has  not  been  found  in  a  pure  state  in  the  remains 
of  the  Assyrians,  but  which  enters  regularly  as  an  element 
into  their  bronze,  where  it  forms  from  one-tenth  to  one-seventh 
of  the  mass,*"  was  also,  probably,  an  importation.  Tin  is  a 
comparatively  rare  metal.  Abundant  enough  in  certain  places, 
it  is  not  diffused  at  all  widely  over  the  earth^s  surface.  Neither 
Assyria  itself  nor  any  of  the  neighboring  countries  are  known 
to  huEive  ever  produced  this  mineral.  Phoenicia  certainly  im- 
ported it,  directly  or  indirectly,,  from  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly 
Isles,  which  therefore  became  first  known  in  ancient  geogra- 
phy as  the  Caasiterides  or  "  Tin  Islands."  *"  It  is  a  reasonable 
supposition  that  the  tin  wherewith  the  Assyrians  hardened 
their  bronze  was  obtained  by  their  merchants  from  the  Phoeni- 
cians*™ in  exchange  for  textile  fabrics  and  (it  may  be)  other 
commodities.  If  so,  we  may  believe  that  in  many  instemces 
the  produce  of  our  own  tin  mines  which  left  our  shores  more 
than  twenty-five  centuries  ago,  has,  after  twice  travelling  a 
distance  of  many  thousand  miles,  returned  to  seek  a  final  rest 
in  its  native  country. 

Ivory  was  used  by  the  Assyrians  extensively  in  their  furni- 
ture,*^* and  was  probably  supplied  by  them  to  the  Phoenicians 
and  the  Greeks.  It  was  no  doubt  sometimes  brought  to  them 
by  subject  nations  as  tribute ;  *'*  but  this  source  of  supply  is 
not  sufficient  to  account,  at  once,  for  the  consumption  in  As- 
syria itself,  and  for  the  exports  from  Assyria  to  foreign  coun- 
tries.*" A  regular  trade  for  ivory  seems  to  have  been  carried 
on  from  very  early  times  between  India  and  Dedan  {Bahreinf) 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.*^*  The  "travelling  companies  of  the 
Dedanim,"*^*who  conveyed  this  precious  merchandise  from 
their  own  country  to  Phoenicia,  passed  probably  along  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  left  a  portion  of  their  wares  in 
the  marts  upon  that  stream,  which  may  have  been  thence  con- 
veyed to  the  great  Assyrian  cities.  Or  the  same  people  may 
have  traded  directly  with  Assyria  by  the  route  of  the  Tigris. 
Again,  it  is  quite  conceivable — ^indeed,  it  is  probable — ^that 
there  was  a  land  traffic  between  Assyria  and  Western  India 
by  the  way  of  CJabul,  Herat,  the  Caspian  Gates,  and  Media. 
Of  this  route  we  have  a  trace  in  the  land  animals  engraved 
upon  the  well-known  Black  Obelisk,  where  the  combination  of 
the  small-eared  or  Indian  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros  with 
the  two-humped  Bactrian  camel, *^  sufficiently  markti  the  line 
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by  which  the  productions  of  India,  occasionally  at  any  rate, 
reached  Assyria.  The  animals  themselves  were,  we  may  be 
sure,  very  rarely  transported.  Indeed,  it  is  not  till  the  very 
clo^e  of  the  Persian  empire  that  we  find  elephants  possessed — 
and  even  then  in  scanty  numbers — by  the  western  Asiatic 
monarchs>^^  But  the  more  portable  products  of  the  Indus 
region,  elephaxits'  tusks,  gold,  and  perhaps  shawls  and  mus- 
lins, are  likely  to  have  passed  to  the  west  by  this  route  with 
far  greater  frequency. 

The  Assyrians  were  connoisseurs  in  hard  stones  and  gems, 
which  they  seem  to  have  imported  from  all  quarters.  The 
lapis  lazuli,  which  is  found  frequently  among  the  remains  as 
the  material  of  seals,  combs,  rings,  jars,  and  other  small  ob- 
jects, probably  came  from  Bactria  or  the  adjacent  regions, 
whence  alone  it  is  procurable  at  the  present  day.^'^  The  cor- 
nelian used  for  cylinders  may  have  come  from  Babylonia, 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  *^  furnished  it  of  the  best  quality 
in  the  more  ancient  times.  The  agates  or  onyxes  may  have 
been  imported  from  Susiana,  where  they  were  found  in  the 
bed  of  the  Choaspes  (Kerkhah)^  or  they  may  possibly  have 
been  brought  from  India.**"*  Other  varieties  are  likely  to  have 
been  furnished  by  Armenia,  which  is  rich  in  stones ;  and  hence 
too  was  probably  obtained  the  ahamir^  or  emery-stone,*®^  by 
means  of  which  the  Assyrians  were  enabled  to  engrave  all  the 
other  hard  substances  known  to  them. 

That  cedar-wood  was  imported  into  Assyria  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  fact  that,  although  no  cedars  grew  in  the 
country,  the  beams  in  the  palaces  were  frequently  of  this  ma- 
terial.*8a  It  may  not,  however,  have  been  exactly  an  article 
of  commerce,  since  the  kings  appear  to  have  cut  it  after  their 
successful  expeditions  into  Syria,  and  to  have  ceuried  it  off  from 
Lebanon  and  Amanus  as  part  of  the  plunder  of  the  coimtry.*^ 

Pearls,  which  have  been  foimd  in  Assyrian  earrings,***  must 
have  been  procured  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  one  of  the  few 
places  frequented  by  the  shell-fish  which  produces  them.  The 
pearl  fisheries  in  these  parts  were  pointed  out  to  Nearchus, 
the  admiral  of  Alexander,***  and  had  no  doubt  been  made  to 
yield  their  treasures  to  the  natives  of  the  coasts  and  islands 
from  a  remote  antiquity.  The  familiarity  of  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Job  with  pearls***  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ancient  trade 
in  them  throughout  the  regions  adjoining  the  Gulf,  which 
could  not  fail  to  bring  them  at  an  early  date  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrews. 
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Engraved  stones,  generally  in  the  shape  of  scarabs,  seem  to 
have  been  largely  imported  from  Egypt  into  Assyria,  where 
ihey  were  probably  used  either  as  amulets  or  as  seals.  They 
have  been  found  in  the  greatest  plenty  at  Arban  "^  on  'he 
lower  Khabour,  the  ancient  Sidikan  or  Shadikanni,  which  lies 
*  nearly  at  the  extreme  west  of  the  Assyrian  territory;  but 
many  specimens  have  hkewise  been  obtained  from  Nineveh 
and  other  of  the  central  Assyrian  cities.**® 

If  we  were  to  indulge  in  conjecture,  we  might  add  to  this 
list  of  Assyrian  importations  at  least  an  equal  number  of  com- 
modities which,  though  they  have  not  been  found  in  the  an- 
cient remains,  may  be  fairly  regarded,  on  grounds  of  proba- 
bility, as  objects  of  trade  between  Assyria  and  her  neighbors. 
Frankincense,  which  was  burnt  in  such  lavish  profusion  in 
the  great  temple  at  Babylon,  *®'  was  probably  offered  in  consid- 
erable quantities  upon  Assyrian  altars,  and  could  only  have 
been  obtained  from  Arabia.*^  Cinnamon,  which  was  used  by 
the  Jews  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus,*^^  and  which  was  early 
imported  into  Greece  by  the  Phoenicians,***  who  received  it 
from  the  Arabians,*^  can  sc€urcely  have  been  unknown  in  As- 
syria when  the  Hebrews  were  familiar  with  it.  This  precious 
spice  must  have  reached  the  Arabians  from  Ceylon  or  Mala- 
bar, the  most  accessible  of  the  countries  producing  it.***  Mus- 
lins, shawls,  and  other  tissues  are  likely  to  have  come  by  the 
same  route  as  the  cinnamon;  and  these  may  possibly  have 
been  among  the  **blue  clothes  and  broidered  work  and  rich 
apparel "  which  the  merchants  of  Asshur  carried  to  Tyre  in 
*  *  chests,  bound  with  cords  and  made  of  cedar-wood. "  *®*  Dyes, 
such  as  the  Indian  lacca,**  raw  cotton,  ebony  and  other  woods, 
may  have  come  by  the  same  line  of  trade;  while  horses  and 
mules  are  likely  to  have  been  imported  from  Armenia,**'  and 
slaves  from  the  country  between  Armenia  and  the  Halys 
River.*w 

If  from  the  imports  of  Assyria  we  pass  to  her  exports,  we 
leave  a  region  of  uncertain  hght  to  enter  upon  one  of  almost 
total  darkness.  That  the  ** wares  of  Assyria"  were  among 
the  commodities  which  the  Phoenicians  imported  into  Greece 
at  a  very  early  period,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Herodotus ;  *» 
but  he  leaves  us  wholly  without  information  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  wares  themselves.  No  other  classical  writer  of  real  au- 
thority touches  the  subject;  and  any  conclusions  that  we  may 
form  upon  it  must  be  derived  from  one  of  two  sources,  either 
general  probability,  or  the  single  passage  in  a  sacred  author 
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Which  gives  ub  a  certain  amount  of  authentic  information.®* 
From  the  passage  in  question,  which  has  been  already  quoted 
at  length,*^^  we  leam  that  the  chief  of  the  Assyrian  exports  to 
Phoenicia  were  textile  fabrics,  apparently  of  great  value,  since 
they  were  most  carefully  packed  in  chests  of  cedar-wood  se- 
cured by  cords.  These  fabrics  may  have  been  "blue  cloaks,"***  * 
or  "embroidery,"**  or  " rich  dresses "  of  any  kind,**  for  all 
these  are  mentioned  by  Ezekiel ;  but  we  cannot  say  definitely 
which  Assyria  traded  in,  since  the  merchants  of  various  other 
coimtries  are  joined  in  the  passage  with  hers.  Judging  by  the 
monuments,  we  should  c6nclude  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
embroidered  work  was  from  her  looms  and  workshops ;  for,  as 
has  been  already  shown,  the  embroidery  of  the  Assyrians  was 
of  the  most  delicate  and  daborate  description.^  She  is  also 
likely  to  have  traded  in  rich  apparel  of  all  kinds,  both  such  as 
she  manufactured  at  home,  and  such  as  she  imported  from 
the  far  East  by  the  lines  of  traffic  which  have  been  pointed 
out.  Some  of  her  own  fabrics  may  possibly  have  been  of  silk, 
which  in  Roman  times  was  a  principal  Assyrian  export.  "^ ' 
Whether  she  exported  her  other  peculiar  productions,  her 
transparent  and  colored  glass,  her  exquisite  metal  bowls, 
plates,  and  dishes,  her  beautifully  carved  ivories,  we  cannot 
say.  They  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  any  place  beyond 
her  dominion,**"  so  that  it  would  rather  seem  that  she  pro- 
duced them  only  for  home  consiunption.  Some  ancient  no- 
tices appear  to  imply  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  that  she  produced  and  exported  various  spices. 
Horace  speaks  of  Assyrian  nard,**  Virgil  of  Assyrian  amo- 
mum,^  Tibullus  of  Assyrian  odors  generally.**^  ^Eschylus 
has  an  allusion  of  the  same  kind  in  his  Agamemnon.*"  Euri- 
pides*" and  Theocritus,*"  who  mention  respectively  Syrian 
myrrh  8ind  Syrian  frankincense,  probably  use  the  word  "  Sjrr- 
ian  "  for  "Assyrian."*"  The  belief  thus  implied  is  not,  how- 
ever, borne  out  by  inquiry.  Neither  the  spikenard  {Nardo- 
atachys  Jatamansi),  nor  the  amomum  (Amomum  CardaTno- 
mum),  nor  the  myrrh  tree  (BcUsamodendron  Myrrha),  nor  the 
frankincense  tree  (BosweUia  thurifera),  nor  any  other  actual 
spice,***  is  produced  within  the  limits  of  Assyria,  which  must 
always  have  imported  its  own  spices  from  abroad,  and  can 
only  have  supplied  them  to  other  countries  as  a  carrier.  In 
this  cax>acity  she  may  very  probably,  even  in  the  time  of  her 
early  greatness,  have  conveyed  on  to  the  coast  of  Syria  the 
spicy  iNTOducts  of  Arabia  and  India,  and  thus  have  created  an 
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impression,  which  afterwards  remained  as  a  tradition,  that 
she  was  a  great  spice-producer  as  well  as  a  spice-seller. 

In  the  same  way,  as  a  carrier,  Assyria  may  have  exported 
many  other  commodities.  She  may  have  traded  with  the 
Phoenicians,  not  only  in  her  own  products,  but  in  the  goods 
which  she  received  from  the  south  and  east,  from  Bactria, 
India,  and  the  Persian  Gulf ,— such  as  lapis  lazuli,  pearls,  cin- 
namon, muslins,  shawls,  ivory,  ebony,  cotton.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  may  have  conveyed  to  India,  or  at  least  to  Babylon, 
the  productions  which  the  PhoBnicians  brought  to  Tyre  and 
Sidon  from  the  various  countries  bordering  upon  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  even  the  Atlantic  Ocean.— as  tin,  hides,  pot- 
tery, oil,  wine,  linen.  On  this  point,  however,  we  have  at 
present  no  evidence  at  all ;  and  aa  it  is  not  the  proper  office  of 
a  historian  to  indulge  at  any  length  in  mere  conjecture,  the 
consideration  of  the  commercial  dealings  of  the  Assyrians 
may  be  here  brought  to  a  close. 

On  the  agriculture  of  the  Assyrians  a  very  few  remarks  will 
be  offered.  It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  extent  of 
cultivation  depended  entirely  on  the  conveyance  of  water.^^* 
There  is  good  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  Assyrians  f  oimd  a 
way  to  spread  water  over  almost  the  whole  of  their  territory. 
Either  by  the  system  of  kandte  or  subterranean  aqueducts, 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  East  from  very  early  times,  *^^  or  by 
an  elaborate  network  of  canals,  the  fertilizing  fluid  was  con- 
veyed to  nearly  every  part  of  Mesopotamia,  which  shows  by 
its  innumerable  moimds,  in  regions  which  are  now  deserts, 
how  large  a  population  it  was  made  to  sustain  under  the  wise 
management  of  the  great  Assyrians  mouarchs.^^^  Huge  dams 
seem  to  have  been  thrown  across  the  Tigris  in  various  places, 
one  of  which  (the  Awai}  stUI  remains, '^i^  seriously  impeding  the 
navigation.  It  is  formed  of  large  masses  of  squared  stones, 
united  together  by  cramps  of  iron.  Such  artificial  barriers 
were  intended,  not(as  Strabo  believed  ^)  for  the  protection  of 
the  towns  upon  the  river  from  a  hostile  fleet,  but  to  raise  the 
level  of  the  stream,  in  order  that  its  water  might  flow  off  into 
canals  on  one  bank  or  the  other,  whence  they  could  be  spread 
by  means  of  minor  channels  over  large  tracts  of  territory. 
The  canals  themselves  have  in  most  cases  been  gradually  filled 
up.  In  one  inst^ance,  however,  owing  either  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  soil  or  to  SQznid  unexplained  cause,  we  are  stiU 
able  to  trace  the  course  of  an  Assyrian  work  of  this  class  and 
to  observe  the  manner  and  principles  of  its  construction. 
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In  the  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  lower  course  of  the 
Great  Zab  River  and  the  Tigris,  in  which  was  situated  the  im- 
portant town  of  Calah  (now  Nimrud),  a  tract  which  is  partly 
alluvial,  but  more  generally  of  secondary  formation,  hekrd 
gravel,  sandstone,  or  conglomerate,  are  the  remains  of  a  canal 
undoubtedly  Assyrian,®*^  which  was  carried  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  five-and-twenty  miles  from  a  point  on  the  Khazr  or 
Ghazr  Su,  a  tributary  of  the  Zab,  to  the  south-eastern  comer  of 
the  Nimrud  ruins.  [PL  CXXXIV.,  Pig.  1.]  Originally  the  canal 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Zab  itself,  the  water  of 
which  was  drawn  off,  on  its  northern  bank,  through  a  short  tun- 
nel— the  modem  Negoub— and  then  conducted  along  a  cutting, 
iirst  by  the  side  of  the  Zab,  and  afterwards  in  a  tortuous 
course  across  the  undulating  plain,  into  the  ravine  formed  by 
the  Shor-Derreh  torrent.  The  Zab,  when  this  part  of  the  work 
was  constructed,  ran  deep  along  its  northern  bank,  and,  send- 
ing a  portion  of  its  waters  into  the  tunnel,  maintained  a  con- 
stant stream  in  the  canal.  But  after  awhile  the  river  aban- 
doned its  north  bank  for  the  opposite  shore ;  and,  water  ceas- 
ing to  flow  through  the  Negoub  tunnel,  it  became  necessary  to 
obtain  it  in  some  other  way.  Accordingly  the  canal  was  ex- 
tended northwards,  partly  by  cutting  and  partly  by  tunnel- 
ling, to  the  Ghazr  Su  at  about  two  miles  above  its  mouth,  and 
a  permanent  supply  was  thenceforth  obtained  from  that 
stream.  5®  The  work  may  have  been  intended  in  part  to  supply 
Calahwithmoimtain-water;«*but  the  remains  of  dams  and 
sluices  along  its  course  **  sufficiently  show  that  it  was  a  canal 
for  irrigation  also.  From  it  water  was  probably  derived  to 
fertilize  the  whole  triangle  lying  south  of  Nimrud  between  the 
two  streams,  a  tract  containing  nearly  thirty  square  miles  of 
territory,  mostly  very  fertile,  and  with  careful  cultivation  well 
capable  of  supporting  the  almost  metropolitan  city  on  which  it 
abutted. 

In  Assyria  it  must  have  been  seldom  that  the  Babylonian 
system  of  irrigation  could  have  been  found  applicable,  and 
the  water  simply  derived  from  the  rivers  by  side-cuts,  leading 
it  off  from  the  natural  channel.®*  There  is  but  little  of  Assyria 
which  is  flat  and  alluvial;  the  land  generally  undulates,  and 
mo^t  of  it  stands  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  various 
streams.  The  water  therefore  requires  to  be  raised  from  the 
level  of  the  rivers  to  that  of  the  lands  before  it  can  be  spread 
over  them,  and  for  this  purpose  hydraulic  machinery  of  one 
kind  or  another  is  requisite.    In  cases  where  the  kandt  or 
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subterranean  conduit  was  employed,  the  .Assyrians  probably 
(like  the  ancient  and  the  modern  Persians  ^^)  sank  wells  at 
intervals,  and  raised  the  water  from  them  by  means  of  a 
bucket  and  rope,  the  latter  working  over  a  pulley.®^  Where 
they  oould  obtain  a  bank  of  a  convenient  height  overhanging 
a  river,  they  made  iise  of  the  hand-swipc,^^  and  with  its  aid 
lifted  the  water  into  a  tank  or  reservoir,  whence  they  could 
distribute  it  over  their  fields.  In  some  instances,  it  would 
seem,  they  brought  water  to  the  tops  of  hUls  by  means  of  aque- 
ducts, and  then,  constructing  a  number  of  small  channels,  let 
the  fluid  trickle  down  them  among  their  trees  and  crops.'^ 
They  may  have  occasionedly,  like  the  modern  Arabs,***  em- 
ployed the  labor  of  an  animal  to  raise  the  fluid;  but  the  mon- 
uments do  not  furnish  us  with  any  evidence  of  their  use  of  this 
method.  Neither  do  we  flnd  any  trace  of  water-wheels,  such 
as  are  employed  upon  the  Orontee  and  other  swift  rivers, 
whereby  a  stream  can  itself  be  made  to  raise  water  frona  the 
land  along  its  banks."* 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  kinds  of  grain  cultivated  in 
Assjrria  in  his  time  were  wheat,  barley,  sesame,  and  millet.*"* 
As  these  still  constitute  at  the  present  day  the  principal 
agricultural  products  of  the  country,***  we  may  conclude  that 
they  were  in  all  probability  the  chief  species  cultivated  imder 
the  Empire.  Ihe  plough  used,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  single 
representation  of  it  which  has  come  down  to  us,***  was  of  a 
rude  and  primitive  construction — a  construction,  however, 
which  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  the  implements  to  this 
day  in  use  through  modern  Turkey  and  Persia.***  Of  other 
agricultural  implements  we  have  no  sx)ecimens  at  all,  unless 
the  square  instrument  with  a  small  circle  or  wheel  at  each  coze- 
ner, which  appears  on  the  same  monument  as  the  plough, 
may  be  regarded  as  intended  fbr  some  farming  purpose.  [PI. 
CXXXIV.,  Fig.  2.] 

Besides  grain,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Assyrians  cultivated 
the  vine.  The  vine  will  grow  well  in  many  parts  of  Assyria ;  *** 
and  the  monuments  represent  vines,  with  a  great  deal  of  truth, 
not  merely  as  growing  in  the  countries  to  which  the  Assyrians 
made  their  expeditions,  but  as  cultivated  along  the  sides  of 
the  rivers  near  Nineveh,**'  and  in  the  gardens  belonging  to  the 
palaces  of  the  kings.***  In  the  former  case  they  appear  to 
grow  without  any  support,  and  are  seen  in  orchards  intermixed 
with  other  fruit-trees,  as  pomegranates  and  figs.  In  the  lat- 
ter they  are  trained  upon  tall  trees  resembling  firs,  round 
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whose  stems  they  twine  themselves,  and  from  which  their 
rich  clusters  droop.  Sometimes  the  long  lithe  boughs  pass 
across  from  tree  to  tree,  forming  a  canopy  under  which  the 
monarch  and  his  consort  sip  their  wine.^ 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  a  few  remarks  will  be  added 
upon  the  ordinary  private  life  of  the  Assyrians,  so  far  as  the 
monimients  reveal  it  to  us.  Under  this  head  will  be  included 
their  dress,  their  food,  their  houses,  furniture,  utensils,  car- 
riages, etc.,  their  various  kinds  of  labor,  and  the  implements 
of  labor  which  were  known  to  them. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  common  people  in  Assyria  was  a 
mere  plain  timic,  or  skirt,  reaching  from  the  neck  to  a  little 
above  the  knee,  with  very  short  sleeves,  and  confined  round 
the  waist  by  a  broad  belt  or  girdle.**^  Nothing  was  worn 
either  upon  the  head  or  upon  the  feet.  The  thick  hair,  carried 
in  large  waves  from  the  forehead  to  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
then  carefully  arranged  in  three,  four,  or  five  rows  of  stiff 
curls,  was  regarded  as  a  sufficient  protection  both  from  sun 
and  rain.  No  head-covering  was  ever  worn,  except  by  soldiers, 
and  by  certain  officials,  as  the  king,  priests,  and  musicians. 
Sometimes,  if  the  hair  was  very  luxuriant,  it  was  confined  by 
a  band  or  fillet,  which  was  generally  tied  behind  the  back  of 
the  head.  The  beard  was  worn  long,  and  arranged  with  great 
care,  the  elaboration  being  pretty  nearly  the  same  in  the  case 
of  the  king  and  of  the  common  laborer.  Laborers  of  a  rank  a 
little  above  the  lowest  wore  sandals,  indulged  in  a  fringed 
tunic,  and  occasionally  in  a  phillibeg,  while  a  still  higher  class 
had  a  fringed  tunic  and  phillibeg,  together  with  the  close-fit- 
ting trouser  and  boot  worn  by  soldiers."^  These  last  are  fre- 
quently eunuchs,  who  probably  belonged  to  a  corps  of  eunuch 
laborers  in  the  employ  of  the  king. 

Persons  of  the  humbler  laboring  class  wear  no  ornament, 
neither  armlet,  bracelet,  nor  earrings.  Armlets  and  bracelets 
mark  high  rank,  and  indeed  are  rarely  found  unless  the  wearer 
is  either  an  officer  of  the  court,  or  at  any  rate  a  personage  of 
some  consideration.  Earrings  seem  to  have  descended  lower. 
They  are  worn  by  the  attendants  on  sportsmen,  by  musicians, 
by  cavalry  soldiers,  and  even  occasionally  by  foot  soldiers.  In 
this  last  case  they  are  seldom  more  than  a  simple  ring,  which 
may  have  been  of  bronze  or  of  bone.  In  other  cases  the  ring 
mostly  supports  a  long  pendant.**^ 

Men  of  rank  appear  to  have  worn  commonly  a  long  fringed 
robe  reaching  nearly  to  the  feet.^    The  sleeves  were  short. 
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only  just  covering  the  shoulder.  Down  to  the  waist,  the  dress 
closely  fitted  the  form,  resembling,  so  far,  a  modem  jersey ; 
below  this  there  was  a  sUght  expansion,  but  still  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  robe  is  very  remarkable.  It  had  no  folds,  and 
must  have  greatly  interfered  with  tjie  free  play  of  the  limbs, 
rendering  rapid  movements  almost  impossible.  A  belt  or  gir- 
dle confined  it  at  the  waist,  whioh  was  always  patterned,  some- 
times elaborately.  [PI.  CXXXV.,  Fig.  1.]  If  a  sword  was  car- 
ried, as  was  frequently  the  case,  it  was  suspended,  nearly  in  a 
horizontal  position,  by  a  belt  over  the  left  shouliier,  to  which 
it  was  attached  by  a  ring,  or  rings,  in  the  sheath.^^  There  is 
often  great  elegance  in  these  cross-belts,  which  look  as  if  they 
were  embroidered  with  pearls  or  beads.  [PL  CXXXV.,  Fig.  2,] 
Fillets,  earrings,  armlets,  and  (in  most  instances)  bracelets 
were  also  worn  by  Assyrians  of  the  upper  classes.  The  armlets 
are  conunonly  simple  bands,  twisted  round  the  arm  once  or 
twice,  and  often  overlapping  at  the  ends,  which  are  plain,  not 
ornamented.  [PL  CXXXV.,  Fig. 3.]  The  bracelets  are  of  slighter 
construction;  their  ends  do  not  meet;  they  would  seem  to 
have  been  of  thin  metal,  and  sufficiently  elastic  to  be  shpped 
over  the  hand  on  to  the  wrist,  which  they  then  fitted  closely. 
Generally  they  were  quite  plain ;  but  sometimes,  like  the  royal 
bracelets,  they  bore  in  their  centre  a  rosette.^  Sandals,  or  in 
the  later  times  shoes,  completed  the  ordinary  costume  of  the 
Assyrian  **  gentleman." 

Sometimes  both  the  girdle  round  the  waist,  and  the  cross- 
belt,  which  was  often  worn  without  a  sword,  were  deeply 
fringed,  the  two  fringes  falling  one  over  the  other,  and  cover- 
ing the  whole  body. from  the  chest  to  the  knee."^  Sometimes, 
but  more  rarely,  the  long  robe  was  discarded,  and  the  Assyr- 
ian of  some  rank  wore  the  short  timic,  which  was  then,  how- 
ever, always  fringed,  and  conamonly  ornamented  with  aphiUi- 
beg.**^ 

Certain  peculiar  head-dresses  and  peculiar  modes  of  arrang- 
ing the  hair  deserve  special  attention  from  their  singularity. 
[PL  CXXXV.,  Fig.  4.]  They  belong  in  general  to  musicians, 
priests,  and  other  official  personages,  and  may  perhaps  have 
been  badges  of  office.  For  instance,  musicians  sometimes 
wear  on  their  heads  a  tall  stiff  cap  shaped  like  a  fishes  tail;  ^^ 
at  other  times  their  head-dress  is  a  sort  of  tiara  of  feathers.^ 
Their  hair  is  generally  arranged  in  the  ordinary  Assyrian 
fashion ;  but  sometimes  it  is  worn  comparatively  short,  and 
terminates  in  a  double  row  of  crisp  curls.^  Priestis  have  head- 
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dresses  shaped  like  truncated  cones."^  A  cook  in  one  in- 
stance,^ wears  a  cap  not  unlike  the  tiara  of  the  monarch,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  plain,  and  is  not  surmounted  by  an  apex  or  peak. 
A  harper  has  the  head  covered  with  a  close-fitting  cap,  encir- 
cled with  a  row  of  large  beads  or  pearls,  from  which  a  lappet 
depends  behind,  similarly  ornamented.***  A  colossal  figure  in 
a  doorway,  apparently  a  man,  though  possibly  r^yresenting  a 
god,  has  the  hair  arranged  in  sax  monstrous  curls,  the  lowest 
three  resting  upon  the  shoulder.**    [PL  OXXXV.,  Fig.  6.] 

Women  of  the  better  sort  seem  to  -have  been  dressed  in 
sleeved  gowns,  less  scanty  than  those  of  the  men^  and  either 
striped  or  else  patterned  and  f  linged.  Outside  this  they  some- 
times wore  ashort  cloak  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  gown,  open  in 
front  and  falling  ov^*the  arms,  which  it  covered  nearly  to  the 
elbows.  Their  hair  was  either  arranged  over  tiie  whole  of  the 
head  in  short  crisp  curls,  or  carried  back  in  waves  to  the<ears, 
and  then  in  part  twisted  into  long  pend^it  ringlets,  in  part 
curled,  like  that  of  the  men,  in  three  or  four  rows  at  the  back 
of  the  neck.  [PL  CXXXV.,  Fig.  5.  J  A  girdle  was  probably 
worn  roimd  the  waist,  such  as  we  see  in  the  representations 
of  goddesses,***  while  a  fringed  cross-belt  passed  diagonally 
across  the  breast,  being  carried  under  the  right  arm  and  over 
tiie  left  shoulder.  The  feet  seem  to  have  been  naked,  or  at 
best  protected  by  a  sandal.  The  head  was  sometimes  encircled 
with  a  fillet. 

Women  thus  apparelled  are  either  represented  as  sitting  in 
•  chairs  and  drinking  &om  a  shaUo^r  cup,  or  else  as  gaitiierin^; 
grapes,  wliieh,  instead  of  growing  naturally,  hang  upon 
branches  that  issue  from  a  winged  circle.  1%e  circle  would 
seem  to  be  emblematic  of  the  divine  power  which  bestows  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  upon  man.    [PL  CXXXVI.,  Fig.  1.] 

The  lower  class  of  Assyrian  women  are  not  represented  upon 
the  sculptures.  We  may  perhaps  presume  that  they  did  not 
dress  very  differently  from  the  female  captives  so  frequent  on 
the  bas-reliets,  whose  ordinary  costume  is  a  short  gown  not 
covering  the  ankles,  and  an  outer  garment  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  chasuble  of  the  king.***  The  head  of  these  women  i: 
often  covered  with  a  hood:  where  the  hair  appears,  it  usually 
descends  in  a  single  long  curL  The  feet  are  in  every  case 
naked. 

The  ornaments  worn  by  women  appear  to  have  been  nearly 
the  same  as  those  assumed  by  men.  They  consisted  princi- 
pally of  earrings,  necklaces,  and  bracelets.    £arrings  have 
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been  found  in  gold  and  in  bronze,  some  with  and  some  without 
places  for  jewels.  One  gold  earring  still  held  its  adornment  of 
pearls.**^^  Bracelets  were  sometimes  of  glass,  and  were  slipped 
over  the  hand.  Necklaces  seem  commonly  to  have  been  of 
beads,  strung  together.  A  necklace  in  the  British  Museum  is 
composed  of  glass  beads  of  a  light  blue  color,  square  in  shape 
and  flat,  with  horizontal  flutmgs."*  [PI.  CXXXVI.,  Fig.  2.] 
Glass  finger-rings  have  also  been  found,  which  were  probably- 
worn  by  women. 

We  have  a  few  remains  of  Assyrian  toilet  articles.  A 
bronze  disk,  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  long  handle 
'  attached,  is  thought  to  have  been  a  mirror.  In  its  general 
shape  it  resembles  both  the  Egyptian  and  the  classical  mir- 
rors;"® but,  unlike  them,  it  is  perfectly  plain,  even  the  handle 
being  a  mere  flat  bar.^  [PI.  CXXXVI.,  Fig.  3.]  We  have 
also  a  few  combs.  One  of  these  is  of  iron,  about  three  and  a 
half  inches  long,  by  two  inches  broad  in  the  middle.  It  is 
double,  like  a  modem  small-tooth  comb,  but  does  not  present 
the  feature,  common  in  Egypt,*°^  of  a  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  teeth  on  the  two  sides.  The  very  ancient  use  of  this  toilet 
article  in  Mesopotamia  is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  already  no- 
ticed,"* that  it  was  one  of  the  original  hieroglyphs  whence 
the  later  letters  were  derived.  Another  comb  is  of  lapis  lazuli 
and  has  only  a  single  row  of  teeth.  [PL  CXXXVn.,  Fig.  1.] 
The  small  vases  of  alabaster  or  fine  clay,  and  the  small  glass 
bottles  which  have  been  discovered  in  tolerable  abimdance,*" 
were  also  in  all  probability  intended  chiefly  for  the  toilet. 
They  would  hold  the  perfumed  unguents  which  the  Assyrians, 
like  other  Orientals,"*  were  doubtless  in  the  habit  of  using, 
and  the  dyes  wherewith  they  sought  to  increase  the  beauty  of 
the  countenance."* 

No  doubt  the  luxury  of  the  Assyrian  women  in  these  and 
other  respects  was  great  and  excessive.  They  are  not  likely  to 
have  fallen  short  of  their  Jewish  sisters  either  in  the  refine- 
ments or  in  the  corruptions  of  civilization.  When  then  we 
hear  of  *'the  tinkling  ornaments"  of  the  Jewish  women  in 
Isaiah*s  time,  ** their  combs,  and  roimd  tires  like  the  moon," 
their  **  chains  and  bracelets  and  mufflers,"  their  **  bonnets,  and 
ornaments  of  the  legs,  and  head-bands,  and  tablets  and  ear- 
rings," their  "  rings  and  nose- jewels, "  their  ''changeable  suits 
of  apparel,  and  mantles,  and  wimples,  and  crisping-pins," 
their  ''glasses,  and  fine  linen,  and  hoods,  and  veils,"  their 
"sweet  smells,  and  girdles,  and  well-set  hair,  and  stoma- 
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chers,'^'^  we  maybe  sure  that  in  Assyria  too  these  various  re- 
finements, or  others  similar  to  them,  were  in  use,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  art  of  the  toilet  was  tolerably  well  advanced 
under  the  second  great  Asiatic  Empire.  That  the  monuments 
contain  little  evidence  on  the  point  need  not  cause  any  surprise ; 
since  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  jealous  re- 
serve common  to  the  Oriental  nations,  which  makes  them 
rarely  either  represent  women  in  their  mimetic  art  or  speak  of 
them  in  their  public  documents."^ 

If  various  kinds  of  grain  were  cultivated  in  Assyria,  such  as 
wheat,  barley,  sesame,  and  millet, ^^  we  may  assiune  that  the 
food  of  the  inhabitants,  like  that  of  other  agricultural  nations, 
consisted  in  part  of  bread.  Sesame  was  no  doubt  used,  as  it  is 
at  the  present  day,  principally  for  making  oil ;  ^  while  wheat, 
barley,  and  millet  were  employed  for  food,  and  were  made 
into  cakes  or  loaves.  The  grain  used,  whatever  it  was,  would 
be  ground  between  two  stones,  ^^^  according  to  the  universal 
Oriental  practice  even  at  the  present  day.*^^  It  would  then  be 
moistened  with  water,  kneaded  in  a  dish  or  bowl,  and  either 
rolled  into  thin  cakes,  or  pressed  by  the  hand  into  smalls  balls 
or  loaves.*^^  Bread  and  cakes  made  in  this  way  still  form  the 
chief  food  of  the  Arabs  of  these  parts,  who  retain  the  habits  of 
antiquity.  Wheaten  bread  is  generally  eaten  by  preference ;  ^^* 
but  the  poorer  sort  are  compelled  to  be  content  with  the  coarse 
millet, ^^*  or  durra,  flour,  which  is  made  into  cakes,  and  then 
eaten  with  milk,  butter,  oil,  or  the  fat  of  animals. 

Dates,  the  principal  support  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldaea, 
or  Babylonia,  both  in  ancienjfc  and  in  modern  times,*'*  were  no 
doubt  also  an  article  of  food  in  Assyria,  though  scarcely  to 
any  great  extent.  The  date-palm  does  not  bear  well  above  the 
alluvium,  and  such  fruit  as  it  produces  in  the  upper  country 
is  very  little  esteemed.*^*  Olives  were  certainly  cultivated  un- 
der the  Empire,*"  and  the  oil  extracted  from  them  was  in 
great  request.  Honey  was  abundant,  and  wine  plentiful. 
Sennacherib  called  his  land  **  a  land  of  com  and  wine,  a  land 
of  bread  and  vineyards,  a  land  of  oil  oUve  and  of  honey ; "  *'s 
and  the  products  here  enumerated  were  probably  those  which 
formed  the  chief  sustenance  of  the  bulk  of  the  people. 

Meat,  which  is  never  eaten  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
East,*^  was  probably  beyond  the  means  of  most  persons. 
Soldiers,  however,  upon  an  expedition  were  able  to  obtain 
this  dainty  at  the  expense  of  others;  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  on  such  occasions  they  freely  indulged  in  it.    We 
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see  them,  after  their  victories,  killing  and  cutting  up  sheep 
and  oxen,"^  and  then  roasting  the  joints,  which  are  not  unlike 
our  own,  on  the  embers  of  a  wood-fire.*®^  [PI.  CXXXVII., 
Fig.  2.]  In  the  representations  of  entrenched  camps  we  are 
shown  the  mode  in  which  animals  were  prepared  for  the 
royal  dinner.  They  were  placed  upon  their  backs  on  a  high 
table,  with  their  heads  hanging  over  its  edge;  one  man  held 
them  steady  in  this  position,  while  another,  taking  hold  of 
the  neck,  cut  the  throat  a  little  below  the  chin.*»  The  blood 
dripped  into  a  bowl  or  basin  placed  beneath  the  head  on  the 
ground.  [PL  CXXXYH.,  Fig.  3.]  The  animal  was  then  no 
doubt,  paimched,  after  which  it  was  placed — either  whole,  or 
in  joints — in  a  huge  pot  or  caldron,  and,  a  fire  being  lighted 
tmdemeath,  it  was  boiled  to  such  a  point  as  suited  the  taste  of 
the  king.  [PI.  CXXXVn.,  Fig.  5.]  While  the  boiling  pro- 
gressed, some  portions  were  perhaps  fried  on  the  fire  below. 
[PI.  CXXXVII.,  Fig.  5.]  Mutton  appears  to  have  been  the 
favorite  meat  in  the  camp.  At  the  court  there  would  be  a 
supply  of  venison,  antelope's  flesh,  hares,  partridges,  and 
other  game,  varied  perhaps  occasionally  with  such  delicacies 
as  the  flesh  of  the  wild  ox  and  the  onager. 

Fish  must  have  been  an  cui^icle  of  food  in  Assyria,  or  the 
moniunents  would  not  have  presented  us  with  so  many  in- 
stances of  fishermen."*  Locusts  were  also  eaten,  and  were 
accounted  a  delicacy,  as  is  proved  by  their  occurrence  among 
the  choice  dainties  of  a  banquet,  which  the  royal  attendants 
are  represented  in  one  bas-relief  as  bringing  into  the  palace  of 
the  king."*  Fruits,  as  was  natural  in  so  hot  a  climate,  were 
highly  prized;  among  those  of  most  repute  were  pomegran- 
ates, grapes,  citrons,"*  and,  apparently,  pineapples."*  [PI. 
CXXXVII.,  Fig.  4.] 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Assyrians  drank  wine 
very  freely.  The  vine  was  cultivated  extensively,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Nineveh  and  elsewhere ;  "^  and  though  there 
is  no  doubt  that  grapes  were  eaten,  both  raw  and  dried,  still 
the  main  purpose  of  the  vineyards  was  unquestionably  the 
production  of  wine.  Assyria  was  **  a  land  of  com  and  wine," 
emphatically  and  before  all  else."*  Great  banquets  seem  to 
have  been  frequent  at  the  court,"*  as  at  the  courts  of  Babylon 
and  Persia,"*^  in  which  drinking  was  practised  on  a  large 
scale.  The  Ninevites  generally  are  reproached  as  drunkards 
by  Nahum."^  In  the  banquet-scenes  of  the  sculptures,  it  is 
drinking  and  not  eating  that  is  represented.    Attendants  dip 
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the  wine-cups  into  a  huge  bowl  or  vajse,  which  stands  on  the 
groimd  and  reaches  as  high  as  a  man's  chest  ^  and  carry 
them  full  of  liquor  to  the  guests,  who  straightway  fail  to  a 
carouse.    [PL  CXXXVni.,  Fig.  1.] 

The  arrangement  of  the  banquets  is  curious.  The  guests, 
who  are  in  one  instance  some  forty  or  fifty  in  number,  ••'  in- 
stead of  being  received  at  a  common  table,  ai*e  divided  into 
messes  of  four,  w^ho  sit  together,  two  and  two,  facing  each 
other,  each  mess  having  its  own  table  and  its  own  attendant. 
The  guests  are  all  clothed  in  the  long  tasselled  gown,  over 
which  they  wear  the  deeply  fringed  belt  and  cross-belt.  They 
have  sandals  on  their  feet,  and  on  their  arms  armlets  and 
bracelets.  They  sit  on  high  stools,  from  which  their  legs 
dangle ;  but  in  no  case  have  they  footstools,  which  would  ap- 
parently have  been  a  great  convenience.  Most  of  the  guests 
are  bearded  men,  but  intermixed  with  them  we  see  a  few 
eunuchs.*^  Every  guest  holds  in  his  right  hand  a  wine-cup 
of  a  most  elegant  shape,  the  lower  part  modelled  into  the 
form  of  a  lion^s  head,  from  which  the  cup  itself  rises  in  a 
graceful  curve.  [PL  CXXXVIIL,  Fig.  2.]  They  all  raise  their 
cups  to  a  level  with  their  heads,  and  look  as  if  they  were 
either  pledging  each  other,  or  else  one  and  all  drinking  the 
same  toast.  Both  the  stools  and  the  tables  are  handsome,  and 
tastefully,  though  not  very  richly,  ornamented.  Each  table 
is  overspread  with  a  table-cloth,  which  hangs  down  on  either 
side  opposite  the  guests,  but  does  not  cover  the  ends  of  the 
table,  which  are  thus  fully  exposed  to  view.  In  their  general 
make  the  tables  exactly  resemble  that  used  in  a  banquet- 
scene  by  a  king  of  a  later  date,***  but  their  ornamentation  is 
much  less  elaborate.  On  each  of  them  appears  to  have  been 
placed  the  enigmatical  article  of  which  mention  has  been 
already  made  as  a  strange  object  generally  accompanying  the 
king.'^  Alongside  of  it  we  see  in  most  instances  a  sort  of  rude 
crescent."^  These  objects  have  probably,  both  of  them,  a 
sacred  import,  the  crescent  being  the  emblem  of  Sin,  the 
Moon-God,**^  while  the  nameless  article  had  some  imknown 
religious  use  or  meaning. 

In  the  great  banqueting  scene  at  Khorsabad,  from  which  the 
above  description  is  chiefly  taken,  it  is  shown  that  the  Assyr- 
ians, like  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  times,*^** 
had  the  entertainment  of  music  at  their  grand  feasts  and  drink- 
ing bouts.  At  one  end  of  the  long  series  of  figures  represent- 
ing guests  and  attendants  was  a  band  of  performers,  at  least 
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three  in  number,  two  of  whom  certainly  played  upon  the  lyre.®** 
The  lyres  were  ten-stringed,  of  a  square  shape,  and  hung 
round  the  player's  neck  by  a  string  or  ribbon. 

The  Assyrians  also  resembled  the  Greeks  and  Romans**^  in 
introducing  flowers  into  their  feasts.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  they  wore  garlands,  or  crowned  themselves  with  chaplets 
of  flowers,  or  scattered  roses  over  their  rooms ;  but  still  they 
appreciated  the  delightful  adornment  which  flowers  furnish. 
In  the  long  train  of  attendance  represented  at  Koyunjik  as 
bringing  the  materials  of  a  banquet  into  the  palace  of  the  king, 
a  considerable  number  bear  vases  of  flowers.  [PI.  CXXXVIII. , 
Fig.  3.  J  These  were  probably  placed  on  stands,  like  those 
which  are  often  seen  supporting  jars,^  and  dispersed  about 
the  apartment  in  which  the  feast  was  held,  but  not  put  upon 
the  tables. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  houses  of  the  Assyr- 
ians other  than  that  which  we  derive  from  the  single  repre- 
sentation which  the  sculptures  furnish  of  a  village  certainly 
Assyrian.**  It  appears  from  this  specimen  that  the  houses 
were  small,  isolated  from  one  another,  and  either  flat-roofed, 
or  else  covered  in  with  a  dome  or  a  high  cone.  They  had  no 
windows,  but  must  have  been  lighted  from  the  top,  where,  in 
some  of  the  roofs,  an  aperture  is  discernible.  The  doorway 
was  generally  placed  towards  one  end  of  the  house;  it  was 
sometimes  arched,  but  more  often  square-headed. 

The  doors  in  Assyrian  houses  were  either  single,  as  com- 
monly with  ourselves,  or  folding  (fores  or  valvce),  as  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  with  the  modem  French  and  Italians. 
Folding-doors  were  the  most  conunon  in  palaces.***  They  were 
not  hung  upon  hinges,  like  modem  doors,  but,  like  those  of 
the  classical  nations,®*  turned  upon  pivots.  At  Khorsabad  the 
pavement  slabs  in  the  doorways  showed  everywhere  the  holes 
in  which  these  pivots  had  worked,  while  in  no  instance  did 
the  wall  at  the  side  present  any  trace  of  the  insertion  of  a 
hinge.**'  Hinges,  however,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
were  not  unknown  to  the  Assyrians ;  for  two  massive  bronze 
sockets  found  at  Nimrud,  which  weighed  more  than  six  pounds 
each,  and  had  a  diameter  of  about  five  inches,**^  must  have  been 
designed  to  receive  the  hinges  of  a  door  or  gate,  hung  exactly 
as  gates  are  now  hung  among  ourselves.  [PI.  CXXXVIII., 
Fig.  4.]  The  folding-doors  were  fastened  by  bolts,  which 
were  shot  into  the  pavement  at  the  point  where  the  two  doors 
met ;  but  in  the  case  of  single  doors  a  lock  seems  to  have  been 
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used,  which  was  placed  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
projected  from  the  door  itself,  so  that  a  recess  had  to  be  maae 
in  the  wall  behind  the  door  to  receive  the  lock  when  the  dc>or 
stood  open.®*  The  bolt  of  the  lock  was  of  6in  oblong  square  shape 
and  was  shot  into  the  wall  against  which  the  door  closed.®^' 

The  ordinary  character  of  Assyrian  furniture  did  not  greatly 
differ  from  the  furniture  of  modern  times.  That  of  the  poorer 
classes  was  for  the  most  part  extremely  plain,  consisting  prob- 
ably of  such  tables,  couches,  and  low  stools  as  we  see  in  the  rep- 
resentations which  are  so  frequent,  of  the  interiors  of  soldiers' 
tents. '^  In  these  the  taj^les  are  generally  of  the  crbss-legged 
kind ;  the  couches  follow  the  pattern  given  in  a  previous  page 
of  this  volume,^^  except  that  the  legs  do  not  end  in  pine-shaped 
ornaments;  and  the  stools  are  either  square  blocks,  or  merely 
cut  en  chevron,^^^  There  are  no  chairs.  The  low  stools  evidently 
form  the  ordinary  seats  of  the  people,  on  which  they  sit  to 
converse  or  to  rest  themselves.  [FL  CXXXIX.,  Fig.  1.]  The 
couches  seem  to  have  been  the  beds  whereon  the  soldiers  slept, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  Assyrians  knew  of  any  other.  [PL 
CXXXIX.,  Fig.  2.]  In  the  case  of  the  monarch  we  have  seen 
that  the  bedding  consisted  of  a  mattress,  a  large  round  pillow 
or  cushion,  and  a  coverlet  ;®^^  but  in  these  simple  couches  of 
the  poor  we  observe  only  a  mattress,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  slightly  raised  and  fitted  into  the  curvature  of  the  arm,  so 
as  to  make  a  substitute  for  a  pillow.  [PI.  CXXXIX.,  Fig. 
2.]  Perhaps,  however,  the  day-laborer  may  have  enjoyed  on 
a  couch  of  this  simple  character  sliunbers  sounder  and  more 
refreshing  than  Sardanapalus  amid  his  comparative  luxury. 

The  household  utensils  seen  in  combination  with  these  simple 
articles  of  fumitiu'e  are  few  and  somewhat  rudely  shaped.  A 
jug  with  a  long  neck,  an  angular  handle,  and  a  pointed  bot- 
tom, is  common:  it  usually  hangs  from  a  nail  or  hook  inserted 
into  the  tent-pole.  Vases  and  bowls  of  a  simple  form  occur, 
but  are  less  frequent.  The  men  are  seen  with  knives  in  their 
hands,  and  appear  sometimes  to  be  preparing  food  for  their 
meals ;  *^"  but  the  form  of  the  knife  is  marked  very  indistinctly. 
Some  of  the  household  articles  represented  have  a  strange  and 
unusual  appearance.  One  is  a  sort  of  short  ladder,  but  with 
semicircular  projections  at  the  bottom,  the  use  of  which  is  not 
apparent;  another  may  be  a  board  at  which  some  game  was 
played  ;•"  while  a  third  is  quite  inexplicable.  [PI.  CXXXIX., 
Fig.  8.] 

From  actual  discoveries  of  the  utensils  themselves,  we  know 
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that  the  Assyrians  used  dishes  of  stone,  alabaster,  and  bronze. 
They  had  also  bronze  cups,  bowls,  and  plates,  often  elaborately 
patterned.'"  The  dishes  had  commonly  a  handle  at  the 
side,  either  fixed  or  movable,  by  which,  when  not  in  use, 
they  could  be  carried  or  hung  on  pegs.  [PL  CXXXTX.,Fig.  6.] 
Chaldrons  of  bronze  were  also  common :  they  varied  from  five 
feet  to  eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  from  two  feet  and  a  half 
to  six  feet  in  diameter.'"  Jugs,  funnels,  ladles,  and  jars  have 
been  found  in  the  same  metal ;  one  of  the  funnels  is  shaped 
nearly  like  a  modem  wine-strainer. •"    [PI.  CXXXIX.,  Fig.  4.] 

The  Assyrians  made  use  of  bronze  bells  with  iron  tongues,  "• 
and,  to  render  the  sound  of  these  more  pleasing,  jihey  in- 
creased the  proportion  of  the  tin  to  the  copper,  raising  it  from 
ten  to  fourteen  per  cent.  The  bells  were  always  of  small  size, 
never  (so  far  as  appears)  exceeding  three  inches  and  a  quarter 
in  height  and  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  they  were  used,  as  modem  bells,  to  sum- 
mon attendants,  or  only  sittached,  as  we  see  them  on  the  sculpt- 
ures, ^  to  the  collars  and  headstalls  of  horses. 

Some  houses,  but  probably  not  very  many,  had  gardens  at- 
tached to  them.  The  Assyrian  taste  in  gardening  was  like 
that  of  the  French.  Trees  of  a  similar  character,  or  tall  trees 
alternating  with  short  ones,  were  planted  in  straight  rows  at 
an  equal  distance  from  one  another,  while  straight  paths  and 
walks,  meeting  each  other  at  right  angles,  traversed  the 
grounds.'^  Water  was  abundantly  supplied  by  means  of  ca- 
nals drawn  off  from  a  neighboring  river,  or  was  brought  by 
an  aqueduct  from  a  distance.'®  A  national  taste  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  artificial  and  extravagant  to  a  degree,  caused  the 
Assyrians  to  add  to  the  cultivation  of  the  natural  ground  the 
monstrous  invention  of  "Hanging  Gardens:"  an  invention 
introduced  into  Babylonia  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  but 
known  in  Assyria  as  early  as  the  time  of  Sennacherib.'"  A 
"hanging  garden"  was  sometimes  combined  with  an  aque- 
duct, the  banks  of  the  stream  which  the  aqueduct  bore  being 
planted  with  trees  of  different  kinds.®**  At  other  times  it  oc- 
cupied the  roof  of  a  building,  probably  raised  for  the  purpose, 
and  was  supported  upon  a  number  of  pillars.  [PI.  CXXXIX., 
Fig.  5.] 

The  employments  of  the  Assyrians,  which  receive  some  il- 
lustration from  the  monuments,  are,  besides  war  and  hunting 
— subjects  already  discussed  at  length — chiefly  building,  boat- 
ing, and  agriculture.    Of  agricultural  laborers,  there  occur 
22 
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two  or  three  only,  introduced  by  the  artists  into  a  slab  of  Sen- 
nacherib's which  represents  the  transport  of  a  winged  bulL^ 
They  are  dressed  in  the  ordinary  short  tunic  and  belt,  and  ai-e 
employed  in  drawing  water  from  a  river  by  the  help  of  hand- 
swipes  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  their  lands,  ^^s  Boatmen 
are  far  more  common.  They  are  seen  emploj-ed  in  the  con- 
veyance of  masses  of  stone,  ^^^  and  of  other  materials  for  build- 
ing,®* ferrying  men  and  horses  across  a  river,  **  guiding  their 
boat  while  a  fisherman  plies  his  craft  from  it,^  afisisting 
soldiers  to  pursue  the  enemy, **^  and  the  like.  They  wear  the 
short  tunic  and  belt,  and  sometimes  have  their  hair  encircled 
with  a  fillet.  Of  laborers,  employed  in  work  connected  with 
building,  the  examples  are  numerous.  In  the  long  series  of 
slabs  representing  the  construction  of  some  of  Sennacherib's 
great  works,*"  although  the  bulk  of  those  employed  as  labor- 
era  appear  to  be  foreign  captives,  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  the  duties — duties  less  purely  mechanical  than  tlie  others — 
which  are  devolved  on  Assyrians.  ^Syrians  load  the  hand- 
carts, and  sometimes  even  draw  them  (PL  CXXXTX.,  Fig.  7), 
convey  the  implements — pickaxes,  saws,  shovels,  hatchets, 
beams,  forks,  coils  of  rope — place  the  rollers,  arrange  the  lever 
and  work  it,  keep  the  carved  masses  of  stone  steady  as  they  are 
moved  along  to  their  proper  places,  urge  on  the  gangs  of  forced 
laborere  with  sticks,  and  finally  direct  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings by  signals,  which  they  give  with  their  voice  or  with 
a  long  horn.  Thus,  however  ample  the  command  of  naked 
human  strength  enjoyed  by  the  Assyrian  king,  who  had 
always  at  his  absolute  disposal  the  labor  of  many  thousand 
captives,  still  there  was  in  every  great  work  much  which 
could  only  be  intrusted  to  Assyrians,  who  appear  to  have 
been  employed  largely  in  the  grand  constructions  of  their 
monarchs. 

The  implements  of  labor  have  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
those  in  present  use  among  ourselves.  The  saws  were  two- 
handed;  but  as  the  handle  was  in  the  same  line  with  the 
blade,  instead  of  being  set  at  right  angles  to  it,  they  must 
have  been  somewhat  awkward  to  use.  The  shovels  were 
heart-shaped,  like  those  which  Sir  C.  Fellows  noticed  in  Asia 
Minor. «*  The  pick£ixes  had  a  single  instead  of  a  double  head, 
while  the  hatchets  were  double-headed,  though  here  probably 
the  second  head  was  a  mere  knob  intended  to  increase  the 
force  of  the  blow.  [PI.  CXL.,  Fig.  1.]  The  hand-carts  were 
small  and  of  very  simple  construction :  they  were  made  open 
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in  front  and  behind,  but  had  a  slight  framework  at  the  sides. 
They  had  a  pole  rising  a  little  in  front,  and  were  generally 
drawn  by  two  men.  The  wheels  were  commonly  four-spoked. 
When  the  load  had  been  placed  on  the  cart,  it  seems  to  have 
been  in  general  secured  by  two  bands  or  ropes,  which  were 
passed  over  it  diagonally,  so  as  to  cross  each  other  at  the 
top. 

Carts  drawn  by  a.nimala  were  no  doubt  used  in  the  coimtry ; 
but  they  are  not  found  except  in  the  scenes  representing  the 
triumphant  returns  of  armies,  where  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  vehicles  are  foreign  than  Assyrian.  They  have  poles— not 
shafts— and  are  drawn  by  two  a.nimalft,  either  oxen,  mules,  or 
asses.  The  wheels  have  generally  a  large  number  of  spokes— 
scnnetimes  as  meuiy  as  eleven.  Bepresentations  of  these  carts 
¥rill  be  found  in  early  pages.^^ 

The   Assyrians   appear   to  have  made   occasional  use  of 
covered  carriages.    Several  vehicles  of  this  kind  are  repre- 
sented on  an  obelisk  in  the  British  Museum.    They  have  a 
high  and  clumsy  body,  which  shows  no  window,  and  is  placed 
on  four  disproportionatdly  low  wheels,  which  raise  it  only 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground.    In  front  of  this  body  is  a  small 
driving-place,  enclosed  in  trelliswork,  inside  which  the  coach- 
man stands  to  drive.    Each  of  these  vehicles  is  drawn  by  two 
horses.    It  is  probable  that  they  were  used  to  convey  the 
ladies  of  the  court;  and  they  were  therefore  carefully  closed, 
in  order  that  no  curious  glance  of  passers-by  might  rest  upon 
the  charming  inmates.     [PI.  CXL.,  Fig.  3.]    The  carpentum, 
in  which  the  Roman  matrons  rode  at  the  great  public  festivals, 
was  similarly  closed,  both  in  front  and  behind,  as  is  evident  from 
the  representations  which  we  have  of  it  on  medals  and  tombs. 

Except  in  the  case  of  these  covered  vehicles,  and  of  the 
chariots  used  in  war  and  hunting,  horses  (as  already  ob- 
served «•*)  were  not  employed  for  draught.  The  Assyrians  ap- 
pear to  have  regarded  them  as  too  noble  for  this  purpose, 
unless  where  the  monarch  and  those  near  to  him  were  con- 
cerned, for  whose  needs  nothing  was  too  precious.  On  the 
military  expeditions  the  horses  were  carefully  fed  and  tended. 
Portable  mangers  were  taken  with  the  army  for  their  conven- 
ience ;  and  their  food,  which  was  probably  barley,  was  brought 
to  them  by  grooms  in  sieves  or  shallow  boxes,  whence  no 
doubt  it  was  transferred  to  the  mangers.  [PL  CXL.,  Fig.  2.] 
They  appear  to  have  been  allowed  to  go  loose  in  the  camp, 
without  being  either  hobbled  or  picketed.    Care  was  taken  ^ 
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to  keep  their  coats  clean  and  glossy  by  the  use  of  the  curry- 
comb, which  was  probably  of  iron.®*^    [PL  CXL.,  Fig.  4.] 

Halters  of  two  kinds  were  employed.  Sometimes  they  con- 
sisted of  a  mere  simple  noose,  which  was  placed  in  the  horse^s 
mouth,  and  then  drawn  tight  roimd  the  chin.**  More  often 
(as  in  the  illustration)  the  rope  was  attached  to  a  headstall, 
not  imlike  that  of  an  ordinary  bridle,  but  simpler,  and  proba- 
bly of  a  cheaper  material.  Leading  reins,  fastened  to  the  bit 
of  an  ordinary  bridle,  were  also  common.®* 

Such  are  the  principal  points  connected  with  the  peaceful 
customs  of  the  Assyrians,  on  which  the  monuments  recently 
discovered  throw  a  tolerable  amount  of  light.  Much  still  re- 
mains in  obscurity.  It  is  not  possible  as  yet,  without  drawing 
largely  on  the  imagination,  to  portray  in  any  completeness  the 
private  life  even  of  the  Assyrian  nobles,  much  less  that  of  the 
common  people.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments which  time  has  spared ;  to  arrange  them  in  something 
like  order,  and  present  them  faithfully  to  the  general  reader, 
who,  it  is  hoped,  will  feel  a  certain  degree  of  interest  in  them 
severally,  as  matters  of  archaeology,  and  who  will  probably 
further  find  that  he  obtains  from  them  in  combination  a  fair  no- 
tion of  the  general  character  and  condition  of  the  race,  of  its  min- 
gled barbarism  and  civilization,  knowledge  and  ignorance,  art 
and  rudeness,  luxury  and  simplicity  of  habits.  The  novehst 
and  even  the  essayist  may  commendably  eke  out  the  scantiness 
of  facts  by  a  free  indulgence  in  the  wide  field  of  supposition 
and  conjecture ;  but  the  historian  is  not  entitled  to  stray  into 
this  enchanted  ground.  He  must  be  content  to  remain  within 
the  tame  and  narrow  circle  of  established  fact.  Where  his 
materials  are  abundant,  he  is  entitled  to  draw  graphic  sketches 
of  the  general  condition  of  the  people;  but  where  they  are 
scanty,  as  in  the  present  instance,  he  must  be  content  to 
forego 'such  pleasant  pictures,  in  which  the  coloring  and  the 
filling-up  would  necessarily  be  derived,  not  from  authentic 
data,  but  from  his  own  fancy. 
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CHAPTER  VnL 

RELIGION. 
**  The  graven  image,  and  the  molten  image/'— Nahux  L  li^ 

Tbe  religion  of  the  ABfiyrians  so  nearly  resembled — at  least 
in  its  external  aspect,  in  which  alone  we  can  contempl^Uie  it — 
the  religion  of  the  primitive  Chaldseans,  that  it  will  be  unneces- 
Bary,  after  the  full  treatment  which  that  subject  received  in  an 
earlier  portion  of  this  work,^  to  do  much  more  than  notice  in 
the  present  place  certain  peculiarities  by  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  cult  of  Assyria  was  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  neighboring  and  closely  connected  coimtry.  With  the  ex- 
ception that  the  first  god  in  the  Baby  Ionian  Pantheon  was  re- 
placed by  a  distinct  and  thoroughly  national  deity  in  the  Pan- 
theon of  Assyria,  and  that  certain  deities  whose  position 
was  prominent  in  the  one  occupied  a  subordinate  position  in  the 
other,  the  two  religious  systems  may  be  pronounced,  not  simi- 
lar merely  but  identical.  Each  of  them,  without  any  real 
monotheism,^  commences  with  the  same  pre-eminence  of  a  sin- 
gle deity,  which  is  followed  by  the  same  groupings  of  identically 
the  same  divinities ;  *  and  after  that,  by  a  multitudinous  polythe- 
ism, which  is  chiefly  of  a  local  character.  Each  country,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  has  nearly  the  same  worship— temples,  cd- 
tars,  and  ceremonies  of  the  same  type — the  same  religious  em- 
blems—the same  ideas.  The  only  difference  here  is,  that  in 
Assyria  ampler  evidence  exists  of  what  was  material  in  the  re- 
ligious system,  more  abundant  representations  of  the  objects 
and  modes  of  worship;  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  give,  by 
means  of  illustrations,  a  more  graphic  portraiture  of  the  ex- 
ternals of  the  religion  of  the  Assyrians  than  the  scantiness  of 
the  remains  permitted  in  the  case  of  the  primitive  Chaldseans. 

At  the  head  of  the  Assyrian  Pantheon  stood  the  *  *  great  god, " 
Asshur.  His  usual  titles  are  "the  great  Lord,"  "theKing»of 
all  the  Gods, "  *  *  he  who  rules  supreme  over  the  Gk)ds. "  *  Some- 
times he  is  called  *Hhe  Father  of  the  Gods,"  though  that  is  a 
title  which  is  more  properly  assigned  to  Belus.*  His  place  is 
always  first  in  invocations.  He  is  regarded  throughout  all  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  as  the  especial  tutelary  deity  both  of  the 
kings  and  of  the  country.    He  places  the  monarchs  upon  their 
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throne,  firmly  establishes  them  in  the  government,  lengthens 
the  years  of  their  reigns,  preserves  their  power,  protects  their 
forts  and  armies,  makes  their  name  celebrated,  and  the  like. 
To  him  they  look  to  give  them  victory  over  their  enemies,  to 
grant  them  all  the  wishes  of  their  heart,  and  to  allow  them  to 
be  succeeded  on  their  thrones  by  their  sons  and  their  sons* 
sons,  to  a  remote  posterity.  Their  usual  phrase  when  speak* 
ing  of  him  is  ''  Asshur,  my  lord."  They  represent  themselves 
as  passing  their  lives  inhis  service.  It  is  to  spread  his  w<»»hip 
that  they  carry  on  their  wars.  They  fight,  ravage,  destroy  in 
his  name.  Finally,  when  they  subdue  a  cotmtry,  they  ore 
careful  to  ^^set  up  the  emblems  of  Asahur,"  and  teach  thex>eo- 
ple  his  laws  and  his  worship. 

The  tutelage  of  Asshur  over  Assyria  is  strongly  marked  by 
the  identity  of  his  name  with  that  of  the  country,  which  in  the 
original  is  complete.^  It  is  also  indicated  by  the  curious  fact 
that,  imlike  the  other  gods,  Asshur  had  no  notorious  temple 
or  shrine  in  any  particular  city  of  Assyria,  a  sign  tiiat  his  wor- 
ship was  spread  equally  throughout  the  whole  land,  and  ^ot  to 
any  extent  localized.  As  the  national  deity,  he  had  given  name 
to  the  original  capital;^  but  even  at  Asshur  (Kileh-Sherghat) 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was  any  building  which  was 
specially  his.^  Therefore  it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture*  that 
all  the  shrines  throughout  Assyria  were  open  to  his  woiship, 
to  whatever  minor  god  they  might  happen  to  be  dedica^ied. 

In  the  inscriptions  the  Assyrians  are  constantly  described  as 
"  the  servants  of  Asshur,"  and  their  enemies  as  ^*  the  enemies 
of  Asshur."  The  Assyrian  religionis ''  the  worship  of  A«»hur." 
No  similar  phrases  are  used  with  respect  to  any  d  the  oth^ 
gods  of  the  Pantheon. 

We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  originally  the  god  Ast^ur  was 
the  great  progenitor  of  the  race,  Asshur,  the  son  of  Shem,^ 
deified.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  this  notion  was  lopt, 
and  Asshur  came  to  1^  viewed  simply  as  a  celestial  being — ^the 
first  and  highest  of  aU  the  divine  agents  who  ruled  over  heaven 
and  earth.  It  is  indicative  of  the  (c(»nparatively  speaking) 
elevated  character  of  Assyrian  polytheism  that  this  exalted 
and  awful  deity  continued  from  first  to  last  the  main  object  of 
worship,  and  was  not  superseded  in  the  thoughts  of  men  by 
the  lower  and  more  intelligible  divinities,  such  as  Shaxnas  and 
Sin,  the  Sun  and  Moon,  Nergal  the  GKxl  of  War,  Nin  the  God 
of  Hunting,  or  Vul  the  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt." 

The  favorite  emblem  imder  which  the  Assyrians  appear  to 
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have  represented  Asshur  in  their  works  of  art  was  the  winged 
circle  or  globe,  from  which  a  figure  in  a  homed  cap  is  frequently 
seen  to  issue,  sometimes  simply  holding  a  bow  (Fig.  I.),  some- 
times shooting  his  arrows  against  the  Assyrians^  enemies 
(Fig  n.).  This  emblem  has  been  variously  explained  ;i*  but 
the  most  probable  conjecture  would  seem  to  be  that  the  circle 
typifies  eternity,  while  the  wings  express  omnipresence,  and 
the  human  figure  symbolizes  wisdom  or  intelligence.  The 
emblem  appears  under  many  varieties.  Sometimes  the  figure 
which  issues  from  it  haa  no  bow,  and  is  represented  as  simply 
extending  the  right  hand  (Fig.  III.) ;  occasionally  both  hands 
are  extended,  and  the  left  holds  a  ring  or  chaplet  (Fig.  IV.). 
[PL  CXLI.,  Fig.  1.]  In  one  instance  we  see  a  very  remarkable 
variation :  for  the  complete  human  figure  is  substituted  a  mere 
pair  of  hands,  which  seem  to  come  from  behind  the  winged 
disk,  the  right  open  and  exhibiting  the  palm,  the  left  closed 
and  holding  a  bow.^  [PL  CXLI.,  Fig.  2.]  In  a  large  number 
of  cases  all  sign  of  a  person  is  dispensed  with,"  the  winged 
circle  appearing  alone,  with  the  disk  either  plain  or  ornamented. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  one  or  two  instances  where  the 
emblem  exhibits  three  human  heads  instead  of  one — ^the  central 
figure  having  on  either  side  of  it,  a  head,  which  seems  to  rest 
upon  the  feathers  of  the  wing.^    [PL  CXU. ,  Fig.  3.  ] 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  critics,  based  upon  this  form  of  the 
emblem,  that  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Assyrians,  whom  the 
winged  circle  seems  always  to  represent,  was  in  reality  a  triune 
god."  Now  certainly  the  triple  human  foi*m  is  very  remark- 
able, and  lends  a  color  to  this  conjecture;  but,  as  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing,  either  in  the  statements  of  ancient  writers,  or 
in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  so  far  as  they  have  been  deci- 
phered, to  confirm  the  supposition,  it  can  hardly  be  accepted  as 
the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  scarcely  apprehended  with  any  distinctness  even  by 
the  ancient  Jews,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  of  those 
which  primeval  revelation  made  known  throughout  the  heathen 
world.  It  is  a  fanciful  mysticism  which  finds  a  Trinity  in  the 
Eicton,  Cneph,  and  Phtha  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Oromasdes, 
Mithras,  and  Arimanius  of  the  Persians,  and  the  Monas,  Logos, 
and  Psyche  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato."  There  are  abundant 
Triads  in  ancient  mythology,  but  no  real  Trinity.  The  case  of 
Asshur  is,  however,  one  of  simple  unity.  He  is  not  even  regu- 
larly  included  in  any  Triad.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
triple  figure  shows  him  to  us  in  temporary  combination  with 
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two  other  gods,  who  may  be  exceptionally  represented  in  this 
way  rather  than  by  their  usual  emblems.  Or  the  three  heads 
may  be  merely  an  exaggeration  of  that  principle  of  repetition 
which  gives  rise  so  often  to  a  double  representation  of  a  king 
or  a  god,"  and  which  is  seen  at  Bavian  in  the  threefold  repeti- 
tion of  etnother  sacred  emblem,  the  homed  cap. 

It  is  observable  that  in  the  sculptures  the  winged  circle  is 
seldom  found  except  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
monarch.  ^*  The  great  Eling  wears  it  embroidered  upon  his 
robes,^  carries  it  engraved  upon  his  cylinder,^  represents  it 
above  his  head  in  the  rock-tablets  on  which  he  carves  his 
image,^  stands  or  kneels  in  adoration  before  it,^  fights  under 
its  shadow,**  under  its  protection  returns  victorious,^  places  it 
conspicuously  in  the  scenes  where  he  himself  is  represented  on 
his  obelisks.  3^  And  in  these  various  representations  he  makes 
the  emblem  in  a  great  measure  conform  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  himself  is  engaged  at  the  time.  Where  he  is 
fighting,  Asshur  too  has  his  arrow  on  the  string,  and  points  it 
against  the  king's  adversaries.  Where  he  is  returning  from 
victory,  with  the  disused  bow  in  the  left  hand  and  the  right 
hand  outstretched  and  elevated,  Asshur  takes  the  same  attitude. 
In  pea^.eful  scenes  the  bow  disappears  altogether.  If  the  king 
worships,  the  god  holds  out  his  hand  to  aid;  if  he  is  engaged 
in  secular  arts,  the  divine  presence  is  thought  to  be  sufficiently 
marked  by  the  circle  and  wings  without  the  human  figure. 

An  emblem  found  in  such  frequent  connection  with  the 
symbol  of  Asshur  b&  to  warrant  the  behef  that  it  was  attached 
in  a  special  way  to  his  worship,  is  the  sacred  or  symbolical 
tree.  Like  the  winged  circle,  this  emblem  has  various  forms. 
The  simplest  consists  of  a  short  pillar  springing  from  a  single 
pair  of  rams'  horns,  and  surmounted  by  a  capital  composed  of 
two  pairs  of  rams'  horns  separated  by  one,  two,  or  three  hori- 
zontal bands ;  above  which  there  is,  first,  a  scroU  resembling 
that  which  commonly  surmounts  the  winged  circle,  and  then 
a  flower,  very  much  like  the  *' honeysuckle  ornament"  of  the 
Greeks.^  More  advanced  specimens  show  the  pillar  elongated 
with  a  capital  in  the  middle  in  addition  to  the  capital  at  the 
top,  while  the  blossom  above  the  upper  capital,  and  generally 
the  stem  likewise,  throw  out  a  number  of  similar  smaller 
blossoms,  which  are  sometimes  replaced  by  flr-cones  or  pome- 
granates. [PI.  CXLI.,  Fig.  4.]  Where  the  tree  is  most  elabo- 
rately portrayed,  we  see,  besides  the  stem  and  the  blossoms,  a 
complicated  network  of  branches,  which  after  interlacing  with 
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one  another  form  a  sort  of  arch  surrounding  the  tree  itself  as 
with  a  frame.     [PI.  CXLH.,  Fig.l.] 

It  is  a  subject  of  curious  speculation,  whether  this  sacred 
tree  does  not  stand  connected  with  the  AahSrah  of  the  Phoeni. 
cians,  which  was  certainly  not  a  ' '  grove, "  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  commonly  understand  that  word.  The  Ashirah  which 
the  Jews  adopted  from  the  idolatrous  nations  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact,  was  an  artificial  structure,  originally  of 
wood,"  but  in  the  later  times  probably  of  metal,*  capable  \of 
being  "set  "in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  by  one  king,**  and 
** brought  out"  by  another.*^  It  was  a  structure  for  which 
"  hangings  "  could  be  made,"  to  cover  and  protect  it,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  was  so  far  like  a  tree  that  it  could  be  prop- 
erly said  to  be  "cut  down,"  rather  than  "  broken  "  or  other- 
wise demolished."  The  name  itself  seems  to  imply  something 
which  stood  straight  up  ;>*  and  the  conjecture  is  reasonable 
that  its  essential  element  was  "  the  straight  stem  of  a  tree,"* 
though  whether  the  idea  connected  with  the  emblem  was  of 
the  same  nature  with  that  which  underlay  the  phallic  rites  of 
the  Greeks  *  is  (to  say  the  least)  extremely  uncertain.  We 
have  no  distinct  evidence  that  the  Assyrian  sacred  tree  was  a 
real  tangible  object:  it  may  have  been,  as  Mr.  Layard  sup- 
poses, "  a  mere  type.  But  it  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  more 
likely  to  have  been  an  actual  object ; "  in  which  case  we  can- 
not but  suspect  that  it  stood  in  the  Assyrian  system  in  much 
the  same  position  as  the  Aah^rah  in  the  Phoenician,  being 
closely  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  supreme  god,"  and 
having  certainly  a  symbolic  character,  though  of  what  exact 
kind  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine. 

An  analogy  has  been  suggested  between  this  Assyrian  em- 
blem and  the  Scriptural  '*  tree  of  life,"  which  is  thought  to  be 
variously  reflected  in  the  multiform  mythology  of  the  East.*> 
Are  not  such  speculations  somewhat  over-fanciful?  There  is 
perhaps,  in  the  emblem  itself,  which  combines  the  horns  of 
the  ram — an  animal  noted  for  procreative  power— with  the 
image  of  a  fruit  or  flower-producing  tree,  ground  for  suppos- 
ing that  some  allusion  is  intended  to  the  prolific  or  generative 
energy  in  nature;  but  more  than  this  can  scarcely  be  said 
without  venturing  upon  mere  speculation.  The  time  will 
perhaps  ere  long  arrive  when,  by  the  interpretation  of  the 
mythological  tablets  of  the  Assyrians,  their  real  notions  on 
this  and  other  kindred  subjects  may  become  known  to  us. 
Till  then,  it  is  best  to  remain  content  with  such  facts  as  are 
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ascertainable,  without  seeking  to  penei?rateniystenes  at  which 
we  can  but  guess,  and  where,  even  if  we  guess  aright,  we 
cannot  know  that  we  do  so. 

The  gods  worshipped  in  Assyria  in  the  next  degree  to 
Asshur  appear  to  have  been,  in  the  early  times,  Anu  and  Yul ; 
in  the  later,  Bel,  Sin,  Sheunas,  Vul,  Nin  or  Ninip,  and  Nergal. 
Gula,  Ishtar,  and  £eltis  were  favorite  goddesses.  Hoa,  Nebo, 
and  Merodach,  though  occasional  objects  of  worship,  more 
especially  imder  the  later  empire,  were  in  far  less  repute  in 
Assyria  than  in  Babylonia;  and  the  two  last-named  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  former 
country  from  the  latter  during  the  historical  period.*^ 

For  the  special  characteristics  of  these  vaiious  gods — com- 
mon objects  of  worship  to  the  Assyriems  and  the  Babylonians 
from  a  very  remote  epoch — ^the  reader  is  referred  to  the  first 
part  of  this  volume,  where  their  several  attributes  and  their 
position  in  the  Clialdaean  Pantheon  have  been  noted.*^  The 
general  resemblance  of  the  two  religious  systems  is  such,  that 
aJmiost  everything  which  has  been  stated  with  respect  to  the 
gods  of  the  First  Empire  may  be  taken  us  applying  equally  to 
those  Qf  the  Second ;  and  the  reader  is  requested  to  make  this 
application  in  all  cases,  except  where  some  shade  of  diilerence, 
more  or  less  strongly  marked,  shall  be  pointed  out.  In  the 
following  pages,  without  repeating  what  has  been  said  in  the 
first  part  of  this  volume,  some  account  will  be  given  of  the 
worship  of  the  principal  gods  in  Assyria  and  of  the  chief 
temples  dedicated  to  their  sei'vice. 

ANU. 

The  worship  of  Anu  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Assyria  from  Babylonia  during  the  times  of  Chaldaean  suprem- 
acy which  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  independent 
Assyrian  kingdom.  Shamas-Vul,  the  son  of  Ismi-Dagon,  king 
of  Chaldsea,  built  a  temple  to  Anu  and  Vul  at  Asshur,  which 
was  then  the  Assyrian  capital,  about  B.C.  1820.  An  inscription 
of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  states  that  this  temple  lasted  for  621  years, 
when,  having  fallen  into  decay,  it  was  taken  down  by  Asshur- 
dayan,  his  own  great-grandfather.*'*  Its  site  remained 
vacant  for  sixty  years.  Then  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  rebuilt  the  temple  more  magnificently  than 
before;**  and  from  that  time  it  seems  to  have  remained 
among  the  principal  shrines  in  Assyria.  It  was  from  a  tradi- 
tion connected  with  this  ancient  temple  of  Shamas-Yul,  that 
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Aeshur  in  later  times  acquired  the  name  of  Telan6,  or  *^  the 
Mound  of  Anu,"  which  it  bears  in  Stephen.** 

Anu^s  place  among  the  **  Great  Gods"  of  Assyria  is  not  so 
well  marked  as  that  of  many  other  divinities.  His  name  does 
not  occur  as  an  element  in  the  names  of  kings  or  of  other 
important  personages.  He  is  omitted  altogether  from  many 
solemn  invocations.^  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  ib  one  of  the 
gods  whose  emblems  were  worn  by  the  king  and  inscribed 
upon  the  rock-tablets.^^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  he 
occurs  in  lists,  he  is  invariably  placed  directly  after  Asshur ;  ^ 
and  he  is  often  coupled  witii  that  deity  in  a  way  which  is 
strongly  indicative  of  his  exalted  character.  Tiglath-Pileser 
L,  though  omitting  him  from  his  opening  invocation,  speaks 
of  him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  great  Inscription,  as  his  lord 
and  protector  in  the  next  place  to  Asshur.  Asshur-izir-pal 
uses  expressions  as  if  he  were  Ann's  special  votary,  calling 
himself  **him  who  honors  Anu,"  or  *'hun  who  honors  Anu 
and  Dagan."*^  His  son,  the  Black-Obelisk  king,  assigns  him 
the  second  place  in  the  invocation  of  thirteen  gods  with  which 
he  begins  his  record.*^  The  kings  of  the  Lower  Dynasty  do 
not  generally  hold  him  in  much  repute;  Sargon,  however,  is 
an  exception,  perhaps  because  his  own  name  closely  resembled 
that  of  a  god  mentioned  as  one  of  Ann's  sons.*^  Sargon  not 
unfrequently  glorifies  Anu,  couphng  him  with  Bel  or  Bil,  the 
second  god  of  the  first  Triad.  He  even  made  Anu  the  tute- 
lary god  of  one  of  the  gates  of  his  new  city,  Bit-Sargina 
(Khorsabad),  joimng  him  in  this  capacity  with  the  goddess 
Ishtar. 

Anu  had  but  few  temples  in  Assyria.  He  seems  to  have  had 
none  at  either  Nineveh  or  Calah,  and  none  of  any  importance 
in  all  Assyria,  except  that  at  Asshur.  There  is,  however, 
reason,  to  believe  that  he  was  occasionally  honored  with  a 
shrine  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  another  deity.^ 

BIL,   or  BEL. 

The  classical  writers  represent  Bel  as  Specially  a  Babylonian 
god,  and  scarcely  mention  his  worship  by  the  Assyrians ; "  but 
the  monuments  show  that  the  true  Bel  (called  in  the  fixst  part  of 
this  volume  Bel-Nimrod)  was  worshipped  at  least  as  much  in 
the  northern  as  in  the  southern  country.  Indeed,  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  the  Assyrians,  as  a  nation,  were 
especially  entitled  by  their  monarchs  **  the  people  of  Belus; "  ** 
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and  the  same  periphrasis  was  in  use  during  the  period  of  the 
Lower  Empire.**  According  to  some  authorities,  a  particular 
quarter  of  the  city  of  Nineveh  was  denominated  "the  city  of 
Belus ; "  "  which  would  imply  that  it  was  in  a  peculiar  way  un- 
der his  protection.  The  word  Bel  does  not  occur  very  fre- 
quently as  an  element  in  royal  names ;  it  was  borne,  however, 
by  at  least  three  early  Assyrian  kings ;  ^  and  there  is  evidence 
that  in  later  times  it  entered  as  an  element  into  the  names  of 
leading i>ersonage8,  with  almost  as  much  frequency  as  Asshur." 

The  high  i-ank  of  Bel  in  Assyria  is  very  strongly  marked. 
In  the  invocations  his  place  is  either  the  third  or  the  second. 
The  former  is  his  proper  position,  but  occasionally  Anu  is 
omitted,  and  the  name  of  Bel  follows  immediately  on  that  of 
Asshur.**  In  one  or  two  places  he  is  made  third,  notwithstand- 
ing that  Anu  is  omitted,  Shamas,  the  Sun-god,  being  advanced 
over  his  head ;  ^  but  this  is  very  unusual. 

The  worship  of  Bel  in  the  earliest  Assyrian  times  is  marked 
by  the  royal  names  of  Bel-sumili-kapi  and  Bel-lush,  borne  by 
two  of  the  most  ancient  kings.^i  He  had  a  temple  at  Asshur 
in  conjunction  with  H  or  Ea,  which  must  have  been  of  great 
antiquity,  for  by  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  (B.C.  1130)  it 
had  fallen  to  decay  and  required  a  complete  restoration,  which 
it  received  from  that  monarch.®*  He  had  another  temple  at 
Calah;  besides  which  he  had  four  "arks"  or  "tabernacles,'* 
the  emplacement  of  which  is  uncertain. ••  Among  the  latter 
kings,  Sargon  especially  paid  him  honor.  Besides  coupling 
him  with  Anu  in  his  royal  titles,  he  dedicated  to  him — in  con- 
jimction  with  Beltis,  his  wife — one  of  the  gates  of  his  city,  and 
in  many  passages  he  ascribes  his  royal  authority  to  the  favor 
of  Bel  and  Merodach.**  He  also  calls  Bel,  in  the  dedication  of 
the  eastern  gate  at  £[horsabad,  "  the  establisher  of  the  founda- 
tions of  his  city.''  * 

It  may  be  suspected  that  the  homed  cap,  which  was  no 
doubt  a  general  emblem  of  divinity,  was  also  in  an  especial 
way  the  symbol  of  this  god.  Esarhaddon  states  that  he  setup 
over  "the  image  of  his  majesty  the  emblems  of  Asshur,  the 
Sun,  Bel,  Nin,  and  Ishtar.''  ••  The  other  kings  always  include 
Bel  among  the  chief  objects  of  their  worship.  We  should  thus 
exi)ect  to  find  his  emblem  among  those  which  the  kings  spe- 
cially affected ;  and  as  all  the  other  common  emblems  are  as- 
signed to  distinct  gods  with  tolerable  certainty,  the  homed 
cap  alone  remaining  doubtful,  the  most  reasonable  conjecture 
seems  to  be  that  it  was  BePs  symbol.*^ 
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It  has  been  assumed  in  some  quarters  that  the  Bel  of  the 
Asdyrians  was  identical  with  the  Phoenician  Dagon.®  A  word 
which  reads  Da-gan  is  found  in  the  native  lists  of  divinities, 
and  in  one  place  the  explanation  attached  seems  to  show  that 
the  term  was  among  the  titles  of  Bel.^  But  this  verbal  resem- 
blance between  the  name  Dagon  and  one  of  Bel's  titles  is  prob- 
ably a  mere  accident,  and  affords  no  ground  for  assuming  any 
connection  between  tiie  two  gods,  who  have  nothii^  in  com- 
mon one  with  the  other.  The  Bel  of  the  Assyrians  was  cer- 
tainly not  their  Fish-god ;  nor  had  his  epithet  Da-gan  any  real 
connection  with  the  word  dag,  n,  ''a  fish."  To  speak  of 
**  Bel-Dagon  "  is  thus  to  mislead  the  ordinary  reader,  who  nat- 
urally supposes  from  the  term  that  he  is  to  identify  the  great 
god  Belus,  the  second  deity  of  the  first  Triad,  with  the  fish 
forms  upon  the  sculptures. 

HSA,  or  HOA. 

Hea,  or  Hoa,  the  third  god  of  the  first  Triad,  was  not  a  prom- 
inent object  of  worship  in  Assyria.  Asshur-izir-pal  mentions 
him  as  having  allotted  to  the  four  thousand  deities  of  heaven 
and  earth  the  senses  of  hearing?  seeing,  and  understanding ; 
and  then,  stating  that  the  four  thousemd  deities  had  trans- 
ferred all  these  senses  to  himself,  proceeds  to  take  Hoa's  titles, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  identify  himself  with  the  god.™  His  son, 
Shalmaneser  II.,  the  Black-Obelisk  king,  gives  Hoa  his  proper 
place  in  his  opening  invocation,  mentioning  him  between  Bel 
and  Sin.  Sargon  puts  one  of  the  gates  of  his  new  city  under 
Hoa'scare,  joining  him  with  Bilat  Hi — **the  mistress  of  the 
gods  "—who  is,  perhaps,  the  Sun-goddess,  Quia.  Sennacherib, 
after  a  successful  expedition  across  a  portion  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  offers  sacrifice  to  Hoa  on  the  seashore,  presenting  him 
with  a  golden  boat,  a  golden  fish,  and  a  golden  coffer.  But 
these  are  exceptional  instances;  and  on  the  whole  it  is  evident 
that  in  Assyria  Hoa  was  not  a  favorite  god.  The  serpent, 
which  is  his  emblem,  though  found  on  the  black  stones  re- 
cording benefactions,  and  frequent  on  the  Babylonian  cylin- 
der-seals, is  not  adopted  by  the  Assyrian  kings  among  the  di- 
vine symbols  which  they  wetw,  or  among  those  which  they 
inscribe  above  their  effigies.  The  word  Hoa  does  not  enter  as 
an  element  into  Assyrian  names.  The  kings  rarely  invoke 
him.  So  far  as  we  can  teU,  he  had  but  two  temples  in  Assy- 
ria, one  at  Asshur  (Kileh-Sherghat)  and  the  other  at  Calah 
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(Nimrud).  Perhaps  the  devotion  of  the  Assyrians  to  Nin— the 
tutelary  god  of  their  kings  and  of  their  capital— who  in  so 
many  respects  resembled  Hoa,"  caused  the  worship  of  Hoa  to 
decline  stnd  that  of  Nin  gradually  to  supersede  it. 

MYLITTA,  or  BKLTIS. 

Beltis,  the  **Great  Mother,"  the  feminine  counterpart  of  Bel, 
ranlTPd  in  Assyria  next  to  the  Triad  consisting  of  Anu,  Bel, 
and  Hoa.  She  is  generally  mentioned  in  close  connection  with 
Bel,  her  husband,  in  the  Assyrian  records.  She  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  in  Assyria  as  especially  **the  queen 
of  fertility,"  or  **  fecundity,"  and  so  as  "the  queen  of  the 
lands, "  "2  thus  resembling  the  Greek  Demeter,  who,  like  Beltis, 
was  known  as  *'  the  Great  Mother."  Sargon  placed  one  of  his 
gates  under  the  protection  of  Beltis  in  conjunction  with  her 
husband,  Bel;  and  Asshur-bani-pal,  his  great-grandson,  re- 
paired and  rededicated  to  her  a  temple  at  Nineveh,  which 
stood  on  the  great  mound  of  Koyunjik.w  She  had  another 
temple  at  Asshur,  and  probably  a  third  at  Calah.''*  She  seems 
to  have  been  really  known  as  Beltis  in  Assyria,  and  as  Mylitta 
(Mulita)  in  Babylonia,  though  we  should  naturally  have 
gathered  the  reverse  from  the  extant  classical  notices.^* 

SIN,  or  THE  MOON. 

Sin,  the  Moon-god,  ranked  next  to  Beltis  in  Assyrian  my- 
thology, and  his  place  is  thus  either  fifth  or  sixth  in  the  full 
lists,  according  as  Beltis  is,  or  is  not,  inserted.  His  worship 
in  the  time  of  the  early  empire  appears  from  the  invocation  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  where  he  occurs  in  the  third  place,  between 
Bel  and  Shamas.^^  [PI.  CXLII.,  Fig.  2.]  His  emblem,  the  cres- 
cent, was  worn  by  Asshur-izir-pal,"  and  is  found  wherever  di- 
vine symbols  are  inscribed  over  their  effigies  by  the  Assyrian 
kings.  There  is  no  sign  which  is  more  frequent  on  the 
cylinder-seals,  whether  Babylonian  or  Assyrian,"  and  it 
would  thus  seem  that  Sin  was  among  the  most  popular  of 
Assyria's  deities.  His  name  occurs  sometimes,  though  not  so 
frequently  as  some  others,  in  the  appellations  of  important 
personages,  as  e.  g.  in  that  of  Sennacherib,  which  is  explained 
to  mean  **  Sin  multiplies  brethren."  Sargon,  who  thus  named 
one  of  his  sons,  appears  to  have  been  specially  attached  to 
the  worship  of  Sin,  to  whom,  in  conjunction  with  Shamas,  he 
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built  a  temple  at  Khorsabad,'^  and  to  whom  he  assigned  the 
second  place  among  the  tutelary  deities  of  his  city.®° 

The  Assyrian  monarchs  appear  to  have  had  a  curious  be- 
lief in  the  special  antiquity  of  the  Moon-god.  When  they 
wished  to  mark  a  very  remote  period,  they  used  the  expres- 
sion ** from  the  origin  of  the  god  Sin.""  This  is  perhaps  a 
trace  of  the  ancient  connection  of  Assyria  with  Babylonia, 
where  the  earliest  capital,  Ur,  was  under  the  Moon-god^s  pro- 
tection, and  the  most  primeval  temple  was  dedicated  to  his 
honor.  ^" 

Only  two  temples  are  known  to  have  been  erected  to  Sin  in 
Assyria.  One  is  that  already  mentioned  as  dedicated  by 
Sargon  at  Bit-Sargina  (Khorsabad)  to  the  Sun  and  Moon  in 
conjunction.  The  other  was  at  Calah,  and  in  that  Sin  had  no 
associate. 

SHABIAS. 

Shamas,  the  Sun-god,  though  in  rank  inferior  to  Sin,  seems 
to  have  been  a  still  more  favorite  and  more  universal  object  of 
worship.  From  many  passages  we  should  have  gathered  that 
he  was  second  only  to  Asshur  in  the  estimation  of  the  Assyr- 
ian monarchs,  who  sometimes  actually  place  him  above  Bel 
in  their  lists.®*  His  emblem,  the  four-rayed  orb,  is  worn  by 
the  king  upon  his  neck,^  and  seen  more  commonly  than 
almost  any  other  upon  the  cylinder-seals.  It  is  even  in  some 
instances  united  with  that  of  Asshur,  the  central  circle  of  As- 
shur's  emblem  being  marked  by  the  fourfold  rays  of  Shamas.^ 

The  worship  of  Shamas  was  ancient  in  Assyria.  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I.  not  only  names  him  in  his  invocation,  but  represents 
himself  as  ruling  especially  imder  his  auspices*^  Asshur-izir- 
pal  mentions  Asshur  and  Shamas  as  the  tutelary  deities  under 
whose  influence  he  carried  on  his  various  wars.^  His  son, 
the  Black-Obelisk  king,  assigns  to  Shamas  his  proper  place 
among  the  gods  whose  feivor  he  invokes  at  the  commencement 
of  his  long  Inscription.^  The  kings  of  the  Lower  Empire 
were  even  more  devoted  to  him  than  their  predecessors.  Sar- 
gon dedicated  to  him  the  noi'th  gate  of  his  city,  in  conjunction 
with  Yul,  the  god  of  the  air,  built  a  temple  to  him  at  Khorsa- 
bad in  conjunction  with  Sin,  and  assigned  him  the  thii*d  place 
among  the  tutelary  deities  of  his  new  town.  ^  Sennacherib  and 
Esarhaddon  mention  his  name  next  to  Asshur's  in  passages 
where  they  enxmierate  the  gods  whom  they  regard  as  their 
chief  protectors. 
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Excepting  at  Khorsabad,  where  he  had  a  temple  (as  above 
mentioned)  in  conjunction  with  Sin,  Shamas  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  special  buildings  dedicated  to  his  honor.** 
His  images  are,  however,  often  noticed  in  the  lists  of  idols, 
and  it  is  probable  therefore  that  he  received  worship  in 
temples  dedicated  to  other  deities.  His  emblem  is  generally 
found  conjoined  with  that  of  the  moon,  the  two  being  placed 
side  by  side,  or  the  one  directly  xmder  the  other.  [PL  CXUL, 
Mg.  3.] 

VUL,  or  IVA. 

This  god,  whose  name  is  still  so  uncertain,**  was  known  in 
Assyria  from  times  anterior  to  the  independence,  a  temple 
having  been  raised  in  his  sole  honor  at  Asshur,"  the  original 
Assyrian  capital,  by  Shamas- Vul,  the  son  of  the  ChaldaBan 
king  Ismi-Dagon,  besides  the  temple  (already  mentioned)* 
which  the  same  monarch  dedicated  to  him  in  conjimction 
with  Anu.  These  buildings  having  fallen  to  ruin  by  the  time 
of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  were  by  him  rebuilt  from  their  base; 
and  Vul,  who  was  worshipped  in  both,  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  by  that  monarch  as  one  of  his  special  **  guardian 
deities.""*  In  the  Black-Obelisk  invocation  Vul  holds  the 
place  intermediate  between  Sin  and  Shamas,  and  on  the  same 
monument  is  recorded  the  fact  that  the  king  who  erected  it 
held,  on  one  occasion,  a  festival  to  Vul  in  conjunction  with 
Asshur.*  Sargon  names  Vul  in  the  fourth  place  among  the 
tutelary  deities  of  his  city,**  and  dedicates  to  him  the  north 
gate  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun-god,  Shamas.*'  Sennacherib 
speaks  of  hurling  thunder  on  his  enemies  like  Vul,*  and  other 
kings  use  similar  expressions."*  The  term  Vul  was  frequently 
employed  as  an  element  in  royal  and  other  names;  ^^  and  the 
emblem  which  seems  to  have  symbolized  him — ^the  double  or 
triple  bolt  *°* — appears  constantly  among  those  worn  by  the 
kings, *'*'  and  engraved  above  their  heads  on  the  rock-tablets.*'^ 
[PI.  CXLn.,  Fig.  4.] 

Vul  had  a  temple  at  Calah  ^  besides  the  two  temples  in 
which  he  received  worship  at  Asshur.  It  was  dedicated  to 
him  in  conjunction  with  the  goddess  Shala,  who  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  as  his  wife. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  we  can  recognize  any  repre- 
sentations of  Vul  in  the  Assyrian  remains.  Perhaps  the  figure 
with  four  wings  and  a  homed  cap,*^  who  wields  a  thunderbolt 
in  either  hand,  and  attacks  therewith  the  monf^ter,  half  lion. 


Vol.  I. 


ot  Uh  time  oi  Bvgoa 

EUdd  of  ft  ipMnou  (KhwnUd). 
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half  eagle,  which  is  known  to  us  from  the  Nimrod  sculptures, 
may  be  intended  for  this  deity.  If  so,  it  will  be  reasonable  also 
to  recognize  him  in  the  figure  with  uplifted  foot,  sometimes 
perched  upon  an  ox,  and  bearing,  Uke  the  other,  one  or  two 
thunderbolts,  which  occasionally  occurs  upon  the  cylinders.^"* 
It  is  uncertain,  however,  whether  the  former  of  these  figures 
is  not  one  of  the  many  different  representations  of  Nin,  the 
Assyrian  Hercules ;  and,  should  that  prove  the  true  explana- 
tion in  the  one  case,  no  very  great  confidence  could  be  felt  in 
the  suggested  identification  in  the  other. 

OULA. 

Gula,  the  Sun-goddess,  does  not  occupy  a  very  high  position 
among  the  deities  of  Assyria.  Her  emblem,  indeed,  the  eight- 
rayed  disk,  is  borne,  together  with  her  husband's,  by  the 
Assyrian  monarchs,^'^  and  is  inscribed  on  the  rock-tablets,  on 
the  stones  recording  benefactions,  and  on  the  cylinder-seals, 
with  remarkable  frequency.  But  her  name  occurs  rarely  in 
the  inscriptions,  and,  where  it  is  found,  appears  low  down  in 
the  lists.  In  the  Black-Obelisk  invocation,  out  of  thirteen 
deities  liamed,  she  is  the  'twelfth.^*^^  Elsewhere  she  scarcely 
appears,  unless  in  inscriptions  of  a  purely  religious  character. 
Perhaps  she  was  commonly  regarded  as  so  much  one  with  her 
husband  that  a  separate  and  distinct  mention  of  her  seemed 
not  to  be  requisite. 

Gula  is  known  to  have  had  at  least  two  temples  in  Assyria. 
One  of  these  was  at  Asshur,  where  she  was  worshipped  in 
combination  with  ten  other  deities,  of  whom  one  only,  Ishtar, 
was  of  high  rank.io*  The  other  was  at  Calah,  where  her  hus- 
band had  also  a  temple."^  She  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with 
Bilat'Ili^  **the  mistress  of  the  gods,"  to  whom  Sargon  dedi- 
cated one  of  his  gates  in  conjunction  with  Hoa.^" 

NiNiP,  or  NlN. 

Among  the  gods  of  the  second  order,  there  is  none  whom  the 
Assyrians  worshipped  with  more  devotion  than  Nin,  or  Ninip. 
In  traditions  which  are  probably  ancient,  the  race  of  their 
kings  was  derived  from  him,^^  and  after  him  was  called  the 
mighty  city  which  ultimately  became  their  capital.  As  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.  the  nan^e  of  Nin  was  used  as  an 
element  in  royal  appellations;^^  and  the  fii'st  king  who  has 
left  us  an  historical  inscription  regarded  himself  as  being  in 
23 
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an  especial  way  under  Nin's  guardianship.  Tiglath-Pileser  I. 
is  **  the  illustrious  prince  whom  Asshur  and  Nin  have  exalted 
to  the  utmost  wishes  of  his  heart. "  "*  He  speaks  of  Nin  some- 
times singly,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  Asshur,  as  his 
*  *  guardian  deity. "  *^  Nin  and  Nergal  make  his  weapons  sharp 
for  him,  and  imder  Nin's  auspices  the  fiercest  heasts  of  the 
field  fall  heneath  them."*  Asshur-izir-pal  built  him  a  magnifi- 
cent temple  at  Nimrud  (Calah).^"  Shamas-Vul,  the  grandson 
of  this  king,  dedicated  to  him  the  obelisk  which  he  set  up  at 
that  place  in  commemoration  of  his  victories.  ^"  Sargon  placed 
his  newly-built  city  in  part  under  his  protection,  ^i*  and  spe- 
cially invoked  him  to  guard  his  magnificent  palace.^  The  or- 
namentation of  that  edifice  indicated  in  a  very  striking  way 
the  reverence  of  the  builder  for  this  god,  whose  symbol,  the 
winged  buU,i8^  guarded  all  its  main  gateways,  and  who  seems 
to  have  been  actually  represented  by  the  figure  strangling  a 
lion,  so  conspicuous  on  the  Hareem  portal  facing  the  great 
court.  ^^  Nor  did  Sargon  regard  Nin  as  his  protector  only  in 
peace.  He  ascribed  to  his  influence  the  successful  issue  of  his 
wars;  and  it  is  probably  to  indicate  the  belief  which  he  enter- 
tained on  this  point  that  he  occasionally  placed  Nin's  emblems 
on  the  sculptures  representing  his  expeditions.  ^^  Sennacherib, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Sargon,  appears  to  have  had  much  the 
same  feelings  towards  Nin  as  his  f  atlier,  since  in  his  buildings  he 
gave  the  same  prominence  to  the  winged  bull  and  to  the  figure 
strangling  the  lion;  placing  the  former  at  almost  all  his  door- 
ways, and  giving  the  latter  a  conspicuous  position  on  the  grand 
facade  of  his  chief  palace.^  Esarhaddon  relates  that  he  con- 
tinued in  the  worship  of  Nin,  setting  up  his  emblem  over  his 
own  royal  effigy,  together  with  those  of  Asshur,  Shamas,  Bel, 
and  Ishtar.^ 

It  appears  at  first  sight  as  if,  notwithstanding  the  general 
prominency  of  Nin  in  the  Assyrian  religious  system,  there  waa 
one  respect  in  which  he  stood  below  a  considerable  number  of 
the  gods.  We  seldom  find  his  name  tised  openly  as  an  element 
in  the  royal  appellations.  In  the  list  of  kings  three  only  wiU 
be  found  with  names  into  which  the  term  Nin  enters.^  But 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  case  of  this  god,  it  was 
usual  to  speak  of  him  under  a  periphrasis;^*'  and  this  peri- 
phrasis entered  into  names  in  lieu  of  the  god's  proper  designa- 
tion. Five  kings  (if  this  be  admitted)  may  be  regarded  as 
named  after  him,  which  is  as  large  a  number  as  wo  find  named 
after  any  god  but  Vul  and  Asshur. 
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The  principal  temples  known  to  have  l>een  dedicated  to  Nin 
in  Assyria  were  at  Calah,  the  modem  Nimrud.  There  the 
vast  structure  at  the  north-western  angle  of  the  great  mound, 
including  the  pyramidical  eminence  which  is  the  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  ruins,  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  honor 
of  Nin  by  Asshur-izir-pal,  the  builder  of  the  North- West 
Pfidace.  We  can  have  little  doubt  that  this  building  represents 
the  **busta  Nini"  of  the  clasical  writers,  the  place  where 
Ninus  (Nin  or  Nin-ip),  who  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the 
hero-founder  of  the  nation,  was  interred  and  specially  wor- 
shipped. Nin  had  also  a  second  temple  in  this  town,  which 
bore  the  name  of  Bit-kura  (or  Beth-kura),  as  the  other  one  did 
of  Bit-zira  (or  Beth-zira).^*  It  seems  to  have  been  from  the 
fane  of  Beth-2dra  that  Nin  had  the  title  Pal-zira,  which  forms 
a  substitute  for  Nin,  as  already  noticed,**  in  one  of  the  royal 
names. 

MERODACH. 

Most  of  the  early  kings  of  Assyria  mention  Merodach  in  their 
opening  invocations,  and  we  sometimes  find  an  allusion  in  their 
inscriptions,  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  viewed  as  a 
god  of  great  power.  ^**  But  he  is  decidedly  not  a  favorite  object 
of  worship  in  Assyria  until  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
Vul-lush  in.  indeed  claims  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  him  a 
prominent  place  in  the  Assyrian  Pantheon ;  ^^  and  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  the  Babylonian  expeditions  of  this  monarch 
furnished  the  impulse  which  led  to  a  modification  in  this  re- 
spect of  the  Assyrian  religious  system.  The  later  kings,  Sar- 
gon  and  his  successors,  maintain  the  worship  introduced  by 
Vul-lush.  Sargon  habitually  regards  his  power  as  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  combined  favor  of  Merodach  and  Asshur,^** 
while  Esarhaddon  sculptures  Merodach's  emblem,  together  with 
that  of  Asshur,  over  the  images  of  foreign  gods  brought  to  him 
by  a  suppliant  prince. '•*  No  temple  to  Merodach,  is,  however, 
known  to  have  existed  in  Assyria,  even  rmder  the  later  kings. 

{  His  name,  however,  was  not  infrequently  used  as  an  element 

\  in  the  appellations  of  Assyrians.  *•• 

NERQAL. 


I 


1 


Among  the  Minor  gods,  Nergal  is  one  whom  the  Assyrians 
seem  to  have  regarded  with  extraordinary  revoren(!e.  He 
was  the  divine  ancestor  from  whom  the  monarchs  loved  to 


\ 
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boast  that  they  derived  their  descent — the  line  being  traceable, 
according  to  Sargon,  through  three  hundred  and  fifty  genera- 
tions.^*^ They  symbolized  him  by  the  winged  lion  with  a  hu- 
man head/**  or  possibly  sometimes  by  the  mere  natural  lion  ;^*^ 
and  it  was  to  mark  their  confident  dependence  on  his  pro- 
tection that  they  made  his  emblems  so  conspicuous  in  their 
palaces.  Nin  and  Nergal — ^the  gods  of  war  and  hunting,  the 
occupations  in  which  the  Assyrian  monarchs  passed  theii' 
lives — were  tutelary  divinities  of  the  race,  the  life,  and  the 
homes  of  the  kings,  who  associate  the  two  equally  in  their  in- 
scriptions and  their  sculptures. 

Nergal,  though  thus  honored  by  the  frequent  mention  of  his 
name  and  erection  of  his  emblem,  did  not  (so  far  as  appears) 
often  receive  the  tribute  of  a  temple.  Sennacherib  dedicated 
one  to  him  at  Tarbisi  (now  Sherif-khan),  near  BIhorsabad ;  ^* 
and  he  may  have*  had  another  at  Calah  (Nimrud),  of  which  he 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  **  resident  gods."  "•  But  gener- 
ally it  would  seem  that  the  Assyrians  were  content  to  pay  him 
honor  in  other  ways  ^^  without  constructing  special  buildings 
devoted  exclusively  to  his  worship. 

ISHTAR. 

Ishtar  was  very  generally  worshipped  by  the  Assyrian  mon- 
archs, who  called  her  "'  their  lady,"  and  sometimes  in  their  in- 
vocations coupled  her  with  the  supreme  god  Asshur.^"  She 
had  a  very  ancient  temple  at  Asshur,  the  primeval  capital, 
which  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  repaired  and  beautified.^"  Asshur- 
izir-pal  built  her  a  second  temple  at  Nineveh,  ^*^  and  she  had 
a  third  at  Arbela,  which  Asshur-bani-pal  states  that  he  re- 
stored. ^**  Sargon  placed  imder  her  protection,  conjointly  with 
Anu,  the  western  gate  of  his  city ;  and  his  son,  Sennacherib, 
seems  to  have  viewed  Asshur  and  Ishtai*  as  the  special  guar- 
dians of  his  progeny.^**  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  great  hunting 
king,  was  a  devotee  of  the  goddess,  whom  he  I'egarded  as  pre- 
siding over  his  special  diversion,  the  chase. 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  the  Assyrian  worship  of  Ishtar 
is  the  local  character  assigned  to  her.  The  Ishtar  of  Nineveh 
is  distinguished  from  the  Ishtar  of  Arbela,  and  both  from  the 
Ishtar  of  Babylon,  separate  addresses  being  made  to  them  in 
one  and  the  same  invocation.  ^*^  It  would  appear  that  in  this 
case  there  was,  more  decidedly  than  in  any  other,  an  identifi- 
cation of  the  divinity  with  her  idols,  from  which  resulted  the 
multiplication  of  one  goddess  into  many. 
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The  name  of  Ishtar  appears  to  have  heen  rarely  used  in 
Assyria  in  royal  or  other  appellations.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  this  fact,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  in  Phoenicia 
Astarte,  which  corresponds  closely  to  Ishtar,  is  found  repeat- 
edly as  an  element  in  the  royal  titles.^' 

NEBO. 

Nebo  must  have  been  acknowledged  as  a  god  by  the  Assyr- 
ians from  very  ancient  times,  for  his  name  occurs  as  an  ele- 
ment in  a  royal  appellation  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century 
B.  c.^**  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  very  little  worshipped 
till  the  time  of  Vul-lush  III.,  who  first  brought  him  promi- 
nently forward  in  the  Pantheon  of  Assyria  after  an  expedition 
which  he  conducted  into  Babylonia,  where  Nebo  had  always 
been  in  high  favor.  Vul-lush  set  up  two  statues  to  Nebo  at 
Calah  "•  and  probably  built  him  the  temple  there  which  waa 
known  as  Bit-Saggil,  or  Beth-Saggil,  from  whence  the  god  de- 
rived one  of  his  appellations."^  He  did  not  receive  much 
honor  from  Sargon;  but  both  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon 
held  him  in  considerable  reverence,  the  latter  even  placing  him 
above  Merodach  in  an  important  invocation."*  Asshur-bani- 
pal  also  paid  him  considerable  respect,  mentioning  him  and 
his  wife  Warmita,  as  the  deities  under  whose  auspices  he  un- 
dertook certain  literary  labors.i*" 

It  is  curious  that  Nebo,  though  he  may  thus  almost  be  called 
a  late  importation  into  Assyria,  became  under  the  Later  Dy- 
nasty (apparently)  one  of  most  popular  of  the  gods.  In  the 
latter  portion  of  the  list  of  Eponyms  obtained  from  the  cele- 
brated "Canon,"  we  find  Nebo  an  element  in  the  names  as 
frequently  as  any  other  god  excepting  Asshur.  Eegarding 
this  as  a  test  of  popularity  we  should  say  that  Asshur  held  the 
first  place;  but  that  his  supremacy  was  closely  contested  by 
Bel  and  Nebo,  who  were  held  in  nearly  equal  repute,  both  be- 
ing far  in  advance  of  any  other  deity. 

Besides  these  principal  gods,  the  Assyrians  acknowledged 
and  worshipped  a  vast  number  of  minor  divinities,  of  whom, 
however,  some  few  only  appear  to  deserve  special  mention. 
It  may  be  noticed  in  the  first  place,  as  a  remarkable  feature 
of  this  people's  mythological  system,  that  each  imi)ortant  god 
was  closely  associated  with  a  goddess,  who  is  commonly  called 
his  wife,  but  who  yet  does  not  take  rank  in  the  Pantheon  at 
all  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  her  husband.**"*    Some  of 
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these  goddesses  have  been  already  mentioned,  as  Beltis,  the 
feminine  counterpart  of  Bel;  Gula,  the  Sun-goddess,  the  wife  i 
of  Shtunas ;  and  Ishtar,  who  is  sometimes  represented  as  the 
wife  of  Nebo."*  To  the  same  class  belong  Sheruha,  the  wife 
of  Asshur;  Anata  or  Anuta,  the  wife  of  Anu;  Dav-Kina,  the 
wife  of  Hea  or  Hoa;  Shala,  the  wife  of  Vul  or  Iva;  Zir-banit, 
the  wife  of  Merodach ;  and  Laz,  the  wife  of  Nergal.  Nin,  the 
Assyrian  Hercules,  and  Sin,  the  Moon-god,  have  also  wives, 
whose  proper  names  are  unknown,  but  who  are  entitled  re-  i 
spectively  **  the  Queen  of  the  Land  "  and  **  the  gieat  Lady." ^ 
Nebo's  wife,  according  to  most  of  the  Liscriptions,  is  Warmita ; 
but  occasionally,  as  above  remarked,  "**  this  name  is  replaced 
by  that  of  Ishtar.  A  tabular  view  of  the  gods  and  goddesses, 
thus  far,  will  probably  be  found  of  use  by  the  reader  towards 
obtaining  a  clear  conception  of  the  Assyrian  Pantheon:— 

Table  of  the  Chief  Assyrian  Deities,  arranged  in  their  proper 

order. 


Qods. 

Correspondent  GkxldeeseB* 

Chief  Seat  of  Worship  (if  any). 

Asshur     . 

Sherulia. 

Anu     .    . 
B«l .     .     . 
Noa.    .     . 

Anuta 

Beltis 

Dav-Kina 

Asshur  (Kileh-Sherghat). 
Asshur,  Calah  (Nimrud). 
Asshur,  Calah. 

Sin  .    .    . 

Shamas    . 
Vul.    .    . 

"  The  Great  Lady  "   .    . 

Gula 

Shala 

Calah,  Bit-Sargma  (Khor- 

sabad). 
Bit-Sargina. 
Asshur,  Calah. 

Nin .    .    . 
Merodach 
Nergal.    . 
Nebo  .    . 

"The  Queen  of  theLand," 
Zir-Banit. 

Laz 

Warmita  (Ishtar  ?)    .    . 

Calah,  Nineveh. 

Tarbisi  (Sherif-Khan). 
Calah. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  general  Assyrian  practice  to 
unite  together  in  the  same  worship,  under  the  same  roof,  the 
female  and  the  male  principle. ^^  The  female  deities  had  in 
fact,  for  the  most  part,  an  unsubstantial  character ;  they  were 
ordinarily  the  mere  reflex  image  of  the  male,  and  consequ^itly 
could  not  stand  alone,  but  required  the  support  of  the  stronger 
sex  to  give  them  something  of  substance  and  reality.  This 
was  the  general  rule ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  not  without 
certain  exceptions.  Ishtar  appears  almost  always  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  imattached  divinity ;  ^^  while  Beltis  and  Quia  aro 
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presented  to  us  in  colors  as  strong  and  a  form  as  distinct  aa 
their  husbands,  Bel  and  Shamas.  Again,  there  are  minor  god- 
dessee,  such  as  Telita,  the  goddess  of  the  great  marshes  near 
Babylon,^  who  stand  alone,  unaccompanied  by  any  male. 
The  minor  male  divinities  are  also,  it  would  seem,  very  gener- 
ally without  female  counterparts.^ 

Of  these  minor  male  divinities  the  most  noticeable  are  Martu, 
a  son  of  Anu,  who  is  called  ''  the  minister  of  the  deep,^'  and 
se6ms  to  correspond  to  the  Greek  Erebxis;^^  8argana,  another 
son  of  Anu,  from  whom  Sargon  is  thought  by  some  to  have  de- 
rived his  name;  ^^  Idak,  god  of  the  Tigris;  Supulat,  lord  of  the 
Euphrates  ;^  and  II  or  Ea,  who  seems  to  be  the  Babylonian 
chief  god  transf  erre<f  to  Assyria,  and  there  placed  in  a  hinnble 
position.^^  Besides  these,  cimeiform  scholars  recognize  in  the 
Inscriptions  some  scores  of  divine  names,  of  more  or  less 
doubtful  etymology,  some  of  which  are  thought  to  designate 
distinct  gods,  while  others  may  be  names  of  deities  known 
familiarly  to  us  under  a  different  appellation.  i<»  Into  this 
branch  of  the  subject  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter  in  the  present 
work,  which  addresses  itself  to  the  general  reader. 

It  is  pi*obable  that,  besides  gods,  the  Assyrians  acknowl- 
edged the  existence  of  a  number  of  genii,  some  of  whom  they 
regarded  as  powers  of  good,  others  as  powers  of  evil.  The 
winged  figure  wearing  the  homed  cap,  which  is  so  constantly 
represented  as  attending  upon  the  monarch  when  he  is  em- 
ployed in  any  sacred  function,^  would  seem  to  be  his  tutelary 
genius — a  benignant  spirit  who  watches  over  him,  and  pro 
tects  him  from  the  spirits  of  darkness.  This  figure  commonly' 
bears  in  the  right  hand  either  a  pomegranate  or  a  pine-cone, 
while  the  left  is  either  free  or  else  supports  a  sort  of  plaited  bag 
or^basket.  [PI.  CXLEE.,  Fig.  6.]  Where  the  pine-cone  is  car- 
ried, it  is  invariably  pointed  towards  the  monarch,  as  if  it  were 
the  means  of  communication  between  the  protector  and  the 
protected,  the  instrument  by  which  gi*ace  and  power  passed 
from  the  genius  to  the  mortal  whom  he  had  undertaken  to 
guard.  Why  the  pine-cone  was  chosen  for  this  purpose  it  is 
difficult  to  form  a  conjecture.  Perhaps  it  had  originally  be- 
come a  sacred  emblem  merely  as  a  symbol  of  productiveness,^^ 
after  which  it  was  made  to  subserve  a  further  purpose,  with- 
out much  regaird  to  its  old  symbolical  meaning. 

The  sacred  basket,  held  in  the  left  hand,  is  of  still  more  dubi- 
ous interpretation.  It  is  an  object  of  great  elegance,  always 
elaborately  and  sometimes  very  tastefully  ornamented.^    Pos- 
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nihlj  it  may  represent  the  receptacle  in  which  the  divine  gifts 
are  stored,  and  from  which  they  can  be  taken  by  the  gi^iius  at 
his  discretion,  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  mortal  under  his  care. 

Another  good  genius  would  seem  to  be  represented  by  the 
hawk-headed  figure,  which  is  likewise  foimd  in  attendance 
upon  the  monarch,  attentively  watching  his  proceedings. 
This  figure  has  been  called  that  of  a  god,  and  has  been  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Nisroch  of  Holy  Scripture;^  but  the 
only  ground  for  such  an  identification  is  the  conjectural  deri- 
vation of  Nisroch  from  a  root  ntsr,  which  in  some  Semitic  lan- 
guages signifies  a  ''hawk^'  or  ''falcon."  As  nisr,  however, 
has  not  been  found  with  any  such  meaning  in  Assyrian,  and 
as  the  word  ''  Nisroch  "  nowhere  appears  lb  the  Inscriptions,  ^^ 
it  must  be  regarded  as  in  the  hig^iest  degree  doubtful  whether 
there  is  any  real  connection  between  the  hawk-headed  figure 
and  the  god  in  whose  temple  Sennacherib  was  assassinated. 
[PI.  CXLII.,  Fig.  5.]  The  various  readings  of  the  Septuagint 
version  ^^^  make  it  extremely  uncerteun  what  was  the  name  act- 
ually written  in  the  original  Hebrew  text.  Nisroch,  which  is 
utterly  unlike  any  divine  name  hitherto  found  in  the  Assyrian 
records,  is  most  probable  a  corruption.  At  any  rate  there  are 
no  sufficient  grounds  for  identifying  the  god  mentioned,  what- 
ever the  true  reading  of  his  name  may  be,  with  tiie  hawk- 
headed  figure,  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  attendant  gen- 
ius rather  than  that  of  a  god,  cmd  which  was  certainly  not  in- 
cluded among  the  main  deities  of  Assyria.^" 

Bepresentationsof  evil  genii  are  comparatively  infrequent; 
but  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  regarding  as  either  an  evil 
genius,  or  a  representation  of  the  evil  principle,  the  monster — 
half  lion,  half  eagle— which  in  the  Nimrud  sculptures  ^^  re- 
treats from  the  attacks  of  a  god,  probably  Vul,"*  who  assails 
him  with  thunderbolts.  [PL  CXLIH.,  Fig.  1.]  Again,  in  the 
case  of  certain  grotesque  statuettes  found  at  Khorsabad, 
one  of  which  has  already  been  represented,  ^^  where  a  himian 
figure  has  the  head  of  a  lion  with  the  ears  of  an  ass,  the  most 
natural  explanation  seems  to  be  that  an  evil  genius  is  intended. 
In  another  instance,  where  we  see  two  monsters  with  heads  like 
the  statuette  just  mentioned,  jdaced  on  human  bodies,  the  legs 
of  which  terminate  in  eagles*  claws—both  of  them  armed  witii 
daggers  and  maces,  and  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  one  an* 
other  ^^— we  seem  to  have  a  symbolical  representation  of  the 
tend^icy  of  evil  to  turn  upon  itself,  and  reduce  itself  to  fee- 
bleness by  internal  quarrel  and  disorder.  ^^    A  oonsidM^le 
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number  of  mstanoefi  occur  in  whi<^h  a  human  figure,  with  the 
head  of  a  hawk  or  ea^le,  threatens  a  winged  human-headed 
lion — ^the  emblem  of  Nergal — with  a  strap  or  mace.*™  In  these 
we  may  have  a  spirit  of  evil  assailing  a  god,  or  possibly  one 
gpd  opposing  another— the  hawk-headed  god  or  genius  driving 
Nergal  {t.e.,  War)  beyond  the  Assyrian  borders. 

If  we  pass  from  the  objects  to  the  mode  of  worship  in  As- 
syria, we  must  notice  at  the  outset  the  strongly  idolatrous  char- 
acter of  the  religion.  Not  only  were  images  of  the  gods  wor- 
shipped set  up,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  every  temple  dedi- 
cated to  their  honor,  but  the  gods  were  sometimes  so  identified 
with  their  images  as  to  be  multiplied  in  popular  estimation 
when  they  had  sev^nal  famous  temples,  in  esuch  of  which  was 
a  famous  image.  Thus  we  hear  of  the  Ishtar  of  Arbela,  the 
Ishtar  of  Nineveh,  and  the  Ishtar  of  Babylon,  and  find  the»d 
goddesses  invoked  separately,  as  distinct  divinities,  by  one  and 
the  seme  king  in  one  and  the  same  Inscription.  ^^  In  other 
cases,  without  this  multiplication,  we  observe  expressions 
which  imply  a  similar  identification  of  the  actual  god  with  the 
mere  image.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  boasts  that  he  has  set  Anu  and 
Vul  (i.e.,  their  images)  up  in  their  places.^  He  identifies  repeat- 
edly the  images  which  he  carries  off  from  foreign  countries 
with  the  gods  of  those  countries.^  In  a  similar  spirit  Senna- 
cherib asks,  by  the  mouth  of  Babshakeh,  '^  Where  are  the  gods 
of  Hamath  and  of  Arpad?  Where  wre  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim, 
Hena,  and  Ivah  ? "  ^'^—eaa.d  again  unable  to  rise  to  the  concep- 
tion of  a  purely  spiritual  deity,  supposes  that,  because  Heze- 
kiah  has  destroyed  all  the  images  throughout  Judeea,"*  he  has 
left  his  -people  without  any  divine  protection.^**  The  carrjdng 
off  of  the  idols  from  conquered  countries,  which  we  find  uni- 
versally practised,  was  not  perhaps  intended  as  a  mere  sign 
of  the  power  of  the  conqueror,  and  of  the  superiority  of  his 
godb  to  those  of  his  enemies;  it  was  probably  designed  fur- 
ther to  weaken  those  enemies  by  depriving  them  of  their  celes- 
ticd  protectors;  and  it  may  even  have  been  viewed  as  strength- 
ening the  conqueror  by  multiplying  his  divine  guardians.  It 
was  certainly  usual  to^  remove  the  images  in  a  reverential 
manner;  ^  asA  it  was  the  custom  to  deposit  them  ia  some  of 
the  principal  temples  of  Assyria."*  We  may  presume  that 
there  lay  at  the  root  of  this  practice  a  real  belief  in  the  super- 
natural power  of  the  images  themselves,  and  a  notion  that, 
with  the  possession  of  the  images,  this  power  likewise  chaogied 
ades  and  passed  ovat  froaai  the  aonquBrtti  to  the  conquerors. 
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Assyrian  idols  were  in  stone,  baked  day,  or  metal.  Some 
ima^s  of  Nebo  and  of  Ishtar  have  been  obtained  from  the 
ruins.  Those  of  Nebo  are  standing  figures,  of  a  larger  size  than 
the  human,  though  not  greatly  exceeding  it.  They  have  been 
much  injured  by  time,  and  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  decid- 
edly on  their  original  workmanship ;  but,  judging  by  what  ap- 
I)ears,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  of  a  ruder  and  coarser  char- 
acter than  that  of  the  slabs  or  of  the  royal  statues.  The  Nebo 
images  are  heavy,  formal,  inexpressive,  and  not  over  well- 
proportioned  ;  but  they  are  not  wanting  in  a  certain  quiet  dig- 
nity which  impresses  the  beholder,  i"  They  are  tmfortunately 
disfigured,  like  so  many  of  the  lions  and  bulls,  by  several  lines 
of  cuneiform  writing  inscribed  round  their  bodies;  but  this 
artistic  defect  is  pardoned  by  the  antiquarian,  who  learns  from 
the  inscribed  lines  the  fact  that  the  statues  represent  Kebo, 
and  the  time  and  circumstances  of  their  dedication. 

Clay  idols  are  very  frequent.  They  are  generally  in  a  good 
material,  and  are  of  various  sizes,  yet  never  approaching  to 
the  full  stature  of  humanity.  Generally  they  are  mere  stat- 
uettes, less  than  a  foot  in  height.  Specimens  have  been  se- 
lected for  representation  in  the  preceding  volume,  from  which 
a  general  idea  of  their  character  is  obtainable.^  They  are, 
like  the  stone  idols,  formal  and  inexpressive  in  style,  while  they 
are  even  ruder  and  coarser  than  those  figures  in  workmanship. 
We  must  regard  them  as  intended  chiefly  for  private  use 
among  the  mass  of  the  population,^*^  while  we  must  view  the 
stone  idols  as  the  objects  of  public  worship  in  the  shrines  and 
tem|des. 

Idolain  metal  have  not  hitherto  appeared  among  the  objects 
recovered  from  the  Assyrian  cities.  We  may  conclude,  how- 
ever, from  the  passage  of  Nahiun  prefixed  to  this  chapter,  i^  as 
well  83  from  general  probability,  that  they  were  known  and 
used  by  the  Assyrians,  who  seem  to  have  even  admitted  tham-^ 
no  less  than  stone  statues — into  their  templea  The  ordinary 
metal  used  was  no  doubt  bronze ;  but  in  Assyria,  as  in  Baby- 
lonia,^'^ silver,  and  perhaps  in  some  few  instances  gold,  may 
have  been  employed  for  idols,  in  cases  where  they  were  in- 
tended as  proofs  to  the  world  at  large  of  the  wealth  and  mag- 
nificence of  a  monarch. 

The  Assyrians  worshipped  their  gods  chiefly  with  sacrifices 
and  offerings,  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  relates  that  he  offered  sacri- 
fice to  Anu  and  Vul  on  completing  the  repairs  of  their  tem- 
ple.^"'   Asshur-izir-palsays  that  he  sacrificed  tp  the  gpds  after 
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embarking  on  the  Mediterranean.  ^"^  Vul-lnsh  IV.  sacrificed 
to  Bel-Merodach,  Nebo,  and  Nergal,  in  their  respective  high 
seats  at  Babylon,  Borsippa,  and  Cutha.^^  Sennacherib  offered 
sacrifices  to  Hoa  on  the  sea-shore  after  an  expedition  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.^  Esarhaddon  *^  slew  great  and  costly  sacri- 
fices "  at  Nineveh  upon  completing  his  great  palace  in  that  cap- 
ital."^ Sacrifice  was  clearly  regarded  as  a  duty  by  the  kings 
generally,  and  was  the  ordinary  mode  by  which  they  propi- 
tiated the  favor  of  the  national  deitiee. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  sacrifice  we  have  only  a  small 
amount  of  information,  derived  from  a  very  few  bas-rehefs. 
These  unite  in  representing  the  bull  as  the  special  sacrificial 
animal.  ^•^  In  one  ^  we  simply  see  a  bull  brought  up  to  a 
temple  by  the  king ;  but  in  another,^  which  is  nu)re  elaborate, 
we  seem  to  have  the  whole  of  a  sacrificial  scene  fairly,  if  not 
exactly,  brought  before  us.  [PL  OXLIV.,  Fig.  1.]  Towards 
the  front  of  the  temple,  where  the  god,  recognizable  by  his 
homed  cap,  oppears  seated  upon  a  throne,  with  an  attendant 
priest,  who  is  beardless,  paying  adoration  to  him,  advances  a 
procession  consisting  of  the  king  and  six  priests,  one  of  whom 
carries  a  cup,  while  the  other  five  are  employed  about  the 
animal.  The  king  pomrs  a  libation  over  a  large  bowl,  fixed  in 
a  stcmd,  immediately  in  front  of  a  tall  fire-aitar,  from  which 
fiames  are  rising.  Close  behind  this  stands  the  priest  with  a 
cup,  from  which  we  may  suppose  that  the  monarch  will  potir 
a  second  libation.  Next  we  observe  a  bearded  priest  directly 
in  front  of  the  bull,  checking  the  advance  of  the  animal,  which 
is  not  to  be  offered  till  the  libation  is  over.  The  bull  is  also 
held  by  a  pair  of  priests,  who  walk  behind  him  and  restrain 
him  with  a  rope  attached  to  one  of  his  fore-legs  a  little  above 
the  hoof.  Another  pair  of  priests,  following  closely  on  the 
footsteps  of  the  first  pair,  completes  the  procession:  the  four 
seem,  from  the  position  of  their  heads  and  arms,  to  be  engaged 
in  a  solenm  chant.  It  is  probable,  from  the  flame  upon  the 
altar, '^  that  there  is  to  be  some  burning  of  the  sacrifice ;  while 
it  is  evident,  from  the  altar  being  of  such  a  small  size,  that 
only  certain  parts  of  the  animal  can  be  consumed  upon  it.  We 
may  conclude  therefore  that  the  Assyrian  sacrifices  resembled 
those  of  the  classical  nations.^'^  consisting  not  of  whole  bmnt 
offerings,  but  of  a  selection  of  choice  parts,  regarded  as  spe- 
cially pleasing  to  the  gods,  which  were  placed  upon  the  altar 
and  burnt,  while  the  remainder  of  the  victim  was  consumed 
by  priest  or  people. 
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Aasyrian  altars  were  of  various  shapes  and  sises^  One  t3rpe 
was  square,  and  of  no  great  height;  it  had  its  top  ornamented 
with  gradines,  below  which  the  sides  were  either  plain  or 
fluted.^  Another  which  wa«  also  of  moderate  height,  was 
triangular,  but  with  a  circular  top,  conmsting  of  a  single  flat 
stone,  perfectly  plain,  except  that  it  was  sometimes  inscribed 
round  the  edge.**  [PL  CXLUL,  Fig.  2.]  A  third  type  is  that 
represented  in  the  sacrificial  scene.  [PL  OXLIV.]  This  is  a 
sort  of  portable  stand— narrow,  but  of  considerable  height, 
reaching  nearly  to  a  man's  chin.  Altars  of  this  kind  seem  to 
have  been  carried  about  by  the  Assjrrians  in  their  expeditions : 
we  see  them  occasionally  in  the  entrenched  camps,  *^  and 
observe  priests  officiating  at  them  in  their  dress  of  offioe.  [PI. 
CXLHI.,  Fig.  3.1 

Besides  their  sacrifices  of  animals,  the  Assyrian  kings  were 
accustomed  to  deposit  in  the  temples  of  their  gods,  as  thank- 
offerings,  many  precious  products  from  the  countries  whicii 
they  overran  in  their  expeditions.  Stones  aad  marbles  of 
various  kinds,  rare  metals,  and  images  of  foreign  duties,  are 
particularly  mentioned;  ^^  but  it  would  seem  to  be  most  prob- 
able that  some  portion  of  all  the  more  valuable  articles  was 
thus  dedicated.  Silver  and  gold  were  certainly  used  largely 
in  the  adornment  of  the  temples,  which  are  sometimes  said 
to  have  been  made  **as  splendid  as  the  sim,"  by  reason  of 
the  profuse  employment  upon  them  c^  these  precious  met- 
aJs.«» 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  the  ordinary  worship  of  the 
gods  was  conducted.  The  sculptures  are  for  the  most  part 
monuments  erected  by  kings ;  and  when  these  have  a  religious 
character,  they  represent  the  performance  by  the  kings  of 
their  own  religious  duties,  from  which  little  can  be  concluded 
as  to  the  regions  observances  of  the  people.  The  kings  seem 
to  have  united  the  priestly  with  the  regal  character;  and  in 
the  religious  scenes  representing  their  acts  of  worship,  no 
priest  ever  intervenes  between  them  and  the  god^  or  appears 
to  assume  any  but  a  very  subordinate  position.  The  king  him- 
self stands  and  worships  in  close  proximity  to  the  holy  tree; 
with  his  own  hand  he  pours  libations;  ajdd  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  was  entitled  with  his  own  arm  to  sacrifice  victims.  ^^ 
But  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  people  had  these  privi- 
leges. Sacerdotal  ideas  have  prevailed  in  almost  all  Oriental 
monarchies,  and  it  is  notorious  that  they  had  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  neighboring  and  nearly  connected  kingdom  of  Baby- 
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Ion.  The  Assyrians  generally,  it  is  probable,  approached  the 
gods  through  their  priests;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  these 
priests  who  are  represented  upon  the  cylinders  as  introducing 
worshippers  to  the  gods,  dressed  themselves  in  long  robes,  and 
with  a  curious  mitre  upon  their  heads.  The  worshipper  sel- 
dom comes  empty-handed.  He  carries  commonly  in  his  arms 
an  antelope  or  yotmg  goat,**  which  we  may  presume  to  be  an 
offering  intended  to  propitiate  the  deity.    D?l.  CXLIV.,  Fig, 

2.] 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  priests  in  the  sculptures  are  gener- 
ally, if  not  invariably,  beardless.  *•  It  is  scarcely  probable 
that  they  were  eimuchs,  since  mutilation  is  in  the  East  always 
reg8urded  as  a  species  of  degradation.  Perhaps  they  merely 
shaved  the  beard  for  greater  cleanliness,  like  the  priests  of  the 
Egyptians;*^*  and  possibly  it  was  a  custom  only  obligatory  on 
the  upper  grades  of  the  priesthood.*" 

We  have  no  evidence  of  the  establishment  of  set  festivals  in 
Assyria.  Apparently  the  monarchs  decided,  of  t^ir  own  will, 
when  a  feast  should  be  held  to  any  god;^  and,  proclamation 
being  made,  the  fecust  was  held  accordingly.  Vast  nmnbers, 
especially  of  the  chief  men,  were  assembled  on  such  occasions; 
numerous  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  the  festivities  lasted  for 
several  days.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  worshippers 
were  accommodated  in  the  royal  palace,  to  which  the  temple 
was  ordinarily  a  mere  adjunct,  being  fed  at  the  king^s  cost, 
and  lodged  in  the  halls  and  other  apartments.^ 

The  Assyrians  made  occasionally  a  religious  use  of  fasting. 
The  evidence  on  this  point  is  confined  to  the  Book  of  Jonah,^*^ 
which,  however,  distinctly  shows  both  the  fact  and  the  nature 
of  the  usage.  When  a  fast  was  proclaimed,  the  king,  the  no- 
bles, and  the  people  exchanged  their  ordinary  apparel  for- 
sackcloth,  sprinkled  ashes  upon  their  heads,  and  abstained 
alike  from  food  and  drink  until  the  fast  was  over.  The  ani- 
mals also  that  were  within  the  walls  of  the  city  where  the  fast 
was  commanded,  had  sackcloth  placed  upon  them;^  and  the 
same  abstinence  was  enforced  upon  them  as  was  enjoined  on 
the  inhabitants.  Ordinary  business  was  suspended,  and  the 
whole  population  united  in  prayer  to  Asshur,  the  supreme  god, 
whose  pardon  they  entreated,  and  whose  favor  they  sou^t  to 
propitiate.  These  proceedings  were  not  merely  formaL  On 
the  occasion  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  the  repentance 
of  the  Ninevites  seems  to  have  been  sincere.  **  God  saw  their 
works,  that  they  turned  from  their  evil  way ;  aod  God  repented 
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of  the  evil  that  he  had  said  that  he  would  do  unto  them:  and 
he  did  it  not.  "2i« 

The  religious  sentiment  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
strong  and  deep-seated  among  the  Assyrians.  Although  relig- 
ion had  not  the  prominence  in  Assyria  which  it  possessed  in 
Sgjrpt,  or  even  in  Greece— although  the  temple  was  subordi- 
nated to  the  palace,^^  and  the  most  imposing  of  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  gods^  were  degraded  to  mere  architectural 
ornaments— yet  the  Assyrians  appear  to  have  been  really, 
nay,  even  earnestly,  religious,  llieir  religion,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, was  of  a  sensuous  character.  They  not  only  practised 
image-worship,  but  believed  in  the  actual  power  of  the  idols 
to  give  protection  or  work  mischief;  nor  could  they  rise  to 
the  conception  of  a  purely  spiritual  and  immaterial  deity. 
Their  ordinary  worship  was  less  one  of  prayer  than  one  by 
means  of  sacrifices  and  offerings.  They  could,  however,  we 
know,  in  the  time  of  trouble,  utter  sincere  prayers;  and  we 
are  boimd  therefore  to  credit  them  witii  an  honest  purpose  in 
respect  of  the  many  solemn  addresses  and  invocations  which 
occur  both  in  their  public  and  their  private  documents.  The 
numerous  mythological  tablets  ^^  testify  to  the  large  amount 
of  attention  which  was  paid  to  religious  subjects  by  the 
learned;  while  the  general  character  of  their  names,  and  the 
practice  of  inscribing  sacred  figures  and  emblems  upon  their 
signets,  which  was  almost  universal,  seem  to  indicate  a  spirit 
of  piety  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  sensuous  cast  of  the  religion  naturally  led  to  a  pompous 
ceremonial,  a  fondness  for  processional  display,  and  the  use  of 
magnificent  vestments.  These  last  are  represented  with  great 
minuteness  in  the  Nimrud  sculptures.^  The  dresses  of  those 
engaged  in  sacred  functions  seem  to  have  been  elaborately 
embroidered,  for  the  most  part  with  religious  figures  and  em- 
blems, such  as  the  winged  circle,  the  pine-cone,  the  pomegran- 
ate, the  sacred  tree,  the  human-headed  lion,  and  the  like. 
Armlets,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  earrings  were  worn  by  the 
officiating  priests,  whose  heads  were  either  encircled  with  a 
richly-ornamented  fillet,**^  or  covered  with  a  mitre  or  high 
cap  of  imposing  appearance.^  Musicians  had  a  place  in  the 
processions,  and  accompanied  the  religious  ceremonies  with 
playing  or  chanting,  or,  in  some  instances,  possibly  with 
both. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  religious  emblems  of  the  Assyrians 
are  almost  always  free  from  that  character  of  grossness  which, 
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in  the  classical  works  of  art,  so  often  offends  modem  delicacy. 
The  sculptured  remains  present  us  with  no  representations  at 
all  parallel  to  the  phallic  emblems  of  the  Greeks.  Still  we  are 
perhaps  not  entitled  to  conclude,  from  this  comparative  purity, 
that  the  Assyrian  religion  was  really  exempt  from  that  worst 
feature  of  idolatrous  systems — a  licensed  religious  sensualism. 
According  to  Herodotus  the  Babylonian  worship  of  Beltis  was 
disgraced  by  a  practice  which  even  he,  heathen  as  he  was,  re- 
garded as  "  most  shameful."^  Women  were  required  once 
in  their  lives  to  repair  to  the  temple  of  this  goddess,  and  there 
offer  themselves  to  the  embrace  of  the  first  man  who  desired 
their  company.  In.  the  Apocryphed  Book  of  Baruch  we  find  a 
clear  allusion  to  the  same  custom,^*  so  that  there  can  be  httle 
doubt  of  its  having  really  obtained  in  Babylonia;  but  if  so,  it 
would  seem  to  follow,  almost  as  a  matter  of  coiu'se,  that  the 
worship  of  the  same  identical  goddess  in  the  adjoining  country 
included  a  similar  usage.  It  may  be  to  this  practice  that  the 
prophet  Nahum  alludes,  where  he  denounces  Nineveh  as  a 
**  well-favored  harlot,*'  the  multitude  of  whose  harlotries  was 
notorious.*" 

Such  then  was  the  general  character  of  the  Assyrian  religion. 
We  have  no  means  of  determining  whether  the  cosmogony  of 
the  Chaldaeans  formed  any  part  of  the  Assyrian  system,  or 
was  confined  to  the  lower  coimtry.  No  ancient  writer  tells  us 
anything  of  the  Assyrian  notions  on  this  subject,  nor  has  the 
decipherment  of  the  monuments  thrown  as  yet  any  light  upon 
it.  It  would  be  idle  therefore  to  prolong  the  present  chapter 
by  speculating  upon  a  matter  concerning  which  we  have  at 
present  no  authentic  data. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CHRONOLOGY  AND  HISTOBT. 

Thucid.  L  20. 

The  chronology  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom  has  long  exerolbed, 
and  divided,  the  judgments  of  the  learned.  On  the  one  hand, 
Gtesias  and  his  mmierous  followers— including,  among  the 
ancients,  Cephalion,  Castor,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Nicolas  of  Da- 
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mascus,  Trogus  Pompeius,  Velleius  Paterctdufl,  Josephus, 
EusebiuB,  and  Moses  of  Chorene;  among  the  modems,  Freret' 
EoUiu,  and  Clinton— have  given  the  kingdom  a  duration  of 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen  himdred  yeant,  and  carried 
back  its  antiquity  to  a  time  almost  coeval  with  the  founding 
pf  Babylon;  on  the  other,  Herodotus,  Volney,  Heeren,  B.  G. 
Niebuhr,  Brandis,  and  many  others,  have  preferred  a  chronol- 
ogy which  limits  the  duration  of  the  kingdom  to  about  six 
centuries  and  a  half,  and  places  the  commencement  in  the 
thirteenth  century  b.c.,  when  a  flourishing  empire  had 
already  existed  in  Chaldaea,  or  Babylonia,  for  a  thousand 
years,  or  more.  The  questions  thus  mooted  remain  still,  de- 
spite of  the  volum^es  which  have  been  written  upon  th^n^^ 
60  far  undecided,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  entertain  and 
discuss  them  at  some  length  in  this  place,  before  entering  on 
the  historical  sketch  which  is  needed  to  complete  our  account 
of  the  Second  Monarchy. 

The  duration  of  a  single  unbroken  empire  continuously  for 
1306  (or  1360)  yeara,^  which  is  the  time  assigned  to  the 
Assyrian  Monarchy  by  Ctesias,  must  be  admitted  to  be  |k 
thing  hard  of  belief,  if  not  €u:tually  incredilde.  The  Roman 
State,  with  all  its  elements  of  strength,  had  (we  are  told),  as 
kingdom,  commonwealth,  and  empire,  a  duration  of  no  more 
than  twelve  centuries.*  The  C?haldflean  Monarchy  lasted,  as 
we  have  seen/  about  a  thousand  years,  from  the  time  of  the 
Elamite  conquest.  The  duration  of  the  Parthian  was  about 
flive  centuries;*  of  the  first  Persian,  less  than  two  and  a  half  ;^ 
.of  the  Median,  at  the  utmost,  one  and  a  half  ;^  of  the  later 
Babylonian,  less  than  one.^  The  only  monarchy  existing 
under  conditions  at  all  similar  to  Assyria,  whereto  an  equally 
long — or  rather  a  still  longer — duration  has  been  assigned  with 
some  show  of  reason,  is  Egypt.*  But  there  it  is  admitted  that 
the  continuity  was  interrupted  by  the  long  foreign  domina- 
tion of  the  Hyksos,  and  by  at  least  <me  other  foreign  conquest 
-  that  of  the  Ethiopian  Sabacos  or  Shebeks.  According  to 
Ctesiast  one  and  the  same  d3masty  occupied  the  Assyrian 
throne  during  the  whole  i)eriod  of  thirteen  hundred  years, 
flardanapaluB,  the  last  king  in  his  list)  being  the  descendant 
and  legitimate  successor  of  Ninus.^^^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  monarchy  lasting  about  six 
centuries  and  a  half,  and  ruled  by  at  least  two  or  three  differ- 
ent dynasties,  is  per  se  a  thing  far  more  probable  than  one 
.  ruled  by  one  and  the  same  dynasty  for  more  than  thirteen 
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centuries.  And  therefore,  if  the  historical  evidence  in  the  two 
cases  is  at  all  equal — or  rather,  if  that  which  supports  the 
more  improbable  account  does  not  greatly  preponderate — ^we 
ought  to  give  credence  to  the  more  moderate  and  probable  of 
the  two  statements. 

Now,  putting  aside  authors  who  merely  re-echo  the  state- 
ments of  others,  there  seem  to  be,  in  the  present  case,  two 
and  two  only  distinct  onginal  authorities— Herodotus  and 
Ctesias.  Of  these  two,  Herodotus  is  the  eaiiier.  He  writes 
within  two  centuries  of  the  termination  of  the  Assyrian  role,^ 
whereas  Ctesias  writes  at  least  thirty  years  later.  ^^  He  is  of 
unimpeachable  honesty,  and  may  be  thoroughly  trusted  to 
have  reported  only  what  he  had  heard.i*  He  had  travelled  in 
the  Eacft,  and  had  done  his  best  to  obtain  su^curate  informa- 
tion upon  Oriental  matters,  consulting  on  the  subject,  among 
others,  the  Chaldseans  of  Babylon."  He  had,  moreover,  taken 
special  pains  to  inform  himself  upon  all  that  related  to  Assyria, 
whidi  he  designed  to  niake  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  work 
distinct  from  his  general  history.^ 

Ctesias,  like  Herodotus,  had  had  the  advantage  of  visiting 
the  East.  It  may  be  argued  that  he  possessed  even  better 
opportunities  than  the  eeu*lier  writer  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  views  which  the  Orientals  entertained  of  their  own 
past.  Herodotus  probably  devoted  but  a  few  months,  or  at 
most  a  year  or  two,  to  his  Oriental  travels;  Ctesias  X)a8sed 
seventeen  years  at  the  Court  of  Persia.'*  Herodotus  was 
merely  an  ordinary  traveller,  and  had  no  peculiar  facilities 
for  acquiring  information  in  the  East;  Ctesias  was  court- 
physician  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,^''  and  was  thus  likely  to 
gain  access  to  any  archives  which  the  Persian  kings  might 
have  in  their  keeping.^*  But  these  advantages  seem  to  have 
been  more  than  neutralized  by  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
man.  He  commenced  his  work  with  the  broad  assertion  that 
Herodotus  was  *'  a  liar,"^*  and  was  therefore  bound  to  differ 
from  him  when  he  treated  of  the  same  periods  or  nations. 
He  does  differ  from  him,  and  also  from  Thucydides,* 
whenever  they  handle  the  same  transax^tions;  but  in  scarcely 
a  single  instance  where  he  differs  from  either  writer  does  his 
narrative  seem  to  be  worthy  of  credit.  The  cimeif  orm  monu- 
ments, while  they  generally  confirm  Herodotus,  contradict 
Ctesias  perpetually.^  He  is  at  variance  with  Manetho  on 
Egyptian,  with  Ptolemy  on  Babylonian,  chronology.**  No  in- 
dependent writer  confirms  him  on  any  important  point.  His 
24 
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Oriental  history  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  narrative  of 
Scripture,^  On  every  ground,  the  judgment  of  Aristotle,  of 
Plutarch,  of  Arrian,  of  Scaliger,^  and  of  almost  all  the  best 
critics  of  modem  times,^  with  respect  to  the  credibility  of 
Ctesias,  is  to  be  maintained,  and  his  authority  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  of  the  very  slightest  value  in  determining  ai^y  con- 
troverted  matter. 

The  chronology  of  Herodotus,  which  is  on  all  accounts  to  be 
preferred,  assigns  the  commencement  of  the  Assyrian  Empire 
to  about  B.a  1250,  or  a  little  earlier,  ^  and  gives  the  monarchy 
a  duration  of  nearly  650  years  from  that  time.  The  Assyrians, 
according  to  him,  held  the  undisputed  supremacy  of  Western 
Asia  for  620  years,  or  from  about  b.c.  U50  to  about  b.c.  790 — 
after  which  they  maintained  themselves  in  an  independent 
but  less  exalted  position  for  about  130  years  longer,  till  nearly 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century  before  our  era.  These  dates 
are  not  indeed  to  be  accepted  without  reserve;  but  they  are 
approximate  to  the  truth,  and  are,  at  any  rate,  greatly  prefer- 
able to  those  of  Ctesias. 

The  chronology  of  Berosus  was,  apparently,  not  very  difBsr- 
ent  from  that  of  Herodotus.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  his  sixth  Babylonian  dynasty  r^resents  the  line  oi  kings 
which  ruled  in  Babylon  during  the  period  known  as  that  of  the 
Old  Empire  in  Assyria.  Now  this  line,  which  was  Semitic, 
appears  to  have  been  placed  upon  the  throne  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  to  have  been  among  the  first  results  of  that  conquering 
energy  which  the  Assyrians  at  this  time  began  to  develop.  Its 
commencement  should  therefore  sjmchronize  with  the  founda- 
tion of  an  Assyrian  Empire.  The  views  of  Berosus  on  this  lat- 
ter subject  may  be  gathered  from  what  he  says  of  the  former. 
Now^the  scheme  of  Berosus  gave  as  the  date  of  the  establish- 
ment of  this  dynasty  about  the  yecu:  b.o.  1300;  and  as  Berosus 
undoubtedly  placed  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  in  b.o. 
625,  it  may  be  concluded,  and  with  a  near  approach  to  certainty, 
that  he  would  have  assigned  the  Bknpire  a  duration  of  about 
675  years,  making  it  conmience  with  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  before  our  era,  and  terminate  midway  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventh. 

.  If  this  be  a  true  account  of  the  ideas  of  Berosus,  his  scheme 
of  Assyrian  chronology  would  have  differed  only  slightly  from 
that  of  Herodotus;  as  will  be  seen  if  we  place  the  two  schemes 
side  by  side. 
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ACCOltDIKO  TO  Herodotcts. 

Sib.  B.C.  Ab.  B.C. 

Qreat  Empire,  lastiiigfiaOyTs.'  1260  to  780 

Revolt  of  Modes  ....  780 
Curtailed  Kingdom,    lastio^ 
180  years. 780  to  600 

DestmctloQ  of  Nineveh  .  000 


AOOORDZNO  TO  BEBOSUS. 

ab.  B.C.  ab.  b.o. 
ABSjnriaxi  Pynasty  of  45  kings 

in  Bab  vlon  (596  years)     .    .  1801  to  775 
Reign  of  Pul  (about  88  years)  775  to  747 

Assyrian  kings  from  Pul  to  Sa- 

racus  C1S2  years) 747  to  flS5 

Destruodon  of  Nineveh   .  OSS 


In  the  case  of  a  history  so  ancient  as  that  of  Assyria,  we 
might  well  be  content  if  our  chronology  were  vague  merely  to 
the  extent  of  the  variations  here  indicated.  The  parade  of 
exact  dates  with  reference  to  very  early  times  is  generally 
fallacious,  unless  it  be  imderstood  as  adopted  simply  for  the 
sake  of  convenience.  In  the  history  of  Assyria,  however,  we 
may  make  a  nearer  approach  to  exactness  than  in  most  others 
of  the  same  antiquity,  owing  to  the  existence  of  two  chrono- 
logical documents  of  first-rate  importance.  One  of  these  is  the 
famous  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  which,  though  it  is  directly  a  Baby- 
lonian, record,  has  important  bearings  on  the  chronology  of 
Assyria.  The  other  is  an  Assyrian  Canon,  discovered  and 
edited  by  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  in  1862,^  which  gives  the  succes- 
sion of  the  kings  for  251  years,  commencing  (as  is  thought) 
B.C.  911  and  terminating  a  c.  660,  eight  years  after  the  accession 
of  the  son  and  isniccessor  of  Escurhaddon.  These  two  documents^ 
which  harmonize  admirably,  carry  up  an  eaxicf  Assyrian  chro- 
nology almost  from  the  close  of  the  Empire  to  the  tenth  century 
before  our  era.  For  the  period  anterior  to  this  we  have,  in  the 
Assyrian  records,  one  or  two  isolated  dates,  dates  fixed  in  later 
times  with  more  or  less  of  exactness ;  and.  of  these  we  might 
have  been  inclined  to  think  little,  but  that  they  harmonize  re- 
markably with  the  statements  of  Beroeus  and  Herodotus,  which 
place  the  commencement  of  the  Empire  about  b.c.  1300  or  a 
little  later.  We  have,  further,  certain  lists  of  kings,  forming 
continuous  lines  of  descent  ft*om  father  to  son,  by  means  of 
which  we  may  fill  up  the  bkmks  that  would  otherwise  remain 
in  our  chronological  scheme  with  approximate  dates  calculated 
from  an  estimate  of  generations.  From  these  various  sources 
the  subjoined  scheme  has  been  composed,  the  sources  being 
indicated  at  the  side,  and  the  fixed  dates  being  carefully 
distinguished  from  those  which  are  imcertain  or  approxi- 
mate. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  list  the  chronology  of  Assyria 
is  carried  back  to  a  period  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ante- 


THE  SECOND  MONABCHT, 
KINGS  OF  ASSYRIA. 


—  llSOtolllI) 


Bel-hub  (Us  Mm) 
PudUIUiKO) 

Vu1-lu£l  (big son) 

L(hte  KM) 


TlgMh»-Nta  (hto  Mm) 


NlD-pala-iiraCsuccenor) ' 
AntaiuwUTsn  I.lbfa  bod) 

BBhar-r1s-11lin  (hli  bc 
■  ■  -  —    vKbli 
JaihlB 
iOUsbr 


Vul-Iusli  If  (his  son) 
Tt^Mll^^'tn^.  thU  •r- 


TlKl&th-FfleMT  n. 
Sh^lmaneurlV. 

■" — Bcherib  (hlB  BOB) 
.luutdon  (bis  wn) 
ur-baul-pal  (bis  soi 
uivemid-lUil 


kbucdmn 
tablet. 

MentloDBd  bj  TlKl 
I.  as  &  lonner  Bag.  A  ven 
srohak  lablft  in  the  BiiUsb 
UuxeuiD  IsdMed  Inhlsrelsii. 

MentloDed.  bj  TtsUOl-PUsMr 
as  a  former  kidg. 

UODttODedOBL. 

tiblet,  whicb  o 

with  tbe  time  i. 

rij-u,  tbe  ChaldKaii 
Aflflhur-upaJKt  in«i1iaiKiu  uu 
KU^-SbergbSit  brloks. 
Vunefl  and  BuccHfllon  found 
DU  Kfia^ehenlut  bricks, 
vsMs,  etc.  ShalmaDeger 
mentioned  also  on  a  geneal- 
OKloftl  slab  and  In  thestaad- 


ardli 


s-lpHor 


oINin 


Scntioned  on  a  (renMlo^cal 
tabket.  Called  "thecooquer- 
'  Babvlon,"  and  placed 
lanaiSlert  ""  —  •■- 

b- 

brlon 

UenUoned  OB  tbe  L. 

tie  tablet  as  the  predeceasor 
of  Z^ln-IialB^nt. 

NameB  and  relationship  rlreD 
In  cylinder  of  XlsUtb-Fitn- 


IsllctaMetaboTBi^-..  ._. 
Dat«  of  Tl^lb-ftleser  I. 
fixed  br  tbe  BaTlas  hwcrtp- 
tlan.  Dates  of  the  otbsr 
klziKs  flklciilated  from  bis  at 
IjO  jeais  Id  a  Eenemlon. 
kfentloned  In  an  toacHptfon 


Tbe  kings  bma  Asaluir-4tv- 
an  n.  To  TDl-Iash  ID.  are 
prored  to  bave  been  In  di- 
rect succeeslonbv  tbe  Kileb- 
aherghat  and  MlmTtid  mo- 
niunenla.  The  last  nine 
retgns  are  given  <n  the  AbBj- 
rian  OanOB.  Tbe  Canon  k 
the  sole  authorltf  for  tbe 


of  Ptolemj 
by  oalonlaUsc  back  tren 
B.C.  680,  his  data  for  tbe  ac- 
eesalon  ol  Bear-haddan  <A>- 
artdaaoB).  Tbey  mlgbi  also 
beflxed  from  tbe  Tear  of  tbe 
great  eoUiae. 
Tbe  yetLn  of  tbeee  kinga. 
from  Eaar  httddon  upwards, 
are  taken  fmn  the  Asayrian 
Canon.  Tha  dates  accoid 
atrtotly  wtib  tbe  Canon  of 
Plolemr.  Tbe  last  year  ot 
Aaahur-banl-pal  is  to  some 
eiteni  conJecturaL 
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rior  to  B.c.  1800,  the  approximate  date,  according  to  Herodotus 
and  Berosus,  of  the  establishment  of  the  "Empire."  It  might 
have  been  concluded,  from  the  mere  statement  of  Herodotus,, 
that  Assyria  existed  before  the  time  of  which  he  spoke,  since 
an  empire  can  only  be  formed  by  a  people  already  flourishing. 
Assyria  as  an  independent  kingdom  is  the  natural  antecedent 
of  Assyria  as  an  Imperial  power ;  and  this  earlier  phase  of  her 
existence  might  reasonably  have  been  presumed  from  the 
later.*  Hie  monuments  furnish  distinct  evidence  of  the  time 
in  question  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  kings  of  the  above 
list,  who  reigned  while  the  Chalds^an  empire  was  still  flourish- 
ing in  Lower  Mesopotamia.^  Chronological  and  other  con- 
siderations induce  a  belief  that  the  four  kings  who  follow  like- 
wise belonged  to  it;  cuid  that  .the  '*  Eknpire "  commenced  with 
.  Tiglathi-Nin  I.,  who  is  the  first  great  conqueror. 

The  date  assigned  to  the  accession  of  this  king,  B.o.  1800, 
which  accords  so  nearly  with  Berosus's  date  for  the  commence- 
ment of  his  526  years,  is  obtained  from  the  monuments  in  the 
following  manner.  First,  Sennacherib,  in  an  inscription  set  up 
in  or  about  his  tenth  year  (which  was  B.c.  694),  states  that  he 
recovered  from  Babylon  certain  images  of  gods,  which  had  been 
ccurried  thither  by  Merodach-idbin-akhi,  king  of  Babylon,  who 
had  obtained  them  in  his  war  with  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of 
Assyria,  418  years  previously.^  This  gives  for  the  date  of  the 
war  with  Tiglath-Pileser  the  year  B.o.  1112.  As  that  monarch 
does  not  mention  the  Babylonian  war  in  the  annals  which  re- 
late the  events  of  his  early  years,^  we  must  suppose  his  defeat 
to  have  taken  place  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  and  assign 
him-  the  space  from  B.a  1180  to  b.c.  1110,  as,  approximately, 
tibat  during  which  he  is  likely  to  have  held  the  throne.  Al- 
lowing then  to  the  six  monumental  kings  who  preceded  Tiglath- 
Pileser  average  reigns  of  twenty  years  each,  which  istheactual 
average  furnished  by  the  lines  of  direct  descent  in  Assyria, 
where  the  length  of  each  reign  is  known,^  and  allowing  fifty 
years  for  the  break^tween  Tiglathi-Nin  and  Bel-kudur-uzur, 
we  are  brought  to  (1130+120+50)  B.O.  1300  for  the  accession  of 
the  first  Tiglathi-Nin,  who  took  Babylon,  and  is  the  fibrst  king 
of  whom  extensive  conquests  are  recorded.''  Secondly,  Senna- 
cherib in  another  inscription  reckons  600  yearo  from  his  first 
conquest  of  Babylon  (b.c.  703)  to  a  year  in  the  reign  of  this 
monarch.  This  *' six  hundred  "  may  be  used  €»  a  roimd  num- 
ber; but  as  Sennacherib  considered  that  he  had  the  means  of 
,  calculating  exactly,  he  would  probably  not  have  used  a  roustd 
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nximber,  unless  it  was  tolerably  near  to  the  truth.    Six  hun- 
dred years  before  b.o.  703  brings  us  to  B.C.  1303. 

The  chief  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  numbers  in  this 
part  of  the  list  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  itine  kings  from 
Tiglathi-Nin  downwards  do  not  form  a  single  direct  line.  The 
inscriptions  fail  to  connect  Bel-kudur-uzur  with  Tiglathi-Nin, 
and  there  is  thus  a  probable  interval  between  the  two  reigns, 
the  length  of  which  can  only  be  conjectured. 

The  dates  assigned  to  the  later  kings,  from  Vul-lush  n.  to 
Esarhaddon  inclusive,  are  derived  from  the  Assyrian  Canon 
taken  in  combination  with  the  famous  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  The 
agreement  between  these  documents,  and  between  the  latter 
and  the  Assyrian  records  generally,  is  exact;  ^  and  a  confor- 
mation is  thus  afforded  to  Ptolemy  which  is  of  no  small  im- 
portance. The  dates  from  the  accession  of  Vul-lush  II.  (b.c. 
911)  to  the  death  of  Esarhaddon  (b.o.  668)  would  seem  to  have 
the  same  degree  of  accuracy  and  certainty  which  has  been 
generally  admitted  to  attach  to  the  numbers  of  Ptolemy. 
They  have  been  confirmed  by  the  notice  of  a  great  eclipse  in 
the  eighth  year  of  Asshur-dayan  HE.,  which  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  June  15,  b.o.  763." 

The  reign  of  Asshur-bani-pal  (Sardanapalus),  the  son  and 
successor  of  Esarhaddon,  which  commenced  b.c.  668,  is  carried 
down  to  B.C.  626  on  the  combined  authority  of  Berosus, 
Ptolemy,  and  the  monuments.  The  monuments  show  that 
Asshur-bani-pal  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Babylon  after  the 
death  of  Saiil-mugina,  whose  last  year  was  (according  to 
Ptolemy)  b.c.  647;  and  that  from  the  date  of  this  proclamation 
he  reigned  over  Babylon  at  least  twenty  years.  Polyhistor, 
who  reports  Berosus,  has  left  us  statements  which  are  in  close 
accordance,  and  from  which  we  gather  that  the  exact  length 
of  the  reign  of  Asshur-bani-pal  over  Babylon  was  twenty-one 
years."  Hence,  b.c.  626  is  obtained  as  the  year  of  his  death. 
As  Nineveh  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  b.o.  626  or  624, 
two  years  only  are  left  for  Asshur-bani-pal's  son  and  succes- 
sor, Asshur-emid-illin,  the  Saracus  of  Abydenus. 

The  framework  of  Assyrian  chronology  being  thus  approxi- 
mately, and,  to  some  extent,  provisionally  settled,  we  may 
proceed  to  arrange  upon  it  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  have  come 
down  to  us,  of  Assyrian  history. 

Iq  the  first  place,  then,  if  we  ask  ourselves  where  the  Assyr- 
ians came  from,  and  at  what  time  they  settled  in  the  country 
which  thenceforth  bore  their  name,  we  seem  to  have  an  answer, 
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at  any  rate  to  the  former  of  these  two  questions,  in  Scripture. 
**  Out  of  that  land  "—the  land  of  Shinar— "  went  forth  Asshur, 
and  builded  Nineveh."*'  The  Assyrians,  previously  to  their 
settlement  on  the  middle  Tigris,  had  dwelt  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  great  valley — ^the  flat  alluvial  plain  towards  the  mouths  of 
the  two  streams.  It  was  here,  in  this  productive  region, 
where  nature  does  so  much  for  man,  and  so  little  needs  to  be 
supplied  |)y  himself,  that  they  had  grown  from  a  family  into 
a  people;!  that  they  had  learnt  or  developed  a  religion,  and  that 
they  had)  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  most  useful  and  neces- 
sary of  tjie  fiurts.  It  has  been  observed  in  a  former  chapter^ 
that  the  ^hole  character  of  the  Assyrian  architecture  is  such 
as  to  indicate  that  their  style  was  formed  in  the  low  flat  allu- 
vium, where  there  were  no  natural  elevations,  and  stone  was 
not  to  be  had.  It  has  also  been  remarked  that  their  writing  is 
manifestly  derived  from  the  Chaldsean;^  and  that  their 
rdigion  Is  almost  indentical  with  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
lower  c(!>  mtry  from  a  very  early  time.^  The  evidence  of  the 
monuments  accords  thus,  in  the  most  striking  way,  with  the 
statement  of  the  Bible,  exhibiting  to  us  the  Assyrians  as  a 
people  who  had  once  dwelt  to  the  south,  in  close  contact  with 
the  Ghaldaeans,  and  had  removed  after  awhile  to  a  more 
nortiiem  poedtion. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  their  removal,  we  can  only  say 
that  it  Aras  certainly  anterior  to  the  time  of  the  Ghaldsdan 
kings,  Puma-puriyas  and  Kurri-galzu,  who  seem  to  have 
reigned  in  the  fifteenth  century  before  our  era.  If  we  could 
be  sure  that  the  city  called  in  later  times  Asshur  bore  that 
name  Wihen  Shamas-Vul,  the  son  of  Ismi-Dagon,  erected  a  tem- 
ple thel^  to  Anu  and  Vul,^^  we  might  assign  to  the  movement 
a  still  Mgher  antiquity;  for  Shamas-Vul  belongs  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  b.  c.*>  As,  however,  we  have  no  direct  evidence 
that  either  the  city  or  the  ooimtry  was  known  as  Asshur  imtil 
four  centuries  later,  we  must  be  content  to  lay  it  down  that 
the  Assyrians  had  moved  to  the  north  certainly  as  early  as 
B.C.  1440,  €md  that  their  removal  may  not  improbably  have 
taken  place  several  centuries  earlier.^ 

The  riotive  of  the  removal  is  shrouded  in  complete  obscurity. 
It  may  have  been  a  forced  colonization,  commanded  and  car- 
ried okt  by  the  Chaldeean  kings,  who  may  have  originated  the 
system  of  transplanting  to  distant  regions  subject  tribes  of 
doubtful  fidelity;**  or  it  may  have  been  the  voluntary  self- 
expatriation  of  an  increasing  race,  pressed  for  room  and  dis- 
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contented  with  its  condition.    Again,  it  may  have  taken  place 
by  a  single  great  movement,  like  that  of  the  Tartartribee,  who 
transferred  their  allegiance  from  Russia  to  China  in  the  reijoi 
of  the  Empress  Catherine,  and  emigrated  in  a  body  from  the 
banks  of  the  Don  to  the  eastern  limits  of  Mongolia ;  ^  or  it  may 
have  been  a  gradual  and  protracted  change,  covering  a  lon^ 
term  of  years,  like  most  pf  the  migrations  whereof  we  read  in 
history.    On  the  whole,  there  is  perhaps  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  spirit  of  enterprise  about  this  time  possessed  the 
Semitic  inhabitants  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  who  ^  oluntarily 
proceeded  northwards  in  the  hope  of  bettering  theiit  condition. 
Terah  conducted  one  body  from  Ur  to  Harran;  *•  ^  uother  re- 
moved itself  from  the  shor^  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  those  of 
the  Mediterranean ; «?  while  probably  a  third,  larger  than  either 
of  these  two,  ascended  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  occupied 
Adiabdn^,  with  the  adjacent  regions,  and,  giving  its  own  tribal 
name  of  Asshur  to  its  chief  city  and  territory,  beca^ie  known 
to  its  neighbors  first  as  a  distinct,  and  then  as  an  inAependent 
and  x>owerful  people.  I 

The  Assyrians  for  some  time  after  their  change  of  aoKxle  were 
probably  governed  by  Babylonian  rulers,  who  held  their  office 
under  the  C^ialdsBan  Emperor.  Bricks  of  a  Babylo^ian  charac- 
ter have  been  found  at  Kileh-Sherghat,  the  original  Aaajrian 
capital,  which  are  thought  to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  any 
of  the  purely  Assyrian  remains,  and  which  may  have  been 
stamped  by  these  provincial  governors.**    Ere  long,  however, 


ed  asep- 
T^hile  the 


the  yoke  was  thrown  off,  and  the  Assyrians  establish 
arate  monarchy  of  their  own  in  the  upper  country, 
Chaldsean  Empire  was  still  flourishing  under  native  x  Oi^'narchs 
of  the  old  ethnic  type  in  the  regions  nearer  to  the  i  ^  The 
special  evidence  which  we  possess  of  the  co-existenci|  side  by 
side  of  these  two  kingdoms  is  furnished  by  a  broken  tablet  of 
a  considerably  later  date,^  which  seems  to  have  contained^ 
when  complete,  a  brief  but  continuous  sketch  of  the  synchro- 
nous history  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  of  the  various 
transactions  in  which  the  monarchs  of  the  two  countries  had 
been  engaged  one  with  another,  from  the  most  ancient  times. 
This  tablet  has  preserved  to  us  the  names  of  three  vt'fi.y  early 
Assyrian  kings— Asshur-bil-nisi-su,  Buzur-Asshur,  andiKsahuf- 
upallit,  of  whom  the  two  former  are  recorded  to  hat^t  made 
treaties  of  peace  with  the  contemporary  kings  of  Babylon;  ** 
while  the  last-najned  intervened  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
coimtry,  depriving  an  usurping  monarch  of  the  throne,  and 
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Feertoring  it  to  the  legitimate  claimant,  who  was  his  own  rela- 
tion. Intermarriages,  it  appears,  took  x>lace  at  this  early  date 
between  the  royal  families  of  Assyria  and  ChaldsBa;  and 
Asshnr-upallit,  the  third  of  the  three  kings,  had  imited  one  of 
his  daughters  to  Puma-puriyas,  a  ChaldsBan  monarch  who 
has  rec^ved  notice  in  the  preceding  volume."  On  the  death 
of  Puma-puriyas,  Kara-khar^las,  the  issue  of  this  marriage, 
ascended  the  throne;  but  he  had  not  reigned  long  before  his 
subjects  rebelled  agaiost  his  authority.  A  struggle  ensued,  in 
which  he  was  slain,  whereupon  a  certain  Nad-bugas,  an 
usurper,  became  king,  [the  line  of  Fums^piuriyas  being  set 
aside.  Asshur-upallit,  upon  this,  interposed.  Marching  an 
army  into  Babylonia,  he  defeated  and  slew  the  usurper,  after 
which  he  placed  on  the  throne  another  son  of  Puma-puriyas, 
the  Eurri-gaku^  already  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
kings  of  Chaldsea. 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  the  glimpse  of  history  which 
this  tablet  opens  to  us  is  the  x>ower  of  Assyria,  and  the  appar- 
ent terms  of  equality  on  which  she  stands  with  her  neighbor. 
Not  only  does  she  treat  as  an  equal  with  the  great  Southern 
Empire— not  only  is  her  royal  house  deemed  worthy  of  fur- 
nishing wives  to  its  princes— but  when  dynastic  troubles  arise 
there,  she  exercises  a  predominant  influence  over  the  foHiunes 
of  the  contending  parties,  and  secures  victory  to  the  side  whose 
cause  she  espouses.  Jealous  as  all  nations  Bie  of  foreign  inter- 
I)Ositioh  in  their  affairs,  we  may  be  sure  that  Babylonia  would 
not  have  succumbed  on  this  occasion  to  Assyria's  influence, 
had  not  her  weight  been  such  that,  added  to  one  side  in  a  civil 
struggle,  it  produced  a  preponderance  which  defied  resistance. 

After  this  one  short  lift,**  the  curtain  again  drops  over  the 
history  of  Assyria  for  a  space  of  about  sixty  years,  during 
which  our  records  tell  us  nothing  but  the  mere  names  of  the 
kings.  It  appears  from  the  bricks  of  Kileh-Sherghat  that 
Asshur-upallit  was  succeeded  upon  the  throne  by  hie  son,** 
Bel-lush,  or  Bellikhus  (Belochus?),  who  was  in  his  turn  fol- 
lowed by  his  son,  Pudil,  his  grandson,  Vul-lush,  and  his  great- 
grandson,  Shalmaneser,  the  first  of  the  name.  Of  BeMush, 
Pudil,  emd  VuMush  I.,  we  know  only  that  they  raised  or  re- 
X>aired  important  buildings  in  their  city  of  Asshur  (now  Xileh- 
Sherghat),  which  in  their  time,  and  for  some  centuries  later, 
was  the  capital  of  the  monarchy. 

This  place  was  not  very  favorably  situated,  being  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  which  is  a  far  less  fertile  region  than 
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the  left,  and  not  being  naturally  a  place  of  any  great  strength. 
The  Aj58yrian  territory  did  not  at  this  time,  it  is  probable,  ex- 
tend very  far  to  the  north :  at  any  rate,  no  need  was  as  yet 
felt  for  a  second  city  higher  up  the  Tigris  valley,  much  less  for 
a  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  in  that  direction.  Calah 
was  certainly,  and  Nineveh  probably,  not  yet  built; "  but  still 
the  kingdom  had  obtained  a  name  among  the  nations;  the 
term  Assyria  was  applied  geographically  to  the  whole  valley 
of  the  middle  Tigris;^  and  a  prophetic  eye  could  see  in  the 
hitherto  quiescent  power  the  nation  fated  to  send  expeditions 
into  Palestine,  and  to  bear  off  its  inhabitants  into  captiv- 
ity.« 

Shalmaneser  L  (ab.  B.0. 1320)  is  chiefly  known  in  Assyriaa 
history  as  the  founder  of  Calah  (Nimrud),^  the  second,  appar- 
ently, of  those  great  cities  which  the  Assyrian  monarchs  de- 
lighted to  build  and  embellish.  This  f  oimdation  would  of  it- 
self be  sufficient  to  imply  the  growth  of  Ass3rria  in  his  time 
towards  the  north,  and  would  also  mark  its  full  establishment 
as  the  dominant  power  on  the  left  as  well  as  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tigria  Calah  was  very  advantageou^y  situated  in  a  re- 
gion of  great  fertility  and  of  much  natural  strength,  being  pro- 
tected on  one  side  by  the  Tigris,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Shor- 
Derreh  torrent,  while  the  Greater  Zab  further  defended  it  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  miles  on  the  south  and  south-east,  and 
the£[hazr  or  Ghazr-Su  on  the  north-east.^  Its  settlement 
must  have  secured  to  the  Assyrians  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  fruitful  and  important  district  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  mountains,  the  Aturia  or  Assyria  Proper  of  later  times,^ 
which  ultimately  became  the  great  metropolitan  region  in 
which  almost  all  the  chief  towns  were  situated. 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  ez^ection  of  a  sort  of  second 
capital,  further  to  the  north  than  the  old  one,  to  find,  as  we  do, 
by  the  inscriptions  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  that  Shalmaneser  under- 
took expeditions  against  the  tribes  on  the  upper  Tigris,  and 
even  f  oimded  cities  in  those  parts,  which  he  colonized  with 
settlers  brought  from  a  distance.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
exact  boimds  of  Assyria  towards  the  north  were  before  his 
time,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  advanced  them;  and 
he  is  thus  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  known 
Assyrian  conqueror. 

With  Tiglathi-Nin,  the  son  and  successor  of  Shalmaneser  I., 
the  spirit  of  conquest  displayed  itself  in  a  more  signal  and 
striking  manner.    The  probable  date  of  this  monarch  has  al- 
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i^ady  been  shown  to  synchronize  doeely  with  the  time  as- 
signed by  Berosus  to  the  commencement  of  his  sixth  Baby. 
Ionian  dynasty,  and  by  Herodotus  to  the  beginning  of  his 
'' Assyriaa  Empire."^  Now  Tiglathi-Nin  appears  in  the  In- 
scriptions as  the  prince  who  first  aspired  to  transier  to  Assyria 
the  supremacy  hitherto  exercised,  or  at  any  rate  claimed,  by 
Babylon.  He  made  war  upon  the  southern  kingrlom,  and 
with  such  success  that  he  felt  himself  entitled  to  claim  its  con- 
quest, and  to  inscribe  upon  his  signet-seal  the  proud  title  of 
''Conqueror  of  Babylonia/' ^^  Thia  signet-seal,  l^t  by  ^im 
(fia  is  probable)  at  Babylon,  and  recovered  about  six  himdred 
years  later  by  Sennacherib,  shows  to  us  that  he  reigned  for 
some  time  in  person  at  the  southern  capital,^  wherr  it  would 
seem  that  he  afterwards  established  an  Ansyrian  dynaBty>--a 
branch  perhaps  of  his  own  family.  This  is  probably  the  exact 
event  of -which  Berosus  spoke  as  occurring  526  years  before 
Phul  or  Piil,  and  which  Herodotus  regarded  as  mailing  the 
commencement  of  the  Assyrian  ^'Empire."  We  must  not, 
however,  suppose  that  Babylonia  was  from  this  time  really 
subject  oontiniiously  to  the  Court  of  Nineveh.  The  subjection 
may  have  been  maintained  for  a  little  less  than  a  century; 
but  about  that  time  we  find  evidence  that  the  yoke  o£  Asi^ria 
had  been  shaken  o£  and  that  the  Babylonian  monarchs,  who 
have  Semitic  names,  and  are  probably  Assyrians  by  descent, 
had  become  hostile  to  the  Ninevite  kings,  and  were  engaged  in 
frequent  wars  with  them.^  No  real  permanent  subjection  of 
the  Lower  country  to  the  Upp^  was  effected  till  the  time  of 
Sargon;  and  even  under  the  Saj^:onid  dynasty  revolts  were 
frequent ;  nor  were  the  Babylonians  reconciled  to  the  A8S3rrian 
sway  till  Esarhaddon  united  the  two  crowns  in  his  own  person, 
and  reigned  alternately  at  the  two  capitals.  StUl,  it  is  proba- 
ble that,  from  the  time  of  Tiglathi*Nin,  the  Upper  coimtry 
was  recognized  as  the  superior  of  the  two:  it  had  shown  its 
might  by  a  conquest  and  the  imposition  of  a  dynasty— proof s 
of  power  which  w^re  far  from  counterbalanced  by  a  few  re- 
taliatory raids  adventured  upon  under  favorable  circum- 
stances by  the  Babylonian  princes.  Its  influence  was  there- 
fore felt,  even  while  its  yoke  was  refused ;  and  the  Semitimng 
of  the  Qialdseans,  commenced  under  Tiglathi-Nin,  continued 
*  during  the  whole  time  of  Assyrian  preponderance;  no  efiPect- 
ual  Turanian  reaction  ever  set  in;  the  Babylonian  rulers, 
whether  submissive  to  Assyria  or  engaged  in  hostilities  against 
her,  have  equally  Semitic  names;  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
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any  effort  was  at  any  time  made  to  recover  to  the  Toraniaii 
element  of  the  population  its  early  supremacy. 

The  line  of  direct  descent,  which  has  been  traced  in  imin: 
terrupted  succession  through  eight  monarchs,  beginning  with 
Asshur-bel-nisi-su,  here  terminates;  and  an  interval  occurs 
which  can  only  be  roughly  estimated  as  probably  not  exceed- 
ing fifty  years.  Another  oonseGutivc  "enes  of  dght  kings' 
follows,  known  to  us  chiefly  through  the  famous  Tiglath- 
Pileser  cylinder  (which  gives  the  suooe8si<»L  of  five  of  them), 
but  completed  from  the  combined  evidence  of  several  other 
documents.^  These  monarohs,  it  is  probable,  reigned  from, 
about  B.C.  1230  to  B.O.  1070. 

Bel-kudur-u^sur,  the  first  monarch  of  this  seoond  series,  is 
known  to  us  wholly  through  his  unfortunate  war  with  the 
contemporary  king  of  Babylon.  It  seems  that  the  S^ziitic  hna 
of  kings,  which  the  Assyrians  had  established  in  Babylon, 
was  not  content  to  remain  very  long  in  a  subject  position.  In 
the  time  of  Bel-kudur-uzur,  Vul-baladan,  the  Babylonian 
vassal  monarch,  revolted;  and  a  war  followed  between  him 
and  his  Assyrian  suzerain,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  aiMl 
death  of  the  latter,  who  fell  in  a  great  battle,  about  b.o.  1:^0. 

Nin-pala-zira  succeeded.  It  is  imcertain  whether  he  was 
any  relation  to  his  predecessor,  but  clear  that  he  avenged  him« 
He  is  called  ''  the  king  who  organized  the  country  of  Assyria, 
£md  established  the  troops  of  Assyria  in  authority."^  It  ap- 
pears that  shortly  after  his  accession,  Vul-baladan  of  Babylon, 
elated  by  his  previous  successes,  made  an  expedition  against 
the  Assyrian  capital,  and  a  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls 
of  Asshur,  in  which  Nin-pala-zira  was  completely  suocessfuL 
The  Babylonians  fled,  and  left  Assyria  in  peace  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  this  monarch. 

Asshur-dayan,  the  third  king  of  the  series,  had  a  long  and 
prosperous  reign.  ^^  He  made  a  successful  inroad  into  Baby- 
lonia, and  returned  into  his  own  land  with  a  ridi  and  valu- 
able booty.  He  likewise  took  down  the  temple  which  Shamas* 
Vul,  the  son  of  Ismi-Dagon,  had  erected  to  tne  gods  Asshur 
and  Vul  at  Asshur,  the  Assyrian  capital,  because  it  was  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  and  required  to  be  destroyed  or  rebuilt. 
Asshurdayan  seems  to  have  shrunk  from  the  task  of  restor- 
ing so  great  a  work,  and  therefore  demolished  the  structure, 
which  was  not  rebuilt  for  the  space  of  sixty  years  from  its  de< 
molition.^  He  was  succeeded  upon  the  throne  by  his  son 
Mutaggii-Neba 
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Mutaggil-Nebo  reigaed  probably  from  about  b.g.  1170  to  b.c. 
1150.  We  are  informed  that  **  Asshur,  the  great  Lord,  aided 
him  according  to  the  wishes  of  his  heart,  and  established 
him  in  strength  in  the  government  of  Assyria/'^  Perhaps 
these  expressions  allude  to  internal  troubles  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  over  which  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
triumph.    We  have  no  further  particulars  of  this  monarch. 

Asshur-ria-ilim,  the  fourth  king  of  the  series,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Mutaggil-Nebo,  whose  reign  may  be  placed  be- 
tween B.0. 1150  and  B.C.  1130,  is  a  monarch  of  greater  preten- 
sions than  most  of  his  predecessors.  In  his  son^s  Inscription 
he  is  called  '^the  powerful  king,  the  subduer  of  rebellious 
countries,  he  who  has  reduced  all  the  accursed.  "^°  These 
expressions  are  so  broad,  that  we  must  conclude  irom  them, 
not  merely  that  Asshur-ris-ilim,  unlike  the  previous  kings 
of  the  line,  engaged  in  foreign  wars,  but  that  his  expedi- 
tions had  a  great  success,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
extensive  conquests  of  his  son  and  suooessor,  Tiglath- 
Pileser.  Probably  he  turned  his  arms  in  various  direc- 
tions, like  that  monarch.  Certainly  he  carried  them  south- 
wards into  Babylonia,  where,  as  we  learn  from  the  syn. 
chronistic  tablet  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  history,  he 
was  engaged  for  some  time  in  a  war  with  Nebuchadnezzar 
iNcUmk'Udur-uzur)y  the  first  known  king  of  that  name.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  he  likewise  carried  them  into  Southern 
Syria  and  Palestine;^  and  that,  in  fact,  he  is  the  monardi 
designated  in  the  book  of  Judges  by  the  name  of  Chushan-ris- 
athaim,^^  who  is  called  **the  king  of  Mesopotamia  (Aram- 
Kaharaim),''  and  is  said  to  have  exercised  dominion  over  the 
Israelites  for  eight  years.  This  id^itification,  however,  is  too 
imcertain  to  be  assumed  without  further  proof.  The  probar 
ble  date  of  Chushan-ris-athaim  is  some  two  (or  three)  centu- 
riesearlier;  andhistitiB,  '^kingof  Mesopotatniai''isonei?;rhich 
is  not  elsewhere  applied  to  Assyrians  monarchs. 

A  few  details  have  come  down  to  us  with  respect  to  the 
Babylonian  war  of  Asshur-ris-ilim.    It  appears  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  the  assailant.    He  began  the  war  by  a  march 
up  the  Diyaleh  and  an  advance  on  Assyria  along  ^he  outly* 
ing  Zegros  hills,  the  route  afterwards  taken  by  the  great 
Persian  road  described  by  Herodotus.    Asshur-ris-ilim  went 
out  to  meet  him  in  person,  engaged  him  in  the  mountain  re- 
gion, and  repulsed  his  attack.    Upon  this  the  Babylonian, 
monarch  retired,  wd  after  an  interval^  the  duration  of 
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is  unknown,  advanced  a  second  time  against  Assyida,  but 
took  now  the  direct  line  across  the  plain.  Asshur-ris-ilim  on 
this  occasion  was  content  to  employ  a  general  against  the  in- 
vader. He  *'8ent"  his  chariots  and  his  soldiers  towards  his 
southern  border,  and  w£U9  again  successful,  gaining  a  second 
victory  over  his  antagonist,  who  fled  away,  leaving  in  his 
hands  forty  chariots  and  a  banner. 

Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  who  succeeded  Asshur-ris-ilim  about  B.c. 
1180,  is  the  first  Assyrian  momurch  of  whose  history  we 
possess  copious  details  which  can  be  set  forth  at  some  length. 
This  is  owing  to  the  preservation  and  recovery  of  a  lengthy 
document  belonging  to  his  reign— in  which  are  recorded  the. 
events  of  his  first  five  years.'''  As  this  document  is  the  chief 
evidence  we  possess  of  the  condition  of  Assyria,  ^^  the  charac- 
ter and  tone  of  thought  of  the  kings,  and  indeed  of  the  general 
state  of  the  Eastern  world,  at  the  period  in  question— which 
synchronizes  certainly  with  some  portion  of  the  dominion  of 
the  Judges  over  Israel,  and  probably  with  the  early  conquests 
of  the  Dorians  in  Greece^*-— it  is  thought  advisable  to  give  in 
this  place  such  an  account  of  it,  and  such  a  number  of  eztracts 
as  shall  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judgment  on  these 
several  points. 

The  document  opens  with  an  enumeration  and  glorification  of 
the  ''  great  gods  "  who  '*  rule  over  heaven  and  earth,"  and  are 
'  *  the  guardians  of  the  kingdom  of  Tiglath-Pileser/^  These  are 
'*  Asshur,  the  great  Lord,  ruling  supreme  over  the  gods;  Bel, 
the  lord,  father  of  the  gods,  lord  of  the  world ;  Sin,  the  leader(?), 
the  lord  of  empire(?) ;  Shamas,  the  establisher  of  heaven  and 
earth;  Vul,-  he  who  causes  the  tempest  to  rage  over  hostile 
lands ;  Nin,  the  champion  who  subdues  evil  spirits  and  enemies ; 
and  Ishtar,  the  source  of  the  gods,  the  queen  of  victory,  she 
who  arranges  battles.  ^^  These  deities,  who  <it  is  declared)  have 
placed  Tiglath-Pileser  upon  the  throne,  have  '*  made  him  firm, 
have  confided  to  him  the  supreme  crown,  have  appointed  him 
in  might  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  Bel,  and  have 
granted  him  pre-eminence,  exaltation,  and  warlike  power," 
are  invoked  to  make  the  '*  duration  of  his  empire  oontiixue  for- 
ever to  his  royal  posterity,  lasting  as  tine  great  temple  of 
Kharri^Matira."'« 

In  the  next  section  the  king  glorifies  himself,  enumerating 
his  royal  titles  as  follows ;  *  *  Tiglath-Pileser,  the  powerful  king, 
king  of  the  people  of  various  tongues ;  king  of  the  four  regions ; 
of  all  kings;  lord  of  lords;  the  suprepxe  (?) ;  monaroh  Qf 
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xnonarchs;  the  illustrious  chief,  who,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sun-god,  being  armed  with  the  sceptre  and  girt  with  the  girdle 
of  power  over  mankind,  rules  over  all  the  people  of  Bel;  the 
xnighty  prince,  whose  praise  is  blazoned  forth  among  the  kings ; 
the  exalted  sovereign,  whose  servants  Asshur  has  appointed  to 
the  government  of  the  four  regions,  and  whose  name  he  has 
made  celebrated  to  posterity;  the  conqueror  of  many  plains 
and  mountains  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  country ;  the  victorious 
hero,  the  terror  of  whose  name  has  overwhehned  all  regions; 
the  bright  constellation  who,  as  he  "wished,  has  warred  against 
foreign  countries,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Bel— there  being 
no  equal  to  him-has  subdued  the  enemies  of  Asshur."  '^ 

The  royal  historian,  after  this  introduction,  proceeds  to 
narrate  his  actions— first  in  general  terms  declaring  that  he 
has  subdued  all  the  lands  smd  the  peoples  round  about,  and 
then  proceeding  to  particularize  the  various  campaigns  which 
he  had  conducted  during  the  first  five  years  of  his  reign.  The 
earliest  of  these  was  against  the  Muskai,  or  Moschians,  who 
are  probably  identical  with  the  Meshech  of  Holy  Scripture^ — 
a  people  governed  (it  is  said)  by  five  kings,  and  inhabiting  the 
countries  of  Alzi  and  Purukhuz,  parts  (apparently)  of  Taurus 
or  Niphates.^  These  Moschians  are  said  to  have  neglected  for 
fifty  years  to  pay  the  tribute  due  from  them  to  the  Assyrians, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  they  had  revolted  during  the 
reign  of  Asshur-dayan,  having  previously  been  subject  to 
Assyria.^  At  this  time,  with  a  force  amoimting to  20,000  men, 
they  had  invaded  the  neighboring  district  of  Qummukh 
(CommagSn^),^  an  Assyrian  dependency,  and  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  it.  Tiglath-Pileser  attacked  them  in  this 
newly-conquered  country,  and  completely  defeated  their  army.v 
He  then  reduced  0)mmag§n^,  despite  the  assistance  which  the 
inhabitants  received  from  some  of  their  neighbors.  He  burnt 
the  cities,  plimdered  the  temples,  ravaged  the  open  country, 
and  carried  off,  either  in  the  shape  of  pltmder  or  of  tribute, 
vast  quantities  of  cattle  and  treasure.^ 

The  character  of  the  wcurfare  is  indicated  by  such  a  passage 
as  the  following: — 

' '  The  coimtry  of  Easiyara,  a  difficult  region,  Ix>assed  through. 
With  their  20,000  men  and  their  five  kings,  in  the  oouxttry  of 
Qummukh  I  engaged.  I  defeated  them.  The  raxiks  of  their 
warriors  in  fighting  the  battle  were  beaten  down  as  if  by  the 
tempest.  Their  carcasses  covered  the  valleys  and  the  tope  of 
the  mountains.    I  cut  off  their  heads.    Of  the  battlements  of 
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their  dties  I  made  heaps,  like  inounds  of  earth  (?).  Their 
moveables,  their  wealth,  and  their  valuables  I  plundered  to  a 
countless  amount.  Six  thousand  of  their  common  soldiers, 
who  fled  before  my  servants,  and  accepted  my  yoke,  I  took 
and  gave  over  to  the  men  of  my  own  territory  as  slaves."  " 

The  second  campaign  was  partly  in  the  same  region  and  with 
the  same  people.  The  Moschians,  who  were  still  loth  to  pay 
tribute,  were  again  attacked  and  reduced.^  Commag^^  was 
completely  overrun,  and  the  territory  was  attached  to  the  As- 
syrian empire.^  The  neighboring  tribes  were  assailed  in  their 
fttstnesses,  their  cities  burnt,  €Uid  their  territories  ravaged.^ 
At  the  same  time  war  was  made  upon  several  other  peoples  or 
nations.  Among  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Khatti 
(Hittites),  two  of  whose  tribes,  the  Kaskians  and  Urumians,'^ 
had  committed  an  aggression  on  the  Assyrian  territory:  for 
this  they  were  chastised  by  an  invasion  which  they  did  not 
venture  to  resist,  by  the  plundering  of  their  valuables,  and  the 
carrying  off  of  120  of  their  chariots.*  In  another  direction  the 
Lower  Zab  was  crossed,  and  the  Assyrian  arms  were  carried 
into  th^  mountain  region  of  Zagros,  where  certain  strongholds 
were  reduced  and  a  good  deal  of  treasure  taken.* 

The  third  campaign  was  against  the  numerous  tribes  of  the 
Nairi,^  who  seem  to  have  dwelt  at  this  time  partly  to  the  east 
of  the  Euphrates,  but  partly  also  in  the  mountain  country 
west  of  the  stream  from  Sumeisat  to  the  Gulf  of  Iskendenm.*^ 
These  tribes,  it  is  said,  had  never  previously  made  their  sub- 
mission to  the  Assyrians.^'  They  were  governed  by  a  number 
of  i)etty  chiefo  or  **  kings,"  of  whom  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
three  are  particularized.  The  tribes  east  of  the  Euphrates  seem 
to  have  been  reduced  with  little  resistance,  while  those  who 
dwelt  west  of  the  river,  on  the  contrary,  collected  their  troops 
together,  gave  battle  to  the  invaders,  and  made  a  prolonged 
and  desperate  defence.  All,  however,  was  in  vain.  The  As- 
syrian monarch  gained  a  great  victory,  taking  120  chariots, 
and  then  pursued  the  vanquished  Nairi  and  their  allies  as  far 
as '  ^the  Upper  Sea, "  t.6. ,  the  Miediterranean.  The  usual  ravage 
and  destruction  followed,  with  the  peculiarity  that  the  lives  of 
the  ''kings"  were  spared,  and  that  the  country  was  put  to  a 
moderate  tribute,  viz.,  1200  horses  and  200  head  of  cattle.* 

In  the  fourth  campaign  the  Aramfleans  or  Syrians  were 
attacked  by  the  ambitious  monarch.  They  occupied  at  this 
time  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  from  the  borders  of  the 
Tsukhi,  or  Shuhites,^  who  held  the  river  from  about  Anah  to 
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Hit),  as  high  up  as  Oarohemiflh,  the  frontier  town  and  chief 
stronghold  of  the  Elhatti  or  Hittites.  Carchemish  was  not,  as 
has  commonly  been  supposed,  Ciroesiimi,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Khabour  with  the  Euphrates,^  but  was  considerably  higher 
up  the  stream,  certainly  near  to,  perhaps  on  the  very  site  of, 
the  later  city  of  Mabog  or  Hierapolis.^  Thus  the  Aram»ans 
had  a  territory  of  no  great  width,  but  250  miles  long  between 
its  ncxtth-western  and  its  sout^-eastem  extremities.  Tiglatii- 
Pileser  smote  this  region,  as  he  t^ls  us, ''  at  one  blow."^  First 
attacking  and  plundering  the  eastern  or  left  bank  of  the  river, 
he  then  crossed  the  stream  in  boats  covered  with  skins,  took 
and  burned  six  cities  on  the  right  bank,  and  retiuned  in  safety 
with  an  immfltMiA  ^under. 

The  fifth  and  last  campaign  was  against  the  country  of  Muar 
or  Muxr,  by  which  some  Orientalists  have  understood  Lower 
Sgypt.^  This,  however,  appears  to  be  a  mistake.  The  As- 
syrian Inscriptions  designate  two  countries  by  the  name  of  Muor 
or  Musr,  one  of  them  being  £igypt,  and  the  other  a  portion  of 
Upper  Ktnrdistan.  The  expedition  of  Tiglath-Fileser  L  was 
against  the  eastern  Must,  a  highly  mountainous  country,  con- 
sisting  (apparentiiy)  of  the  outlying  ranges  of  Zagros  between 
the  greater  Zab  and  the  Eastern  Khaboiir.  Notwithstanding 
its  natund  strength  and  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  this 
country  was  completely  overrun  in  an  incredibly  short  space. 
The  armies  which  defended  it  were  defeated,  the  cities  burnt, 
the  strongholds  taken.  Arin,  the  capitcd,  submitted,  and  was 
spared,  after  which  a  set  tribute  was  imposed  on  the  entire 
region,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  mentioned.  The  Assyrian 
arrms  were  then  turned  against  a  neighboring  district,  the 
country  of  t^e  Oomani.  The  Comani,  ttK>ugh  Assyrian  sub- 
jects, had  lent  assistance  to  the  people  of  Musr,  and  it  was  to 
punish  this  insolence  that  Tiglath-Piles^  resolved  to  invade 
their  territory.  Having  defeated  their  main  army,  consisting 
of  20,000  men,  he  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  the  various-castles 
and  towns,  some  of  whicdi  wore  stormed,  while  others  surren< 
dered  at  discretion.  In  both  cases  alike  the  fortifications  were 
broken  down  and  destroyed,  the  cities  which  surrended  being 
spared,  while  those  taken  by  storm  were  burnt  with  fi:^.  Ere 
long  the  whole  of  the  ''  far-spreading  country  of  the  Comani  " 
was  reduced  to  subjection,  and  a  tribute  was  imposed  exceed- 
ing that  which  had  previously  been  required  from  the  people.^ 

After  this  account  of  the  fifth  cami)aign,  the  whole  result 
ol  the  wars  is  thus  briefly  tuinmed  vp^-*'  Xhel^  teU  into  my 
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hands  altogether,  between  the  commencement  of  my  reign  and 
my  fifth  year,  forty-two  countries  with  their  kings,  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  Zab  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
the  country  of  the  Khatti,  and  the  upper  ocean  of  the  setting 
sun.  I  brought  them  under  one  government;  I  took  hostages 
from  them;  and  I  imposed  on  them  tribute  and  offerings."  ^^ 

From  describing  his  military  achievements,  the  monarch 
turns  to  an  account  of  his  exploits  in  the  chase.  In  the  country 
of  the  Hittites  he  boasts  that  he  had  slain  *^four  wild  bulls, 
strong  and  fierce,"  with  his  arrows;  while  in  the  neighboriiood 
of  Harran,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Khabour,  he  had  killed  ten 
large  wild  buffaloes  <?),  and  taken  four  alive. ^^  These  eapt* 
ured  animals  he  had  carried  with  him  on  his  return  to  Asshur, 
his  capital  city,  together  ^th  the  horns  and  skins  of  the  slain 
beasts.  The  lions  which  he  had  destroyed  in  his  various  jour- 
neys he  estimates  at  930.  All  these  successes  he  ascribes  to 
the  powerful  protection  of  Nin  and  Nergal.^ 

The  royal  historiographer  proceeds,  after  this,  to  give  an 
account  of  his  domestic  administration,  of  the  buildings  which 
he  had  erected,  and  the  various  improvements  which  he  had 
introduced.  Among  the  former  he  mentions  temples  to  Ishtar, 
Martu,  Bel,  H  or  Ea,  and  t^e  presiding  deities  of  the  city  of 
Asshur,  palaces  for  his  own  use,  and  castles  for  the  protection  of 
his  territory.  Among  the  latter  he  eniunerates  the  construction 
of  works  of  irrigation,  the  introduction  into  Assyria  of  foreign 
cattle  and  of  nimierous  beasts  of  chase,  the  naturalization  of 
foreign  vegetable  products,  the  multiplication  of  chariots,  the 
extension  of  the  territory,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country.^ 

A  more  particular  account  is  then  given  of  the  restoration  by 
the  monarch  of  two  very  ancient  and  venerable  temples  in  the 
great  city  of  Asshur.  This  account  is  preceded  by  a  formal 
statement  of  the  particulars  of  the  monarches  descent  from  Nin- 
pala-zira,i°*  the  king  who  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty— -which  breaks  the  thread  of  the  narrative  some- 
what strangely  and  awkwardly.  Perhaps  the  occasion  of  its 
mtroduction  was,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  the  necessary  men- 
tion, in  connection  with  one  of  the  two  temples,  of  Assfaur- 
dayan,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  monarch.  It  appears  that 
in  the  reign  of  Asshur-dayan,  this  temple,  which,  having  stood 
for  041  years,  was  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  had  been  taken 
down,  while  no  fresh  building  had  been  raised  in  its  room. 
The  site  rttmained  vacant  for  sixty  years,  till  Tiglath*FiJfiB6ir« 
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liaving  lately  ascended  the  throne,  determined  to  erect  on  the 
spot  a  new  temple  to  the  old  gods,  who  were  Anu  and  Vid, 
probably  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  city.  His  own  accoimt  of 
the  circtimstances  of  the  building  and  dedication  is  as  follows : — 

**  In  the  beginning  of  my  reign,  Anu  and  Vul,  the  great  gods, 
my  lords,  guardians  of  my  steps,  gave  me  a  command  to  repair 
this  their  shrine.  80  I  made  bricks;  I  levelled  the  earth;  I 
took  its  dimensions  (?) ;  I  laid  down  its  foundations  upon  a 
mass  of  strong  rock.  This  place,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  I 
paved  with  bricks  in  set  order  (?) ;  fifty  feet  deep  I  prepared  the 
groimd;  and  upon  this  substructiure  I  laid  the  lower  foundations 
of  the  temple  of  Anu  and  Yul.  From  its  foundations  to  its  roof 
I  built  it  up  better  than  it  was  before.  I  also  built  two  lofty 
towers  (?)  in  honor  of  their  noble  godships,  and  the  holy  place, 
a  spacious  hall,  I  consecrated  for  the  convenience  of  their  wor- 
shippers, and  to  acconunodate  their  votaries,  who  were  numer- 
ous as  the  stars  of  heaven.  I  repaired,  and  built,  and  completed 
my  work.  Outside  the  temple  I  fashioned  everything  with  the 
same  care  as  inside.  The  mound  of  earth  on  which  it  was  built 
I  enlarged  like  the  firmament  of  the  rising  stars  (?),  and  I  beau- 
tified the  entire  building.  Its  towers  I  raised  up  to  heaven,  and 
its  roofs  I  built  entirely  of  brick.  An  inviolable  shrine(?)  for 
their  noble  godships  I  laid  down  near  at  hand.  Anu  and  Vul, 
the  great  gods,  I  glorified  inside  the  shrine.  I  set  them  up  in 
their  honored  purity,  cmd  the  hearts  of  their  noble  godships  I 
delighted.  "i°« 

The  other  restoration  mentioned  is  that  of  a  temple  to  Vul 
only,  which,  like  that  to  Anu  and  Vul  conjointly,  had  been 
originally  built  by  Shamas-Vul,  the  son  of  Ismi^Dagon.  This 
building  had  likewise  fallen  into  decay,  but  had  not  been  taken 
down  like  the  other.  Tiglath-Pileser  states  that  he  ''  levelled 
its  site, '^  and  then  rebuilt  it  **  from  its  foundations  to  its  roofs," 
enlarging  it  beyond  its  former  limits,  and  adorning  it.  Inside 
of  it  he  *  *  sacrificed  precious  victims  to  his  lord,  Vul. "  He  also 
deposited  in  the  temple  a  nimiber  of  rare  stones  or  marbles, 
which  he  had  obtained  in  the  country  of  the  Nc^ri  in  the  course 
of  his  expeditions.^^* 

The  inscription  then  terminates  with  the  following  long  in- 
vocation:— 

**  Since  a  holy  place,  a  noble  hall,  I  have  thus  consecrated  for 
the  use  of  the  Great  Gfods,  my  lords  Anu  and  Vul,  and  have  laid 
down  an  adytum  for  their  special  worship,  and  have  finished  it 
successfully,  and  have  delighted  the  hearts  of  their  noble  god- 
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ships,  may  Anu  andj  Vul  preserve  me  in  power!  May  they 
support  the  men  of  my  government!  May  they  establish  the 
authority  of  my  officers  I  May  they  bring  the  rain,  the  joy  of 
the  year,  on  the  cultivated  land  and  the  desert,  during  my  time  I 
In  war  and  in  battle  may  they  preserve  me  victorious  I  Many 
foreign  cotmtries,  turbulent  nations,  and  hostile  kings  I  have 
reduced  under  my  yoke:  to  my  children  and  my  descendants, 
may  they  keep  them  in  firm  allegiance  I  I  willlead  mysteps'^ 
(or, ''  may  they  establish  my  feet  ")>  '*'  fii^m  as  the  mountains,  to 
the  last  days,  before  Asshur  and  their  noble  godships ! 

''  The  list  of  my  victories  and  the  catalogue  of  my  triumphs 
over  foreigners  hostile  to  Asshur,  which  Anu  and  Vul  have 
granted  to  my  arms,  I  have  inscribed  on  my  tablets  and  cylin- 
ders, and  I  have  placed,  [to  remain]  to  the  last  days,  in  the 
temple  of  my  lords,  Anu  and  VuL  And  I  have  made  deem  (?) 
the  tablets  of  Shamas-Vul,  my  cmcestor;  I  have  made  sacri- 
fices, and  sacrificed  victims  before  them,  and  have  set  them 
up  in  their  places.  In  after  times,  and  in  the  latter  days  .... 
if  the  temple  of  the  Great  Gods,  my  lords  Anu  and  Vul,  and 
these  shrines  should  become  old  and  fail  into  decay,  may  the 
Prince  who  comes  after  me  repair  the  ruins!  May  he  raise 
altars  and  sacrifice  victims  before  my  tablets  and  cylinders, 
and  may  he  set  them,  up  again  in  their  places,  and  may  he 
inscribe  his  name  on  them  together  with  my  name !  As  Anu 
and  Vul,  the  Great  Gods,  have  ordained,  may  he  worship 
honestly  with  a  good  heart  and  full  trust ! 

''  Whoever  ^all  abrade  or  injure  my  tablets  and  cylinders, 
or  shall  moisten  them  with  water,  or  scorch  them  with  fire,  or 
expose  them  to  tiie  air,  or  in  the  holy  place  of  God  shall  assign 
them  a  x^ace  where  they  cannot  be  seen  or  understood,  [or 
shall  erase  the  writing  and  inscribe  his  own  name,  or  shall 
divide  the  sculptures  (?)  and  break  them  off  from  my  tablets, 
may  Anu  and  Vul,  the  Great  Gods,  my  lords,  consign  his 
name  to  perdition!  May  they  curse  him  with  an  irrevocable 
curse!  May  they  cause  his  sovereignty  to  perish!  May  they 
pluck  out  the  stability  of  the  throne  of  his  empire!  Let  not 
his  offspring  survive  him  in  the  kingdom !  Let  his  servants  be 
broken !  Let  his  troops  be  defeated  I  Let  him  fiy  vanquished 
before  his  enemies  I  May  Vul  in  his  fury  tear  up  the  produce 
of  his  land  I  May  a  scarcity  of  food  and  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  afflict  his  country  1  For  one  day  may  he  not  be  called 
happy !    May  his  name  and  his  race  perish ! "  ^^ 

The  document  is  then  dated^^^In  the  month  Kuzalla 
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(Ohisleu),  on  the  29th  day,  in  the  year  presided  over  hy  Ina- 
iliya-pallik,  the  Rabbi-Tun." ^ 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  inscription,  when 
it  is  compared  with  other  historical  documents  of  the  same 
kind  belonging  to  other  ages  and  nations,  is  its  intensely 
religious  character.  The  long  and  solemn  invocation  of  the 
G-reat  Qods  with  which  it  opens,  the  distinct  ascription  to 
their  assistance  and  guardianship  of  the  whole  series  of  royal 
successes,  whether  in  war  or  in  the  chase;  the  pervading  idea 
that  the  wars  were  undertaken  for  the  chastisement  of  the 
enemies  of  Asshur,  and  that  their  result  was  the  establish- 
ment in  an  ever-widening  circle  of  the  worship  of  Asshur;  th» 
careful  account  which  is  given  of  the  erection  and  renovatioa 
of  temples,  and  the  dedication  of  offerings;  and  th^  striking 
final  prayer— all  these  are  so  many  proo£i  of  the  prominent 
*  place  which  religion  held  in  the  thoughts  of  the  king  who  set 
up  the  inscription,  and  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  indications 
of  the  general  tone  and  temper  oi  hia  peopla^^  It  is  evident, 
that  we  have  here  displayed  to  us,  not  a  decent  lip-service, 
not  a  conventional  piety,  but  a  real^  heartQr  earnest  religious: 
&ith— a  faith  bordering  on  fanaticism—a  spirit  akin  to  that 
with  which  the  Jews  were  possessed  in  their  warfare  with  the 
nations  of  Canaan,  or  which  the  soldiers  of  Mahc»net  breathed 
forth  when  l^ey  fleshed  their  maiden  swords  upon  the  infidels. 
The  king  glorifies  himself  much;  but  he  glorifies  the  gods 
more.  He  fights,  in  part,  for  his  own  credit,  and  for  the 
extension  of  his  territory;  but  he  fights  also  for  the  honor  of 
the  gods,  whom  the  surrounding  nations  reject,  and  for  the 
diffusion  of  their  worship  far  and  wide  throughout  all  known 
regions.  His  wars  are  religious  wars,  at  least  aa  much  as  wars 
of  conquest;  his  buildings,  or,  at  any  rate,  those  on  whose 
construction  he  dwells  with  most  complacency,  are  religious 
buildings;  the  whole  tone  of  his  mind  is  deeply  and  sincerely 
religious;  besides  fonnal  acknowledgments,  he  is  continually 
letting  drop  little  expressions  which  show  that  his  gods  are 
'* in  all  his  thoughts,"^  and  represent  to  him  real  powers 
governing  £Uid  directing  aU  the  various  circumstances  of 
hmnan  life.  The  religious  spirit  displayed  is,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  in  the  highest  degree  exclusive  and  intolerant; 
but  it  is  earnest,  constaot.  and  all-parvading. 

In  the  next  place,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  enerr 
getic  character  of  the  monarch,  so  different  from  the  temper 
which  Otesias  ascribes,  m  the  broads  and  most  sweeping 
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terms,  to  all  the  successors  of  Ninus.^^^  Within  the  first  five 
years  of  his  reigu  the  indefatigable  prince  conducts  in  person 
expeditions  into  almost  every  country  upon  his  borders; 
attacks  and  reduces  six  important  nations,^  besides  numerous 
petty  tribes;^  receivin|<  the  submission  of  forty-two  kings ;"* 
traversing  the  most  difficult  mountain  regions;  defeating 
armies,  besieging  towns,  destroying  forte  and  strongholds, 
ravaging  territories;  never  allowing  himself  a  moment  of 
repose;  when  he  is  not  engaged  in  military  operations,  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  chase,  contending  with  the  wild  bull  and 
the  lion,  proving  himself  (like  the  first  Mesopotamian  king)  in 
very  deed  ''a  mighty  hunter,"^  since  he  counts  his  victims 
by  hundreds;^*  and  all  the  while  having  regard  also  to  the 
material  welfare  of  his  cotmtry,  adorning  it  with  buildings, 
enriching  it  with  the  products  of  other  lands,  both  animal  and 
vegetable,  fertilizing  it  by  means  of  works  of  irrigation,  and  ' 
in  every  way  ''  improving  the  condition  of  the  people,  and 
obtaining  for  them  abundance  and  security. "  "^ 

With  respect  to  the  general  condition  of  Assyria,  it  may  be 
noted,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  capital  is  still  Asshur,  and 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  any  other  native  city.^  The  king 
calls  himself  **  king  of  the  foiir  regions."  ^^  which  would  seem 
to  imply  a  division  of  the  territory  into  districts,  like  that 
which  certainly  obtained  in  later  times,  i**  The  mention  of 
^^four^^  districts  is  curious,  since  the  same  number  was  from 
the  first  affected  by  the  ChaldsBans,^  while  we  have  also  evi- 
dence that,  at  least  after  the  time  of  Sargon,  there  was  a  pre- 
eminence of  four  Rreat  cities  in  Assyria.  ^^  The  limits  of  the 
territory  at  the  time  of  the  Inscription  are  not  very  clearly 
marked;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  extend  beyond  the  outer 
ranges^^*  of  Zagros  on  the  east,  Niphates  on  the  north,  and  the 
Euphrates  upon  the  west.  The  southern  boundary  at  the 
time  was  probably  the  commencement  of  the  alluvium ;  but 
this  cannot  be  gathered  from  the  Inscription,  which  contains 
no  notice  of  any  expedition  in  the  direction  of  Babylonia. 
The  internal  condition  of  Assyria  is  evidently  flourishing. 
Wealth  flows  in  from  the  plunder  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries; labor  is  cheapened  by  the  introduction  of  enslaved  cap- 
tives ;i^  irrigation  is  cared  for;  new  fruits  and  animals  are 
introduced;  fortifications  are  repaired,  palaces  renovated, 
and  temples  beautified  or  rebuilt. 

The  countries  adjoining  upon  Assyria  on  the  west,  the  north, 
and  the  east,  in  which  are  carried  on  the  wars  of  the  period, 
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present  indications  of  great  political  weakness.  They  are  di- 
vided up  among  a  vast  number  of  x)eoples,  nations,  and  tribes, 
whereof  the  most  powerful  is  only  able  to  bring  into  the  field  a 
force  of  20,000  men.^**  The  peoples  and  nations  possess  but 
little  unity.  Each  consists  of  various  separate  communities, 
ruled  by  their  own  kings,  who  in  war  unite  their  troops  against 
the  common  enemy ;  but  are  so  jealous  of  each  other,  that  they 
do  not  seem  even  to  appoint  a  generalissimo.  On  the  Eu- 
phrates, between  Hit  and  Carchemish,  are,  first,  the  Tsukhi  or 
Shuhites,  of  whom  no  particulars  are  given;  and,  next,  the 
Aramaeans  or  Syrians,  who  occupy  both  banks  of  the  river, 
and  possess  a  number  of  cities,  no  one  of  which  is  of  much 
strength.  Above  the  Aramaeans  are  the  Khatti  or  Hittites, 
whose  chief  city,  Carchemish,  is  an  important  place;  they 
are  divided  into  tribes,  and,  like  the  Aramaeans,  occupy  both 
banks  of  the  great  stream.  North  and  north-west  of  their 
country,  probably  beyond  the  mountain-range  of  Amanus,  are 
the  Muskai  (Moschi),  an  aggressive  people,  who  were  seeking 
to  extend  their  territory  eastward  into  the  land  of  the  Qum- 
mukh  or  people  of  Commag§n4.  These  Qummukh  hold  the 
mountain  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Upper  Tigris,  and  have 
a  number  of  strongholds,  chiefly  on  the  right  bank.  To  the  east 
they  adjoin  on  the  E!irkhi,  who  must  have  inhabited  the  skirts 
of  Niphates,  while  to  the  south  they  touch  the  Nairi,  who  stretch 
from  Lake  Van,  along  the  line  of  the  Tigris,  to  the  tract  known 
as  Commag§n6  to  the  Romans.  The  Nairi  have,  at  the  least, 
twenty-three  kings,  ^  each  of  whom  governs  his  own  tribe  or 
city.  South  of  the  more  eastern  Nai'ri  is  the  country  of  Muzr — 
a  mountain  tract  well  peopled  and  full  of  castles,  probably  the 
region  about  Amadiyeh  and  Rowandiz.  Adjoining  Muzr  to 
the  east  or  north-east,  are  the  Quwanu  or  Comani,^  who  are 
among  the  most  powerful  of  Assyria's  neighbors,  being  able, 
like  the  Moschi,  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  20,000  men. 
At  this  time  they  are  close  allies  of  the  people  of  Muzr— -finally , ' 
across  the  lower  Zab,  on  the  skirts  of  Zagros,  are  various  petty 
tribes  of  small  accoimt,  who  offer  but  little  resistance  to  the 
arms  of  the  invader. 

Such  was  the  position  of  Assyria  among  her  neighbors  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  before  Christ.  She  was  a 
compact  and  powerful  kingdom,  centralized  under  a  single 
monarch,  and  with  a  single  great  capital,  in  the  midst 
of  wild  tribes  which  clung  to  a  separate  independence, 
each  in  its  own  valley  or  village.    At   the  approach  of  a 
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great  danger,  these  tribes  might  consent  to  coalesce  and 
to  form  alliances,  or  even  confederations;  but  the  federal 
tie,  never  one  of  much  tenacity,  and  rarely  capable  of 
holding  its  ground  in  the  presence  of  monaifchic  vigor,  was 
here  especially  weak.  After  one  defeat  of  their  joint  forces 
by  the  Assyrian  troops,  the  confederates  commonly  dispersed, 
each  flying  to  the  defence  of  his  own  city  or  territory,  with  a 
short-sighted  selfishness  which  deserved  and  ensured  defeat. 
In  one  direction  only  was  Assyria  confronted  by  a  rival  state 
possessing  a  power  and  organization  in  character  not  milike 
her  own,  though  scarcely  of  equal  strength.  On  her  southern 
frontier,  in  the  broad  flat  plain  intervening  between  the  Meso- 
potamian  upland  and  the  sea— the  kingdom  of  Babylon  was 
still  existing;  its  Semitic  kings,  though  originally  established 
upon  the  throne  by  Assyrian  influence,^*  had  dissolved  all  con- 
nection with  their  old  protectors,  and  asserted  their  thorough 
independence.  Here,  then,  was  a  considerable  state,  as  much 
centralized  as  Assyria  herself,  and  not  greatly  inferior  either 
in  extent  of  territory  or  in  population,^  existing  side  by  side 
with  her,  and  constituting  a  species  of  check,  whereby  some- 
thing like  a  balance  of  power  was  still  maintained  in  Western 
Asia,  and  Assyria  was  prevented  from  feeling  herself  the  ab- 
solute mistress  of  the  East,  and  the  uncontrolled  arbitress  of 
the  world's  destinies. 

Besides  the  great  cylinder  inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I., 
there  exist  Ave  more  years  of  his  annals  in  fragments,  from 
which  we  learn  that  he  continued  his  aggressive  expeditions 
during  this  space,  chiefly  towards  the  north-west,  subduing 
the  Lulumi  in  Northern  Syria,  attacking  and  taking  Carche- 
mish,  and  pursuing  the  inhabitants  across  the  Euphrates  in 
boats. 

No  mention  is  made  during  this  time  of  any  collision  be- 
tween Assyria  and  her  great  rival,  Babylon.  The  result  of  the 
wars  waged  by  Asshur-ris-ilim  against  Nebuchadnezzar  I.^'^ 
had,  apparently,  been  to  produce  in  the  belligerents  a  feeling  of 
mutual  respect ;  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  in  his  earlier  years,  neither 
trespassed  on  the  Babylonian  territory  in  his  aggressive  raids, 
nor  found  himself  called  upon  to  meet  and  repel  any  invasion 
of  his  own  dominions  by  his  southern  neighbors.  *  Before  the 
close  of  his  reign,  however,  active  hostilities  broke  out  between 
the  two  powers.  Either  provoked  by  some  border  ravage  or 
actuated  simply  by  lust  of  conquest,  Tiglath-Pileser  marched 
his  troops  into   Babylonia.     For  two  consecutive  years  he 
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wasted  with  fire  and  sword  the  "upper"  or  northern  prov- 
inces, taMng  the  cities  of  Kurri-Q-alzu— now  Akkerkuf — Sippa- 
ra  of  the  Sun,  and  Sippara  of  Anunit  (the  Sepharvaimor  "  two 
Sipparas  "  of  the  Hebrews),  and  Hupa  or  Opis,  on  the  Tigris; 
and  finally  capturing  Babylon  itself,  -wdiich,  strong  as  it  was, 
proved  unable  to  resist  the  invader.  On  his  return  he  passed 
up  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  took  several  cities  from 
the  Tsukhi.  But  here,  it  would  seem  that  he  suffered  a  reverse. 
Merodach-iddin-akhi,  his  opponent,  if  he  did  not  actually  de- 
feat his  army,  must,  at  any  rate,  have  greatly  harassed  it  on 
its  retreat;  for  he  captured  an  important  part  of  its  baggage. 
Indulging  a  superstition  common  in  ancient  times,"^  Tiglath- 
Pileser  had  carried  with  him  in  his  expedition  certain  images 
of  gods,  whose  presence  would,  it  was  thought,  secure  victory 
to  his  arms.  Merodach-iddin-akhi  obtained  possession  of  these 
idols,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  them  off  to  Babylon,  where 
they  were  preserved  for  more  than  400  years,  and  considered 
as  mementoes  of  victory."^ 

The  latter  days  of  this  great  Assyrian  prince  were  thus,  im- 
happily,  clouded  by  disaster.  Neither  he,  nor  his  descendants, 
nor  any  Assyrian  monarch  for  four  centuries  succeeded  in  re- 
covering the  lost  idols,  and  replacing  them  in  the  shrines 
from  which  they  were  taken.  A  hostile  and  jealous  spirit  ap- 
pears henceforth  in  the  relations  between  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lon ;  we  find  no  more  intermarriages  of  the  one  royal  house 
with  the  other;  wars  are  frequent — almost  constant — nearly 
every  Assyrian  monarch,  whose  history  is  known  to  us  in  any 
detail,  conducting  at  least  one  expedition  into  Babylonia. 

A  work  still  remains,  belonging  to  the  reign  of  this  king, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  peculiar  character  of  Assyrian 
mimetic  art  was  already  fixed  in  his  time,  the  style  of  repre- 
sentation being  exactly  such  as  prevailed  at  the  most  flourish- 
ing period,  and  the  workmanship,  apparently,  not  very  inferior. 
In  a  cavern  from  which  the  Tsupnat  river  or  eastern  branch 
of  the  Tigris  rises,  close  to  a  village  called  Korkhar,  and  about 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  north  of  Diarbekr,  is  a  bas-relief  sculptured 
on  the  natural  rock,  which  has  been  smoothed  for  the  purpose, 
consisting  of  a  figure  of  the  king  in  his  sacerdotal  dress  with 
the  right  arm  extended  and  the  left  hand  grasping  the  sacri- 
ficial mace,***  accompanied  by  an  inscription  which  is  read  as 
follows:— ** By  the  grace  of  Asshur,  Shamas,  and  Vul,  the 
Great  Gk)ds,  I,  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  son  of  Asshm^ 
ris-ilim,  king  of  Assyria,  who  was  the  son  of  Mutaggil-Nebo, 
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king  of  Assyria,  marching  from  the  great  sea  of  Akhiri" 
(the  Mediterranean)  '*to  the  sea  of  Nam"  (Lake  of  Van) 
**for  the  thii-d  time  have  invaded  the  country  of  NaXri"^ 
[PL  OXLIV.,  Fig.  3.] 

The  fact  of  his  having  warred  in  Lower  Mesopotamia  is 
almost  the  whole  that  is  known  of  Tiglath-Pileser's  son  and 
successor,  Asshur-hil-kala.  A  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  the  Babylonian  prince,  Merodach-shapik-ziri  (who  seems 
to  have  been  the  successor  of  Merodach-iddin-akhi),  is  recorded 
on  the  famous  synchronistic  tablet,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Babylonian  wars  of  his  father  and  grandfather;  but  the 
tablet  is  so  injured  in  this  place  that  no  particulars  can  be 
gathered  from  it  From  a  monument  of  Asshur-bil-kala's  own 
timo— one  of  the  earliest  Assyrian  sculptures  that  has  come 
down  to  us —  we  may  perhaps  further  conclude  that  he  inher- 
ited something  of  the  religious  spirit  of  his  father,  and  gave  a 
portion  of  his  attention  to  the  adornment  of  temples,  and  the 
setting  up  of  images."^ 

The  probable  date  of  the  reign  of  Asshur-bil-kala  is  about 
B.C.  1110-1090.  He  appeaurs  to  have  been  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  his  younger  brother,  Shamas-Vul,  of  whom  nothing 
is  known,  but  that  he  built,  or  repaired,  a  temple  at  Nineveh. 
His  reign  probably  occupied  the  interval  between  b.c.  1090 
and  1070.  He  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  Sinendes  in  Egypt  and  with  Samuel  or  Saul  in  IsraeL^** 
So  apparently  insignificant  an  event  as  the  establishment  of  a 
kingdom  in  Palestine  was  not  likely  to  distiu*b  the  thoughts, 
even  if  it  came  to  the  [knowledge,  of  an  Assyrian  monarch. 
Shamas-Vul  would  no  doubt  have  regarded  with  utter  con- 
tempt the  petty  sovereign  of  so  small  a  territory  as  Palestine, 
and  would  have  looked  upon  the  new  kingdom  as  scarcely 
more  worthy  of  his  notice  than  any  other  of  the  ten  thousand 
little  principalities  which  lay  on  or  near  his  borders.  Could 
he,  however,  have  possessed  for  a  few  moments  the  prophetic 
foresight  vouchsafed  some  centuries  earlier  to  one  who  may 
almost  be  called  his  countryman,^*'  he  would  have  been  aston- 
ished to  recognize  in  the  humble  kingdom  just  lifting  its  head 
in  the  far  West,  and  struggling  to  hold  its  own  against  Philis- 
tine cruelty  and  oppression,^**  a  power  which  in  little  more 
than  fifty  years  woiild  stand  forth  before  the  world  as  the 
equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  his  own  state.  The  imperial 
splendor  of  the  kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon  did,  in  fact, 
eclipse  for  awhile  the  more  ancient  glories  of  Assyria.  ^*^    It 
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is  a  notable  circumstance  that,  exactly  at  the  time  when  a 
great  and  powerful  monarchy  grew  up  in  the  tjfact  between 
£gypt  and  the  Euphrates,  Assyria  passed  under  a  cloud.  The 
history  of  the  country  is  almost  a  blank  for  two  centuries 
between  the  reigns  of  Shamas- Vul  and  the  second  Tiglathi  Nin, 
whose  accession  is  fixed  by  the  Assyrian  Canon  to  B.C.  889. 
During  more  than  three-fourths  of  this  time,  from  about  b.o. 
1070  to  B.C.  930,  the  very  names  of  the  monarchs  are  almost 
wholly  unknown  to  us.^^  It  seems  as  if  there  was  not  room  in 
Western  Asia  for  two  first-class  monarchies  to  exist  and  flour- 
ish at  the  same  time ;  and  so,  although  there  was  no  conten- 
tion, or  even  contact,  between  the  two  empires  of  Judaea  and 
Assyria,"*  yet  the  rise  of  the  one  to  greatness  could  only 
take  place  under  the  condition  of  a  coincident  weakness  of 
the  other. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  exactly  in  this  interval  of  dark- 
ness, when  Assyria  would  seem,  from  the  failure  both  of  build- 
ings and  records,  to  have  been  especially  and  exceptionally 
i97eak,*^  occurs  the  first  appearance  of  her  having  extended  her 
influence  beyond  Syria  into  the  great  and  ancient  monarchy 
of  Egypt.  In  the  twenty-second  Egyptian  dynasty,  which 
began  with  Sheshonk  I.,  or  Shishak,  the  contemporary  of  Sol- 
omon, about  B.C.  990,  Assyrian  names  appear  for  the  flrst  time 
in  the  Egyptian  dynastic  lists.  It  has  been  supposed  from 
this  circiunstance  that  the  entire  twenty-second  dynasty, 
together  with  that  which  succeeded  it,  was  Assyrian;  but  the 
condition  of  Assyria  at  the  time  renders  such  a  hypothesis 
most  improbable.  The  true  explanation  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  Egyptian  kings  of  this  period  sometimes  married 
Assyrian  wives,  who  naturally  gave  Assyrian  names  to  some 
of  their  children.  These  wives  were  perhaps  members  of  the 
Assyrian  royal  family;  or  perhaps  they  were  the  daughters  of 
the  Assyrian  nobles  who  from  time  to  time  were  appointed  as 
viceroys  of  the  toWns  and  small  states  which  the  Ninevite 
monai*chs  conquered  on  the  skirts  of  their  empire.  Either  of 
these  suppositions  is  more  probable  than  the  establishment  in 
Egypt  of  a  dynasty  really  Assyrian  at  a  time  of  extraordinary 
weakness  and  depression. 

When  at  the  close  of  this  long  period  of  obscurity,  Assyria 
once  more  comes  into  sight,  we  have  at  first  only  a  dim  and 
indistinct  view  of  her  through  the  mists  which  still  enfold  and 
shroud  her  form.  We  observe  that  her  capital  is  still  fixed  at 
Elileh-Sherghat,  where  a  new  series  of  kings,  bearing  names 
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which,  for  the  most  part,  resemble  those  of  the  earlier  period, 
are  found  employing  themselves  in  the  repair  and  enlargement 
of  public  buildings,  in  connection  with  which  they  obtain 
honorable  mention  in  an  inscription  of  a  later  monarch.  As- 
shur-dayan,  the  first  monarch  of  thisgix>up,  probably  ascended 
the  throne  f^bout  B.C.  930,  shortly  after  the  separation  of  the  two 
kingdoi  «p  of  Israel  and  Judah.  He  appears  to  have  reigned 
from  about  B.c.  930  to  B.C.  911.  He  was  succeeded  in  B.C. 
911  by  his  son,***  Vul-lush  II.,  who  held  the  throne  from  B.C. 
911  to  B.C.  889.  Nothing  is  known  at  present  of  the  history 
of  these  two  monarchs.  No  historical  inscriptions  belonging 
to  their  reigns  have  been  recovered ;  no  exploits  are  recorded 
of  them  in  the  inscriptions  of  later  sovereigns.***  They  stand 
up  before  us  the  mere  **  ^adows  of  mighty  names^' —  proofis  of 
the  uncertainty  of  posthumous  fame,  which  is  almost  as  often 
the  award  of  chance  as  the  deserved  recompense  of  superior 
merit. 

Of  Tiglathi-Nin,  the  second  monarch  of  the  name,  and  the 
third  king  of  the  group  which  we  are  considering,  one  impor- 
tant historical  notice,  contained  in  an  inscription  of  his  son, 
has  come  down  to  us.  In  the  annals  of  the  great  Asshur-izir- 
pal  inscribed  on  the  Nimrud  monolith,  that  prince,  while  com- 
memorating his  warlike  exploits,  informs  us  that  he  set  up  his 
sculptures  at  the  sources  of  the  Tsupnat  river  alongside  of 
sculptures  previously  set  up  by  his  ancestors  Tiglath-Pileser 
and  Tiglathi-Nin.***  That  Tiglathi-Nin  should  have  made  so 
distant  an  expedition  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  brevity 
of  his  reign,  which  only  lasted  for  six  years.  According  to  the 
Canon,  he  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  b.c.  889 ;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  B.C.  888  by  hisson  Asshur-izir-pal. 

With  As8hm*-izir-pal  commences  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
periods  of  the  Empire.  During  the  twenty-five  years  of  his 
active  and  laborious  reign,  Assyria  enlarged  her  bounds  and 
increased  her  influence  in  almost  every  direction,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  she  advanced  rapidly  in  wealth  and  in  the  arts ; 
in  the  latter  respect  leaping  suddenly  to  an  eminence  which  (so 
far  as  we  know)  had  not  previously  been  reached  by  human 
genius.  The  size  and  magnificence  of  Asshur-izir-pal's  build- 
ings, the  artistic  excellence  of  their  ornamentation,  the  pomp 
and  splendor  which  they  set  before  us  as  familiar  to  the  king 
who  raised  them,  the  skill  in  various  useful  arts  which  they 
display  or  imply,  have  excited  the  admiration  of  Europe, 
which  has  seen  with  astonishment  that  many  of  itsiiiventiona 
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wore  anticipated,  and  that  its  luxury  was  almost  equalled,  by 
an  Asiatic  people  nine  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  It 
will  be  our  pleasing  task  at  this  point  of  the  history,  after 
briefly  sketching  Asshur-lzir-pal's  wars,  to  give  such  an  ac* 
count  of  the  great  works  which  he  constructed  as  will  convey 
to  the  reader  at  least  a  general  idea  of  the  civilization  and  re- 
finement of  the  Assyrians  at  the  period  to  which  we  are  now 
come. 

Asshur-izir-paVs  first  campaign  was  in  north-western  Kur- 
distan and  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  Armenia.  It  does  not  pre- 
sent any  very  remarkable  features,  though  he  claims  to  have 
penetrated  to  a  region  *' never  approached  by  the  kings  his 
fathers. "  His  enemies  are  the  Numi  or  Elami  ^**(t.  e. ,  the  moun- 
taineers) and  the  Kirkhi,  who  seem  to  have  left  their  Qame  in 
the  modem  Kiurkh.^*^  Neither  people  appears  to  have  been 
able  to  make  much  head  against  him;  no  battle  was  fought: 
the  natives  merely  sought  to  defend  their  fortified  places;  but 
these  were  mostly  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  invader.  One 
chief,  who  was  made  prisoner,  received  very  barbarous  treat- 
ment; he  was  carried  to  Arbela,  and  there  fiayed  and  hung  up 
upon  the  town  walL 

The  second  expedition  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  which  took  place 
in  the  same  year  as  his  first,  was  directed  against  the  regions 
to  the  west  and  north-west  of  Assyria.  Traversing  the  coun- 
try of  Qummukh,^*'and  receiving  its  tribute,  as  well  as  that  of 
Serki**"  and  Sidikan  (Arban^*'),  he  advanced  against  the  Laki, 
who  seem  to  have  been  at  this  time  the  chief  people  of  Central 
Mesopotamia,  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  Hatra  asfar  as, 
or  even  beyond,  the  middle  Euphrates.  Here  the  people  of  a 
city  called  Assiu^a  had  rebelled,  murdered  their  governor,  and 
called  in  a  foreigner  to  rule  over  them.  Asshur-izir-pal 
marched  hastily  against  the  rebels,  who  submitted  at  his  ap- 
proach, delivering  up  to  his  mercy  both  their  city  and  their 
new  king.  The  latter  he  bound  with  fetters  and  carried  with 
him  to  Nineveh;  the  former  he  treated  with  almost  unexam- 
pled severity."^  Having  first  plimdered  the  whole  place,  he 
gave  up  the  houses  of  the  chief  men  to  his  own  officers,  estab- 
lished an  Assyrian  governor  in  the  palace,  and  then,  selecting 
from  the  inhabitants  the  most  guilty,  he  crucified  some,  biunt 
others,  and  punished  the  remainder  by  cutting  off  their  ears 
or  their  noses.  We  can  feel  no  surprise  when  we  are  informed 
that,  while  he  was  thus  '  ^  arranging  ^'  these  matters,  the  remain- 
ing kings  of  the  Laki  submissively  sent  in  their  tribute  to  the 
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conqueror,  paying  it  with  apparent  cheerfulness,  though  it  was 
**a  heavy  and  much  increased  burden." 

In  his  third  expedition,  which  was  in  his  second  year,  Asshur- 
izir-pal  turned  his  arms  to  the  north,  and  marched  towards  the 
Upper  Tigris,  where  he  forced  the  kLngs  of  theNairi,  who  had, 
it  appears,  regained  their  independence,  to  give  in  their  sub- 
mission, and  appointed  them  an  annual  tribute  in  gold,  silver, 
horses,  cattle,  and  other  commodities.  It  was  in  the  course  of 
this  expedition  that,  having  ascended  to  the  sources  of  the 
Tsupnat  river,  or  Eastern  Tigris,^  Asshur-izir-pal  set  up  his 
memorial  side  by  side  with  monuments  previously  erected  on 
the  same  site  by  Tiglath-PiLeser  and  by  the  first  or.second  Tig- 
lathi-Nin."» 

Asshur-izir-pal^s  fourth  campaign  was  towards  the  south- 
east. He  crossed  the  Lesser  Zab,  and,  entering  the  Zagros  range, 
carried  fire  and  sword  through  its  fruitful  valleys — ^pushing  his 
arms  further  than  any  of  his  ancestors,  capturing  some  scores 
of  towns,  and  accepting  or  extorting  tribute  from  a  dozen  petty 
kings.  The  furthest  extent  of  his  march  was  probably  the 
district  of  Zohab  across  the  Shirwan  branch  of  the  Diyaldi,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  Edisa.^"  On  his  return  he  built, 
or  rather  rebuilt,  a  city,  which  a  Babylonian  king  called  Tsibir 
had  destroyed  at  a  remote  period,  and  gave  to  his  new  founda- 
tion the  nemie  of  Dur-Asshur,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  protection  vouchsafed  him  by  *'  the  chief  of  the  gods." 

In  his  fifth  campaign  the  warlike  monarch  once  more  di- 
rected his  steps  towards  the  north.  Passing  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  Qummukh,  and  receiving  their  tribute,  he  proceeded 
to  war  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Mons  Masius,  where  he 
took  the  cities  of  Matyat  (now  Mediyat)  and  Kapranisa.  He 
then  appears  to  have  crossed  the  Tigris  and  warred  on  the  flanks 
of  Niphates,  where  his  chief  enemy  was  the  people  of  Kasiyara. 
Returning  thence,  he  entered  the  territory  of  the  Nairi,  where 
he  declares  that  he  overthrew  and  destroyed  250  strong  walled 
cities,  and  put  to  death  a  considerable  number  of  the  princes. 

The  sixth  campaign  of  Asshur-izir-pal  was  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection. Starting  from  Galah  or  Nimrud,  he  crossed  the 
Tigris,  and,  marching  through  the  middle  of  Mesopotamia  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  Sinjar  range,  took  tribute  from  a 
number  of  subject  towns  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers 
Jerujer,^  Ehabour,  and  Euphrates,  among  which  the  most 
important  were  Sidikan  (now  Arban),  Sirki,  and  Anat  (now 
Anali).     From  Anat,  apparently  his   frontier-town  in  this 
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direction,  he  invaded  the  country  of  the  Tsukhi  (Shuhitee),  capt- 
ured their  city  Tbut,"*  and  forced  them,  notwithstanding  tiie 
asflistance  which  they  received  from  their  neighbors  the  Baby- 
lonians,^ to  surrender  themselves.  He  then  entered  Ohaldaea, 
and  chastised  the  Chaldeeans,  after  which  he  returned  in 
triumph  to  his  own  country. 

His  seventh  campaign  was  also  against  the  Shuhites.  Be- 
leased  from  the  immediate  pressure  of  his  arms,  they  had  re- 
belled, and  had  even  ventured  to  invade  the  Assyrian  Empire. 
The  Laki,  whose  territory  adjoined  that  of  the  Shuhites  tow- 
ards the  north  and  east,  assisted  them.  The  combined  ai*my 
which  the  allies  were  able  to  bring  into  the  field  amounted 
probably  to  20,000  men,"®  including  a  large  number  of  warriors 
who  fought  in  chariots.  Asshur-izir-pal  first  attacked  the 
cities  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  had  felt  his 
might  on  the  former  occasion;  and,  having  reduced  these  and 
pimished  their  rebellion  with  great  severity,^  he  crossed  the 
river  on  rafts,  and  fought  a  battle  with  the  main  army  of  the 
enemy.  In  this  engagement  he  was  completely  victorious, 
defeating  the  Tsukhi  and  their  allies  with  great  slaughter,  and 
driving  their  routed  forces  headlong  into  the  Euphrates, 
where  great  numbers  perished  by  drowning.  Six  thousand 
five  himdred  of  the  rebels  fell  in  the  battle;  and  the  entire 
coimtry  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  had  escaped  in- 
vasion in  the  former  campaign,  was  ravaged  furiously  with 
fire  and  sword  by  the  incensed  monarch.  The  cities  and  cas- 
tles were  burnt,  the  males  put  to  the  sword,  the  women,  chil- 
dren, and  cattle  cairied  off.  Two  kings  of  the  Laki  are  men- 
tioned, of  whom  one  escaped,  while  the  other  was  made  pris- 
oner, and  conveyed  to  Assyria  by  the  conqueror.  A  rate  of 
tribute  was  then  imposed  on  the  land  considerably  in  advance 
of  that  to  which  it  had  previously  been  liable.  Besides  this, 
to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  country,  the  conqueror  built  two 
new  cities,  one  on  either  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  naming  the 
city  on  the  left  bank  after  himself,  and  that  on  the  right  bank 
after  the  god  Asshur.  Both  of  these  places  were  no  doubt  left 
well  garrisoned  with  Assyrian  soldiers,  on  whom  the  conqueror 
could  place  entire  reliance. 

Asshur-izir-pal^s  eighth  campaign  was  nearly  in  the  same 
quarter;  but  its  exact  scene  lay,  apparently,  somewhat  higher 
up  the  Euphrates.  Hazilu,  the  king  of  the  Laki,  who  escaped 
capture  in  the  preceding  expedition,  had  owed  his  safety  to 
the  refuge  given  him  by  the  people  of  Beth-Adina.    Asshur- 
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izir-pal,  who  seems  to  have  regarded  their  ccmduct  on  this  oc- 
casion as  an  insult  to  hiixiself,  and  was  resolved  to  punish 
their  presumption,  xnadQ  his  eighth  expedition  solely  against 
this  hold  hut  weak  people.  Unable  to  meet  his  forces  in  the 
field,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their  chief  city,  Kabrabi  (?), 
which  was  immediately  besieged,  and  soon  taken  and  burnt 
by  the  Assyrians.  The  country  of  Beth-Adina,  which  lay  on 
the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
modem  Balis,  was  overrun  and  added  to  the  empire.^  Two 
thousand  five  hundred  prisoners  were  carried  off  and  settled 
at  Calah. 

The  most  interesting  of  Asshur-izir-pal's  campaigns  is  the 
ninth,  which  was  against  Syria.  Marching  across  Upper 
Mesopotamia,  and  receiving  various  tributes  upon  his  way, 
the  Assyrian  monarch  passed  the  Euphrates  on  rafts,  and,  en- 
tering the  city  of  Carchemish,  received  the  submission  of  San- 
gara,  the  Hittite  prince,  who  ruled  in  that  town,  and  of  vari- 
ous other  chiefs,  ^^who  came  reverently  and  kissed  his  scep- 
tre. *'  He  then  ^ '  gave  command  to  advance  towards  Lebanon. " 
Entering  the  territory  of  the  Patena,^^^  who  adjoined  upon  the 
northern  Hittitee,  and  held  the  country  about  Antioch  and 
Aleppo,  he  occupied  jthe  capital,  Kinalua,  which  was  between 
the  Abri  (or  Afrin)  and  the  Orontes;  alarmed  the  rebel  king, 
Lubama,  so  that  he  submitted,  and  consented  to  pay  a  tribute ; 
and  then,  crossing  the  Orontes  and  destroying  certain  cities  of 
the  Patena,  passed  along  the  northern  flank  of  Lebanon,  and 
reached  the  Mediterranean.  Here  he  erected  altars  and  ofEered 
sacrifices  to  the  gods,  after  which  he  received  the  submission 
of  the  principal  Phoenician  states,  among  which  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Byblus,  and  Aradus  ibaj  be  distinctly  recognized.  He  then 
proceeded  inland,  and  visited  the  mountain  range  of  Amanus, 
where  he  cut  timber,  set  up  a  sculptured  memorial,  and  of- 
fered sacrifice.  After  this  he  returned  to  Assyria,  carrying 
with  him,  besides  other  plunder,  a  quantity  of  wooden  beams, 
probably  cedar,  which  he  carefully  conveyed  to  Nineveh,  to 
be  used  in  his  public  buildings. 

The  tenth  campaign  of  Asshur-izir-pal,'and  Idie  last  which  is 
recorded,  was  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Tigris.  The  geo- 
graphical details  here  are  difficult  to  follow.  We  can  only 
say  that,  as  usual,  the  Assyrian  monarch  claims  to  have  over- 
powered all  resistance,  to  have  defeated  armies,  burnt  cities, 
and  carried  off  vast  numbers  of  prisoners.  The  '*  royal  city  *' 
of  the  monarch  chiefiy  attacked  |Was  Amidi,  now  Diarbekr, 
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which  Bufficiently  markB  the  main  locality  of   the  expedi- 

While  engaged  in  these  important  wars,  which  were  all  in- 
cluded within  his  first  six  years,  Asshur-izir-pal,  like  his  great 
predecessor,  Tiglath-Pileser,  occasionally  so  far  unbent  as  to 
indulge  in  the  recreation  of  hunting.  He  interrupts  the 
account  of  his  military  achievem^its  to  record,  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity,  that  on  one  occasion  he  slew  fifty  large  wild  bulls 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  captured  eight  of  the 
same  animals;  while,  on  another,  he  killed  twenty  ostriches 
(?),  and  took  captive  the  same  number.  We  may  conclude, 
from  the  example  of  Tiglath-Pileser,^  and  frcKm  other  inscrip- 
tions of  Asshur-isir-pal  himself,  that  the  captured  animals 
were  conreyed  to  Assyria  either  as  curiositieB^  or,  more  prob- 
ably, as  objects  of  chase.  Asshurizir-pal^s  sculptures  show  , 
that  the  pursuit  of  the  wild  bull  was  one  of  his  favorite  occu- 
pations ;  ^^  and  as  the  animals  were  scarce  in  Assyria,  he  may 
hare  f oimd  it  expedient  to  imx)ort  them. 

Asshur-izir-pal  appears,  however,  to  have  possessed  a  men- 
agerie park  in  the  neighboriiood  of  Nineveh,  in  which  were 
maintained  a  variety  of  strange  and  curious  animals.  Ani- 
mate caHedpaguta  or  paflrdte— perhaps  elephants— were  received 
as  tribute  &om  the  Fhoanicians  during  his  reign,  on  at  least 
one  occasion,  and  placed  in  this  enclosiure,  where  (he  tells  us) 
they  throve  and  bred.  So  well  was  his  taste  for  such  curiosi- 
ties known,  that  even  neighboring  sovereigns  sought  to  grat- 
ify it;  and  the  king  of  Egypt,  a  Pharaoh  probably  of  the 
twenty-second  dynasty,  sent  him  a  present  of  strange  animals 
when  he  was  in  Southern  Syria,  as  a  compliment  likely  to  be 
appreciated.  His  love  of  the  chase,  which  he  no  doubt  in- 
dulged to  some  extent  at  home,  found  in  Syria,  and  in  the 
country  on  the  Upper  Tigris,  its  amplest  and  most  varied  ex- 
ercise. In  an  obelisk  inscription,  designed  especially  to  com- 
memorate a  great  hunting  expedition  into  these  regions,  he 
tells  us  that,  besides  antelopes  of  all  sorts,  which  he  took  and 
sent  to  Asshur,  he  captured  and  destroyed  the  following  ani- 
mals:— lions,  wild  i^eep,  red  deer,  fallow-deer,  wild  goats  or 
ibexes,  leopards  large  and  small,  bears,  wolves,  jackals,  wild 
boars,  ostriches,  foxes,  hyaenas,  wild  asses,  and  a  few  kinds 
which  have  not  been  identified."**  From  another  inscription 
we  learn  that,  in  the  course  of  another  expedition,  which 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  Mesopotamian  desert,  he  destroyed 
360  large  lions,  257  large  wild  cattle,  and  thirty  bufEaloes, 
26 
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while  he  took  and  sent  to  Calah  fifteen  full-grown  lions,  fifty 
young  lions,  some  leopards,  several  pairs  of  wild  buffaloes  imd 
wild  cattle,  together  with  ostriches,  wolves,  red  deer,  bears, 
cheetas,  and  hyaenas.^  Thus  in  his  peaceful  hours  he  was 
still  actively  employed,  and  in  the  chase  of  many  dangerous 
beasts  was  able  to  exercise  the  same  qualities  of  courage,  cool- 
ness, and  skill  in  the  use  of  weapons  which  procured  hiTn  in 
lus  wars  such  frequent  and  such  great  successes. 

Thus  distinguished,  both  as  a  himter  and  as  a  warrior, 
Asshur-izir-pal,  nevertheless,  excelled  his  predecessors  most 
remarkably  in  the  grandeur  of  his  public  buildings  and  the 
free  use  which  he  made  of  the  mimetic  and  other  arts  in  their 
ornamentation.  The  constructions  of  the  earlier  kings  at 
Asshur  (or  Kileh-Sherghat),  whatever  merit  they  may  have 
had,  were  beyond  a  doubt  far  inferior  to  those  which,  from  the 
time  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  were  raised  in  rapid  suQcession  at 
Calah,  Nineveh,  and  Beth-Sargina  by  that  monarch  and  his 
successors  upon  the  throne.  The  mounds  of  Kileh-Sherghat 
have  yielded  no  bas-r^iefs,  nor  do  they  show  any  traces  of 
buildings  on  the  scale  of  those  which,  at  Nimrud,  Koyunjik, 
and  Khorsabad,  <provoke  the  admiration  of  the  traveller.  The 
great  palace  of  Asshur-izir-pal  was  at  Calah,  which  he  first 
raised  from  a  provincial  town  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  em- 
pire. [PI.  CXLV.,  Fig.  1.]  It  was  a  building  860  feet  long  by 
300  broad,  consisting  of  seven  or  eight  large  halls,  and  a  far 
greater  number  of  small  chambers,  grouped  round  a  central 
court  130  feet  long  and  ne£U*ly  100  wide.  The  longest  of  the 
halls,  which  faced  towards  the  north,  and  was  the  first  room 
entered  by  one  who  approached  from  the  town,  was  in  length 
154  and  in  breadth  33  feet.  The  others  varied  between  a  size 
little  short  of  this,  and  a  length  of  65  with  a  breadth  of  less 
than  20  feet.  The  chambers  were  generally  square,  or  nearly 
so,  and  in  their  greatest  dimensions  rarely  exceeded  ten  yards. 
The  whole  palace  was  raised  upon  a  lofty  platform,  made  of 
sim-burnt  brick,  but  externally  cased  on  every  side  with  hewn 
stone.  There  were  two  grand  facades,  one  facing  the  north, 
on  which  side  there  was  an  ascent  to  the  platform  from 
the  town;  and  the  other  facing  the  Tigris,"'  which  anciently 
fiowed  at  the  foot  of  the  platform  towards  the  west.  On 
the  northern  front  two  or  three  gateways,^"  flanked  with  and- 
ro-sphinxes,^^  gave  direct  access  to  the  principal  hall  or  audi- 
ence chamber,  a  noble  apartment,  but  too  narrow  for  its  length, 
lined  throughout  with  sculptured  slabs  representing  the  vari- 
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OUR  actions  of  the  king,  and  containing  at  the  upper  or  eastern 
end  a  raised  stone  platform  cut  into  steps,  which,  it  is  probabje, 
was  intended  to  support  at  a  proper  elevation  the  carved 
throne  of  the  monarch,  ^"'^  A  grand  portal  in  the  southern 
wall  of  the  chamber,  guarded  on  either  side  by  winged  human- 
headed  bulls  in  yellow  limestone,  conducted  into  a  second  hall 
considerably  smaller  than  the  first,  and  having  less  variety  of 
ornament,"*  which  conmiunicated  with  the  central  court  by  a 
handsome  gateway  towards  the  south;  and,  towards  the  east, 
was  connected  with  a  third  hall,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  palace.  This  chamber  was  a  better-proportioned  room 
than  most,  being  about  ninety  feet  long  by  twenty-six  wide ;  it 
ran  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  court,  with  which  it  com- 
municated by  two  gateways,  and,  internally,  it  was  adorned 
with  sculptures  of  a  more  finished  and  elaborate  character 
tlian  any  other  room  in  the  building.*^  Behind  this  eastern 
hall  was  another  opening  into  it,  of  somewhat  greater  length, 
but  only  twenty  feet  wide ;  and  this  led  to  five  small  chambers, 
which  here  bounded  the  palace.  South  of  the  Great  Court 
were,  again,  two  halls  communicating  with  each  other;  but 
they  were  of  inferior  size  to  those  on  the  north  and  west,  and 
were  far  less  richly  ornamented.  It  is  conjectured  that  there 
were  also  two  or  three  halls  on  the  west  side  of  the  court 
between  it  and  the  river;  "•  but  of  this  there  was  no  very  clear 
evidence,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  court  towards 
the  west  was  not,  at  least  partially,  open  to  the  river.  Almost 
every  hall  had  one  or  two  small  chambers  attached  to  it, 
which  were  most  usually  at  the  ends  of  the  halls,  and  con- 
nected with  them  by  large  doorways. 

Such  was  the  general  plan  of  the  palace  of  Asshur-izir-paL 
Its  gi'eat  halls,  so  narrow  for  their  length,  were  probably 
roofed  with  beams  stretching  across  them  from  side  to  side, 
and  lighted  by  small  louvres  in  their  roofs  after  the  manner 
already  described  elsewhere.  *^^     Its  square  chambers  may 
have  been  domed,"*  and  perhajis  were  not  lighted  at  all,  or 
only  by  lamps  and  torches.  "Hiey  were  generally  without  orna- 
mentation.*'*   The  grand  halls,  on  the  contrary,  and  some  of 
the  narrower  chambers,  were  decorated  on  every  side,  first 
with  sculptures  to  the  height  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  and  then 
with  enamelled  bricks,  or  patterns  painted  in  fresco,  to  the 
height,  probably,  of  seven  or  eight  feet  more.     The  entire 
height  of  the  rooms  was  thus  finom  sixteen  to  ecventeen  or 
eighteen  feet. 
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The  character  of  Asshnr-izir-pal^s  sculptures  has  been  suffi- 
ciently described  in  an  earlier  chapter.^''  They  have  great 
spirit,  boldness,  and  force ;  occasionally  they  show  real  merit 
in  the  design;  but  they  are  clumsy  in  the  drawing  and  some- 
what coarse  in  the  execution.  What  chiefly  surprises  us  in 
regard  to  them  is  the  suddenness  with  which  the  art  they 
manifest  appears  to  have  sprung  up,  without  going  through 
the  usual  stages  of  rudeness  and  imperfection.  Setting  aside 
one  mutilated  statue,  of  very  poor  execution,^™  and  a  single 
rock  tablet,  ^^^  we  have  no  specimens  remaining  of  Assyrian 
mimetic  art  more  ancient  than  this  monarch.'^  That  art 
aJmost  seems  to  start  in  Assyria,  like  Minerva  from  the  head 
of  Jove,  f uU-growiL  Asshur-izir-pal  had  undoubtedly  some 
constructions  of  former  monarchs  to  copy  from,  both  in  his 
palatial  and  in  his  sacred  edifices;  the  old  palaces  and  temples 
at  Kileh-Sherghat  must  have  had  a  certain  grandeur;  and  in 
his  architecture  this  monarch  may  have  merely  amplified  and 
improved  upon  the  models  left  him  by  his  predecessors;  but 
his  Ornamentation,  so  far  as  appears,  was  his  own.  The 
mounds  of  Kileh-Sherghat  have  yielded  bricks  in  abundance, 
but  not  a  single  fragment  of  a  sculptured  slab."^  We  cannot 
prove  that  ornamental  bas-reliefs  did  not  exist  before  the  time 
of  Asshur-izir-pal;  indeed  the  rock  tablets  which  earlier  mon- 
archs set  up  were  sculptures  of  this  character;  but  to  Asshur- 
izir-pal  seems  at  any  rate  to  belong  the  merit  of  having  first 
adopted  bas-reliefs  on  an  extensive  scale  as  an  architectural 
ornament,  and  of  having  employed  them  so  as  to  represent 
by  their  means  all  the  public  life  of  the  monarch. 

The  other  arts  employed  by  this  king  in  the  adornment  of 
his  buildings  were  those  of  enamelling  bricks  and  painting  in 
fresco  upon  a  plaster.  Both  involve  considerable  skill  in  the 
preparation  of  colors,  and  the  former  especially  implies  much 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  several  very  delicate  proo- 

The  sculptures  of  Asahur-izir-pal,  besides  proving  directly 
the  high  condition  of  mimetic  art  in  Assyria  at  this  time,  fm^- 
nish  indirect  evidence  of  the  wonderful  progress  which  had 
been  made  in  various  important  manufactures.  The  metal- 
lurgy which  produced  the  swords,  sword-sheaths,  daggers, 
earrings,  necklaces,  armlets,  and  bracelets  of  this  period,  ^^ 
must  have  been  of  a  very  advanced  description.  The  coachr 
building  which  constructed  the  chariots,  the  saddlery  which 
made  the  harness  of  the  horses,  the  embroidery  which  oma- 
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mented  the  robes,  ^"  must,  similarly,  have  been  of  a  superior 
character.  The  evidence  of  the  sculptures  alone  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  show  that,  in  the  time  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  the  Assyr- 
ians were  already  a  great  and  luxurious  people,  that  most  of 
the  useful  arts  not  only  existed  among  them,  but  were  culti- 
vated to  a  high  pitch,  and  that  in  dress,  furniture,  jewelry^ 
etc.,  they  were  not  very  much  behind  the  modems. 

Besides  the  magnificent  palace  which  he  built  at  Calah,  As- 
shur-izir-pal is  known  also  to  have  erected  a  certain  number  of 
temples.  The  most  important  of  these  have  been  already  de- 
scribed.^" They  stood  at  the  north-western  comer  of  the 
Nimrud  platform,  and  consisted  of  two  edifices,  one  exactly  at 
the  angle,  comprising  the  higher  tower  or  ziggurat^^^  which 
stood  out  as  a  sort  of  comer  buttress  from  the  great  mound, 
and  a  shrine  with  chambers  at  the  tower's  base;  the  other,  a 
little  further  to  the  east,  consisting  of  a  shrine  and  chambers 
without  a  tower.  These  temples  were  richly  ornamented  both 
within  and  without;  and  in  front  of  the  larger  one  was  an 
erection  which  seems  to  show  that  the  Assyrian  monarchs, 
either  during  their  lifetime,  or  at  any  rate  after  their  decease, 
received  divine  honors  from  their  subjects.  On  a  plain  square 
pedestal  about  two  feet  in  height  was  raised  a  soHd  block  of 
limestone  cut  into  the  shape  of  an  arched  frame,  and  within 
this  frame  was  carved  the  monarch  in  his  sacerdotal  dress, 
and  with  the  sacred  collar  round  his  neck,  while  the  five 
principal  divine  emblems  were  represented  above  his  head.^ 
In  front  of  this  figure,  marking  (apparently)  the  object  of  its 
erection,*®  was  a  triangular  altar  with  a  circular  top,  very 
much  resembling  the  tripod'  of  the  Greeks.  *«•  Here  we  may 
presume  were  laid  the  offerings  with  which  the  credulous  and 
the  servile  propitiated  the  new  god,— many  a  gift,  not  improba- 
bly, being  intercepted  on  its  way  to  the  deity  of  the  temple. 
[PL  CXLV.,  Fig.  2.] 

Another  temple  built  by  this  monarch  was  one  dedicated  to 
Behis  at  Nineveh.  It  was  perhaps  for  the  ornamentation  of 
this  edifice  that  he  cut  "  great  trees  "  in  Amanus  and  else- 
where during  his  Syrian  expedition,  and  had  them  conveyed 
across  Mesopotamia  to  Assyria.  It  is  expressly  stated  that 
'these  beams  were  carried,  not  to  Calah,  where  Aflshur-izir-pal 
usually  resided,  but  to  Nineveh. 

A  remarkable  work,  probably  erected  by  this  monarch,  and 
f9et  up  as  a  memorial  of  his  reign  at  the  same  city,  is  an  obe- 
lii^  in  white  stone,  now  in  the  British  Museum.    On  this 
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monument,  which  was  covered  on  all  its  four  ddsB  with 
sculptures  and  inscriptions,  now  nearly  obliterated,  Asshur- 
izir-pal  commemorated  his  wars  and  hunting  exploits  in 
various  countries.  The  obelisk  is  a  monolith,  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  feet  high,  and  two  feet  broad  at  the  base.^  It  tapers 
slightly,  and,  like  the  Black  Obelisk  erected  by  this  monarch  b 
son.^*^  is  crowned  at  the  summit  by  three  steps  or  gradines. 
This  thoroughly  Assyrian  ornamentation^^  seems  to  show  that 
the  idea  of  the  obelisk  was  not  derived  from  Egypt,  where  the 
pyramidical  apex  was  universally  used,  being  regarded  as  es- 
sential to  this  class  of  ornaments.  ^"^  If  we  must  seek  a  foreign 
origin  for  the  invention,  we  may  perhaps  find  it  in  the  pillars 
{arii'Aat  or  «ovff)  which  the  Phoenicians  employed,  as  orna- 
ments or  memorials,  from  a  remote  antiquity,^^  objects  possi- 
bly seen  by  the  monarch  who  took  tribute  from  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Aradus,  Byblus,  and  most  of  the  maritime  Syrian 
cities.  i»* 

Another  most  important  work  of  this  great  monarch  was 
the  tunnel  and  canal  already  described  at  length,  ^^  by  which 
at  a  vast  expenditure  of  money  and  labor  he  brought  the  water 
of  the  Greater  Zab  to  Calah.  Asshur-izir-pal  mentions  this 
great  work  as  his  in  his  annals;  and  he  was  likewise  com- 
memorated as  its  author  in  the  tablet  set  up  in  the  tunnel  by 
Sennacherib,  when,  two  centuries  later,  he  repaired  it  and 
brought  it  once  more  into  use. 

It  is  evident  that  Asshiu*-izir-pal,  though  he  adorned  and 
beautified  both  the  old  capital,  Asshur,  and  the  now  rising 
city  of  Nineveh,  regarded  the  town  of  Calah  with  more  favor 
than  any  other,  making  it  the  ordinary  residence  of  his  court, 
and  bestowing  on  it  his  chief  care  and  attention.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Assyrian  dominion  had  by  this  time  spread  so 
far  to  the  north  that  the  situation  of  Asshur  (or  £aleh-Sher- 
ghat)  was  no  longer  sufficiently  central  for  the  capital.  The 
seat  of  government  was  consequently  moved  forty  miles  fur- 
ther up  the  river.  At  the  same  time  it  was  transferred  from 
the  west  bank  to  the  east,  and  placed  in  the  fertile  region  of 
Adiaben^,^^  near  the  junction  of  the  Greater  Zab  with  the 
Tigris.  Here,  in  a  strong  and  healthy  position,  on  a  low  spur 
from  the  Jebel  Maklub,  protected  on  either  side  by  a  deep 
river,  the  new  capital  grew  to  greatness.  Palace  after  palace 
rose  on  its  lofty  platform,  rich  with  carved  woodwork,  gilding, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  enamel,  each  aiming  to  outshine  its 
predecessors;  while  stone  lions,  sphinxes,  obelisks^  shrines, 
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and  temple-towers  embellished  the  scene,  breaking  its  monoto- 
nous sameness  by  variety.  The  lofty  ziggurat  attached  to  the 
temple  of  Nin  or  Hercules,  dominating  over  the  whole,  gave 
unity  to  the  vast  mass  of  palatial  and  sacred  edifices.  The 
Tigris,  skirting  the  entire  western  base  of  the  mound,  glassed 
the  whole  in  its  waves,  and,  doubling  the  apparent  height, 
rendered  less  observable  the  chief  weakness  of  the  architect- 
ure. When  the  setting  sun  lighted  up  the  view  with  the  gor- 
geous hues  seen  only  under  an  eastern  sky,  Calah  must  have 
seemed  to  the  traveller  who  beheld  it  for  the  first  time  like  a 
vision  from  fairy-land. 

After  reigning  gloriously  for  twenty-five  years,  from  B.C.  883 
to  B.C.  858,  this  great  prince--** the  conqueror"  (as  he  styles 
himself),  *' from  the  upper  passage  of  the  Tigris  to  Lebanon 
and  the  Great  Sea,  who  has  reduced  imder  his  authority  all 
countries  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the 
same"^*^ — died,  probably  at  no  very  advanced  age,^"  and  left 
his  throne  to  his  son,  who  bore  the  name  of  Shalmaneser. 

Shalmaneser  II.,  the  son  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  who  may  proba- 
bly have  been  trained  to  arms  imder  his  father,  seems  to  have 
inherited  to  the  full  his  military  spirit,  and  to  have  warred 
with  at  least  as  much  success  against  his  neighbors.  His  reign 
was  extended  to  the  unusual  length  of  thirty-five  years,^  dur- 
ing which  time  he  conducted  in  person  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
three  military  expeditions,  besides  entrusting  three  or  four 
others  to  a  favorite  genei*al.  It  would  be  a  wearisome  task  to 
follow  out  in  detail  these  numerous  and  generally  uninteresting 
campaigns,  where  invasion,  battle,  flight,  siege,  submission, 
and  triumphant  return  succeeded  one  another  with  monoto- 
nous imiformity.  The  style  of  the  court  historians  of  Assyria 
does  not  improve  as  time  goes  on.  Nothing  can  well  be  more 
dry  and  commonplace  than  the  historical  literature  of  this 
period,*^!  which  recalls  the  early  efforts  of  the  Greeks  in  this 
department,**^  and  exhibits  a  decided  inferiority  to  the  compo- 
sitions of  Stowe  and  Holinshed.  The  historiographer  of  Tig- 
lath-Pileser  I.,*^  between  two  and  three  centuries  earlier,  is 
much  superior,  as  a  writer,  to  those  of  the  period  to  which 
we  are  come,  who  eschew  all  graces  of  style,  contenting  them- 
selves with  the  curtest  and  dryest  of  phrases,  and  with  sen- 
tences modelled  on  a  single  imvarying  type. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  following  in  the  direct  track  of  the  an- 
nalist whom  Shahnaneser  employed  to  record  his  exploits,  and 
proceeding  to  analyze  his  accoimt  of  the  twenty-seven  cam- 
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paigns  belonging  to  this  reign,  I  shall  simply  present  the  reader 
with  the  general  result  in  a  few  words,  and  then  draw  his  spe- 
cial attention  to  a  few  of  the  expeditions  which  are  of  more 
than  common  importance. 

It  appears,  then,  that  Shalmaneser,  during  the  first  twenty- 
seven  years  of  his  reign,  led  in  person  twenty-three  expedi- 
tions into  the  territories  of  his  neighbors,  attacking  in  the 
course  of  these  inroads,  besides  petty  tribes,  the  following  na- 
tions and  countries : — Babylonia,  Chaldaea,  Media,  the  Zimri, 
Armenia,  Upper  Mesopotamia,  the  country  about  the  head- 
streams  of  the  Tigris,  the  Hittites,  the  Patena,  the  Tibareni, 
the  Hamathites,  and  the  Syrians  of  Damascus.  He  took  trib- 
ute during  the  same  time  from  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  Byblus,  from  the  Tsukhi  or  Shuhites,  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Muzr,  from  the  Bartsu  or  Partsu,  who  are  almost  cer- 
tainly the  Persians,  and  from  the  Israelites.  He  thus  trav- 
ersed in  person  the  entire  country  between  the  Persian  Gulf 
on  the  south  and  Mount  Niphates  upon  the  north,  and  between 
the  Zagros  range  (or  perhaps  the  Persian  desert)  eeuatward, 
and,  westward,  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Over  the 
whole  of  this  region  he  made  his  power  felt,  and  even  beyoiid 
it  the  nations  feared  him  and  gladly  placed  themselves  under 
his  protection.  During  the  later  years  of  his  reign,  when  he 
was  becoming  less  fit  for  warlike  toils,  he  seems  in  general  to 
have  deputed  the  command  of  his  armies  to  a  subject  in  whom 
he  had  great  confidence,  a  noble  named  Dayan-Asshur.  This 
chief,  who  held  an  important  office  as  early  as  Shalmaneser's 
fifth  year, 2^*  was  in  his  twenty-seventh,  twenty-eighth,  thirti- 
eth, and  thirty -first  employed  as  commander-in-chief,  and  sent 
out,  at  the  head  of  the  main  army  of  Assyria,  to  conduct  cam- 
paigns against  the  Armenians,  against  the  revolted  Patena, 
and  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  modern  Kurdistan.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  king  himself  took  any  part  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  these  years.  In  the  native  record  the  first  and  third 
persons  are  continually  interchanged,"*  some  of  the  actions 
related  being  ascribed  to  the  monarch  and  others  to  the  gen- 
eral; but  on  the  whole  the  impression  left  by  the  narrative  is 
that  the  king,  in  the  spirit  of  a  well-known  legal  maxim,**  as- 
sumes as  his  own  the  acts  which  he  has  accomplished  through 
his  representative.  In  his  twenty-ninth  year,  however,  Shal- 
maneser  seems  to  have  led  an  expedition  in  person  into  Khirki 
(the  Niphates  country),  where  he  "  overturned,  beat  to  pieces, 
and  consumed  with  fire  the  towns,  swept  the  country  with  his 
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troops,  and  impressed  on  the  inhabitants  the  fear  of  his  pres* 
ence.". 

The  campaigns  of  Shakoaneser  which  have  the  greatest  in- 
terest are  those  of  his  sixth,  eighth,  ninth,  eleventh,  four- 
teenth, eighteenth,  €md  twenty-first  years.  Two  of  these 
were  directed  against  Babylonia,  three  against  !Ben-hadad 
of  Damascus,  and  two  against  Khazail  (Hazael)  of  Damas- 
cus. 

In  his  eighth  yeeur  Shalmaneser  took  advantage  of  a  civil 
war  in  Babylonia  between  King  Merodachnsum-adin  and  a 
younger  brother,  Merodach-bel-usati  (?),  whose  power  was 
about  evenly  b£danced,  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  that  coun- 
'try,  and  imder  pretence  of  helping  the  legitimate  monarch,  to 
make  himflfllf  niaster  of  several  towns.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  still  more,  fortunate.  Haying  engaged,  defeated,  and 
slain  the  pretender  to  the  Babylonmn  crown,  he  marched  on  to 
Babylon  itself,  where  he  was  probably  welcomed  as  a  deliverer, 
and  from  thence  proceeded  into  Chaldeaa,  or  the  tract  upon 
the  coast,  which  was  at  this  time  independent  of  Babylon,  and 
forced  its  kings  to  become  1^  tributaries.  '  *  The  power  of  his 
anny,"  he  tells  us,  ^'  struck  terror  as  fsix  as  the  sea.^' 

The  wars  of  Shalmaneser  in  Southern  Syria  commjenced  as 
early  as  his  ninth  year.  He  had  succeeded  to  a  dominion  in 
Northern  Syria  which  extended  over  the  Patena,  asid  probably 
over  most  of  the  northern  Hittites;  ^  and  this  made  his  terri* 
tories  conterminous  with  those  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  Hama* 
thites,  the  southern  Hittites,  and  perhaps  the  Syrians  of  Da- 
mascus. ^^  At  any  rate  the  last  named  people  felt  themselves 
threatened  by  the  growing  power  on  or  near  their  borders, 
and,  convinced  that  they  would  soon  be  attacked,  prepared  for 
resistance  by  entering  into  a  close  league  with  their  neigh* 
bors.  The  king  of  Damasciis,  who  was  the  great  Ben-hadad, 
Tsakhulena,  king  of  Hamath,  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  the  kings 
of  the  southern  Hittites,  those  of  the  Phoenician  cities  on  the 
coast,  and  others,  formed  sax  aUiance,  and,  uniting  their 
forces,^  went  out  boldly  to  meet  Shalmaneser,  offering  him^ 
battle.  Despite,  however,  of  this  confidence,  or  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  it,  the  allies  suffered  a  defeat.  Twenty  thou- 
sand men  fell  in  the  battle.  Many  chariots  and  much  of  the 
material  of  wetr  were  captured  by  the  Assyriana  But  still  no 
conquest  was  effected.  Shalmaneser  does  not  assert  that  he 
either  received  submission  or  imposed  a  tribute;  and  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  venture  to  renew  the  war  for  five  years  seems 
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to  show  that  the  resistance  which  he  had  encountered  made 
him  hesitate  about  continuing  the  struggle. 

Five  years,  however,  having  elapsed,  and  the  power  of 
A;»yria  being  increased  by  her  successes  in  Lower  Mesopota- 
mia, ^°  Shalmaneser,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  advanced 
a  second  time  against  Hamath  and  the  southern  Hittites.  En- 
tering their  territories  unexpectedly,  he  was  at  first  unop- 
posed, and  succeeded  in  taking  a  large  number  of  their  towns. 
But  the  troops  of  Ben-hadad  soon  appeared  in  the  field. 
Phqenicia,  apparently,  stood  aloof,  and  Hamath  was  occupied 
with  her  own  difficulties;  but  Ben-hadad,  having  joined  the 
Hittites,  again  gave  Shalmaneser  battle;  and  though  that 
monarch,  as  usual,  claims  the  victory,  it  is  evident  that  he 
gained  no  important  advantage  by  his  success.  He  had  once 
more  to  return  to  his  own  land  without  having  extended  his 
sway,  and  this  time  (as  it  would  seem)  without  even  any 
trophies  of  conquest. 

Three  years  later,  he  made  another  desperate  effort.  Col- 
lecting his  people  **  in  multitudes  that  were  not  to  be  counted, " 
he  crossed  the  Euphrates  with  above  a  hundred  thousand 
men.  211  Marching  southwards,  he  soon  encoxmtered  a  large 
army  of  the  alHes,  Damascenes,  Hamathites,  Hittites,  and  per- 
haps Phoenicians,'^  the  first-named  still  commanded  by  the 
xmdaunted  Ben-hadad.  This  time  the  success  of  the  Assyr- 
ians is  beyond  dispute.  Not  only  were  the  allies  put  to  flight, 
not  only  did  they  lose  most  of  their  chariots  and  implements 
of  war,  but  they  appear  to  have  lost  hope,  and,  formally  or 
tacitly,  to  have  forthwith  dissolved  their  confederacy.  The 
Hittites  and  Hamathites  probably  submitted  to  the  conqueror; 
the  Phoenicians  withdrewto  their  own  towns,  and  Damascus 
was  left  without  aUies,  to  defend  herself  as  she  best  might, 
when  the  tide  of  conquest  should  once  more  flow  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  flow  of  the  tide  came.  Shalmaneser, 
once  more  advancing  southward,  found  the  Syrians  of  Damas- 
cus strongly  posted  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Anti-Lebanon. 
Since  his  last  invasion  they  had  changed  their  ruler.  The 
brave  and  experienced  Ben-hadad  had  perished  by  the  treach- 
ery of  an  ambitious  subject,^'  and  his  assassin,  the  infamous 
Hazael,  held  the  throne.  Left  to  his  own  resources  by  the  dis- 
solution of  the  old  league,  this  monarch  had  exerted  himself 
to  the  utmost  in  order  to  repel  the  attack  which  he  knew  was 
impending.    He  had  collected  a  very  large  army,  including 
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above  eleven  hundred  chariots,  and,  determined  to  leave 
nothing  to  chance,  had  carefully  taken  up  a  very  strong  po- 
sition in  the  mountain  range  which  separated  his  territory 
from  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Hamath,  or  valley  of  Coele- 
Syria.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  Shalmaneser,  and  com- 
pletely defeated,  with  the  loss  of  16,000  of  his  troops,  1121  of 
his  chariots,  a  quantity  of  his  war  material,  and  his  camp. 
This  blow  apparently  prostrated  him;  and  when,  three  years 
later,  Shalmaneser  invaded  his  territory,  Hazael  brought  no 
army  into  the  field,  but  let  his  towns,  one  after  another,  b^ 
taken  and  plundered  by  the  Assyrian.^* 

It  was  probably  upon  this  last  occasion,  when  the  spirit  of 
Damascus  was  cowed,  and  the  Phoenician  cities,  trembling  at 
the  thought  of  their  own  rashness  in  having  assisted  Ha- 
zael and  Ben-hadad,  hastened  to  make  their  submission  and 
to  resume  the  rank  of  Assyrian  tributaries,  that  the  soverei'Ti 
of  another  Syrian  country,  taking  warning  from  the  fate  of 
his  neighbors,  determined  to  anticipate  the  subjection  which 
he  could  not  avoid,  and,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  to 
place  himself  under  the  Assyrian  yoke.  Jehu,  * '  son  of  Omri, " 
as  he  is  termed  in  the  Inscription — t.e.,  successor  and  sup- 
posed descendant  of  the  great  Omri  who  built  Samaria  **'^— sent 
as  tribute  to  Shalmaneser  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in. 
bullion,  together  with  a  number  of  manufactured  articles  in 
the  more  precious  of  the  two  metals.  In  the  sculptures  which 
represent  the  Israelitish  ambassadors  presenting  this  tribute 
to  the  great  king,  **•  these  articles  appear  carried  in  the  hands, 
or  on  the  shoulders,  of  the  envoys,  but  they  are  in  general 
too  indistinctly  traced  for  us  to  pronounce  with  any  confidence 
upon  their  character.    [PI.  CXLVI.,  Fig.  1.] 

Shalmaneser  had  the  same  taste  as  his  father  for  architect- 
lu^  and  the  other  arts.  He  completed  the  ziggurat  of  the 
Great  Temple  of  Nin  at  Calah,  which  his  father  had  left  un- 
finished, and  not  content  with  the  palace  of  that  monarch, 
built  for  himself  a  new  and  (probably)  more  magnificent  resi- 
dence on  the  same  lofty  platform,  at  the  distance  of  about  150 
yards.  "^^  This  edifice  was  found  by  Mr.  Layard  in  so  mined  a 
condition,  through  the  violence  which  it  had  suffered,  appar- 
ently at  the  hands  of  Esarhaddon,^^  that  it  was  impossible 
either  to  trace  its  plan  or  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  its  ornamen- 
tation.*" Two  gigantic  winged  bulls,  partly  destroyed,  served 
to  show  that  the  grand  portals  of  the  chambers  were  similar  in 
character  and  design  to  those  of  the  earlier  monarch,  while 
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from  a  number  of  sculptured  fragments  it  was  sufficiently 
plain  that  the  walls  had  been  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  of  the 
style  used  in  Asshur-izir-pal^s  edifice.  The  only  difference 
observable  was  in  the  size  and  subjects  of  the  sculptures, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  on  a  grander  scale  and  more  gen- 
erally mythological  than  those  of  the  North- West  palace.**^ 

The  monument  of  Shalmaneser  which  has  attracted  most 
attention  in  this  country  is  an  obelisk  in  black  marble,  similar 
in  shape  and  general  arrangement  to  that  of  ABahur-iair-pal, 
already  described,  but  of  a  handsomer  aoad  better  materiaL 
This  work  of  art  was  discovered  in  a  prostrate  position  under 
the  dibria  which  covered  up  Shalmaneser's  palace.     It  oon- 
tained  bas-re^liefs  in  twenty  compartments,  five  on  each  of  its 
f om*  sides ;  the  space  above,  between,  and  below  them  being 
covered  with  cuneiform  writing,  sharply  inscribed  in  a  minute 
character.    The  whole  was  in  most  excellent  preservation.^ 
The  bas-reMefs  represent  the  monarch,  accompanied  by  hia 
vizier  and  other  chief  officers,  receiving  the  tribute  of  five 
nations,  whose  envoys  are  ushered  into  the  royal  presence  by 
ofiicers  of  the  court,  and  prostrate  themselves  at  the  Great 
King's  feet  ere  they  present  their  offerings.    The  gifts  brought 
are,  in  part,  objects  carried  in  the  hand— gold,  silver,  copper 
in  bars  and  cubes,  goblets,  elephants^  tusks,  tissues,  and  the 
like — in  part,  animals  such  afi  horses,  camels,  monkeys  and 
baboons  of  different  kinds,  stags,  lions,  wild  bulls,  antelopes, 
and— strangest  of  all— the  rhinoceros  and  the  elephant    One 
of  the  nations,  aa  already  mentioned,^  is  that  of  the  Israehtes. 
The  others  are,  first,  the  people  of  Kirzan,  a  country  border- 
ing on  Armenia,^  who  present  gold,  silver,  copper,  horses, 
and  camels,  and  fill  the  four  highest  compartments^  with  a 
train  of  nine  envoys;  secondly,  the  Muzri,  or  people  of  Muzr, 
a  country  nearly  in  the  same  quarter,^  who  axe  represented 
in  the  four  central  compartments,  witih  six  envoys  conducting 
various  wild  animals;  thirdly,  the  Tsukhi,  or  Shuhites,  from 
the  Euphrates,  to  whom  belong  the  four  compeu*tments  below 
the  Muzri,  which  are  filled  by  a  train  of  thirteen  ^ivoys, 
bringing  two  lion8>  a  stag,  and  various    precious   articles, 
among  which  bars  of  metal,  elephants^  tusks,  and  shawls  or 
tissues  are  conspicuous;  and   lastly,  the  Patena,  from  the 
Orontes,  who  fill  three  of  the  lowe^  compartments  with  a 
train  of  twelve  envoys  bearing  gifts  like  those  of  the  Israelites. 

Besides  this  interesting  monument,  there  are  very  few  re- 
mains of  art  which  can  be  ascribed  to  Shalmaneser's  time 
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with  any  confidence.®*  The  sculptures  found  on  the  site  of 
his  palace  belonged  to  a  later  monarch,*"  who  restored  and 
embellished  it.  His  own  bas-reliefs  were  torn  from  their 
places  by  Esarhaddon,  and  by  him  defaced  and  used  as  mate- 
rials in  the  construction  of  a  new  palace.  We  are  thus  left 
almost  without  materials  for  judging  of  the  progress  made  by 
art  during  Shalmaneser's  reign.  Architecture,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured, was  modified  to  a  certain  extent,  precious  woods  be- 
ing employed  more  frequently  and  more  largely  than  before ;  a 
fact  of  which  we  seem  to  have  an  indication  in  the  frequent 
expeditions  made  by  Shalmaneser  into  Syria,  for  the  single 
purpose  of  cutting  timber  in  its  forests.'-^  Sculpture,  to  judge 
from  the  obelisk,  made  no  advance.  The  same  formality,  the 
same  heaviness  of  outline,  the  same  rigid  adherence  to  the 
profile  in  all  representations  both  of  man  and  beast,  character-' 
ize  the  reliefs  of  both  reigns  equally,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
means  of  judging. 

Shahnaneser  seems  to  have  held  his  court  ordinarilv  at 
Calah,  where  he  built  his  palace  and  set  up  his  obelisk ;  but 
sometimes  he  would  reside  for  a  time  at  Nineveh  or  at 
Asshur."*  He  does  not  appear  to  have  buHt  any  important 
edifice  at  either  of  these  two  cities,  but  at  the  latter  he  left  a 
monument  which  possesses  some  interest.  This  is  the  stone 
statue,  now  in  a  mutilated  condition,  representing  a  Idng 
seated,  which  was  found  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Kileh-Sherghat, 
and  of  which  some  notice  has  already  been  taken."^  Its  pro- 
portions are  better  than  those  of  the  small  statue  of  the  mon- 
arch's father,  standing  in  his  sacrificial  dress,  which  was 
found  at  Nimrud ;  ^  and  it  is  superior  to  that  work  of  art,  in 
being  of  the  size  of  life;  but  either  its  execution  was  origi- 
nally very  rude,  or  it  must  have  suffered  grievously  by  ex- 
posure, for  it  is  now  wholly  rough  and  unpolished. 

The  later  years  of  Shalmaneser  appear  to  have  been  troubled 
by  a  dangerous  rebellion.*"  The  infirmities  of  age  were  prob- 
ably creeping  upon  him.  He  had  ceased  to  go  out  with  his 
armies ;  and  had  handed  over  a  portion  of  his  authority  to  the 
favorite  general  who  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  his 
forces  year  after  year.*»  The  favor  thus  shown  may  have 
provoked  jealousy  and  even  alarm.  It  may  have  been 
thought  that  the  legitimate  successor  was  imperilled  by  the 
exaltation  of  a  subject  whose  position  would  enable  him  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  troops,  and  who  might  be  expected, 
on  the  death  of  his  patron,  to  make  an  effort  to  place  the 
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crown  on  his  own  head.  Fears  of  this  kind  may  very  proba- 
bly have  so  worked  on  the  mind  of  the  heir  apparent  as  to  de- 
termine him  not  to  await  his  father's  demise,  but  rather  to 
raise  the  standard  of  revolt  dm*ing  his  lifetime,  and  to  en- 
deavor, by  an  miexpected  coup-de-mainj  to  anticipate  and  ruin 
his  rival.  Or,  possibly,  Asshur-danin-pal,  the  eldest  son  of 
Shalmaneser,  like  too  many  royal  youths,  may  have  been  im- 
patient of  the  long  life  of  his  father,  and  have  conceived  the 
guilty  desire,  with  which  our  fourth  Henry  is  said  to  have 
taxed  his  first-bom,  a  **himger  for  the  empty  chair  "  of  which 
the  aged  monarch,^  still  held  possession.  At  any  rate,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  motive  that  urged  him  on,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Asshur-danin-pal  rebelled  against  his  sirens  authority, 
and,  raising  the  standard  of  revolt,  succeeded  in  carrying 
with  him  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom.  At  Asshur,  the  old 
metropolis,  which  may  have  hoped  to  lure  back  the  Court  by 
its  subservience,  at  Arbela  in  the  Zab  region,  at  Amidi  on  the 
Upper  Tigris,  at  Tel-Apni  near  the  site  of  Orfa,  and  at  more 
than  twenty  other  fortified  places,  Asshur-danin-pal  was  pro- 
claimed king,  and  accepted  by  the  inhabitants  for  their  sov- 
ereign. Shalmaneser  must  have  felt  himself  in  imminent 
peril  of  losing  his  crown.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
called  to  his  a.ssistance  his  second  son  Shamas-Yul,  and  plac- 
ing him  at  the  head  of  such  of  his  troops  as  remained  firm  to 
their  allegiance,  invested  him  with  full  power  to  act  as  he 
thought  best  in  the  existing  emergency.  Shamas-Yul  at  once 
took  the  field,  attacked  and  reduced  the  rebellious  cities  one 
after  another,  and  in  a  httle  time  completely  crushed  the  re- 
volt and  re-established  peace  throughout  the  empire.  Asshur- 
danin-pal,  the  arch  conspirator,  was  probably  put  to  death; 
hie  life  was  justly  forfeit;  and  neither  ShamAs-Vul  nor  his 
father  is  likely  to  have  been  withheld  by  any  inconvenient 
tenderness  from  punishing  treason  in  a  near  relative,  as  they 
would  have  punished  it  in  any  other  person.  The  suppressor 
of  the  revolt  became  the  heir  of  the  kingdom;  ajid  when, 
shortly  afterwards,^  Shahnaneser  died,  the  piety  or  prudence 
of  his  faithful  son  was  rewarded  by  the  rich  inheritance  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire. 

Shalmaneser  reigned,  in  all,  thirty-five  years,  from  B.o.  858 
to  B.C.  823.  EEis  successor,  Shamas-Vul,  held  the  throne  for 
thirteen  years,  from  B.C.  823  to  B.C.  810.  Before  entering  upon 
the  consideration  of  this  latter  monarch's  reign,  it  will  be 
well  to  cast  your  eyes  once  more  over  the  Assyrian  Empire, 
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such  as  it  has  now  hecome,  and  over  the  nations  with  which  its 
growth  had  brought  it  into  contact.  Considerable  changes 
had  occurred  since  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  the  Assyrian 
boundaries  having  been  advanced  in  several  directions,  while 
either  this  progress,  or  the  movements  of  races  beyond  the 
frontier,  had  brought  into  view  many  new  and  some  very  im- 
portant nations. 

The  chief  advance  which  the  **  Terminus  "  of  the  Assyrians 
had  made  was  towards  the  west  and  the  north-west.  Instead 
of  their  dominion  in  this  quarter  being  bounded  by  the 
Euphrates,  they  had  established  their  authority  over  the 
whole  of  Upper  Syria,  over  Phoenicia,  Hamath,  and  Samaria, 
or  the  kingdom  of  the  Israelites.  These  coimtries  were  not 
indeed  reduced  to  the  form  of  provinces;  on  the  contrary, 
they  still  retained  their  own  laws,  administration,  and  native 
princes;  but  they  were  henceforth  really  subject  to  Assyria, 
acknowledging  her  suzerainty,  paying  her  an  annual  tribute, 
and  giving  a  free  passage  to  her  armies  through  their  territo- 
ries. The  limit  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  towards  the  west  was 
consequently  at  this  time  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Iskanderun  to  Cape  Carmel,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  to 
Joppa.^  Their  north-western  boundary  was  the  range  of 
Taurus  next  beyond  Amanus,  the  tract  between  the  two 
belonging  to  the  Tibareni  (Tubal),  who  had  submitted  to 
become  tributaries.^  Northwards,  little  if  any  progress  had 
been  made.  The  chain  of  Niphates — **the  high  grounds  over 
the  affluents  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  " — where  Shalma- 
neser  set  up  ** an  image  of  his  majesty,"  ^  seems  stiU  to  be  the 
furthest  limit.  In  other  words,  Armenia  is  unconquered,^ 
the  strength  of  the  region  and  the  valor  of  its  inhabitants  still 
protecting  it  from  the  Assyrian  arms.  Towards  the  east  some 
territory  seems  to  have  been  gained,  more  especially  in  the 
central  Zagros  region,  the  district  between  the  Lower  Zab  and 
Holwan,  which  at  this  period  bore  the  name  of  Hupuska;^ 
but  the  tribes  north  and  south  of  this  tract  were  still  for  the 
most  part  unsubdued.^  The  southern  frontier  may  be 
regarded  as  wholly  tmchanged;  for  although  Shalmaneser 
warred  in  Babylonia,  and  even  took  tribute  on  one  occasion 
from  the  petty  kings  of  the  Chaldasan  towns,  he  seems  to  have 
made  no  permanent  impression  in  this  quarter.  The  Tsukhi 
or  Shuhites  are  still  the  most  southern  of  his  subjects.*^ 

The  principal  changes  which  time  and  conquest  had  made 
among  the  neighbors  of  Assyria  were  the  following.    Towards 
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the.west  she  wasbrcaight  into  ccHitact  with  the  kingdom  of 
Damascus,  and,  through  her  tributary  Samaria,  with  Judaea. 
On  the  north-west  she  had  new  enemies  in  the  Qmn,^** 
(Coans?)  who  dwelt  on  the  further  side  of  Amanus,  near  the 
Tibareni,  in  a  pajrt  of  the  country  afterwards  called  Cilicia, 
and  the  Cilipians  themselves,  who  are  now  first  mentioned. 
The  Moschi  seem  to  have  withdrawn  a  little  from  this  neigh- 
borhood, since  they  no  longer  appear  either  among  Assyria's 
enemies  or  her  tributaries.  On  the  north  cdl  minor  powers 
had  disappeared;  and  the  Armenians  {Urardoi)  were  now 
As&yria's  sole  neighbors.  Towards  the  east  she  had  come  into 
contact  with  the  Mannai^  or  Minni,  about  Lake  Urumiyeh, 
with  the  Kharkhar  in  the  Van  region  and  in  north-westehm 
Kurdistan,  with  the  Bartsu  or  Persians^  and  the  Mada  or 
Modes  in  the  country  east  of  Zagros,  the  modem  province  of 
Ardelan,  and  with  the  Tsimri,  or  Zimri,^*  in  Upper  Luristan. 
Among  all  her  fresh  enemies,  she  had  not,  however,  as  yet 
found  one  calculated  to  inspire  any  serious  fear.  No  new 
organized  monarchy  presented  itself.  The  tribes  and  nations 
upon  her  borders  were  still  either  weak  in  numbers  or  power- 
less from  their  intestine  divisions;  and  tiiere  was  thus  every 
reason  to  expect  along  continuance  of  the  success  which  had 
naturally  attended  a  large  centralized  state  in  her  contests 
with  small  kingdoms  or  loosely-united  confederacies.  Names 
celebrated  in  the  after  history  of  the  world,  as  those  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  are  now  indeed  for  the  first  time  emerg-^ 
ing  into  light  from  the  complete  obscurity  which  has  shrouded 
them  hitherto;  and  tinged  as  they  are  with  the  radiance  of 
their  later  glories^  they  show  brightly  among  the  many  insig- 
nificant tribes  and  nations  with  which  Assyria  has  been 
warring  for  centuries;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  these  names  have  any  present  importance  in  the  narra- 
tive, or  represent  powers  capable  as  yet  of  cont^iding  on 
equal  terms  with  the  Assyrian  Empire,  or  even  of  seriously 
checking  the  progress  of  her  successes.  The  Medes  and  Per- 
sians are  at  this  period  no  more  powerful  than  the  Zimri,  the 
Minni,  the  Urarda,^  or  than  half  a  dozen  others  of  the  border 
nations,  whose  appellations  sound  strange  in  the  ears  even  of 
the  advanced  student.  Neither  of  the  two  great  Arian  peo- 
ples had  as  yet  a  capital  city,  neither  was  united  under  a 
king;  separated  into  numerous  tribes,  each  under  its  chief, 
dispersed  in  scattered  towns  and  villages,  poorly  fortified  or 
not  fortified  at  all,  they  were  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
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Nairi,  the  Qummukh,  the  Patena,  the  Hittitee,  and  the  other 
border  races  whose  relative  weakness  Assyria  had  abun- 
dantly proved  in  a  long  course  of  wars  wherein  she  had  uni- 
formly been  the  victor. 

The  short  reign  of  Shamas-Vul  II.  pres^its  but  little  that 
calls  for  remark.  Like  Shalmaneser  II.,  he  resided  chiefly 
at  Oalah,  where,  following  the  example  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  he  set  up  an  obelisk  (or  rather  a  stele)  in  com^ 
memoration  of  his  various  exploits.  This  monument,  which 
is  covered  on  three  sides  with  an  inscription  in  the  hieratic  or 
cursive  character,^^  contains  an  opening  invocation  to  Nin  or 
Hercules,  conceived  in  the  ordinary  terms,  the  genetdogy  and 
titles  of  the  king,  an  accoimt  of  the  rebellion  of  Asshur-danin- 
pal,  together  with  its  suppression,^  and  Shamas-Vul's  own 
annals  for  the  first  four  years  of  his  reign.  From  these  we 
learn  that  he  displayed  the  same  active  spirit  as  his  two  pred- 
ecessors, carrying  his  arms  against  the  Nairi  on  the  north, 
against  Media  and  Arazias  on  the  east,  and  against  Babylonia 
on  the  south.  The  people  of  Hupuska,  the  Minni,  and  the 
Persians  (Bartsu)  paid  him  tribute.  His  principal  success 
was  that  of  his  foiurth  campaign,  which  was  against  Babylon. 
He  entered  the  country  by  a  route  often  used,*^^  which 
skirted  the  Zagros  mountain  range  for  some  distance,  and 
then  crossed  the  flat,  probably  along  the  course  of  the  IMya- 
leh,  to  the  southern  capital.  The  Babylonians,  alarmed  at  his 
advance,  occupied  a  strongly  fortified  place  on  his  line  of 
route,  which  he  besieged  and  took  after  a  vigorous  resistance, 
wherein  the  blood  of  the  garrison  was  shed  like  water. 
Eighteen  thousand  were  slain;  three  thousand  were  made 
prisoners;  the  city  itself  was  plundered  and  burnt,  and  Sha- 
mas- Vul  pressed  forward  against  the  flying  enemy.  Hereupon 
the  Babylonian  monarch,  Merodach-belatzu-ikbi,  collecting 
his  own  troops  and  those  of  his  allies,  the  Ohaldasans,  the 
Aramaeans  or  Syrians,  and  the  Zimri~a  vast  host— met  the 
invader  on  the  river  Daban**> — ^perhai>s  a  branch  of  the  Eu- 
phrates—and fought  a  great  battle  in  defence  of  his  city.  He 
was,  however,  defeated  by  the  Assyrians,  with  the  loss  of 
6000  killed,  2000  prisoners,  100  chariots,  200  tents,  and  the 
royal  standard  and  pavilion.  What  further  military  or  polit- 
ical results  the  victory  may  have  had  is  uncertain.  Shamas- 
Yul's  annals  terminate  abruptly  at  this  point, ^^  and  we  are 
left  to  conjecture  the  consequences  of  the  campaign  and  battle. 
It  is  possible  that  they  were  in  the  highest  degree  important; 
27 
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for  we  find,  in  the  next  reign,  that  Babylonia,  which  has  so 
long  been  a  separate  and  independent  kingdom,  is  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  tributary,  while  we  ha\ne  no  account  of  its 
reduction  by  the  succeeding  monarch,  whose  relations  with 
the  Babylonians,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  of  a  purely  peaceful 
character. 

The  stele  of  Shamas-Vul  contains  one  allusion  to  a  hunting 
exploit,  by  which  we  learn  that  this  monarch  inherited  his 
grandfather's  partiality  for  the  chase.  He  found  wild  bulls  at 
the  foot  of  Zagros  when  he  was  marching  to  inyade  Babylo- 
nia, and  delajring  his  advance  to  hunt  them,  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  kill  several. 

We  know  nothing  of  Shamas-Vul  as  a  builder,  and  but 
little  of  him  as  a  patron  of  art.  He  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tent with  the  palaces  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  and  to 
have  been  devoid  of  any  wish  to  outshine  them  by  raising 
edifices  which  should  throw  theirs  into  the  shade.  In  his 
stele  he  shows  no  originality;  for  it  is  the  mere  reproduction 
of  a  monument  well  known  to  his  predecessors,  and  of  which 
we  have  several  specimens  from  the  time  of  Asshur-izir-pal 
downwards.  It  consists  of  a  single  figure  in  relief — a  figure 
representing  the  king  dressed  in  his  priestly  robes,  and  wear- 
ing the  sacred  emblems  round  his  neck,  standing  with  the 
right  arm  upraised,  and  enclosed  in  the  customary  arched 
frame.  This  figure,  which  is  somewhat  larger  than  life,  is 
cut  on  a  single  solid  block  of  stone,  and  then  placed  on  an- 
,  other  broader  block,  which  serves  as  a  pedestal.  It  closely 
resembles  the  figure  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  whereof  a  representa- 
tion has  been  already  given.^ 

The  successor  of  Shamas-Vul  was  his  son  VuMush,  the 
third  monarch  of  that  name,  who  ascended  the  throne  B.o. 
810,  and  held  it  for  twenty-nine  years,  from  b.c.  810  to  B.o. 
781.  The  memorials  which  we  possess  of  this  king's  reign  are 
but  scanty.  They  consist  of  one  or  two  slabs  found  at  Nim- 
rud,  of  a  short  dedicatory  inscription  on  duplicate  statues  of 
the  god  Nebo  brought  from  the  same  place,  of  some  brick  in- 
scriptions from  the  mound  of  Nebbi  Yunus,  and  of  the  briefest 
possible  notices  of  the  quarters  in  which  he  carried  on  war, 
contained  in  one  copy  of  the  Canon.  As  none  of  these  records 
are  in  the  shape  of  annals  except  the  last,  and  as  only  these 
and  the  slab  notices  are  historical,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
detailed  account  of  this  long  and  apparently  important  reign. 
We  can  only  say  that  Vul-lush  HI.  was  as  warlike  a  monarch 
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as  any  of  his  predeceesors,  and  that  his  efforts  seem  to  have 
extended  the  Assyrian  dominion  in  ahnost  every  quarter. 
He  made  seven  expeditions  across  the  Zagros  range  into 
Media,  two  into  the  Van  country,  and  three  in1x>  Syria.  He 
tells  us  that  in  one  of  these  expeditions  he  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing himself  master  of  the  great  city  of  Damascus,  whose  kings 
had  defied  (as  we  have  seen)  the  repeated  attacks  of  Shalma- 
neser.  He  reckons  as  his  tributaries  in  these  parts,  besides 
Damascus,  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  the  countries  of 
Xhumri  or  Samaria,  of  Palestine  or  Philistia,  and  of  Hudum 
(Idumaea  or  Edom).  On  the  north  and  east  he  received  tokens 
of  submission  from  the  Nairi,  the  Minni,  the  Medes,  and  the 
Partsu,  or  Persians.  On  the  south,  he  exercised  a  power, 
which  seems  hke  that  of  a  sovereign,  in  Babylonia;  where 
homage  was  paid  him  by  the  ChaldaB&ns,  and  where,  in  the 
great  cities  of  Babylcm,  Borsippa,  and  Cutha  (or  Tiggaba),  he 
was  allowed  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods  Bel,  Nebo,  and  Ner* 
gal.^  There  is,  further,  some  reason  to  suspect  that,  before 
quitting  Babylonia,  he  established  one  of  his  sons  as  ^aceroy 
over  the  ooimtry;  since  he  seems  to  style  himself  in  one 
place  ''the  king  to  whose  son  Asshiur,  the  chief  of  the  gods, 
has  granted  the  kingdom  of  Babylon.'' 

It  thus  appears  that  by  the  time  of  VuMush  IH.,  or  early  in 
the  eighth  century  B.C.,  Assyria  had  with  one  hand  grasped 
Babylonia,  while  with  the  other  she  had  laid  hold  of  Philistia 
and  Edom.  She  thus  touched  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  one 
side,  while  on  the  other  she  was  brought  into  contact  with 
Egypt.  At  the  same  time  she  had  received  the  submission  of 
at  least  some  portion  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Medes,  who 
were  now  probably  moving  southwards  from  Azerbijan  and 
gradually  occupying  the  territory  which  was  regarded  as 
Media  Proper  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  She  held  Southern 
Armenia,  from  Lake  Van  to  the  sources  of  the  Tigris;  she 
possessed  all  Upper  Syria,  including  CommagSn^  and  Amanus; 
she  had  tributaries  even  on  the  further  side  of  that  mountain 
range;  she  bore  sway  over  the  whole  Syrian  coast  from  Issus 
to  Gaza;  her  authority  was  acknowledged,  probably,  by  all 
the  tribes  and  kingdoms  between  the  coast  and  the  desert,^ 
certainly  by  the  Phoenicians,  the  Hamathites,  the  Patena,  the 
Hittites,  the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  the  people  of  Israel,  and 
the  Idumneans,  or  people  of  Edom.  On  the  east  she  had  re- 
duced almost  all  the  valleys  of  Zagros,  and  had  tributaries  in 
the  great  upland  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range.    On  the 
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south,  if  she  had  not  absorbed  Babylonia,  she  had  at  least 
made  her  influence  paramount  there.  The  full  height  of  her 
greatness  was  not  indeed  attained  till  a  century  later;  but 
already  the  V^  tall  cedar  "  was  ''  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of 
the  field;  his  boughs  were  multiplied;  his  branches  had  be- 
come long;  and  imder  his  shadow  dwelt  great  nations.""* 

Not  much  is  known  of  Vul-lush  III.  as  a  builder,  or  as  a 
patron  of  art.  He  calls  himself  the  **  restorer  of  noble  build- 
ings which  had  gone  to  decay,"  an  expression  which  would 
seem  to  imply  that  he  aimed  rather  at  maintaining  former  ed- 
ifices in  repair  than  at  constructing  new  ones.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  built  some  chambers  on  the  mound  of  Nim- 
rud,  between  the  north-western  and  the  south-we8t^*n  pal- 
aces, and  also  to  have  had  a  palace  at  Nineveh  on  the  mound 
now  called  Nebbi  Yimus.  The  Nimrud  chambers  were  of 
small  size  and  x>oorly  ornamented ;  they  contained  no  sculpt- 
ures ;  the  walls  were  plastered  and  then  painted  in  fresco  with 
a  variety  of  patems.^  They  may  have  been  merely  guard- 
rooms, since  they  appear  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  a  high 
tower.  *^  The  palace  at  Nebbi  Yunus  was  probably  a  more 
important  work;  but  the  supen^titious  regard  of  the  natives 
for  the  supposed  tomb  of  Jonah  has  hitherto  frustrated  all 
attempts  made  by  Europeans  to  explore  that  mass  of 
ruins.^ 

Among  all  the  monuments  recovered  by  recent  researches, 
the  only  works  of  art  assignable  to  the  reign  of  Vul-lush  are 
two  rude  statues  of  the  god  Nebo,  almost  exactly  resembling 
one  another.**  From  the  representation  of  one  of  them, 
given  on  a  former  page  of  this  volume,  *°  the  reader  will  see 
that  the  figures  in  question  have  scarcely  any  artistic  merit. 
The  head  is  disproportionately  large,  the  features,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  traced,  are  coarse  and  heavy,  the  arms  and  hands 
are  poorly  modelled,  and  the  lower  part  is  more  like  a  pillar 
than  the  figure  of  a  man.  We  cannot  suppose  that  Assyrian 
art  was  incapable,  under  the  third  Vul-lush,  of  a  higher  flight 
than  these  statues  indicate;  we  must  therefore  regard  them 
as  conventional  forms,  reproduced  from  old  models,  which  the 
artist  was  bound  to  follow.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  while 
in  the  representation  of  animals  and  of  men  of  inferior  rank, 
Assyrian  artists  were  untrammelled  by  precedent,  and  might 
aim  at  the  highest  possible  perfection,  in  religious  subjects, 
and  in  the  representation  of  kings  and  nobles,  they  were 
limited,  by  law  or  custom,  to  certain  ancient  forms  and 
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modes  of  expression,  which  we  find  repeated  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  times  with  monotonous  uniformity. 

If  these  statues,  however,  are  valueless  as  works  of  art,  they 
have  yet  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  historian,  as  containing  the 
only  mention  which  the  disentombed  remains  have  furnished 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  names  of  antiquity— a  name 
which  for  many  ages  vindicated  to  itself  a  leading  place,  not 
only  in  the  history  of  Assyria,  but  in  that  of  the  world.  *^  To 
the  Greeks  and  Eomans  Semiramis  was  the  foremost  of  women, 
the  greatest  queen  who  had  ever  held  a  sceptre,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary conqueror  that  the  East  had  .ever  produced. 
Beautiful  as  Helen  or  Cleopatra,  brave  as  Tomyris,  lustful  as 
Messalina,  she  Jbad  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  man  rather  than 
a  woman,  and  performed  deeds  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of 
Cyrus  or  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to 
dispel  illusions,  more  especially  such  as  are  at  once  harmless 
and  venerable  for  their  antiquity;  but  truth  requires,  the  his- 
torian to  obliterate  from  the  pages  of  the  pa^t  this  well-known 
image,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  a  very  dull  and  prosaic 
figure-^a  Semiramis  no  longer  decked  with  the  prismatic  hues 
of  fancy,  but  clothed  instead  in  the  sober  garments  of  fact. 
The  Nebo  idols  are  dedicated,  by  the  Assyrian  officer  who  had 
them  executed,  ''to  his  lord  Vul-lush  and  his  lady  Sammuror 
mit;  ^^  from  whence  it  would  appear  to  be  certain,  in  the  first 
place,  that  that  monarch  was  married  to  a  princess  who  bore 
this  world-renowned  name,  and,  secondly,  that  she  held  a  posi- 
tion superior  to  that  which  is  usually  allowed  in  the  East  to  a 
queen-consort.  An  inveterate  Oriental  prejudice  requires  the 
rigid  seclusion  of  women ;  and  the  Assyrian  monuments,  thor- 
oughly in  accord  with  the  predominant  tone  of  Eastern  man- 
ners, throw  a  veil  in  general  over  all  that  concerns  the  weaker 
sex,  neither  representing  to  us  the  forms  of  the  Assyrian 
women  in  the  sculptures,  nor  so  much  as  mentioning  their 
existence  in  the  inscriptions.^  Very  rarely  is  there  an  excep- 
tion to  this  all  but  imiversal  reticence.  In  the  present  instance, 
and  in  about  two  others,  the  silence  usually  kept  is  broken ; 
and  a  native  woman  comes  upon  the  scene  to  tantalize  us  by 
her  momentary  apparition.  The  glimpse  that  we  here  obtain 
does  not  reveal  much.  Beyond  the  fact  that  the  principal 
queen  of  Vul-lush  III.  was  named  Semiramis,  and  the  further 
fact,  implied  in  her  being  mentioned  at  all,  that  she  had  a  rec- 
ognized position  of  authority  in  the  country,  we  can  only  con- 
clude, conjecturally,  from  the  exact  parallelism  of  the  phrases 
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used,  that  she  bore  sway  conjointly  with  her  husband,  either 
over  the  whole  or  over  a  part  of  his  dominions.  8uch  a  view 
explains,  to  some  extent,  the  wonderful  tale  of  the  Ninian 
Semiramis,  which  was  foisted  into  history  by  Otesias;  for  it 
shows  that  he  had  a  slight  basis  of  fact  to  go  upon.  It  also 
harmonizes,  or  may  be  made  to  harmonize,  with  the  story  of 
Semiramis  as  told  by  Herodotus,  who  says  that  she  was  a 
Babylonian  queen,  and  reigned  five  generations  before  Nito- 
cris,**  or  about  B.C.  755.**  For  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Sammuramit  married  to  Vul-lush  HI.  was  a  Babylonian  prin- 
cess, the  last  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  kings,  whom  the 
Assyrian  monarch  wedded  to  confirm  through  her  his  title 
to  the  southern  provinces ;  in  which  case  a  portion  of  his  sub- 
jects would  regard  her  as  their  legitimate  sovereign,  and  only 
recognize  his  authority  as  secondary  and  dependent  upon  hers. 
The  exaggeration  in  which  Orientals  indulge,  with  a  freedom 
that  astonishes  the  sober  nations  of  the  West,  would  seize  upon 
the  unusual  circumstance  of  a  female  having  possessed  a  con- 
joint sovereignty,  and  would  gradually  group  round  the  name 
a  host  of  mythic  details,^  which  at  last  accumulated  to  such 
an  extent  that,  to  prevent  the  fiction  from  becoming  glaring, 
the  queen  had  to  bo  thrown  back  into  mythic  times,  with 
which  such  details  were  in  harmony.  The  Babylonian  wife  of 
Vul-lush  III.,  who  gave  him  his  title  to  the  regions  of  the 
south,  and  reigned  conjointly  with  him  both  in  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  became  first  a  queen  of  Babylon,  ruling  independ- 
ently and  alone,^  and  then  an  Assyrian  enipress,  the  con- 
queror of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,*"  the  invader  of  the  distant 
India,"*  the  builder  of  Babylon,^'^  and  the  constructor  of  all 
the  great  works  which  were  anywhere  to  be  found  in  Western 
Asia.*'^  The  grand  figure  thus  produced  imposed  upon  the 
uncritical  ancients,  and  was  accepted  even  by  the  modems  for 
many  centuries.  At  length  the  school  of  Heeren^*  and  Nie- 
buhr,*»  calling  common  sense  to  their  aid,  pronoimced  the 
figure  a  myth.  It  remained  for  the  patient  explorers  of  the 
field  of  Assyrian  antiquity  in  our  own  day  to  discover  the 
slight  basis  of  fact  on  which  the  myth  was  f oimded,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  shadowy  marvel  of  Ctesias  a  very  prosaic  and 
commonplace  princess,  who,  like  Atossa  or  Elizabeth  of  York, 
strengthened  her  husband's  title  to  his  crown,  but  who  never 
really  made  herself  conspicuous  by  either  great  works  or  by 
exploits. 
With  Vul  lush  in.  the  glories  of  the  Nimrud  line  of  men* 
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archs  come  to  a  close,  and  Aesyrian  history  is  ohce  more 
shrouded  in  a  paitial  darkness  for  a  space  of  nearly  forty 
years,  from  B.o.  781  to  B.o.  745.  The  Assyrian  Canon  shows 
ns  that  three  monarchs  bore  sway  during  this  interval — Shal- 
maneser  IQ.,  who  reigned  from  b.o.  781  to  b.o.  771,  Asshur- 
dayan  in.,  who  reigned  from  B.C.  771  to  B.C.  753,  and  Asshur- 
lush,  who  held  the  throne  from  the  last-mentioned  date  to  B.  c. 
745,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  second  Tiglath-Pileser. 
The  brevity  of  these  reigns,  which  average  only  twelve  years 
apiece,  is  indicative  of  troublous  times,  and  of  a  disputed,  or, 
at  any  rate,  a  disturbed  succession.  The  fact  that  none  of  the 
three  monarchs  left  buildings  of  any  importance,  or,  so*  far  as 
appears,  memorials  of  any  kind,  marks  a  period  of  compara- 
tive decline,  during  which  there  was  a  pause  in  the  magnificent 
course  of  Assyrian  conquests,  which  htid  scarcely  known  a 
check  for  above  a  century.^*  The  causes  of  the  temjwrary 
inaction  and  apparent  decline  of  a  power  which  had  so  long 
been  steadily  advancing,  would  form  an  interesting  subject 
of  speculation  to  the  politiecd  philosopher;  but  they  are  too 
obscure  to  be  investigated  here,  where  our  space  only  allows 
us  to  touch  rapidly  on  the  chief  known  fstcts  of  the  Assyrian 
history. 

One  important  difficulty  presents  itself  at  this  point  of  the 
narrative,  in  an  apparent  ccmtradiction  between  the  native  ' 
records  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  casual  notices  of  their  history 
contained  in  the  Second  Book  of  Eings.  The  Biblical  Pul-- 
the  '*  king  of  Assyria''  who  came  up  against  the  land  of  Israel 
and  received  from  Menahem  a  thousand  talents  of  silver, ''  that 
his  hand  might  be  with  him  to  confirm  the  kingdom  in  his 
hand,'^''^  is  unnoticed  in  the  native  inscriptioDS,  and  even 
seems  to  be  excluded  fromthe  royal  lists  by  the  absence  of  any 
name  at  all  resembling  his  in  the  i»roper  place  in  the  famous 
Oanon.^^  Pul  appears  in  Scripture  to  be  the  immediate  pre-' 
decessor  of  Tiglath-Pileser.  At  any  rate,  as  his  expedition 
against  Menahem  is  followed  within  (at  the  utmost)  thirty*two 
years^  by  an  expedition  of  Tiglath-Pileser  against  Pekah,  his 
}ast  year  (if  he  was  indeed  a  king  of  Assyria)  cannot  have 
fallen  earlier  than  thirty-two  years  before  Tiglath-Pileser's 
first.  In  other  words,  if  the  Hebrew  niunbers  are  historical 
some  portion  of  Pul*8  reign  must  necessarily  fall  into  the  inter- 
val assigned  by  the  Canon  to  the  kings  for  which  it  is  the  sole 
authority— Shalmaneser  III.,  A6shiu*-dayan  III.,  and  Asshur- 
luati.    But  these  names  are  so  wholly  unlike  the  nameof  Pul 
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that  no  one  of  them  can  posBiUy  beregafd»d  as  its  equivalent, 
or  even  as  the  original  from  which  it  was  corrupted.  Thus 
the  Assyrian  records  do  not  mer^j  omit  Pul,  but  exclude  him  f 
and  we  have  to  inquire  how  this  can  be  accounted  for,  /and  who 
the  Bibhcal  Pul  is,  if  he  is  not  a  regular  and  recognised  Assyr- 
ian monarch. 

Various  explanations  of  the  difficulty  have  been  suggested. 
Some  would  regard  Pul  as  a  gen^ial  of  Tiglath-Pileser  (or  of 
some  earlier  Assyrian  king),  mistaken  by  the  Jews  for  the  act* 
ual  monarch.  Others  would  identify  him  with  Tiglath-Pileser 
himself.^  But  perhaps  the  most  probable  supposition  is,  that 
he  was  a  pretender  to  tibe  Asc^ian  crown,  never  acknowl* 
edged  at  Nineveh,  but  esta]i>ljshed  in  the  weBtem  (and  south- 
em  ^^)  provinces  so  firmly,  that  he  could  venture  to  conduct  an 
expedition  into  Lower  Syria,  emd  to  claim  th^e  the  fealty  of 
Assyrians  vassEtls.  Or  possibly  he  may  have  been  a  Babylonian 
monarch,  who  in  the  troublous  times  that  had  now  evidently 
come  upon  the  northern  empire,  possessed  himself  of  the  Eu- 
phrates vcdley,  €ind  thence  descended  upcHi  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. Berosus,  it  must  be  remembered,  repres^ated  Pul  as  a 
Chald€Ban  king;^  and  the  name  itself,  which  is  wholly  alien 
to  the  ordinary  Assyrian  type,^  has  at  least  one  counterpart 
among  known  Babylonian  names.^ 

The  time  of  Pul's  invasion  may  be  fixed  by  combining  tiie 
Assyrian  and  the  Hebrew  chronologies  within  very  narrow 
limits.  Tiglath-Pileser  relates  that  he  took  tribute  from  Me- 
nah^n  in  a  war  which  lasted  from  his  fourth  to  his  eighth 
year,  or  from  b.o.  742  to  b.o.  788.  As  Menahem  only  reigned 
ten  years,  the  earliest  date  that  can  be  assigned  to  Pul's  expe- 
dition will  be  B.O.  752,^  while  the  latest  powible  daite  will  be 
B.G.  746,  the  year  before  the  accession  of  Tiglath-Pileser.  in 
any  case  the  expedition  f edls  within  the  eight  yearfi  assigned 
by  the  Assyrian  Canon  to  the  reign  of  Asshur-lush,  Tig^^ith- 
Pileeer^s  immediate  predecessor. 

It  is  remarkable  that  into  this  interval  falls  aJso  the  famous 
era  of  Nabonassar,^  which  must  have  marked  some  isaportant 
change,  dynastic  or  other,  at  Babylon.  The  nature  of  this 
change  will  be  considered  more  at  length  in  the  Babylonian 
section.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that,  in  the  de- 
clining condition  of  Assyria  under  tlie  kings  who  followed 
Vul-lush  IIL,  there  was  naturally  a  growth  csC  power  and  m- 
dependence  among  the  border  countries.  Babylon,  repeaiing 
of  the  sulHnifisiOn  whidx  she  had  made  either  to  Vul*lufih  IIL 
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or  to  his  father,  Shamas-Vul  tl.,  once  more  vindicated  her 
Tight  to  freedom,  and  resumed  the  position  of  a  separate  and 
hostile  monarchy.  Samaiia,  Damascus,  Judeea,  ceased  to  pay 
tribute.  Enterprising  kings,  like  Jeroboam  IL  and  M^iahem, 
taking  advantage  of  Assyria's  weakness,  did  not  content 
themselves  witii  merely  throwing  off  her  yoke,  but  proceeded 
to  enlarge  ttieir  dominions  at  the  expense  of  her  feudatories.** 
Judging  of  the  unknown  from  the  known,  we  may  assume 
that  on  the  north  and  east  there  were  similar  defections  to 
those  on  the  west  and  south— that  the  tribes  of  Armenia  and 
of  the  Zagros  jrange  rose  in  revolt,  and  that  the  Assyrian 
boundaries  were  thus  contracfted  in  every  quarter.** 

At  the  same  time,  within  the  limits  of  what  was  regarded  as 
the  settled  Empire,  revolts  began  to  occur.  In  the  reign  of 
Asshur-dayan  III.  (b.o.  771-753),  no  fewer  than  three  important 
insurrections  are  recorded— one  at  a  city  called  libzu,  anoth^ 
at  Arapkha,  the  chief  town  of  Arrapachitis,  and  a  third  at 
Gozan,  the  chief  city  of  Gauzanitis  or  Mygdonia.  Attempts 
were  made  to  suppress  these  revolts;  but  it  maybe  doubted 
whether  they  were  successful.  The  military  i^pirit  had  de- 
clined; ihe  monarehs  had  ceased  to  lead  out  their  armies  r^^ 
ularly  year  by  year,  pref eiTing  to  pass  their  time  in  in^orious 
ease  at  their  rich  and  luxurious  capitals.  Asshur-dayan  m., 
during  nine  years  of  his  eighteen,  remained  at  home,  under- 
taking no  warlike  enterprise.  As^ur-iush,  his  successor,  dis- 
played even  less  of  military  vigor.  During  the  eight  years 
of  his  reign  he  took  the  field  twice  only,  passing  six  years  in 
complete  inaction.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  Calah,  the  second 
oity  in  the  kingdom,  revolted ;  and  the  revolution  was  brought 
about  which  ushered  in  the  splendid  period  of  the  Lower  Em- 
pire. 

It  was  probably  during  the  continuance  of  the  time  of  de- 
pression,^ when  an  unwarlike  monarch  was  living  in  inglor- 
ious ease  amid  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  Nineveh,  and 
the  people,  sunk  in  repose,  gave  themselves  up  to  vicious  in- 
dulgences naore  hateful  in  the  eye  of  God  than  even  the  pride 
and  cruelty  which  they  were  wont  to  exhibit  in  war,  that  the 
great  capital  was  suddenly  starred  by  a  voice  of  warning  in 
the  streets— a  voice  which  sounded  everywhere,  through  cor- 
ridor, and  lane,  and  square,  bazaar  and  caravansemi,  one 
shrill  monotonous  cry — "  Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shaH  be 
overthrown."**  A  strange  wild  man,  dothed  in  a  rough  gaiv 
^Bfint  of  ftkin,*'  moving  from  place  to  ^Aao^,  asmouneed  to  ibm 
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inhabitants  their  doom/  None  knew  who  he  was  or  whence 
he  had  come;  none  had  ever  beheld  him  before;  pale,  hag- 
gard, travel-stained,  he  moved  before .  them  like  a  visitant 
from  another  sphere;  and  his  lips  still  framed  the  fearful 
words— **  Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown," 
Had  the  cry  &Jlen  on  them  in  the  prosperous  time,  when  each 
year  brought  its  tale  of  victories,  and  every  nation  upon  their 
borders  trembled  at  the  approach  of  their  arms,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  been  heard  with  apathy  or  ridicule,  and  would  have 
failed  to  move  the  heart  of  the  nation.  But  coming,  as  it  did, 
when  their  glory  had  declined ;  when  their  enemies,  having 
been  allowed  a  breathing  space,  had  taken  courage  and  were 
acting  on  the  offensive  in  many  quarters;  when  it  was  thus 
perhaps  quite  within  the  range  of  probability  that  some  one  of 
their  numerous  foes  might  shortly  appear  in  arms  before  the 
place,  it  struck  them  with  fear  and  consternation.  The  alarm 
communicated  itself  from  the  city  to  the  palace;  and  his 
trembling  attendants  '^  came  and  told  the  king  of  Nineveh," 
who  was  seated  on  his  royal  throne  in  the  great  audience- 
chamber,  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  his 
court.  No  sooner  did  he  hear,  than  the  heart  of  the  king  waa 
touched,  Hke  that  of  his  people;  and  he  *' arose  from  his 
throne,  and  laid  aside  his  robe  from  him,  and  covered  himself 
with  sackcloth  and  sat  in  ashes.  "^  Hastily  summoning  his 
nobles,  he  had  a  decree  framed,  and  '^  caused  it  to  be  pro- 
claimed and  published  through  Nineveh,  by  the  decree  of  the 
king  and  his  nobles,  raying,  Let  neither  man  nor  beast,  herd 
nor  flock,  taste  anything;  let  them  not  feed,  nor  drink  water: 
but  let  man  and  beast  ^^  be  covered  with  sackcloth,  and  cry 
mightily  unto  God :  yea,  let  them  turn  every  one  from  his  evil 
way,  and  from  the  violence  that  is  in  their  hands.  "^  Then 
the  fast  was  proclaimed,  and  the  peof^  of  Nineveh,  fearful 
of  God's  wrath,  put  on  sackcloth  ^'  from  the  greatest  of  them 
even  to  the  least  of  them."®*  The  jo^f  and  merriment,  the 
revelry  and  feasting  of  that  great  city  were  changed  into 
mourning  and  lamentation;  the  sins  that  had  provoked  the 
anger  of  the  Most  High  ceased;  the  people  hiunbied  them- 
selves; they  **  turned  from  thdr  evil  way," ^w  ^n^j  \yjg^  repent- 
ance, which,  if  not  deep  and  enduring,  was  still  real  and  im- 
feigned,  they  appeased  for  the  present  the  Divine  wrath. 
Vainly  the  prophet  sat  without  the  city,  on  its  eastern  side, 
under  his  booth  woven  of  boughs,^  watching,  waiting,  hoping 
(fiippaxeatly)  that  the  doom  which  he  had  announced  would^ 
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come,  in  spite  of  the  people^s  repentance.  Qod  was  more  mer- 
ciful than  man.  He  had  pity  on  the  ''  great  city/'  with  its 
**  six  score  thousand  persons  that  could  not  discern  between 
their  right  hand  and  their  left,"^  and,  sparing  the  penitents, 
left  their  town  to  stand  imharmed  for  more  than  another 
century. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Tiglath-Pileser  IL  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  year  b.o.  745  are  unknown  to  us.  No  confi- 
dence can  be  placed  in  the  statement  of  Bion^  and  Polyhis- 
tor,^  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  refer  to  this  mon- 
arch, whom  they  called  Bel§taras--a  corruption  perhaps  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  name^ — that  he  was,  previously  to  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  royal  dignity,  a  mere  vine-dresser,  whose  occupa- 
tion was  to  keep  in  order  the  gardens  of  the  king.  Similar 
tales  of  the  low  origin  of  self -raised  and  usurping  monarchs  are 
too  common  in  the  East,  and  are  too  often  contradicted  by  the 
facts,  when  they  become  known  to  us,^  for  much  credit  to  at- 
tach to  the  story  told  by  these  late  writers,  the  eaiiier  of  whom 
must  have  written  five  or  six  hundred  years  after  Tiglath-Pi- 
leser's  time.*^^  We  might,  however,  conclude,  without  much 
chcmce  of  mistake,  from  such  a  story  being  told,  that  the  king 
intended  acquired  the  throne  irregularly ;  that  either  he  was 
not  of  the  blood  royal,  or  that,  being  so,  he  was  at  any  rate 
not  the  legitimate  heir.  And  the  conclusion  at  which  we 
should  thus  arrive  is  confirmed  by  the  monarches  inscriptions ; 
for  though  he  speaks  repeatedly  of  **the  kings  his  fathers," 
and  even  caUs  the  royal  buildings  at  Calah  ^'  the  palaces  of  his 
fathers,"  yet  he  never  nientions  his  actual  father's  name  in 
any  record  that  ha^  come  down  to  us.  Such  a  silence  is  so 
contrary  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  Assyrian  monarchs,  who 
glory  in  their  descent  and  parade  it  on  every  possible  occasion, 
that,  where  it  occurs,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  the  mon- 
arch to  have  been  an  usurper,  deriving  his  title  to  the  crown, 
not  from  his  ancestry  or  from  any  law  of  succession,  but  from 
a  successful  revolution,  in  which  he  played  the  prmcipal  part. 
It  matters  little  that  such  a  monarch,  when  he  is  settled  upon 
the  throne,  claims,  in  a  vague  and  general  way,  connection 
with  the  kings  of  former  times.  The  claim  may  often  have  a 
basis  of  trut^ ;  for  in  monarchies  where  polygamy  prevails,  and 
the  kings  have  numerous  daughters  to  dispose  of,  almost  all 
the  nobility  can  boast  that  they  are  of  the  blood  royal.  Where 
the  claim  is  in  no  sense  true,  it  will  still  be  made;  for  it  flatters 
tiie  vanitgr  of  the  monarch,  and  there  is.  no  one  to  gainsay  it: 
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Only  in  such  oases  we  are  sure  to  fiad  a  prudent  TagueDeseH- 
ajEi  assertion  of  the  fetct  of  the  connection,  expressed  in  gen- 
eral terms,  without  any  specifbcxution  of  the  particulars  on 
which  the  supposed  fact  nests. 

On  obtaining  the  crown— whatever  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  obtained  it — ^Tiglath-Pileser  immediately  proceeded 
to  attempt  the  restoration  <3i  the  Empire  by  engaging  in  a 
series  of  wars,  now  upon  one,  now  upon  another  frontier, 
seeking  by  his  unwearied  activity  and  energy  to  secover  the 
losses  suffered  through  the  weakness  of  his  predaoeesors,  and 
to  compensate  for  their  laches  by  a  vigorous  discharge  of  idl 
the  duties  of  the  kingly  office.  The  order  of  these  wars,  which 
formerly  it  was  impossible  to  determine,  is  .now  fixed  by  means 
of  the  Assyrian  Canon,  and  we  may  follow  the  course  of  the 
expeditions  conducted  by  Tigladi-Piieser  11.  with  as  much 
c<mMence  and  certainty  as  those  of  Tiglath-PLLaser  L,  Asshur- 
izir-pal,  or  the  second  Bhaimaneser.  It  is  scarcely  necessary, 
however,  to  detain  the  reader  by  going  through  the  entiiie 
series.  The  interest  of  Tiglath-Pileeep^s  military  operations  at- 
taches especially  to  his  campaigns  in  Babylonia  and  in  S3rria, 
where  he  is  brought  into  contact  with  persons  otherwise  known 
to  us.  His  other  wars  are  comparatively  unimportant.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  proposed  to  consider  in  detail  only 
the  Babylonian  and  Syrian  expeditions,  and  to  dismiss  the 
others  with  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  results  which  were 
accomplished  by  them. 

Tiglath-Pileser^s  expeditions  against  Babylon  were  in  his 
first  and  in  his  fiftemth  years,  B.a  745  and  73L  No  sooner 
did  he  find  himself  settled  upon  the  thrope,  than  he  levied  an 
army,  and  marched  against  SoutheiTi  Mesopotamia,*^  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  divided  and  unsettled  condition* 
According  to  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  Kabonassar  then  ruled 
in  Babylon,  Tiglath-Pileser's  annals  confuse  the  accounts  of 
his  two  campaigns;  but  the  general  impression  which  we 
gatlier  from  them  is  that,  even  in  B.c.  745,  the  country  was 
divided  up  into  a  number  of  small  principalitieB,  the  sea-coa^ 
being  under  the  dominion  of  Merodaoh-Baladan,  who  held  his 
court  in  his  father's  city  of  Bit-Takin;'^*  while  in  the  upper 
region  there  were  a  number  of  petty  princes^  apparently  in- 
dependent,  among  whom  may  be  recognised  names  which  seem 
to  occur  later  in  Ptolemy's  list,'^  among  the  kings  of  Babyion 
to  whom  he  assigns  short  reigns  in  the  interval  between  Nabo*- 
nassarand  Mfmlocoxupalus  Ctlerodach-Baladan).    Ti|^th-Pilar 
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ser  attacked  and  defeated  sereral  of  these  princes,  taking  the 
towns  of  Kur-Galzu  (now  Akkerknf),  and  Sippara  or  Sephar- 
t^aim,  together  with  many  other  places  of  less  consequence  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  oountrj,  after  which  he  received  the 
submission  of  Merodach-Baladan,  who  acknowledged  him  for 
suzerain,  and  consented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  Tiglath- 
Pileser  upon  this  assumed  the  title  of  '*  King  c^  Babylon ''  (b.o. 
729),  and  offered  sacrifice  to  the  Babylonian  gods  in  all  the 
principal  cities.** 

The  fii*8t  Syrian  war  of  Tiglath-Pileser  was  undertaken  in 
his  third  year  (b.o.  748),  and  lasted  from  that  year  to  his 
eighth.  In  the  course  of  it  he  reduced  to  subjection  Damascus, 
which  had  regained  its  independence,^  and  was  under  the 
government  of  Besin;  Samaria,  where  Menahem^  the  adveiv 
sary  of  Pul,  was  still  reigning;  Tyre,  which  was  under  a  mon- 
arch bearing  the  familiar  same  of  Hiram  ;'^^  Hamath,  Gebal, 
and  the  Atabs  bordering  upon  Egypt,  who  were  ruled  by  a 
queen  '^>  called  Khablba.  He  likewise  met  and  defeated  a  vast 
army  under  Aeariah  (or  tJzziah),  king  of  Judah,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  inducing  him  to  make  his  submissioa.  It  would 
appear  by  this  that  Tiglath-Pileser  at  this  tone  penetrated 
deep  into  Palestine,  probably  to  a  point  which  no  Assyrian 
king  but  Vul-lush  in.  had  readied  previously.  But  it  would 
seem,  at  the  same  tune,  that  his  conquests  were  very  incom- 
plete; they  did  not  include  Judesa  or  Phihstia,  Idumaea,  or  the 
tribes  of  the  Hauran;  and  they  left  imtouehed  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  Phoenician  cities.  It  causes  us,  therefore,  no  sur< 
prise  to  find  that  in  a  short  time,  b.c.  734,  he  renewed  his 
efforts  in  this  quarte;^,  conuBencing  by  an  attack  on  Samaria, 
where  Pekah  was  How  king,  and  taking  *'  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth- 
maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Eedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead, 
and  Galilee,  and  aQ  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carrying  them 
captive  to  Assyria,  ""•  thus  **  lightly  afflicting  ihe  land  of 
Zebulun  and  the  land  of  Naphtali,*'^  or  the  more  northern 
portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  about  Lake  Iferom,  and  from,  that 
to  the  Sea  of  Grennesareth. 

This  attack  was  followed  shortly  (b.o.  733)  by  the  most  im- 
portant of  Tiglath-Pileser's  Syrian  ware.  It  appears  that  the 
common  danger,  which  had  fonnerly  imited  the  Hittites, 
Hamathites,  and  Damascenes  in  a  dos^ailiance,*"  xkow  caused 
a  league  to  be  formed  between  Damascus  and  Samaria,  th^ 
sovereigns  of  which^Piekah  and  Be2in-^madd  an  attempt  to 
add  Judsea  to  th^  confederation,  by  declaring  war  a^^ainst 
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Ahaz,  attacking  his  territory,  and  threatening  to  substitute  in 
his  place  as  king  of  Jerusalem  a  creature  of  their  own,  '*  the 
son  of  Tabeal."  >^^  Hard  pressed  by  his  enemies,  Ahaz  applied 
to  Assyria,  offering  to  become  Tiglath-Pileser's  "servant  "-—i.e., 
his  vassal  and  tributary — if  he  would  send  troops  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  save  him  from  the  impending  danger.  ^^  Tiglath- 
Pileser  was  not  slow  to  obey  this  call.  Entering  Syria  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  he  fell  first  upon  Bezin,  who  was  defeated, 
and  fled  to  Damascus,  where  Tiglath-Pileser  besieged  him  for 
two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  taken  and  slain."^* 
Next  he  attacked  Pekah,  entering  his  coimtry  on  the  north- 
east, where  it  bordered  upon  the  Damascene  territory,  and 
overrunning  the  whole  of  the  Trans-Jordanic  provinces,  to- 
gether (apparently)  with  some  portion  of  the  Cis-Jordanic  re- 
gion. The  tribes  of  Eeuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half -tribe  of 
Manasseh,  who  had  possessed  the  country  between  the  Jordan 
and  the  desert  from  the  time  of  Moses,  were  seized  and  carried 
away  captive  by  the  conqueror,  who  placed  them  in  Upper 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  affluents  of  the  Bilikh  and  the  Ehabour,  *^ 
from  about  Harran  to  Nisibis.*^®  Some  cities  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  territory  of  Issachar,  but  be- 
longing to  Manasseh,  were  at  the  same  time  seized  and  occu- 
pied. Among  these,  Megiddo  in  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon^ 
and  Dur  or  Dor  upon  the  coast,*^'  some  way  below  Tyre, 
were  the  most  important.  Dur  was  even  thought  of  suffi- 
cient consequence  to  receive  an  Assyrian  governor  at 
the  same  time  with  the  other  principal  cities  of  Southern 
Syria.»8 

After  thus  chastising  Samaria,  Tiglath-Pileser  appears  to 
have  passed  on  to  the  south,  where  he  reduced  the  Philistines 
and  the  Arab  tribes,  who  inhabited  the  Sinaitic  desert  as  far 
as  the  borders  of  Egypt.  Over  these  last  he  set,  in  lieu  of 
their  native  queen,  an  Assyrian  governor.  He  then  returned 
towards  Damascus,  where  he  held  a  court,  and  invited  the 
neighboring  states  and  tribes  to  send  in  their  submission.  The 
states  and  tribes  responded  to  his  invitation.  Tiglath-Pileser, 
before  quitting  Syria,  received  submission  and  tribute  not  only 
from  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,"^®  but  also  from  Mit'enna,**^  king  of 
Tyre;  Pekah,  king  of  Samaria;  Khanun,  king  of  Gaza;  and 
Mitinti,  king  of  Ascalon;  from  the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites, 
the  people  of  Arvad  or  Aradus,  and  the  Idumaeans.  He  thus 
completely  re-established  the  power  of  Assyria  in  this  quarter,  "^i 
omce  more  recovering  to  the  Empire  the  entire  tract  between 
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the  coast  and  the  deBert  from  Mount  Amanus  on  the  north  to 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  confines  of  Egypt. 

One  further  expedition  was  led  or  sent  by  Tiglath-Pileser 
into  Syria,  probably  in  his  last  year.  Disturbances  having  oc- 
curred from  the  revolt  of  Mit'enna  of  Tyre  and  the  murder  of 
Pekah  of  Israel  by  Hoshea,  an  Assyrian  army  marched  west- 
ward, in  B.a  728,  to  put  them  down.  The  Tyrian  monarch  at 
once  submitted;  and  Hoshea,  having  entered  into  negotia- 
tions, agreed  to  receive  investiture  into  his  kingdom  at  the 
hands  of  the  Assyrians,  and  to  hold  it  as  an  Assyrian  terri- 
tory. On  these  terms  peace  was  re-established,  and  the  army 
of  Tiglath-Pileser  retired  and  recrossed  the  Euphrates. 

Besides  conducting  these  various  campaigns,  Tiglath-Pileser 
employed  himself  in  the  construction  of  some  important  works 
at  Calah,  which  was  his  usual  and  favorite  residence.  He  re- 
paired and  adorned  the  palace  of  Shalmaneser  n.,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Nimrud  mound ;  and  he  built  a  new  edifice  at  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  the  platform,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  magnificent  of  his  erections.  Unfortunately, 
in  neither  case  were  his  works  allowed  to  remain  as  he  left 
them.  The  sculptures  with  which  he  adorned  Shalmaneser's 
palace  were  violently  torn  from  their  places  by  Esar-haddon, 
and,  after  barbarous  ill-usage,®*  were  applied  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  his  own  residence  by  that  monarch.  The  palace 
which  he  built  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Nimrud 
moimd  was  first  ruined  by  some  invader,  and  then  built  upon 
by  the  last  Assyrian  king.  Thus  the  monuments  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  n.  come  to  us  in  a  defaced  and  imsatisfactory  condi- 
tion, rendering  it  difScult  for  us  to  do  full  justice  either  to  his 
architectural  conceptions  or  to  his  taste  in  ornamentation. 
We  can  see,  however,  by  the  ground  plan  of  the  building 
which  Mr.  Loftus  uncovered  beneath  the  ruins  of  Mr.  Layard's 
south-east  palace,^  that  the  great  edifice  of  Tiglath-Pileser 
was  on  a  scale  of  grandettr  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  ancient 
palaces,  and  on  a  plan  very  nearly  similar.  The  same  ar- 
rangement of  courts  and  halls  and  chambers,  the  same  ab- 
sence of  curved  lines  or  angles  other  than  right  angles,  the 
same  narrowness  of  rooms  in  comparison  with  their  length, 
which  have  been  noted  in  the  earlier  buildings,  •*•  prevailed 
also  in  those  of  this  king.  With  regard  to  the  sculptures  with 
which,  after  the  example  of  the  former  monarchs,  he  orna- 
mented their  walls,  we  can  only  say  they  seem,  to  have  been 
characterized  by  simplicity  of  treatment--the  absence  of  all 
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ornamentation,  except  fringee,  from  the  dresBos,  the  total 
omission  of  backgrounds,  and  (with  few  exceptions)  the  limits 
tion  of  the  markings  to  the  mere  outlines  of  f  onns.  The  drawing 
is  rather  freer  and  more  spirited  than  that  of  the  sculpturce 
of  Asshur-izir-pal;  animal  forms,  as  carnds,  oxen,  sheep,  aiid 
goats,  are  more  largely  introduced,  and  there  i«  somewhat 
less  formality  in  the  handling.*^  B^t  the  change  in  ia  no  re- 
spect very  decided,  or  such  aa  to  indicate  an  era  in  the  i»:Qg' 
ress  of  art. 

Tiglath-Pileser  appears,  by  the  Afieyrian  Canon,  to  have  had 
a  reign  of  eighteen  years.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  B.o.  745, 
and  was  succeeded  in  B.o.  7^  by  Shaltnameeeor,  th^  fourth 
xnonarch  who  had  borne  tha^  appellation. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Shalmaneser  IV.  was  related  to 
Tiglath-Pileser  or  not.  As,  howeyer,  there  is  no  trace  of  th^ 
succession  having  been  irregular  or  disputed,  it  is  most  proba- 
ble that  he  waa  his  son.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  B.o.  727, 
and  ceased  to  reign  in  b.o.  722,  thus  holding  the  royc^ 
X)0wer  for  lass  than  six  years.  It  was  probably  very  sooii 
after  his  accession,  that,  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  Sama- 
ria, he  '*came  up"  against  Hoshea,  king  of  Ie;nael,  and, 
threatening  him  with  condign  puniahment,  so  terrified 
him  that  he  made  immediate  submission.^  The  arreaiia 
of  tribute  were  rendered,  and  the  homage  due  from  a  vaa- 
fial  to  his  lord  was  paid;  and  Shajmajseaer  either  returned 
into  his  own  country  or  turned  his  attention  to  other  eob- 
terpriaes.^  But  shortly  afterwards  he  leamt  that  Hoshea^ 
in  spite  of  his  submission  and  engagements,  was  again  ooatem- 
plating  defection;  and,  conscious  of  his  own  weakness,  was 
endeavoring  to  obtain  a  promise  of  support  from  an  enterprise 
ing  monarch  who  ruled  in  the  neighboruig  country  of  Egypt.** 
The  Aaaryrian  conquests  u?l  this  quarter  had  long  been  tending 
to  bring  them  into  collision  with  the  great  power  of  Eastern 
Africa,  which  had  <mce  held,*®  actd  always  coveted,*^  the 
dominion  of  Syria.  Hitherto  such  ii^elations  aa  they  had  had 
with  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  frieiodly.  The  weak 
and  unwarlike  Pharaohs  who  about  this  time  bore  sway  ix^ 
Egypt  had  sought  the  favor  of  the  neighboring  Asiatic  power 
by  demanding  Assyrian  princesses  in  marriage  and  affecting 
Assyrian  names  for  their  offspring."^  But  recently  an  impor- 
tsmt  change  had  occurred.**^  A  brave  Ethiopian  prince  bctd 
descended  the  valley  of  the  Nile  at  the  head  of  a  swarthy  host, 
had  defeated  th§  Egyptian  levies,  had  drivan  the  reigning 
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monareh  into  the  marshe(a(  of  the  Delta;  oi"  put  him  to  a  cruel 
death,^  and  had  OBtablished  his  own  dominion  firmly,  at  any 
rate  over  the  upper  cJoimtry.  Shebek  the  First  bore  sway  in 
Memphis  in  lieu  of  the  blind  Bocchoris;***  and  Hoshea,  seeing 
inthis  bold  and  enterprising  king  the  natural  foe  of  the  Assyr- 
ians,"* and  therefore  his  own  natural  ally  and  friend,  "sent 
messengers "  with  proposals,  which  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
cepted; for  on  their  return  Hoshea  revolted  openly,  withheld 
his  tribute^  and  declared  himself  independent.  Shalmaneser, 
upon  this,  came  up  a^i^ainst  Samaria  for  the  second  tiuie,  de- 
tennined  now  to  pumsh  his  vassal's  perfidy  with  due  fieverity . 
Apparently,  be  was  unresisted;  at  any  rate,  Hoshea  fell  into 
his  power,  and  was  seized,  bound,  and  shut  up  in  prison.  A 
year  or  two  later  ^  Shalmaneser  xnade  his  third  aiid  last  expedi- 
tion into  Syria.  What  was  the  provocation  given  him,  we 
are  not  told;  but  this  time,  he  "came  up  thnmghout  tdl  the 
land^^^^  and,  being  met  with  resistance,  he  laid  formal  siege 
to  the  capital.  The  siege  commenced  in  Shahnaneser's  fourth 
year,  b.c.  724,  and  was  protracted  to  his  sixth,  either  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Egyptians,  or  by  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the 
inhabitants.  At  last,  in  B.C.  72S,  the  town  surrendered,  or 
was  taken  by  storm;**  but  before  this  consummation  had 
been  reached,  Shalmaneser's  reign  would  seem  to  have  come 
to  an  end  in  consequence  of  a  successful  revolution. 

While  he  was  conducting  these  operations  against  Samaria, 
either  in  person  or  by  means  of  his  generals,  Shalmaneser  ap^ 
pears  to  have  been  also  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Phoeni' 
dan  towns.  like  Samaria,  they  had  revolted  at  the  death  of 
Tiglath-Pileser;  and  Shalmaneser,  consequently,  marched  into 
Phoenicia  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  probably  in  his  first 
year,  overran  the  entire  country,"*  and  forced  all  the  cities  to 
resume  their  position  of  dependence.  The  island  Tyre,  how- 
ever, shortly  afterwards  shook  off  the  yoke.  Hereupon  Shal- 
maneser "  returned  "  ^  into  these  parts,  and  collecting  a  fleet 
from  Sidon,  Palee-Tjrrus,  and  Akko,  the  three  nK>st  important 
of  the  Phoenician  towns  after  Tyre,  proceeded  to  the  attack  of 
the  revested  place.  His  vessels  were  sixty  in  number,  and 
were  manned  by  eight  hundi*ed  Phoenician  rowers,  co-operat^ 
ing  wif  .  probaWy,  a  smallernumberof  unskilled  Assyrians. •*! 
Against  this  fleet  the  Tyrians,  confiding  in  their  maritime 
dkiU,  sent  out  a  force  of  twelve  vessels  only,  which  proved, 
however,  quite  equal  to  the  occasion;  for  the -assailants  were 
dispersed  and  driven  dStj  with  tize  loss  of  (>00  prisoners. 
28 
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ShalmaQjeser,  upon  this  defeat,  retired,  and  gave  tip  all  active 
operations,  contenting  himself  with  leaving  a  body  of  troops 
on  the  mainland,  over  against  the  city,  to  cut  off  the  Tyrians 
from  the  supplies  of  water  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
drawing  from  the  river  Lite^iy,  and  from  oertain  aqueducts 
which  conducted  the  precious  fluid  from  springs  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  Tyrians,  it  is  said,  held  out  against  this  presi^Ure 
for  five  years,  satisfying  their  thirst  with  rain  water,  which 
they  collected  in  reservoir&  Whether  they  then  submitted, 
or  whether  the  attempt  to  subdue  them  was  given  up,  is  un- 
certain, since  the  quotation  from  Menander,  which  is  our 
sole  authority  for  this  passage  of  history,  here  breaks  off 
abruptly,*** 

The  short  reign  of  Shalmaneser  IV.  was,  it  is  evident,  suffi- 
ciently occupied  by  the  two  enterprises  of  which  ax;counts 
have  now  been  given— the  complete  subjugation  of  Samaria, 
and  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  island  Tyra  Indeed,  it  is  prob- 
able that  neither  enterprise  had  been  conducted  when  a 
dynfiistic  revolution,  caused  by  the  ambition  of  a  subject, 
brought  the  unhappy  monarch's  reign  to  an  imtimely  end. 
The  conquest  of  Samaria  is  claimed  by  Sargon  as  an  event 
of  his  first  year;  and  the  resistance  of  the  Tyrians,  if  it  really 
continued  during  the  full  space  assigned  to  it  by  Menander, 
must  have  extended  beyond  the  term  of  Shalmaneser's  reign, 
into  the  first  or  second  year  of  his  successor.^  It  was  proba- 
bly the  prolonged  absence  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  from  his 
capital,  caused  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  two  cities  which  he 
was  attacking,  that  encouraged  a  rival  to  come  forward  and 
seize  the  throne;  just  as  in  the  Persian  history  we  shall  find 
the  prolonged  absence  of  Oambyses  in  Egypt  produce  a  revolu- 
tion and  change  of  dynasty  at  Susa.  In  the  East,  where  the 
monarch  is  not  merely  the  chief  but  the  sole  power  in  the  state, 
the  moving  spring  whose  action  must  be  continually  exerted 
to  prevent  the  machinery  of  government  from  standing  still,  it 
is  always  dangerous  for  the  reigning  prince  to  be  long  away 
from  his  metropolis.  The  Orientals  do  not  use  the  language 
of  mere  unmeaning  compliment  when  they  compare  their 
sovereigns  with  the  sun,^  and  speak  of  them  as  imparting 
light  and  life  to  the  coimtry  and  people  over  which  they  rule. 
In  the  king's  absence  all  languishes;  the  course  of  justice  is 
suspended;  public  works  Bxe  stopped;  the  expenditure  of 
the  Court,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  capital  mainly  de- 
pends, being  withdrawn,  trade  stagnates,  the  highest  branches 
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buffering  most;  artists  are  left  without  employment;  work- 
men are  discharged ;  wages  fell ;  every  industry  is  more  or  less 
deranged,  and  those  engaged  in  it  suffer  accordingly;  nor  is 
there  any  hope  of  a  return  of  prosperity  imtil  the  king  comes 
home.  Under  these  circumstances  a  general  discontent  pre- 
vails; and  the  people,  anxious  for  better  times,  are  ready  to 
welcome  any  pretender  who  will  come  forward,  and,  on  any 
pretext  whatever,  declare  the  throne  vacant,  and  claim  to  be 
its  proper  occupant.  If  Shahnaneser  continued  to  direct  in 
person  the  siege  of  Samaria  during  the  three  years  of  its 
continuance,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  patience  of  the 
Ninevites  was  exhausted,  and  that  in  the  third  year  they  ac- 
cepted the  rule  of  the  usurper  who  boldly  proclaimed  himself 
kmg. 

What  right  the  new  monarch  put  forward,  what  position  he 
had  previously  held,  what  special  circumstances,  beyond  the 
mere  absence  of  the  rightful  king,  f aciHtated  his  attempts,  are 
matters  on  which  the  monuments  throw  no  li^t,  and  on  which 
we  must  therefore  be  content  to  be  ignorant.  All  that  we  can 
see  is,  that  either  personal  merit  or  official  rank  and  position 
must  have  enabled  him  to  establish  himself;  for  he  certainly 
did  not  derive  any  assistance  from  his  birth,  which  must  have 
been  mediocre,  if  not  actually  obscure.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  kings  to  glory  in  their  ancestry,  and 
when  the  father  has  occupied  a  decently  high  position,  the  son 
declares  his  sire's  name  and  rank  at  the  commencement  of  each 
inscription;'**  but  Sargon  never,  in  any  record,  names  his 
father,  nor  makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  his  birth  and  descent, 
imless  it  be  in  vague  phrases,  wherein  he  caUs  the  former  kings 
of  Assyria,  and  even  those  of  Babylonia,  his  ancestors,  »*• 
Such  expressions  seem  to  be  mere  words  of  course,  having  no 
historical  value:  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  even  to  conclude 
from  them  that  the  new  king  intended  seriously  to  claim  the 
connection  of  kindred  with  the  monarchs  of  former  times. 

It  has  been  thought,  Indeed,  that  Sargon,  instead  of  cloaking  i 
his  usurpation  under  some  decent  plea  of  right,  took  a  pride  in  • 
boldly  avowing  it.  The  name  Sargon  has  been  supposed  to  be 
one  which  he  adopted  as  his  royal  title  at  the  time  of  his  estab- 
lishment upon  the  throne,  intending  by  the  adoption  to  make 
it  generally  known  that  he  had  acquired  the  crown,  not  by 
birth  or  just  claim,  but  by  his  own  will  and  the  consent  of  the 
people.  Sargon,  or  Sar-gina,  as  the  native  name  is  read,"*^ 
means  "the  firm  "  or  **  well-established  king,"  and  (it  has  been 
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contact  with  Sargon.  The  proper  conclusion  from  these  facts 
seems  to  be  that  the  Ethiopians  established  themselves  grad- 
ually;  that  in  b.o.  720,  Shebek  or  Sabaoo,  though  master  of  a 
portion  of  Egypt,  had  not  assumed  the  royal  title,  which  was 
still  borne  by  a  native  prince  of  little  power— Bocchoris,  or 
Scthos— who  held  his  court  somewhere  in  the  Delta;  and  that 
it  was  not  till  about  the  year  b.c.  71d  that  this  shadowy  king- 
dom x)a6sed  away,  that  the  Ethiopian  rule  was  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Egypt,  and  that  Sabaco  assumed  the  full  rank  of 
an  independent  monarch. 

If  this  be  the  true  solution  of  the  difS^culty  which  has  here 
presented  itself,  we  must  conclude  that  the  first  actual  collisiQn 
between  the  powers  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  took  place  at  a  time 
very  mif avorable  to  the  fbrmer.  Egypt  was,  in  fact,  divided 
against  itself,  the  fertile  tract  of  the  Delta  being  under  one 
king,  the  long  valley  of  the  Nile  under  another.  If  war  was 
not  actually  going  on,  jealousy  and  suspicion,  at  any  rate,  must 
have  held  the  two  sovereigns  apart ;  and  the  Assyrian  monarch, 
coming  at  such  a  time  of  intestine  feud,  must  have  found  it 
.  comparatively  easy  to  gain  a  triumph  in  this  quarter. 

The  armies  of  the  two  great  powers  met  at  the  city  of  Bapikh, 
which  seems  to  be  the  Baphia  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,*^  and 
consequently  the  modem  Eefahr-a,  position  upon  the  coast  o£ 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  about  half-way  between  Gaza  and  the 
Wady-el-Arish,  or  "  River  of  Egypt"  Here  the  forces  of  the 
Philistines,  under  Khanun,  king  of  Gaasa,  and  those  of  ^lebek, 
the  Tar-dan  (or  perhaps  the  Sultan*^)  of  BSgypt,  had  effected  a 
jimction,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  invader.  Sargon, 
having  arrived,  inunediately  engaged  the  allied  army,  and 
succeeded  in  defeating  it  completely,  capturing  Tn>Aniin^  and 
forcing  Shebek  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Khanun  was  deprived 
of  his  crown  and  carried  off  to  Assyria  by  the  conqueror.^ 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  combat  between  the  two  great 
powers  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  was  an  omen  of  the  future, 
though  it  was  scarcely  a  fair  trial  of  strength.  The  battle  of 
Baphia  foreshadowed  truly  enou^  the  position  which  £gypt 
would  hold  among  the  nations  from  the  time  that  she  ceased  to 
be  isolated,  and  was  f(»rced  to  enter  into  the  strug^e  for  pre- 
eminence, and  even  for  existence,  with  the  great  kingdoms  of 
the  neighboring  continent.  With  rare  and  brief  ezceptiona, 
Egypt  has  from  the  time  of  Sargon  succumbed  to  the  superior 
might  of  whatever  power  has  been  dominant  in  Western  Aaia, 
owning  it  for  lord,  and  submitting,  with  a  good  or  bad  graces 
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to  a  position  involving  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  dependence. 
Tributary  to  the  later  Assyrian  princes,  and  again,  probably,  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  she  had  scarcely  recovered  her  independence 
when  she  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Persia.  Never  successful, 
notwithstanding  all  her  struggles^  in  thoroughly  shaking  off 
this  hated«yoke,  she  did  but  exchange  her  Persian  for  Greek 
mafiters,  when  the  empire  of  Cyrus  perished.  Since  then, 
Greeks,  Bomans,  Saracens,  and  Turks  have,  each  in  their  tum^ 
been  masters  of  the  Egyptian  race,  which  has  paid  the 
usual  penalty  of  precocity  in  the  early  exhaustion  of  its 
powers. 

After  the  victories  of  Aroer  and  Raphia,  the  Assyrian  mon- 
arch appears  to  have  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  wars  of 
comparatively  slight  interest  towards  the  north  and  the  north- 
east. Itwasnot  till  b.c.  716,  five  yearsafter  his  first  fight  with 
the  Egyptians,  that  he  again  made  an  expedition  towcu>ds  the 
south-west)  and  so  came  once  more  into  contact  with  nations 
to  whose  fortunes  we  are  not  wholly  indifferent.  His  chief 
efforts  on  this  occasion  were  directed  against  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia.  The  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert,  tempted  by  the 
weak  condition  to  which  the  Assyrian  conquest  had  reduced 
Samaria,  made  raids,  it  appears,  into  the  territory  at  their 
pleasure,  and  carried  off  plunder.  Sargcm  det^rauned  to  chas- 
tise these  predatory  bands,  and  made  an  expedition  into  the 
interior,  where  ''he  subdued  the  uncultivated  plains  of  the  re- 
mote Arabia,  which  had  never  before  given  tribute  to  Assyria," 
and  brought  under  subjection  the  Thamudites,^  and  several 
other  Arab  tribes,  carrying  off  a  certain  nmnber  and  settling 
them  in  Samaria  itself,  which  thenceforth  contained  an  Arab 
element  in  its  population.^  Such  an  effect  was  produced  on  the 
surrounding  nations  by  the  success  of  this  inroad,  that  their 
princes  hastened  to  propitiate  Sargon's  favor  by  sanding  em- 
bassies, and  excepting  the  position  of  Assyrian  tributaries. 
The  reigning  Pharaoh,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  It-hamar, 
king  of  the  Sabsaans,  and  Tsamsi,'^  queen  of  the  Arabs,  thus 
humbled  themselves,  sending  presents,*^  and  probably  entering 
into  engagements  which  bound  them  for  the  future. 

B^our  years  later  (B.C.  711)  Sargon  led  a  third  expedition  into 
these  parts,  regarding  it  as  important  to  punish  the  misconduct 
of  the  people  of  Ashdod.  Ashdod  had  probably  submitted  after 
the  battle  of  Baphia,  and  had  been  allowed  to  retain  its  native 
prince,  Azuri  This  prince,  after  awhile,  revolted,  withheld 
his  tribute,  and  proceeded  to  foment  rebellion  against  Assyria 
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among  tbe  neighboring  monarchs;  whereupon  Sargon  deposed 
hijtn,  and  made  his  broths  Akhimit  king  in  his  place.  The 
people  of  A8hdod,bowev«r,  rejected  tiie  authority  of  Akhimit, 
and  chose  a  certain  Yaman,  or  Yaraa,  to  rule  over  them,  who 
sti^ngthened  himfleif  by  allianoeB  with  the  other  Philistine, 
cities,  with  Judaea,  and  with  Edom.  Immediately  jupon  learn- 
ing this,  Sargon  assembled  his  aimy,  and  proceeded  to  Ashdod 
to  punish  the  rebels;  but,  before  his  arrival,  Yaman  had  fled 
away,  and  ''  escaped  to  the  dapendeneieaof  Egypt,  which  "  (it 
is  said)  ^^  were  under  the  rule  of  Sthiopia^"*^^  Aahdod  itself, 
trusting  in  the  strength  from  which  it  derived  its  name,*''^  re- 
sisted; but  Sargon  laid  siege  to  it  cmd  in  a  little  time  forced  it 
to  sunrender.*^^  Yamaa  fled  to  figypt,  but  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren were  captured  and,  together  with  the  bulkof  theinhabit- 
cmts,  were  transported  into  Assyria,  while  their  place  was 
supplied  by  a  number  of  persons  who  had  been  made  prisoners 
in  Saigon's  eastern  wars.  An  Asu^iaii  governor  was  set  over 
the  town. 

The  submission  of  Ethiopia  followed.  A^dod,  likeSamaria, 
bad  probably  been  enc<Hiraged  to  revolt  by  promises  of  foreign 
aid.  Sargon's  old  antagonist,  Shebek,  had  recently  brought 
the  whole  of  Egypt  under  his  authority,  and  perhaps  thought 
the  time  had  eome  when  he  might  venture  once  more  to  meas- 
ure his  strength  against  the  Assyrians.  But  Sargcm's  rapid 
movements  and  easy  capture  of  the  strong  Ashdod  terrified 
him,  and  produced  a  change  of  his  intentions.  Instead  of 
marching  into  Phibstia  and  fighting  a  battle,  he  sent  a  suppli- 
ant embassy,  sunrendered  Yaman,  and  deprecated  Saxgon^ 
wrath.^^  The  Assyrian  monaiK^hlnasts  that  the  king  of  MJeroS, 
who  dwelt  in  the  desert,  and  had  never  sent  ambassadors  to 
any  of  the  kmgs  his  predecesears,  was  led  by  the  fear  of  his 
ma jiasty  to  direct  his  steps  towards  Assyria  and  humbly  bow 
iLown  before  him. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  his  empire,  Sargon  soon  after- 
wards gained  victories  whioh  were  d.  equal  or  greater  impor- 
tance. Saving  completely  reduced  Syria,  humiliated  Egypt, 
and  struck  terror  into  the  tribes  of  the  north  and  east,  he 
determined  on  a  great  expedition  against  Babykm.  Merodach- 
Baladan  had  now  been  twelve  years  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
kingdom. '^^  He  had  established  his  court  at  Babylon,  and, 
suspecting  that  the  ambition  of  Sargon  would  lead  him  to  at- 
tempt the  conquest  of  the  south  he  had  made  prepacati(His  for 
resiptanoe  by  entering  into  elose  allianee  with  the  fti»riaw>ift«fl 
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under  Sutruk-Nakhimta  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
Aramsean  tribes  above  Babylonia  on  the  other.  Still,  when 
Sargon  advanced  against  him,  instead  of  giving  him  battle,  or 
even  awaiting  him  behind  the  walls  of  the  capital,  he  at  once 
took  to  flight."^  Leaving  garrisons  in  the  more  important  of 
the  inland  towns,  and  committing  their  defence  to  his  generals, 
he  himself  hai^^ened  down  to  his  own  city  of  Beth-Yakin,^^ 
which  was  on  the  Euphratesi,  near  its  month,  and,  summoning 
the  Aramseaos  to  his  assistanoe,*'''  prepared  for  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance  in  the  inxDDediate  vicinity  of  h»  native  place.  Post- 
ing himself  in  the  plain  in  front  of  the  city,  and  protecting  his 
front  and  left  fibnk  with  a  deep  ditch,  which  he  filled  with 
water  from  the  Euphrates,  he  awaited  the  advance  of  Sargon, 
Irho  soon  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  lost  no  time 
in  beginning  the  attack.  We  cannot  follow  with  any  precision 
the  exact  operations  of  the  battle,  hat  it  appeaiii  that  Sargon 
fell  upon  the  Babylonian  troops,  defeated  them,  and  drove 
them  into  their  own  dyke,  in  which  many  of  them  were 
drowned,  at  tiie  same  time  sepaiating  them  from  their  allies, 
who,  on  seeiisg  the  disasCer,  took  to  flight,  and  succeeded  in 
making  their  escapa  Merodach-Baladaai,  abandoning  his 
eamp^  threw  himself  wil^  the  poor  remains  of  his  army  mto 
Beth'Yakin,  which  Sargon  then  besieged  and  took.  The  Baby- 
lonian monarch  fell  mto  the  hands  of  his  rival,  who  plimdered 
his  palace  and  burnt  his  city,  but  generously  spared  his  life. 
He  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  retain  his  kingdom,  the 
government  of  which  was  assumed  by  Sargon  himself,  who  is 
the  Aroeanus  of  Ptolemy's  Oanon.^ 

The  submission  of  Babylonia  was  f oUowed  by  the  reduction 
of  the  Aram£9ans,  and  the  conquest  of  at  least  a  portion  <^ 
Susiana.  To  the  Su£danian  territory  Sargon  transported  the 
Commnkha  from  the  Upper  Tigris,  placing  the  mixed  popu- 
lation imder  a  governor,  whom  he  made  dependent  on  the 
viceroy  of  Babylon.*^ 

The  Assyrian  dominicm  was  thus  firmly  estahlii^ed  on  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  power  of  Babylon  was  broken. 
BJencef orth  the  Assyrian  rule  is  maintained  over  the  whole  of 
Chaldaea  and  Babyloniay  with  few  and  brief  interruptions,  to 
the  close  of  the  Empira  The  rehictant  victim  struggles  in  his 
captor's  grasp,  and  now  and  then  for  a  short  space  shakes  it 
off;  but  only  to  be  seized  again  with  a  fiercer  gripe,  until  at 
length  his  struggles  cease,  and  he  resigns  himself  to  a  f^ite 
which  he  has  come  to  regard  as  inevitable.    During  the  last 
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fifty  years  of  the  Empire,  from  B.a  680  to  b.o.  625,  the  province 
of  Babylon  was  ahaost  as  tranquil  as  any  other. 

The  pride  of  Sargon  received  at  this  time  a  gratification 
which  he  is  not  able  to  conceal,  in  the  homage  which  was  paid 
to  him  by  sovereigns  who  had  only  heard  of  his  fame,  and 
who  were  safe  from  the  attacks  of  his  armies.  While  he  held 
his  court  at  Babylon,  in  the  year  B.a  708  or  707,  he  gave  au- 
dience to  two  embassies  from  two  opposite  quarters,  both  sent 
by  islanders  dwelling  (as  he  expresses  it)  '  ^  in  the  middle  of  the 
seas  "  that  washed  the  outer  skirts  of  his  dominions.*^  Upii*) 
king  of  Asmun,  who  ruled  over  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
— ^Khareg,  perhaps,  or  Bahrein, — sent  messengeis,  who  bore  to 
the  Great  King  the  tribute  of  the  far  East  Seven  Oypnan 
monarchs,  chiefs  of  a  country  which  lay  *'at  the  distance  of 
seven  days  from  the  coast,  in  the  sea  of  the  setting  sun," 
offered  him  by  their  envoys  the  treasures  of  the  West"^ 
The  very  act  of  bringing  presents  implied  submission ;  and  the 
Cypriots  not  only  thus  admitted  his  suzerainty,  but  consented 
to  receive  at  his  hands  and  to  bear  back  to  their  country  a 
more  evident  token  of  subjection.  This  was  an  effigy  of  the 
Great  King  carved  in  the  usual  form,  and  accompanied  with 
an  inscription  recording  his  name  and  titles,  which  was  set  up 
at  Idalium,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  made  known 
to  the  Cypriots  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  sovereign 
whom  it  was  not  likely  that  they  would  ever  see.*^ 

The  expeditions  of  Sargon  to  the  north  and  north-east  had 
results  less  splendid  than  those  which  he  imdertook  to  the 
south-west  and  the  south;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
did  not  more  seve^ly  try  his  mihtary  skill  and  the  valor  of 
his  soldiers.  The  mountain  tribes  of  Zagros,  Taurus,  and  Ni- 
phates,— Medes,  Armenians,  Tibareni,  Moschi,  etc., — ^were  prob- 
ably far  braver  men  and  fax  better  soldiers  than  the  levies  of 
Egypt,  Susiana,  and  Babylon.  Experience,  moreover,  had  by 
this  time  taught  the  tribes  the  wisdom  of  uniting  agsdnst  the 
common  foe,  and  we  find  Ambris  the  Tibarenian  in  alliance 
with  Mita  the  Moschian,  and  Urza  the  Armenian,  when  he 
ventures  to  revolt  against  Sargon.  The  submission  of  the 
northern  tribes  was  with  difficidty  obtained  by  a  long  and 
fierce  struggle,  which-HSo  far  as  one  belligerent  was  concerned 
—-terminated  in  a  compromise.  Ambris  was  deposed,^  and 
his  country  placed  under  an  Assyrian  governor;  Mita^  con- 
sented, after  many  years  of  resistance,  to  pay  a  tribute;  Urza 
was  defeated,  and  committed  suicide,  but  the  general  pacificar 
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tion  of  the  north  was  not  effected  until  a  treaty  was  made 
with  the  king  of  Van,  and  his  good-will  purchased  by  the 
cession  to  hin>  of  a  considerable  tract  of  coiintry  which  the 
Assyrians  had  previously  taken  from  Urza."" 

On  the  side  of  Media  the  resistance  offered  to  the  arms  of 
Sargon  seems  to  have  been  slighter,  and  he  wcu9  consequently 
able  to  obtain  a  far  more  complete  success.  Having  rapidly 
overrun  the  country,  he  seized  a  number  of  the  towns  £ind 
'* annexed  them  to  Assyria,"**  or,  in  other  words,  reduced  a 
great  portion  of  Media  into  the  form  of  a  province.  He  also 
built  in  one  part  of  the  coimtry  a  number  of  fortified  posts. 
He  then  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  natives,  consisting  entirely 
of  horses,  which  were  perhaps  required  to  be  of  the  f amoxis 
Nisaean  breed,  •w 

After  his  fourteenth  year,  b.o.  706,  Sargon  ceased  to  lead  out 
his  troops  in  person,  employing  instead  the  services  of  his  gen- 
erals. In  the  year  b.g.  707  a  disputed  succession  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  interference  in  lUib,  a  small  country  bordering 
on  Susiana.  Nibi,  one  of  the  two  pretenders  to  the  throne, 
had  applied  for  aid  to  Sutruk-Nakhunta,  king  of  Elam,  who 
held  his  court  at  Susa,^  and  had  received  the  promise  of  his 
favor  and  protection.  Upon  this,  the  other  claimant,  who  was 
named  Lspabara,  made  application  to  Sargon,  and  was  readily 
received  into  alliance.  Sargon  sent  to  his  assistance  '^  seven 
captains  with  seven  armies, "  who  engaged  the  troops  of  Sutruk- 
Nakhunta,  defeated  them,  and  established  lspabara  on  the 
throne.**  In  the  following  year,  however,  Sutmk-Nakhunta 
recovered  his  laurels,  invading  Assyriain  his  turn,  and  capt- 
uring cities  which  he  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Susiana. 

In  all  his  wars  Sargon  largely  employed  the  system  of  whole- 
sale deportation.  The  Israelites  were  removed  from  Samaria, 
and  planted  partly  in  Gk>zan  or  Mygdonia,  and  partly  in  the 
cities  recently  taken  from  the  Medes.^  Hamath  and  Damas- 
cus were  peopled  with  captives  from  Armenia  and  other  re- 
gions of  the  north.  A  portion  of  the  Tibareni  were  carried 
captive  to  Assyria,  and  Assyrians  were  established  in  the  Ti- 
bcurenian  country.  Vast  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Za- 
gros  range  were  also  transported  to  Assyria;  Babylonians, 
Guthseans,  Sepharvites,  Arabians,  and  others,  were  placed  in 
Samaria;  men  from  the  extreme  east  (perhaxMS  Media)  in  Ash- 
dod.  The  Commukha  were  removed  from  the  extreme  north 
to  Susiana;  and  Chaldfieans  were  brought  from  the  extreme 
south  to  supply  their  place.    Everywhere  Sargon  *'  ohAfig«d^ 
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the  abodes"  of  his  subjects, '^^  his  aim  being,  as  it  T^oold  seem, 
to  weaken  the  stronger  races  by  dispersion,  and  to  destroy  the 
spirit  of  the  weaker  ones  by  severing  at  a  bk>w  all  the  links 
which  attach  a  patriotic  people  to  the  country  it  has  long  in- 
halHted.  The  practice  had  not  been  unknown  to  previous 
monitf  chs,^^  but  it  had  never  been  employed  by  any  so  gener- 
ally or  on  so  grand  a  scale  as  it  was  by  this  king. 

Wrom  this  sketch  of  Sargon's  waro, '  we  may  now  proceed  to 
a  brief  coofiaderation  of  his  great  works.  TfaB  magnificekit  pal- 
ace which  he  erected  at  Ehoisabad  was  by  far  the  most  impor* 
tant  of  his  constructians*  Compared  with  thd  later,  and  eren 
with  the  eariier  buildings  of  a  similar  kind  erected  by  otb«t 
kings,  it  was  not  remarkable  £or  its  size.  B«it  its  omamenta^ 
tion  was  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  Assyrian  edifice,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  great  palace  of  Asi^ur-bani-pal  at 
Koyimjik.  Covered  with  sculptures,  both  internally  and  ex.- 
temally,  genially  in  two  lines,  one  over  the  other,  and,  above 
this,  adorned  with  enamelled  bricks,  arranged  in  diegant  and 
tasteful  patterns;  approached  by  noble  flights  of  steps  and 
through  splendid  propytea;  having  the  advantage,  motreover, 
of  standing  by  itself,  and  of  not  being  interfered  with  by  any 
other  edifice,  it  had  peculiar  beauties  of  its  own,  and  may  be 
pronounced  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  of  the  Assy r« 
ian  buildings.  United  to  this  palace  was  a  town  enclosed  by 
strong  walls,  which  formed  a  square  two  thousand  yards  each 
way.  'Allowing  fifty  square  yards  to  eadh  individual,  this  space 
would  have  been  capable  of  accc^nmodating  80,000  persons. 
The  town,  like  the  palace,  seems  to  have  b^en  entirely  built  by 
Sargon,  who  imposed  on  it  his  own  naoto,  esti  appellsitian  which 
it  retained  beyc»id  the  time  of  the  Axab  conquest.*^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  exact  object  of  Bargon  in 
building  himself  this  new  residence.  Dur^Sargina  was  not  the 
Windsor  or  Versailles  of  Assyria^— a  place  to  which  the  sever-* 
eign  could  retire  for  coimtry  air  and  amusdmeots  from  the 
bustle  and  heat  of  the  metropolis.  It  was,  as  we  have  isaid,  a 
town,  and  a  town  of  considerable  size,  being  very  little  lees 
than  half  as  large  as  Nineveh  ttsdi.  It  is  true  tiiat  it  possessed 
the  advantage  of  a  nearer  vicinity  to  the  moimtains  than  Nin-> 
eveh;  and  had  Sargon  been,  like  several  of  his  pfedeoessons, 
'^ a  mighty  hunter,''  we  might  have  supposed  that  tiie  greater 
facility  of  obtaining  sport  in  the  woods  and  valleys  of  the  7a^ 
gros  chain  f onaed  the  attraction  whieh  led  him  to  prefer  the 
tegion  where  he  built  his  town  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris* 
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But  all  the  evidence  that  we  possess  seems  to  show  that  this 
monarch  was  destitute  of  any  love  for  the  chase ;  ®^  and  seem- 
ingly we  must  attribute  his  change  of  abode  either  to  mere  ca- 
price, or  to  a  deeire  to  be  near  the  mountains  for  the  sake  of 
cooletr  water,  purer  air,  and  more  varied  scenery.  It  is  no 
doubt  true,  as  M.  Oppert  observes,®'*  that  the  royal  palace  at 
Nineveh  was  at  this  tLpie  in  a  ruinous  state;  but  it  could  not 
have  been  more  difficult  or  more  expensive  to  repair  it  than 
to  construct  a  new  palace,  a  new  mound,  and  a  new  town,  on 
a  fresh  site. 

Previously  to  the  constaruotion  of  the  Khorsabad  palace,  Scu*- 
gon  resided  at  Caleh,^  He  there  repaired  and  renovated  the 
^reat  palace  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  which  had  been  allowed  to  fall 
to  decay.  *^^  At  Ninev^  he  repaired  the  walk  of  the  town, 
which  were  ruined  in  many  places,  and  built  a  temple  to  Nebo 
and  Merodach;  while  in  B^kbylonia  he  improved  the  condition 
ot  the  enabaakments,  by  which  the  distribution  of  the  waters 
was  directed  and  controlled.^  He  appeajrs  to  have  been  to  a 
eertain  extent  a  patron  of  science,  since  a  large  number  of  the 
Assyrian  scicoitific  tablets  are  proved  by  the  dates  upon  them 
to  have  beea  written  in  his  day.^ 

The  progress  of  mimetic  art  imder  Sargon  is  not  striking: 
but  tdiere  are  indications  of  an  advance  in  several  branches  of 
industry,  and  of  an  improTod  taste  in  desigi^  and  in  ornamen- 
tation*  Transpaxeat  ^aas  seems  now  to  bare  been  first  brought 
into  use,^  and  intaglios  to  have  been  drst  out  upon  hard 
stones.  ^^  The  furniture  of  the  period  is  greatly  superior  in  de- 
sign to  any  previously  represented,^  a^d  the  modeling  of 
sword-hilts,  maoes,  armlets,  and  other  ornaments  is  peculiarly 
gOQ^ios  xhe  enamelling  of  bricks  was  cajried  under  Sargon 
to  its  greatest  x)erfection;  and  the  shape  of  vases,  goblets,  and 
boats  shows  a  marked  improvement  upon  the  works  of  former 
timea^  The  advanoe  in  animal  forma,  laraceahle  in  the  sculpt- 
ures of  Tiglath-Pileser  U.,  co&tinues;  and  the  drawing  of 
horses'  heads,  in  particular,  Jeaves  little  to  deairei^ 

After  reigning  gloriously  over  Assyria  for  seventeen  years, 
and  for  tiie  last  five  of  them  over  Babylonia  also,  Sargon  died, 
leaving  his  crown  to  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Assyrian 
monarchs,  his  son  Sennacherib,  who  began  to  reign  9.0.  709> 
The  long  notices  which  we  possess  of  this  monarch  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testamjent,  his  intimato  connection  with  the  Jews, 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  object  ef  a  pretomatural  exhibitiQn  of 
iiha  Divine  dispiaasurOf  and  th?  rems^kaUe  eiraimi0taaoe  tlHi4 
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this  miraculous  interposition  appears  under  a  thin  disguise  in 
the  records  of  the  Greeks,  have  always  attached  an  interest  to 
his  name  which  the  kings  of  this  remote  period  and  distant 
region  very  rarely  awaken.  It  has  also  happened,  curiously 
enough,  that  the  recent  Mesopotamian  researches  have  tended 
to  give  to  Sennacherib  a  special  promin^ice  over  other  Assyr- 
ian monarchs,  more  particularly  in  this  country,  our  great 
excavator  having  devoted  his  chief  efforts  to  the  disinterment 
of  a  palace  of  this  king^s  construction,  which  has  supplied  to 
our  National  Collection  almost  one-half  of  its  treasures.  The 
result  is,  that  while  the  other  sovereigns  who  bore  sway  in 
Assyria  are  generally  either  wholly  unknown,  or  float  before 
the  mind's  eye  as  dim  and  shadowy  f  orms,  Sennacherib  stands 
out  to  our  apprehension  as  a  living  and  breathing  man,  the 
impersonation  of  all  that  pride  and  greatness  which  we  assign 
to  the  Ninevite  kings,  the  living  embodiment  of  Assyrian 
haughtiness,  Assyrian  violence,  and  Assyrian  power.  The 
task  of  setting  forth  the  life  and  actions  of  this  prince,  which 
the  course  of  the  history  now  imposes  on  its  compiler,  if 
increased  in  interest,  is  augmented  also  in  difficulty,  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  ideal  figiu*e  which  has  possession  of  men's 
minds. 

The  reign  of  Sennacherib  lasted  twenty-four  years,  from  B.a 
705  to  B.C.  681.  The  materials  which  we  possess  for  his  his- 
tory consist  of  a  record  written  in  his  fifteenth**  year,  describ- 
ing his  military  expeditions  and  his  buildings  up  to  that 
time;^''  of  the  Scriptural  notices  to  whidi  reference  has 
already  been  made;^  of  some  fragments  of  Polyhistor  pre- 
served by  Eusebius;^  and  of  the  well-known  pasei^  of 
Herodotus  whioh  contains  a  mention  of  his  name.*^  Frc»n 
these  documents  we  shall  be  able  to  make  out  in  some  detail 
the  chief  actions  of  the  earlier  portion  of  his  reign,  but  they 
fail  to  supply  any  account  of  his  later  years,  unless  we  may 
assign  to  that  portion  of  his  life  some  facts  mentioned  by 
Polyhistor,  to  which  there  is  no  allusion  in  the  native  records. 

It  seems  probable  that  troubles  both  abroad  and  at  h6me 
greeted  the  new  reign.  The  Canon  of  Ptolemy  shows  a  two 
years*  interregmmi  at  Babylon  (from  b.c.  704  to  b.o.  708) 
exactly  coinciding^  with  the  first  two  years  of  Sennacherib. 
This  would  imply  a  revolt  of  Babylon  from  Assyria  soon  after 
bis  accession,  and  either  a  period  of  anarchy  ora  rapid  succes- 
sion oi  piwtonders,  none  of  whom  held  the  throne  for  so  long  a 
MM  dfl  ft  twdvemoDth.^   Polyhistor  gives  us  oertain  detaila» 
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from  which  we  gather  that  there  were  at  least  three  monarchs 
in  the  interval  left  blank  by  the  Canon  "''—first,  a  brother  of 
Sennacherib,  whose  name  is  not  given;  secondly,  a  certain 
Hagisa,  who  wore  the  crown  only  a  month;  and,  thirdly,  Me- 
rodach-Baiadan,  who  had  escaped  from  captivity,  and,  having 
m^urdered  Hagisa,  resumed  the  throne  of  which  Sargon  had 
deprived  him  six  or  seven  years  before."*  Sennacherib  must 
apparently  have  been  so  much  engaged  with  his  domestic 
afEairs  that  he  could  not  devote  his  attention  to  these  Baby- 
Ionian  matters  till  the  second  year  after  his  accession.*^  In 
B.O.  703  he  descended  on  the  lower  country  and  engaged  the 
troops  of  Merodach-Baladan,  which  consisted  in  part  of  native 
Babylonians,  in  part  of  Susianians,  sent  to  his  assistance  by 
the  king  of  Elam."*  Over  this  army  Sennacherib  gained  a 
complete  victory  near  the  city  of  Kis,  after  which  he  took 
Babylon,  and  overran  the  whole  of  ChaldsBa,  plimdering 
(according  to  his  own  €tccount)  seventy-six  large  towns  and 
4S/d  villages."^  Merodach-Bal6bdan  onoe  more  made  his  escape, 
flying  probably  to  Susiana,  where  we  afterwards  find  his  sons 
living  as  refugees."^  Sennacherib,  before  quitting  Babylon, 
apix)inted  as  tributary  king  an  Assyrian  named  Belipni,  who 
seems  to  be  the  Behbus  of  Ptolemy's  Canon,  and  the  Elibus  of 
Polyhistor."'  On  his  return  from  Babylonia  he  invaded  and 
ravaged  the  territory  of  the  Aramaean  tribes  on  the  middle 
Euphrates— the  Tumuna,  Ruhua,  Gambulu,  Khindaru,  and 
Pukudu  *^  (Pekod?),  the  Nabatu  or  Nabathaeans,  the  Hagaranu 
or  Hagarenes,^^^  and  others,  carrying  into  ccqitivity  .more  than 
200,000  of  the  inhabitants,  besides  great  numbers  of  horses, 
camels,  asses,  oxen,  and  sheep.*^ 

In  the  foUowing  year,  B.o.  703,  Sennacherib  made  war  on 
the  tribes  in  Zagros,  forcing  Ispabara,  whom  Sargon  had  estab- 
lished in  power,*^  to  fly  from  his  coimtry,  and  conquering 
many  cities  and  districts,  which  he  attached  to  Assyria,  and 
placed  under  the  government  of  Assyrian  officers.  *=" 

The  most  importcmt  of  all  the  expeditions  contained  in  Sen- 
nacherib's records  is  that  of  his  fourtJi  year,  B.C.  701,  in  which 
he  attacked  LuHya  king  of  Sidon,  8md  made  his  flrst  expedi- 
tion against  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah.  Invading  Syria  with  a 
great  host,  he  made  Phoenicia  the  first  object  of  his  attack. 
There  Luliya— who  seems  to  be  the  Eluteus  of  Menander,*^ 
though  certainly  not  the  Elulseus  of  Ptolemy's  Canon,*^— bad 
evidently  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  probably  during  the 
early  years  of  Sennacherib,  when  domestic  troubles  seem  to 
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bare  occupied  his  attention.  Luliya  had,  apparently,  estab- 
lished his  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of  Phoenicia,  being 
lord  not  only  of  Sidon,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  inscription, 
of  Sidon  the  greater  aiid  Sidon  the  less,  but  also  of  Tyre, 
Ecdippa,  Akko,  Sarepta,  and  other  cities.  However,  he  did 
not  ventuTO  to  await  Sennacherib's  attack,  but,  as  soon  as  he 
found  the  expedition  was  directed  against  himself,  he  took  to 
flight,  quitting  the  continent  and  retiring  to  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  sear*-perhaps  the  island  Tyre,  or  more  probably 
Cyprus.  Sennacherib  did  not  attempt  any  pursuit,  but  wad 
content  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  various  cities  over 
which  Luliya  had  ruled,  and  to  estaUish  in  his  place,  as  tribu^ 
tary  monarch,  a  prince  named  Tubal.  He  then  received  th^ 
tributes  of  the  other  petty  monarchs  of  iheee  parts,  among 
whom  are  mentioned  Abdilihat  king  of  Arvad,  Hurus-milki 
king  of  Byblus,  Mitinti  king  of  Ashdod,^  Puduel  king  of 
Beth-Ammon,  a  king  of  Moab,  a  king  of  Edom,  and  (according 
to  some  writers^)  a  *'  Menahem  king  of  Samaria.^  After  this 
Sennacherib  marched  southwards  to  Ascalon,  where  the  king, 
Sidka,  resisted  him,  but  Was  captured,  together  with  his  city, 
his  wife,  his  children,  his  brothers,  and  the  other  members  of 
his  family.  Here  i^ain  a  fresh  prince  was  established  in 
power,  while  the  rebel  monarch  was  kept  a  prii^oner  and  trans- 
ported into  Assyria.  Four  towns  defiend^it  upon  Asoalon, 
viz.,  Hasor,  Joppa,  Ben€i>erak,  and  Beth-Dagon^**  were  soon 
afterwards  taken  and  {Sundered. 

Sennacherib  now  pressed  on  against  Egypt^  The  Philistine 
city  of  Ekron  had  not  only  revolted  from  Assyria,  expelling 
its  king,  Padi,  who  was  opposed  to  the  rebellion,  but  had  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  $aai.  had  ob- 
tained a  promise  of  support  from  them.  The  king  of  Ethiopia 
was  probably  the  second  Shebek  (or  Sabaco)  who  is  called 
Sevechus  by  Manetho,  and  is  said  to  have  reigned  either  twelve 
or  fourteen  years.***  The  condition  of  Egypt  at  the  time  was 
peculiar.  The  Ethiopian  monarch  seems  to  have  exercised  the 
real  sovereign  power;  but  native  princes  were  estaldiedied 
imder  him  who  were  allowed  the  title  of  king,  and  exercised  a 
real  though  delegated  authority  over  their  several  cities  and 
districts.**^  On  the  call  of  Ekron  both  princes  and  sovereign 
had  hastened  to  its  assistance,  bringing  with  them  an  army 
consisting  oi  chariots,  horsemen,  and  archers,  so  numevout 
that  Sennacherib  calls  it  *'  a  host thatoould  not  be  numbered." 
The  second  great  battle*>>  between  the  Assyrians  and  the 
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Egyptians  took  pl£U36  near  a  place  ecdled  Altaku,  which  is  no 
doubt  the  Eltekeh  of  the  Jews,^  a  small  town  in  the  vicinitj 
of  Ekron.  Again  ihe  might  of  Africa  yielded  to  that  of  Asia. 
The  Egyptians  cmd  EUiiopians  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter^  Kany  chariots,  with  tiieir  drivers,  both  Egyptian 
and  Ethiopian,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  who  also 
took  alive  several  ^ '  sons  "  of  the  prindpcd  Egyptian  monarch.^ 
The  immediate  fruit  of  the  victory  was  the  f €dl  of  Altaku, 
which  was  followed  by  the  oaptuiie  of  Tamaia,  a  neighboring 
town.***  Sennacherib  then  *'  went  on  "  to  Ekron,  which  made 
no  resistance,  but  opened  its  gates  to  the  victor.  The  princes 
and  chiefs  who  had  been  concerned  in  tiie  revolt  he  took  aliv« 
and  slew,  expofflng  their  bodies  on  atakes  round  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  city  walls.  Great  numbers  of  inferior  persons 
who  were  regarded  as  giulty  of  rebellion,  were  sold  as  slaves. 
Padi,  the  expelled  king,  the  friend  to  Assyria,  was  lnK>ught 
back,  reinstated  in  his  sovereignty^  and  required  to  pay  a 
small  tribute  as  a  tok^x  of  dependence.*^ 

The  restoration  of  Padi  involved  a  war  with  Heaekiah,  king 
of  Judah.  Whent^  £k»»iites  determined  to  get  rid  of  a 
king  whose  Assyrian  procUvitiee  were  disteuiteful  to  them,  in- 
stead of  putting  him  to  death,  they  azrested  him,  loaded  >him 
with  chains,  and  sent  him  to  Hezekiah  for  sale  ke^ing.*^  By 
acc^ting  this  charge  the  Jewish  monarch  made  himself  a 
partoer  in  Uieir  revolt;  and  it  was  in  part  to  punish  this  com- 
plicity, in  part  to  compel  him  to  give  up  Padi,  that  Bennar 
cherib,  when  he  had  sufficiently  chastised  the  E^^ronite  rebels, 
proceeded  to  invade  Judsea.  Then  it  was-~in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Hezekiah,  according  to  the  present  Hebrew  text^-^ 
that ''  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  came  up  against  all  the 
fenced  cities  of  Judahandtook  them.  And  Hesekiah,  king  of 
Judah,  sent  to  the  king  of  Assyria  to  Lachish,  saying,  I  have 
(tended ;  return  from  me ;  that  which  thou  puttest  on  me  will 
I  bear.  And  the  kix^  of  Assyria  appointed  unto  Hjesekiah, 
king  of  Judah,  three  hundred  talents  of  silv^  and  thirty 
talents  of  gold.  And  Hezekiah  gave  him  all  the  silver  that 
wa&  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  treasures  of 
the  king's  house.  At  that  time  did  Heaekiah  cut  off  [the  gold 
from]  the  doors  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  [from]  the  pillars 
which  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  had  overlaid,  and  gave  it 
to  the  king  of  Assyria."**^ 

Sueh  is  the  brief  account  of  this  expedition  and  its  conse- 
qawces  which  is  given  ijm  by  the  author  of  tiie  Second  Book 
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of  KingB,  who  writes  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  and  is 
chiefly  concerned  at  the  desecration  of  holy  things  to  which 
the  imminent  peril  of  his  city  and  people  forced  the  Jewish 
monarch  to  submit  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  ac- 
count the  narrative  of  Sennacherib  himself,  who  records  the 
features  of  the  expedition  most  important  in  his  eyes,  the 
number  of  the  towns  taken  and  of  the  prisoners  carried  into 
captivity,  the  measures  employed  to  compel  submission,  and 
the  nature  and  amount  of  the  spoil  which  he  took  with  him  to 
Nineveh. 

**  Because  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,''  says  the  Assyrian 
monarch,^  ''  would  not  submit  to  my  yoke,  I  canae  up  against 
him,  and  by  force  of  arms  and  by  the  might  of  my  power  I 
took  forty-six  of  his  strong  fenced  cities;  and  of  the  smaller 
towns  which  were  scattered  about  I  took  and  plundered  a 
countless  number.  And  from  these  places  I  captured  and  car- 
ried ofE  as  spoil  200,150  people,  old  and  young,  male  and  female, 
together  with  horses  and  mares,  asses  and  camels,  oxen  and 
sheep,  a  countless  multitude.  And  Hezekiah  himself  I  shut 
up  in  Jerusalem,  his  capital  city,  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  build- 
ing towers  round  the  city  to  hem  him  in,  and  raising  banks  of 
earth  against  the  gates,  so  as  to  prevent  escape.  .  .  .  Then  upon 
this  Hezekiah  there  fell  the  fear  of  the  power  of  my  arms  and 
he  sent  out  to  me  the  chiefs  and  the  eldei-s  of  Jerusalem  with 
thirty  talents  of  gold  and  eight  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  di- 
vers treasures,  a  rich  and  inunense  booty.  .  .  .  All  these  things 
were  brought  to  me  at  Nineveh,  the  seat  of  my  government, 
Hezekiah  having  sent  them  by  way  of  tribute,  and  as  a  token 
of  his  submission  to  my  power." 

It  appears  then  that  Sennacherib,  after  punishing  the  people 
of  Ekron,  broke  up  from  before  that  city,  and  entering  Jud«ea 
proceeded  towards  Jerusalem,  spreading  his  army  over  a 
wide  space,  and  capturing  on  his  way  a  vast  number  of  small 
towns  and  villages,^  whose  inhabitants  he  enslaved  and  car- 
ried off  to  the  number  of  200,000.***  Having  reached  Jerusa- 
lem, he  commenced  the  siege  in  the  usual  way,  erecting  towers 
around  the  city,  irom  which  stones  and  arrows  were  dis- 
charged against  the  defenders  of  the  fortifications,  and  **  cast- 
ing banks  ^'  against  the  walls  and  gates.**'^  Jerusalem  seems 
to  have  been  at  this  time  very  imperfectly  fortified.  The 
*'  breaches  of  the  city  of  David  "  had  recently  been  *'  many ; " 
cmd  the  inhabitants  had  hastily  pulled  down  the  houses  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  wall  to  fortify.it.***    It  was  felt  that  the  holy 
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place  was  in  the  greatest  danger.  We  may  learn  from  the 
conduct  of  the  people,  as  described  by  one  of  themselves,  what 
were  the  feelings  generally  of  the  cities  threatened  with  de^ 
struction  by  the  Assyrian  armies.  Jerusalem  was  at  first 
*'  full  of  stir?  and  tumult; ''  the  people  rushed  to  the  housetops 
to  see  if  they  were  indeed  invested,  and  beheld  *'the  choicest 
Talleys  full  ei  chariots,  and  the  horsemen  set  in  array  at  the 
gates."  ^  Then  came  '^a  day  of  trouble,  and  of  treading 
down,  and  of  perplexity  "—a  day  of  "  breaking  down  the  walls 
and  of  crying  to  the  mountains.  "**«  Amidst  this  general 
alarm  and  mourning  there  were,  however,  found  some  whom 
a  wild  despair  made  reckless,  and  drove  to  a  ghastly  and  ill- 
timed  merriment.  When  God  by  His  judgments  gave  an 
evident ''  call  to  weeping,  and  to  mourning,  and  to  baldness, 
and  to  girding  with  sackcloth— behold  joy  and  gladness,  slay* 
ing  oxen  and  killing  sheep,  eating  flesh  and  drinking  wine — 
*'  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  shall  die.' ''  ^^  Hez- 
ekiah  after  a  time  came  to  the  conclusion  that  resistance 
would  be  vain,  and  offered  to  surrender  upon  terms,  an  offer 
which  Sennacherib,  seeing  the  great  strength  of  the  place, 
and  perhaps  distressed  for  water,^^  readily  granted.  It  was 
agreed  that  Hezekiah  should  undertake  the  payment  of  an, 
annual  tribute,  to  consist  of  thirty  talents  of  gold  and  three 
htmdred  talents  of  silver,  and  that  he  should  further  yield  up 
the  chief  treasures  of  the  place  as  a '' present  "to  the  Great 
King.  Hezekiah,  in  order  to  obtain  at  once  a  sufficient  supply 
of  gold,  was  forced  to  strip  the  walls  and  piUars  of  the  Temple, 
which  were  overlaid  in  parts  with  this  precious  metal.***  He 
yielded  up  all  the  silver  from  the  royal  treasury  and  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple;  and  this  amounted  to  five  hundred 
talents  more  than  the  fixed  rate  of  tribute.  In  addition  to 
these  sacrifices,  the  Jewish  monarch  was  required  to  surrender 
Padi,  his  filkronite  prisoner,  and  was  mulcted  in  certain  x>or- 
tions  of  his  dominions,  which  were  attached  by  the  conqueror 
to  the  territories  of  neighboring  kings.** 

Sennacherib,  after  this  triumph,  returned  to  Nineveh,  but 
did  not  remain  long  in  repose.  The  course  of  events  summoned 
him  in  the  ensuing  year— B.C.  700-~to  Babylonia,  where  Mero- 
dach-Baladan,  assisted  by  a  certain  Susub,  a  Chaldaean  prince, 
was  again  in  arms  against  his  authority.  Sennacherib  first 
defeated  Susub,  and  then,  directing  his  march  upon  Beth- 
Yakin,  forced  Merodach-Baladan  once  more  to  quit  the  country 
and  betake  himself  tb  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
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Atondonio^  to  Sennacherib'B  mercy  his  brothers  and  his  other 
partisaas.^^  It  would  appear  that  the  Babylonian  vioeroy  Beli- 
bus,  who  three  yeans  previously  had  been  set  over  the  country 
by  Seim£U3herib,  w&fi  either  actively  implieated  in  this  roFVolt, 
or  was  regarded  as  having  contributed  towanLs  it  by  a  neglect 
of  proper  precautions.  Sennacherib,  on  his  return  from  the 
8ea-ooa9t,  superseded  him,  pladng  upon  the  throne  his  own 
eldest  son,  Aashur-inadi-su,  who  appears  to  be  the  Asordanes  of 
Poiyhistor,^'  and  the  Aparanadius  or  Assaifanadius^  of  Ptoi* 
fimy's  Canon. 

The  remaining  events  of  SflDZ&acheiib's  reign  may  bearrangiad 
in  chronological  order  without  much  difficulty,  but  few  of 
them  can  be  dated  with  exactness.  We  lose  at  this  point  the 
invaluable  aid  of  Ptcdemy^  Oanaa,  which  contains  no  notios 
of  any  event  recorded  in  Sennacherib's  insmptioms  of  later 
date  than  the  appointment  of  Assaramadius. 

It  is  probable  ^  that  in  the  year  B.O.  690  Sennacherib  oon- 
ducted  his  second  expedition  into  PalestiBe.  Hezekiah,  a£ter 
his  enforced  submission  two  years  earlier,  had  entered  into 
negotiations  witix  the  Egyptians,^  and  looking  to  receive  im- 
portant succors  from  this  quarter,  had  again  thrown  off  his 
allegiance.  Sennacherib,  understanding  that  the  real  enemy 
whom  he  had  to  fear  on  his  south-western  frontier  was  not 
Judaoa,  but  Egypt,  marched  his  aarmy  through  Pak8tiDe--probr 
ably  by  the  coast  route-^nd  without  stopping  to  chastise 
Jerusalem,  pressed  southwards  to  Liboali  and  Lachish,*^ 
which  were  at  the  extreme  verge  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  were 
probably  at  this  time  subject  to  Bgypt.  He  first  commeneed 
the  siege  of  Lachish  '  ^  with  all  his  power  ;''^  and  while  engaged 
in  this  operation,  finding  that  Hesekiah  was  not  alarmed  by 
his  proximity,  and  did  not  send  in  his  submission,  he  detadied 
a  body  of  troops^  from  his  main  foroe^  and  sent  it  under  a 
Tartan  or  general,  supported  by  two  high  officers  of  the  court-* 
the  Babshakeh  or  Chief  Cupbearer,  and  the  Bab-saris  or  Chief 
Eunuch— to  summon  the  rebellious  city  to  surrender.  Heae- 
kiah  was  willing  to  treat,  and  sent  out  to  the  Assyrian  camp, 
which  was  pitched  just  outside  the  walk,  tbree  high  officiate 
of  his  own  to  open  negotiations.  But  the  Assyrian  envoys 
had  not  come  to  debate  or  even  to  offer  terms,  but  to  requii!^ 
the  imconditional  submission  of  both  king  aiad  people.  The 
Babshakoh  or  cupbearer,  who  was  familiar  with  the  Hebrew 
language,^  took  the  word  and  delivered  his  message  in  inosult- 
ing  phraoet  laughiDg  at  th»  simplicity  which  ooold  tvw^  m 
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Egypt,  and  the  superstitious  folly  which  eould  expect  a  divine 
deliverance,  and  defying  Hesekiah  to  produce  so  many  as  two 
thousand  trained  soldiers  capable  of  serving  as  cavalry* 
When  requested  to  use  a  foreign  rather  than  the  native  dialect, 
lest  the  people  who  were  upon  the  walls  should  hear,  the  bold 
envoy,  with  an  entire  disregard  of  diplomatic  forms,  raised  hi» 
voice  and  made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  popular  f  eems  and  hopes 
thinking  to  produce  a  tumultuary  surrender  of  the  place,  or 
at  least  an  outbreak  of  which  his  troops  might  have  taken 
advantage.  His  expectations,  however,  were  disappointed; 
the  people  made  no  response  to  his  appeal,  but  listened  in  pro- 
found silence;  and  the  ambassadors,  finding  that  they  could 
obtain  nothing  from  the  fears  of  either  king  or  people^^and  re- 
garding the  force  that  they  had  brought  with  them  as  insuffi- 
cient for  a  siege,  returned  to  their  master  with  the  intelli- 
gence  of  their  ill-success.^^  The  Assyrian  monarch  had  either 
taken  Lachish  or  raised  its  siege,  and  was  gone  on  to  labnah, 
where  the  envoys  found  him.  On  receiving  their  report,  he 
determined  to  make  still  another  effort  to  overcome  Hezekiah'i» 
obstinacy;  and  accordingly  he  despatched  fresh  messengers 
with  a  letter  to  the  Jewish  king,  in  which  he  was  reminded  of 
the  iate  of  various  otber  kingdoms  and  peoples  which  had  re- 
sisted the  Assyrians,  and  once  more  urged  to  submit  himself. *^^ 
It  was  this  letter— perhaps  a  royal  autograph— which  Heze- 
kiah  took  into  the  temple  and  there  ''spread  it  before  the 
Lord,"  praying  God  to  "bow  down  his  ear  and  hear" — ^to 
**open  his  eyes  and  see,  and  hear  the  words  of  Sennacherib, 
which  had  sent  to  reproach  the  living  God."**^  Upon  this 
Isaiah  was  commissioned  to  declare  to  his  afflicted  sovereign 
that  the  kings  of  Assyria  were  mere  instruments  in  God% 
hands  to  destroy  such  nation^  as  He  pleased,  and  that  none  of 
Sennacherib's  threats  against  Jerusalem  should  be  accom- 
plished. God,  Isaiah  told  him,  would  ' '  put  his  hook  in  S^ma- 
cherib's  nose,  and  his  bridle  in  his  lips,  and  turn  him  back  by 
the  way  by  which  he  came. "  The  Lord  had  said,  concerning  the 
king  of  Assyria,  '*He  shall  not  come  into  this  city,  nor  shoot 
an  arrow  there,  nor  come  before  it  with  shield,  nor  cast  a  bank 
against  it.  By  the  way  that  he  came,  by  the  same  shall  ho 
return,  and  shall  not  come  into  this  city.  For  I  will  defend 
this  city,  to  save  it,  for  my  own  sake,  and  for  my  servant 
David's  sake."*" 

Heapwhile  it  is  probable  that  Bennacheril\  having  received 
the  submission  of  Libnah,  had  advanced  upon  £gypt.    It  was 
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important  to  crush  an  Egyptian  army  which  had  been  collected 
against  him  by  a  certain  Sethos,  one  of  the  many  native  princes 
who  at  this  time  ruled  in  the  Lower  country,***  before  the  great 
Ethiopian  monarch  Tehrak  or  Tirhakah,  who  was  known  to  be 
on  his  march,*^  should  effect  a  junction  with  the  troops  of  tiiiis 
minor  potentate.  Sethoe,  with  his  army,  was  at  Pelusium;*^ 
and  Sennacherib,  advancing  to  attack  him,  had  arrived  within 
sight  of  the  Egyptian  host,  and  pitched  his  camp  over  against 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  just  at  the  time  *•''  when  Hezekiah  re- 
cpived  his  letter  and  made  the  prayer  to  which  Isaiah  was  in- 
structed to  respond.  The  two  hosts  lay  down  at  night  in  their 
respective  stations,  the  Egyptians  and  their  king  full  of  anx- 
ious alarm,  Sennacherib  and  his  Assyrians  proudly  confident, 
intending  on  the  morrow  to  advance  to  the  combat  and  repeat 
the  lesson  taught  at  Raphia  and  Altaku.**  But  no  morrow  was 
to  break  on  the  great  mass  of  those  who  took  their  rest  in  the 
tents  of  the  Assyrians.  The  divine  fiat  had  gone  forth.  In  the 
night,  as  they  slept,  destruction  fell  upon  them.  **The  angel 
of  the  Lord  went  out,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians 
an  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand ;  and  when  they  arose 
early  in  the  morning,  behold,  they  were  aU  dead  corpses."  A 
miracle,  like  the  destruction  of  the  first-bom,**  had  been 
wrought,  but  this  time  on  the  enemies  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
naturally  ascribed  their  deliverance  to  the  interposition  of  their 
own  gods;*^**  and  seeing  the  enemy  in  confusion  and  retreat, 
pressed  hastily  after  him,  distressed  his  flying  columns,  and 
cut  off  his  stragglers.**^  The  Assyrian  king  returned  home  to 
Nineveh,  shorn  of  his  glory,  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his 
great  host,  and  cast  that  proud  capital  into  a  state  of  despair 
and  grief,  which  the  genius  of  an  JEschylus  might  have  re- 
joiced to  depict,*^*  but  which  no  less  powerful  pen  could  ade- 
quately portray. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  soon  Assyria  recovered  from  this 
terrible  blow.  The  annals  of  Sennacherib,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  omit  it  altogether,  and  represent  the  Assyrian  mon- 
arch as  engaged  in  a  continuous  series  of  successful  campaigns, 
which  seem  to  extend  uninterruptedly  from  his  third  to  his 
tenth  year.*^*  It  is  possible  that  while  the  Assyrian  expedition 
was  in  progress,  imder  the  eye  of  Sennacherib  himself,  a  suc- 
cessful war  was  being  conducted  by  one  of  his  generals  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  and  that  Sennacherib  was  thus  en- 
abled, without  absolutely  falsifying  history,  to  parade  as  his 
own  certain  victories  gained  by  this  leader  in  the  very  year  of 
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his  own  reverse.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  the  power  of 
Assyria  was  not  so  injured  by  the  loss  of  a  single  great  army, 
as  to  make  it  necessary  for  her  to  stop  even  for  one  year  in  the 
course  of  her  aggressive  warfare;  and  thus  the  expeditions  of 
Sennacherib  may  form  an  uninterrupted  series,  the  eight  cam- 
paigns which  are  assigned  to  him  occupying  eight  consecutive 
years.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  there 
are  gaps  in  the  history,  some  years  having  been  omitted  alto- 
gether. The  Taylor  Cylinder  records  but  eight  campaigns,  yet 
it  was  certainly  written  as  late  as  Senna>cherib's  fifteenth 
year.*^^  It  contains  no  notice  of  any  events  in  Sennacherib's 
first  or  second  year;  and  it  may  consequently  make  other 
omissicMas  covering  equal  or  larger  intervals.  Thus  the  de- 
struction of  the  Assyrian  army  at  Pelusium  may  have  been 
followed  by  a  pause  of  some  years'  duration  in  the  usual  aggres- 
sive expeditions ;  and  it  may  very  probably  have  encouraged 
the  Babylonians  in  the  attempt  to  shake  off  the  Assyrian  yoke, 
which  they  certainly  made  towards  the  middle  of  Sen- 
nacherib's reign. 

But  while  it  appears  to  be  probable 'that  consequences  of 
some  importance  followed  on  the  Pelusiac  calamity,  it  is  toler- 
ably certain  that  no  such  tremendous  results  flowed  from  it  as 
some  writers  have  imagined.  The  murder  of  the  disgraced 
Sennacherib  **  within  fifty-five  days  "  of  his  return  to  Niue- 
veh,*^*  seems  to  be  an  invention  of  the  Alexandrian  Jew  who 
wrote  the  Book  of  Tobit.  The  total  destruction  of  the  empire 
in  consequence  of  the  blow,  is  an  exaggeration  of  Josephus,*^* 
rashly  credited  by  some  moderns.*^  Sennacherib  did  not  die 
till  B.C.  681,  seventeen  years  after  his  misfortune ;  ^^^  and  the 
Empire  suffered  so  little  that  we  find  Escur-haddon,  a  few  years 
later,  in  full  possession  of  all  the  territory  that  any  king  before 
him  had  ever  held,  ruling  from  Babylonia  to  £)gypt,  or  (as  he 
himself  expresses  it)  '^  from  the  rising  up  of  the  sim  to  the  go- 
ing down  of  the  same."  ^^  Even  Sennacherib  himself  was  not 
prevented  by  his  calamity  from  undertaking  important  wars 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign.  We  shall  see  shortly  that 
he  recovered  Babylon,  chastised  Susiana,  and  invaded  Cilicia, 
in  the  course  of  the  seventeen  years  which  intervened  between 
his  flight  from  Pelusium  and  his  decease.  Moreover,  there  is 
evidence  that  he  employed  himself  during  this  part  of  his 
reign  in  the  consolidation  of  the  Western  provinces,  which 
first  appear  about  his  twelfth  year  as  integral  portions  of  the 
Empire,  furnishing  eponyms  in  their  tum,^  and  thus  taldng 
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equal  rank  with  the  ancient  provinces  of  Assyria  Proper, 
Adiaben^,  and  Mesopotamia. 

The  fifth  campaign  of  Sennacherib,  according  to  his  own 
annals,  was  partly  in  a  moimtainous  country  which  he  calls 
Nipur  or  Nibur— probably  the  most  northern  portion  of  the 
Zagros  range  **^  where  it  abuts  on  Ararat.  He  there  took  a 
number  of  small  towns,  after  which  he  proceeded  westward  and 
contended  with  a  certain  Maniya  king  of  Dayan,  which  was  a 
part  of  Taurus  bordering  on  Cilicia."*  He  boasts  that  he  pene- 
trated further  into  this  region  than  any  king^^efore  him;  and 
the  boast  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  geographical  names 
which  appear  are  almost  entirely  new  to  us.*^  The  expedition 
was  a  plundering  raid,  not  an  attempt  at  conquest.  Sen- 
nacherib ravaged  the  country,  burnt  the  towns,  and  carried 
away  with  him  all  the  valuables,  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  the 
inhabitants. 

After  this  it  appears  that  for  at  least  three  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  fierce  struggle  with  the  combined  Babylonians  and 
Susianians.  The  troubles  recommenced  by  an  attempt  of  the 
Chaldaeans  of  Beth-Tfakin  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
Assyrian  territory,  and  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  Ely- 
msean  king.  Carrying  with  them  their  gods  and  their  treas- 
ures, they  embarked  in  their  ships,  and  crossing  ''the  Great 
Sea  of  the  Rising  Sun  " — i.e.,  the  Persian  Gulf — landed  on  the 
Elamitic  coast,  where  they  were  kindly  received  and  allowed 
to  take  up  their  abode.  Such  voluntary  removals  are  not  un- 
common in  the  East ;  *®*  and  they  constantly  give  rise  to  com- 
plaints and  reclamations,  which  not  unfrequently  terminate 
in  an  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  Sennacherib 
does  not  inform  us  whether  he  made  any  attempt  to  recover 
his  lost  subjects  by  diplomatic  representations  at  the  court  of 
Susa.  If  he  did,  they  were  unsuccessful;  and  in  order  to  ob- 
tain redress,  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  force,  and  to  un- 
dertake an  expedition  into  the  Elamitic  territory.  It  is  re- 
markable that  he  determined  to  make  his  invasion  by  sea. 
Their  frequent  watrs  on  the  Syrian  coasts  had  by  tliis  time  fa- 
miliarized the  Assyrians  with  the  idea,  if  not  with  the  prac- 
tice, of  navigation ;  and  as  their  suzerainty  over  Phoenicia 
placed  at  their  disposal  a  large  body  of  skilled  shipwrights, 
and  a  number  of  the  best  sailors  in  the  world,  it  was  natural 
that  they  should  resolve  to  employ  naval  as  well  as  military 
force  to  advance  their  dominion.  We  have  seen  that,  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Shalmaneser,  the  Assyrians  ventured  them- 
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selves  in  ships,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Phoenicians  of 
the  mainland,  engaged  the  vessels  of  the  Island  Tyre.^^  It  is 
probable  that  the  precedent  thus  set  was  followed  by  later 
kings,  and  that  both  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  had  had  the  per- 
manent, or  occasional,  services  of  a  fleet  on  the  Mediterranean. 
But  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  such  an  employment 
of  the  navies  belonging  to  their  subjects  on  the  sea  to  which 
they  were  accustomed,  and  the  transfer  to  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  empire  of  the  naval  strength  hitherto  confined 
to  the  Mediterranean.  This  thought— certainly  not  an  ob^'ious 
one — seems  to  have  first  occurred  to  Sennacherib.  He  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  having  a  navy  on  both  the  seas  that  washed 
his  dominions;  and,  possessing  on  his  western  coast  only  an 
adequate  supply  of  skilled  shipwrights  and  sailors,*^  he  re- 
solved on  tr.ansporting  from  his  western  to  his  eastern  shores 
such  a  body  of  Phoenicians  as  would  enable  him  to  accomplish 
his  purpose.  The  shipwrights  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  carried 
across  Mesopotamia  to  the  Tigris,  where  they  constructed  for 
the  Assyrian  monarch  a  fieet  of  ships  like  their  own  galleys,*" 
which  descended  the  river  to  its  mouth,  and  astonished  the 
populations  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf  with  a  spectacle 
never  before  seen  in  those  waters.  Though  the  Chaldaeans 
had  for  centuries  navigated  this  inland  sea,  and  may  have  oc- 
casionally ventured  beyond  its  hmits,  yet  neither  as  sailors 
nor  as  ship-builders  was  their  skill  to  compare  with  that  of  the 
Phoenicians.  The  masts  and  sails,  the  double  tiers  of  oars, 
the  sharp  beaks  of  the  Phcenician  ships,  were  (it  is  probable) 
novelties  to  the  nations  of  these  parts,  who  saw  now,  for  the 
first  time,  a  fleet  debouche  from  the  Tigris,  with  which  their 
own  vessels  were  quite  incapable  of  contending. 

When  his  fleet  was  ready  Sennacherib  put  to  sea,  and 
crossed  in  his  Phoenician  ships  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris 
to  the  tract .  occupied  by  the  emigrant  Chaldseans,  where  he 
landed  and  destroyed  the  newly-built  city,  captured  the  in- 
habitants, ravaged  the  neighborhood,  and  burnt  a  number  of 
Susianian  towns,  finally  re-embarking  with  his  captiyes — 
Chaldaean  and  Susianian — whom  he  transported  across  the 
gulf  to  the  Chaldaean  coast,  and  then  took  with  him  into 
Assyria.  This  whole  expedition  seems  to  have  taken  the 
Susianians  by  surprise.  They  had  probably  expected  an  inva- 
'  sion  by  land,  and  had  collected  their  forces  towards  the  north- 
western frontier,  so  that  when  the  troops  of  Sennacherib 
landed  far  in  their  rear,  there  were  no  forces  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  to  resist  them.  However,  the  departure  of  the  Assyrians 
on  an  expedition  regarded  as  extremely  perilous,  was  the  sig- 
nal for  a  general  revolt  of  the  Babylonians,  who  once  more  set 
up  a  native  king  in  the  person  of  Susub,***  and  collected  bjx 
army  with  which  they  made  ready  to  give  the  Assyrians 
battle  on  their  return.  Perhaps  they  cherished  the  hope  that 
the  fleet  which  had  tempted  the  dangers  of  an  unknown  sea 
would  be  seen  no  more,  or  expected  that,  at  the  best,  it  would 
bring  back  the  shattered  remnants  of  a  defeated  army.  If  so, 
they  were  disappointed.  The  Assyrian  troops  landed  on  their 
coast  flushed  with  success,  and  finding  the  Babylonians  in 
revolt,  proceeded  to  chastise  them;  defeated  their  forces  in  a 
great  battle;  captured  their  king,  Susub;  and  when  the 
Busianians  came,  somewhat  tardily,  to  their  succor,  attacked 
and  routed  their  army.  A  vast  number  of  prisoners,  and 
among  them  Susub  himself,  were  carried  off  by  the  victors  and 
conveyed  to  Nineveh.*** 

Shortly  after  this  successful  campaign,  possibly  in  the  very 
next  year,  Sennacherib  resolved  to  break  the  power  of  Susiana 
by  a  great  expedition  directed  solely  against  that  country. 
The  Susianians  had,  as  already  related,***  been  strong  enough 
in  the  reign  of  Sargon  to  deprive  Assyria  of  a  i)ortion  of  her 
territory;  and  Kudur-Nakhunta,*'*  the  Elymesan  king,  stiQ 
held  two  cities,  Beth-Kahiri  and  Raza,  which  were  regarded 
by  Sennacherib  as  a  part  of  his  paternal  inheritance.  The 
first  object  of  the  war  was  the  recovery  of  these  two  towns, 
which  were  taken  without  any  difficulty  and  reattached  to  the 
.Assyrian  Empire.*"  Sennacherib  then  pressed  on  into  the 
heart  of  Susiana,  taking  and  destroying  thirty-four  large 
cities,  whose  names  he  mentions,  together  with  a  still  greater 
number  of  villages,  all  of  which  he  gave  to  the  flames.  Wast- 
ing and  destroying  in  this  way  he  drew  near  to  Vadakat  or 
Badaca,**  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom,  where  Kudur-Nak- 
huntahad  for  th6  time  fixed  his  residence.  The  Elamitic 
king,  hearing  of  his  rapid  approach,  took  fright,  and,  hastily 
quitting  Badaca,  fled  away  to  a  city  called  Khidala,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountaiiis,  Vhere  alone  he  could  feel  himself  in 
safety.  Sennacherib  then  advanced'  to  Badaca,  besieged  it, 
and  took  it  by  assault;  after  which  affairs  seem  to  have 
required  his  presence  at  Njneyeh,  and,  leaving  his  conquest 
incomplete,  he  returned  home  with  a  large  booty. 

A  third  campaign  in  these  parts,  the  most  important  of  all, 
followed.     Susi^b,  the  Qhaldesan  prince  whom  Senpacherib 
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had  earned  off  to  Assyria,  in  the  year  of  hiB  naval  expedi- 
tion,^^ escaped  from  his  confinement,  and»  returning  to  Baby- 
lon, was  once  more  hailed  as  king  by  the  inhabitants.  Aware 
of  his  inability  to  inaintain  himself  on  the  throne  against  the 
will  of  the  Assyrians,  unless  he  were  assisted  by  the  arms  of  a 
powerful  ally,  he  resolved  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  immediate 
aid  of  the  neighboring  Elamitic  monanch.  Kudur-Nakhunta, 
the  late  antagonist  of  Sennacherib,  was  dead,  having  survived 
his  disgraceful  flight  from  Badaca  only  three  months;^  and 
Umnianminan,  his  younger  brother,  heid  the  throne.  Susub, 
bent  on  contracting  an  allianoe  with  this  prinoei,  did  not 
scruple  at  an  act  of  sacrilege  to  obtain  his  end.  He  broke 
op^i  the  treasury  of  the  great  temple  of  Bel  at  Babykxi,  and 
seizing  the  gold.and  silver  belonging  to  the  god,  sent  it  as  a 
present  to  Umnianminan,  with  an  urgent  entreaty  that  he 
would  instantly  collect  his  troops  and  march  to  his  aid.^  The 
Elamitic  monarch,  yielding  to  a  request  thus  powerfully 
backed,  and  perhaps  sufficientiy  wise  to  see  t^bat  the  interests 
of  Susiana  required  an  independent  Babylon,  set  his  troops  in 
motion  wxthoiat  any  delay,  and  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.  At  the  same  time  anumber  of  the  AramseBa tribes  on 
the  middle  Euphrates,  which  Sennadierib  had  reduced  in  his 
third  year,^  revolted,  and  sent  tibeir  fcvees  to  swell  tbe  army 
iyi  Susub.  A  great  battle  was  fou^it  at  EhaiuJi,  a  town  on  the 
low^T  Tigris,  between  the  troops  of  Sennacherib  and  this 
allied  host;  t^  combat  was  long  and  bloody,  but  at  last  the 
Assyrians  conquered.  Susub  and  his  ffilamitk  ally  took  to 
fli^t  and  made  their  escape.  Nebosumiskun,  a  son  of  Mero- 
dach-Baladan,  and  many  other  chiefs  of  high  rank,  were 
captured.  The  army  was  completely  routed  and  bioken  up.** 
Babylon  submitted,  and  was  severely  pimished;  the  fortifica- 
tions were  destroyed,  the  temples  plundered  and  burnt,  and 
the  images  of  the  gods  broken  to  pieces.  Perhaps  the  rebel 
city  now  received  for  viceroy  Begibelus  or  Mesesimordachus, 
wh(Hn  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  which  is  salent  about  Susub, 
makes  contemporary  with  the  middle  portion  of  Sennacherib's 
reign.  *» 

The  only  otiber  expedition  which  can  be  assigned,  on  imr 
poiiant  evidence,  to  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  is  one  against 
C^licia,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  opposed  by  Greeks.^ 
According  to  Abydenus,  a  Greek  fleet  guarded  the  Cilicaan 
shore,  which  the  vessels  of  Sennadaerib  engaged  and  de- 
feated.   Polyhistor  seems  to  say  that  the  Greeks  also  sufitered 
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a  defeat  by  land  in  Cilicia  itself,  after  which  Sennacherib  took 
possession  of  the  coxintry.  and  built  Tarsus  there  on  the  model 
of  Babylon.*°i  The  prominence  here  given  to  Greeks  by  Greek 
writers  is  imdoubtedly  remarkable,  and  it  throws  a  certain 
amount  of  suspicion  over  the  whole  story.  Still,  as  the  Greek 
element  in  Cyprus  was  certainly  important  at  this  time,^^^  and 
as  the  occupation  of  Cilicia  by  the  Assyrians  may  have  ap- 
peared to  the  Cyprian  Greeks  tb  endanger  their  independence, 
it  is  conceivable  that  they  lent  some  assistance  to  the  natives 
of  the  country,  who  were  a  hardy  race,  fond  of  freedom,  and 
never  very  easily  brought  into  subjection.  "^^  The  admission 
of  a  double  defeat  makes  it  evident  that  the  tale  is  not  the  in- 
vention of  Greek  national  vanity.  Abydenus  and  Polyhistor 
probably  derive  it  from  Berosus,  who  must  also  have  made 
the  statement  that  Tarsus  was  now  f  oimded  by  Sennacherib, 
and  constructed  after  the  pattern  of  Babylon.  The  occupation 
of  newly  conquered  countries,  by  the  establishment  in  them 
of  large  cities  in  which  foreign  colonists  were  placed  by  the 
conquerors,  was  a  practice  commenced  by  Sargon,*^  which  his 
son  is  not  unlikely  to  have  followed.  Tarsus  was  always  re- 
garded by  the  Greeks  as  an  Assyrian  town;^^^  and  although 
they  gave  different  accounts  of  the  time  of  its  foundation, 
their  disagreement  in  this  respect  does  not  invalidate  their 
evidence  as  to  the  main  fact  itself,  which  is  intrinsically  prob- 
able. The  evidence  of  Polyhistor  and  Abydenus  as  to  the 
date  of  the  foundation,  representing,  as  it  must,  the  testimony  of 
Berosus  upon  the  point,  is  to  be  preferred ;  and  we  may  accept 
it  as  a  fact,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  native  city 
of  St.  Paul  derived,  if  not  its  origin,  yet,  at  any  rate,  its  later 
splendor  and  magnificence,  from  the  antagonist  of  Heze- 
kiah.*^ 

That  this  Cilician  war  occurred  late  in  the  reign  of  Sen- 
nacherib, appears  to  follow  from  the  absence  of  any  account 
of  it  from  his  general  annals.  ^^'  These,  it  is  probable,  extend 
no  further  than  his  sixteenth  year,  B.C.  689,  thus  leaving  blank 
his  last  eight  years,  from  B.C.  689  to  681.  The  defeat  of  the 
Greeks,  the  occupation  of  Cilicia,  and  the  founding  of  Tarsus, 
may  well  have  fallen  into  this  interval.  To  the  same  time 
may  have  belonged  Sennacherib's  conquest  of  £dom.^^ 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  these  successes  of  Sennache- 
rib on  the  western  hmits  of  his  empire  were  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  a  contemporaneous  loss  at  the  extreme  south- 
east.   The  Canon  of  Ptolemy  marks  the  year  B.C.  688  as  the 
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first  of  an  interregnum  at  Babylon  which  continues  from  that 
date  till  the  accession  of  Esar-haddon  in  B.C.  680.  Interregna 
in  this  document — liv  a^cujiXevU^  as  they  are  termed — indicate 
periods  of  extreme  disturbance,  when  pretender  succeeded  to 
pretender,  or  when  the  country  was  split  up  into  a  number  of 
petty  kingdoms.  The  Assyrian  yoke,  in  either  case,  must 
have  been  i*ejected;  and  Babylonia  must  have  succeeded  at 
this  time  in  maintaining,  for  the  space  of  eight  years,  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  existence,  albeit  troubled  and  precarious. 
The  fact  that  she  continued  free  so  long,  while  she  again 
succmnbed  at  the  veiy  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Esar- 
haddon,  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  she  owed  this  spell  of  lib- 
erty to  the  increasing  years  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  who,  as 
the  infirmities  of  age  crept  upon  him,  felt  a  disinclination 
towards  distant  expeditions. 

The  military  glory  of  Sennacherib  was  thus  in  some  degree 
tarnished ;  first,  by  the  terrible  disaster  which  befell  his  host 
on  the  borders  of  Egypt;  and,  secondly,  by  his  failure  to 
maintain  the  authority  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign, 
he  had  established  over  Babylon.  Still,  notwithstanding 
these  misfortunes,  he  must  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  As83rria's  warrior  kings,  and  altogether  one  of 
the  greatest  princes  that  ever  sat  on  the  Assyrian  throne. 
His  victories  of  Eltekeh  and  Klialuli  seem  to  have  been  among 
the  most  important  battles  that  Assyria  ever  gained.  By  the 
one  Egj'^pt  and  Ethiopia,  by  the  other  Susiana  and  Babylon, 
were  taught  that,  even  united,  they  were  no  match  for  the 
Assyrian  hosts.  Sennacherib  thus  wholesomely  impressed  his 
most  formidable  enemies  with  the  dread  of  his  arms,  while  at 
the  same  time  ho  enlarged,  in  various  directions,  the  limits  of 
his  dominions.  He  warred  in  regions  to  which  no  earlier 
Assyrian  monarch  had  ever  penetrated;  and  he  adopted 
modes  of  warfare  on  which  none  of  them  had  previously  vent- 
ured. His  defeat  of  a  Greek  fleet  in  the  Eastern  Mediterra- 
nean, and  his  employment  of  Phoenicians  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
show  an  enterprise  and  versatility  which  we  observe  in  few 
Orientals.  His  selection  of  Tarsus  for  the  site  of  a  great  city 
indicates  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  a  locality.^  If 
be  was  proud,  haughty,  and  self-confident,  beyond  all  former 
Assyrian  kings, ^^^  it  would  seem  to  have  been  because  he  felt 
that  he  had  resources  within  himself — ^that  he  possessed  a  firm 
will,  a  bold  heart,  and  a  fertile  invention.  Most  men  would 
have  laid  aside  the  sword  and  given  themselves  wholly  to 
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-peacefnl  pursuitB,  after  sach  a  disaster  as  that  of  PehjsiuxiL 
Sennacherib  accepted  the  judgment  as  a  warning  to  attempt 
no  further  conquests  in  those  parts,  but  did  not  allow  the 
calamity  to  reduce  him  to  inaction.  He  wisely  turned  his 
sword  against  other  enemies,  and  was  rewarded  by  important 
successes  upon  all  his  other  frontiers. 

But  if,  as  a  warrior,  Sennacherib  deserves  to  be  placed  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  as  a  builder  and  a 
patron  of  art  he  is  still  more  eminent  The  great  palace 
which  he  raised  at  Nineveh  surpassed  in  eiae  and  splendor  all 
earlier  edifices,  and  was  ncTer  excelled  in  any  respect  except 
by  one  later  building.  The  palace  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  built 
on  the  same  platf  onn  by  the  grandson  of  Sennacherib,  was,  it 
must  be  allowed,  more  eicquisite  in  its  omam^tation;  but 
even  this  edifice  did  not  equal  the  great  work  of  Sennacherib 
in  the  number  of  its  apartments,  or  the  grandeur  of  its  dimen- 
sions. Sennacherib's  palace  covered  an  area  of  above  eight 
acres.  It  consisted  of  a  number  of  grand  halls  and  smaller 
chambers,  airanged  round  at  least  three  courts  or  quadrangles. 
These  courts  were  respectively  154  feet  by  123,  124  feet  by  iX), 
and  probably  a  square  of  about  90  feet.^  Bound  the  amjeyUest 
of  the  courts  were  grouped  apartments  of  no  great  size,  which, 
it  may  be  suspected,  belonged  to  the  seraglio  of  tibe  king. 
The  seraglio  seems  to  have  been  reached  through  a  single  nar- 
row passage,  *"  leading  out  of  a  long  gallery— 218  feet  by  25  »• 
— which  was  approached  only  through  two  other  passages, 
one  leading  from  each  of  the  two  main  courts.  The  principal 
halls  were  immediately  within  the  two  chief  entrances — one 
on  the  north-east,  the  other  on  the  opposite  or  south-west 
front  of  the  palace.  Neither  of  these  two  rooms  has  been 
completely  explored ;  but  the  one  appears  to  have  been  more 
than  150  and  the  other  ^^*  was  probably  180  feci  in  length, 
while  the  width  of  each  was  a  little  more  than  40  feet. 
Besides  these  two  great  halls  and  the  grand  gallery  already 
described,  the  palace  contained  about  twenty  rooms  of  a 
considerable  size,  and  at  least  forty  or  fifty  smaller  chambers, 
mostly  sqimre,  or  nearly  so,  opening  out  of  some  haJl  or  large 
apartment  The  actual  number  of  the  rooms  explored  is 
ubout  sixty  ;^  but  as  in  many  parts  the  examination  of  the 
Duilding  is  still  incomplete,  we  may  fairly  conjecture  that  the 
entire  number  was  not  less  than  seventy  or  eighty. 

The  palace  of  Sennacherib  preserved  all  the  main  features  of 
Assyrian  architecture.    It  was  elevated  on  a  plailorm,  eighty 
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or  ninety  feet  above  the  plain,  artificially  constructed,  and 
covered  with  a  pavement  of  bricks.  It  had  probably  three 
grand  fagades — one  on  the  north-east,  where  it  was  ordinarily 
approached  from  the  town,^  and  the  two  others  on  the  south- 
east and  the  south-west,  where  it  was  carried  nearly  to  the 
edge  of  the  platform,  and  overhung  the  two  streams  of  the 
Khosr«u  and  the  Tigris.  Its  principal  apartment  was  that 
which  was  first  entered  by  the  visitor.  All  the  walls  ran  in 
straight  lines,  and  all  the  angles  of  the  rooms  and  passages 
were  right  angles.  There  were  more  passages  in  the  building 
than  usual  ;^^  but  still  the  apartments  very  frequently  opened 
into  one  another;  and  almost  one-half  of  the  rooms  were  pas- 
sage-rooma  The  doorways  were  mostly  placed  without  any 
regard  to  regularity,  seldom  opposite  one  another,  and  gener- 
ally towards  the  comers  of  the  apartments.  There  was  the 
curious  feature,  common  in  Assyrian  edifices,  of  a  room  being 
entered  from  a  court,  or  from  another  room,  by  two  or  three 
doorways,  ^^  which  is  best  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
rank  of  the  person  determined  the  door  by  which  he  might 
enter.  Squared  recesses  in  the  sides  of  the  rooms  were  com- 
mon. The  thickness  of  the  walls  was  great.  The  apartments, 
though  wider  than  in  other  palaces,  were  still  narrow  for  their 
length,  never  much  exceeding  forty  feet;  while  the  courts 
were  much  better  proportioned. 

It  was  in  the  size  and  the  number  of  his  rooms,  in  his  use  of 
passages,  and  in  certain  features  of  his  ornamentation,  that 
Sennacherib  chiefly  differed  from  former  builders.  He  in- 
creased the  width  of  the  principal  state  apartments  by  one- 
third,  which  seems  to  imply  the  employment  of  some  new 
mode  or  material  for  roofing.^  In  their  length  he  made  lees 
alteration,  only  advancing  from  150  to  180  feet,  evidently 
because  he  aimed,  not  merely  at  increasing  the  size  of  his 
rooms,  but  at  improving  their  proportions.  In  one  instance 
alone— that  of  a  gallery  or  passage-room,  leading  (apparently) 
trom  the  more  public  part  of  the  palace  to  the  hcareem  or  pri- 
vate apartments— did  he  exceed  this  length,  uniting  the  two 
portions  of  the  palace  by  a  noble  corridor,  218  feet  long  by  25 
feet  wide.  Into  this  corridor  he  brought  passages  from  the  two 
pubhc  courts,  which  he  alsotmited  together  by  a  third  passage, 
thus  greatly  facilitating  communication  between  the  varioua 
blocks  of  buildings  which  composed  his  vcust  palatial  edifice. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  Sennacherib's  ornameTi* 
tation  is  its  strong  and  marked  realism.    It  was  under  Senna*- 
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cherib  that  the  practice  first  obtained  of  completing  each 
Bcene  by  a  background,^'^  such  as  actually  existed  as  the  time 
and  place  of  its  occurrence.  Mountains,  rocks,  trees,  roads, 
rivers,  lakes,  were  regularly  portrayed,  an  attempt  boing  made 
to  represent  the  locality,  whatever  it  might  be,  as  truthrully 
as  the  artist's  skill  and  the  character  of  his  material  rendered 
possible.  Nor  was  this  endeavor  limited  to  the  broad  and  gen- 
eral features  of  the  scene  only.  The  wish  evidently  was  to 
include  all  the  little  accessories  which  the  observant  eye  of  an 
artist  might  have  noted  if  he. had  made  his  drawing  with  the 
scene  before  him.  The  species  of  trees  is  distinguished  in 
Sennacherib's  bas-reliefs;  gardens,  fields,  ponds,  re^,  are 
carefully  represented ;  wild  animals  cure  introduced,  as  stags, 
boars,  and  antelopes;  birds  fiy  from  tree  to  tree,  or  stand  over 
theirnests  feeding  the  young  who  stretch  up  to  them;  fish  dis- 
port themselves  in  the  waters;  fishermen  ply  their  craft;  boat- 
men and  agricultural  laborers  pursue  their  avocations ;  the 
scene  is,  as  it  were,  photographed,  with  all  its  features — the 
least  and  the  most  important— equally  marked,  and  without 
any  attempt  at  selection,  or  any  effort  after  artistic  unity. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  realism  Sennacherib  chooses  for  artistic 
representation  scenes  of  a  commonplace  and  every-day  char- 
acter. The  trains  of  attendants  who  daily  enter  his  palace 
with  game  and  locusts  for  his  dinner,  and  cakes  and  fruit  for 
his  dessert,  appear  on  the  walls  of  his  passages,^  exactly  as 
they  walked  through  his  courts,  bearing  the  delicacies  in  which 
he  delighted.  EUsewhere  he  puts  before  us  the  entire  process 
of  carving  and  transporting  a  colossal  bull,  from  the  first  re- 
moval of  the  huge  stone  in  its  rough  state  from  the  quarry,  to  its 
final  elevation  on  a  palace  mound  as  part  of  the  great  gate-way 
of  a  royal  residence.  We  see  the  trackers  dragging  the  rough 
block,  supported  on  a  low  fiat-bottomed  boat,  along  the  course 
of  a  river,  disposed  in  gangs,  and  working  imder  taskmasters 
who  use  their  rods  upon  the  sUghtest  provocation.  The  whole 
scene  must  be  represented,  and  so  the  trackers  are  all  there,  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred,  costumed  according  to  their 
nations,  and  each  delineated  with  as  much  care  as  it  he  were 
not  the  exact  image  of  ninety-nine  others.  We  then  observe 
the  block  transferred  to  land,  and  carved  into  the  rough  sem- 
blance of  a  bull,  in  which  form  it  is  placed  on  a  rude  sledge 
and  conveyed  along  level  ground  by  gtmgs  of  laborers,  ar- 
ranged nearly  eus  before,  to  the  foot  of  the  mound  at  whose  top 
it  has  to  be  placed.    The  construction  of  the  mound  is  most 
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elaborately  represented.  Brickmakers  are  seen  moulding  the 
bricks  at  its  base,  while  workmen,  with  baskets  at  their  backs, 
full  of  earth,  bricks,  stones,  or  rubbish,  toil  up  the  ascent— for 
the  moimd  is  already  half  raised— aoid  empty  their  burdens 
out  upon  the  summit.  The  bull,  still  lying  on  its  sledge,  is 
then  drawn  up  an  inclined  plane  to  the  top  by  four  gangs  of 
laborers,  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch  and  his  attendants. 
After  this  the  carving  is  completed,  and  the  colossus,  having 
been  raised  into  an  upright  position,  is  conveyed  along  the 
surface  of  the  platform  to  the  exact  site  which  it  is  to  occupy.*** 
This  portion  of  the  operation  has  been  represented  in  one  of 
the  illustrations  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  volume.*^  From  the 
repi*esentation  there  given  the  reader  may  form  a  notion  of  the 
minuteness  and  elaboration  of  this  entire  series  of  bas-reliefs. 

Besides  constructing  this  new  palace  at  Nineveh,  Sennacherib 
seems  also  to  have  restored  the  ancient  residence  of  the  kings 
at  the  same  place,***  a  building  which  will  probably  be  foimd 
whenever  the  mound  of  Nebbi-Yunus  is  submitted  to  careful 
examination.  He  confined  the  Tigris  to  its  channel  by  an  em- 
bankment of  bricks.*^  He  constructed  a  number  of  canals  or 
aqueducts  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  good  water  to  the  capi- 
tal.** He  improved  the  defences  of  Nineveh,  erecting  towers 
of  a  vast  size  at  some  of  the  gates.  *^  And,  finally,  he  built  a 
temple  to  the  god  Nergal  at  Tarbisi  (now  Shenf  Khan),  about 
three  miles  from  Nineyen,  up  the  Tigris. 

In  the  construction  of  these  great  works  he  mad;:  .7J^,  chioflv, 
of  the  forced  labor  with  which  his  triumphant  expeditions  into 
foreign  countries  had  so  abundantly  supplied  him.    Chaldseans, 
Aramaeans,  Armenians,  Cilicians,**  and  probably  also  Egyp- 
tians, Ethiopians,   Elamites,   and  Jews,  were  employed  by 
thousands  in  the  formation  of  the  vast  mounds,  in  the  trans- 
port and  elevation  of  the  colossal  bulls,  in  the  moulding  of  the 
bricks,  and  the  erection  of  the  walls  of  the  various  edifices,  in 
the  excavation  of  the  canals,  and  the  construction  of  the  em- 
bankments.   They  wrought  in  gangs,  each  gang  having  a  cos- 
tume peculiar  to  it,*®  which  probably  marked  its  nation. 
Over  each  was  placed  a  number  of  taskmasters,  armed  with 
staves,  who  lu'ged  on  the  work  with  blows, **^  and  severely 
pimished  any  neglect  or  remissness.    Assyrian  foremen  had 
the  general  direction  of  the  works,  and  were  entrubted  with, 
all  such  portions  as  required  skill  or  judgment.^^    The  forced, 
laborers  often  worked  in  fetters,  which  were  sometimes  sup- 
ported by  a  bar  fastened  to  the  waist,  while  sometimes  they 
30 
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consisted  merely  of  shackles  round  the  anklesw  The  king  him- 
self often  witnessed  the  labors,  standing  in  his  chariot,  which 
on  these  occasions  was  drawn  by  some  of  his  attendants.^ 

The  Ass3rrian  monuments  throw  but  little  light  on  the  cir> 
cumstances  which  led  to  the  assassination  of  Sennacherib; 
and  we  are  reduced  to  conjecture  the  causes  of  so  strange  an 
event.  Our  various.sources  of  information  make  it  clear  that 
he  had  a  large  family  of  sons.  The  eldest  of  them,  Asshur- 
inadi-su,  had  been  entrusted  by  Sennacherib  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Babylon,^  and  might  reasonably  have  expected  to 
succeed  him  on  the  throne  of  Assyria;  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  died  before  his  father,  either  by  a  natural  death,  or  by  vio- 
lence, during  one  of  the  many  Babylonian  revolts.  It  may  be 
suspected  that  Sennacherib  had  a  second  son,  of  whose  name 
Nergal  was  the  first  element  ;'^  and  it  is  certain  that  he  had 
three  others,  Adrammelech  (or  Ardumuzanes),*>>  Sharezer,  and 
Esar-haddon.  Perhaps,  upon  the  death  of  Asshur-inadi-su, 
disputes  arose  about  the  succession.  Adrammelech  and 
Sharezer,  anxious  to  obtain  the  throne  for  themselves,  plotted 
against  the  life  of  their  father,  and  having  slain  him  in  a  tem- 
ple as  he  was  worshipping,*"  proceeded  further  to  remove  their 
brother  Nergilus,  who  claimed  the  crown  and  wore  it  for  a 
brief  space  after  Sennacherib's  death.  *»t  Having  murdered 
him,  they  expected  to  obtain  the  throne  without  further  diffi- 
culty; but  Esar-haddon,  who  at  the  time  commanded  the 
army  which  watched  the  Armenian  frontier,  now  came  for- 
ward, assumed  the  title  of  King,  and  prepared  to  march  upon 
Nineveh.  It  was  winter,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
precluded  immediate  movement.  For  some  months  probably 
the  two  assassins  were  recognized  as  monarchs  at  the  capital^ 
while  the  northern  army  regarded  Esar-haddon  as  the  rightful 
successor  of  his  father.  Thus  died  the  great  Sennacherib,  a 
victim  to  the  cunbition  of  his  sons. 

It  was  a  sad  end  to  a  reign  which,  on  the  whole,  had  been  so 
glorious;  and  it  was  a  sign  that  the  empire  was  now  verging 
on  that  decline  which  sooner  or  later  overtakes  all  kingdoms, 
and  indeed  all  things  sublunary.  Against  plots  from  "Vfithout, 
arising  from  the  ambition  of  subjects  who  see,  or  think  they 
see,  at  any  particular  juncture,  an  opportunity  of  seizing  the 
great  prize  of  supreme  dominion,  it  is  impossiblo,  even  in  the 
most  vigorous  empire,  to  provide  any  complete  security.  But 
diuring  the  period  of  vigor,  harmony  exists  within  the  palace, 
and  confidence  in  each  other  inspires  and  unites  all  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  royal  house.  When  discord  has  once  entered  in- 
side the  gates,  when  the  family  no  longer  holds  together,  when 
suspicion  and  jealousy  have  replaced  the  trust  and  affection 
of  a  happier  time,  the  empire  has  passed  into  the  declining 
stage,  and  has  alreeuiy  begun  the  descent  which  conducts,  by 
quick  or  slow  degrees,  to  destruction.  The  murder  of  Senna- 
cherib, if  it  was,  as  perhaps  it  was,  a  judgment  on  the  individ- 
ual,^ was,  at  least  equally,  a  judgment  on  the  nation.  When, 
in  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  palace  beccones  the  scene  of  the 
worst  crimes,  the  doom  of  the  kingdom  is  sealed — it  totters  to 
its  fail— and  requires  but  a  touch  from  without  to  collapse  into 
a  heap  of  ruins. 

Esar-haddon,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sennacherib,  is  proved 
by  the  Assyrian  Canon  to  have  ascended  the  throne  of  Assyria 
in  B.O.  681 — ^the  year  immediately  previous  to  that  which  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy  makes  his  first  year  in  Babylon,**  viz.,  b.c. 
680.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Asshur-bani-pal,  or  Sarda- 
napalus,  in  B.C.  668,  and  thus  held  the  crown  no  more  than 
thirteen  years.  Esar-haddon^s  inscriptions  show  that  he  was 
engaged  for  some  time  after  his  accession  in  a  war  with  his 
half-brothers,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  troops,  dis- 
puted his  right  to  the  crown."°  Esar-haddon  marched  from 
the  Armenian  frontier,  where  (as  already  observed)  he  was 
stationed  at  the  time  of  his  father^s  death,  against  this  army, 
defeated  it  in  the  country  of  Eliemirabbat  (north-west  of  Nine- 
veh), and  proceeding  to  the  capital,  was  universally  acknowl- 
edged king.  According  to  Abydenus,  Adrammelech  fell  in 
the  battle;  ^^  but  better  authorities  state  that  both  he  and  his 
brother,  Sharezer,  escaped  into  Armenia,**'*  where  they  were 
kindly  treated  by  the  reigning  monarch,  who  gave  them  lands, 
which  long  continued  in  the  possession  of  their  posterity.*^ 

The  chief  record  which  we  possess  of  Esar-haddon  is  a  cylin- 
der inscription,  existing  in  duplicate,**^  which  describes  about 
nine  campaigns,  and  may  probably  have  been  composed  in  or 
about  his  tenth  year.  A  memorial  which  he  set  up  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  and  a  cylinder  of  his  son's,  add 
some  important  information  with  respect  to  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign.***  One  or  two  notices  in  the  Old  Testament  connect 
him  with  the  history  of  the  Jews.***  And  Abydenus,  besides 
the  passage  already  quoted,  has  an  allusion  to  some  of  his 
foreign  coifquests.**^  Such  are  the  chief  materials  from  which 
the  modem  inquirer  has  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  this 
^Teat  king.*^* 
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It  appears  that  the  first  ezx>edition  of  Esar-haddon  was  into 
Phoenicia.^  Abdi-Milkut  king  of  Sidon,  and  Sandu-arra  king 
.of  the  adjoining  part  of  Lebanon,  had  formed  an  alliance  and 
revolted  from  the  Assyrians,  probably  during  the  troubles 
which  ensued  oif  Sennacherib's  death.  Esar-haddon  attacked 
Sidon  first,  and  soon  took  the  city;  but  Abdi-Milkut  made  his 
escape  to  an  island — Aradus  or  Cyprus — ^where,  perhaps,  he 
thought  himself  secure.  Esar-haddon,  however,  determined 
on  pursuit.  He  traversed  the  sea  **like  a  fish,"^  and  made 
Abdi-Milkut  ^^  prisoner ;  after  which  he  turned  his  arms  against 
Sandu-arra,  attacked  him  in  the  fastnesses  of  his  mountains, 
defeated  his  troops,  and  possessed  himself  of  his  person.  The 
rebellion  of  the  two  captive  kings  was  punished  by  their  exe- 
cution ;  the  walls  of  Sidon  were  doBTJoyod ;  its  inhabitants,  and 
those  of  the  whole  tract  of  coast  in  the  neighborhood,  were 
carried  off  into  Assyria,  and  thence  scattered  among  the  prov- 
inces; a  new  town  was  built,  which  was  named  after  Esar* 
haddon,  and  was  intended  to  take  the  place  of  Sidon  as  the 
chief  city  of  these  parts;  and  colonists  were  brought  from 
Choldaea  and  Susiana  to  occupy  the  new  capital  and  the  ad- 
joining region.  An  Assyrian  governor  was  appointed  to  ad- 
minister the  conquered  province."* 

Eear-haddon's  next  campaign  seems  to  have  been  in  Arme* 
nia.  He  took  a  city  called  Arza  •  ♦,  which,  he  says,  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Muzr,^  and  carried  off  the  inhabitants,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  moimtain  animals,  placing  the  former 
in  a  position  **  beyond  the  eastern  gate  of  Nineveh."  At  the 
same  time  he  received  the  submission  of  Tiuspa  the  Cimme- 
rian.^ 

His  third  campaign  was  in  Cilicia  and  the  adjoining  regions. 
The  Cilicians,  whom  Sennacherib  had  so  recently  subdued,"* 
re-asserted  their  independence  at  his  death,  and  allied  them- 
selves with  the  Tibareni,  or  people  of  Tubal,  who  possessed  the 
high  mountain  tract  about  the  junction  of  Amanus  and  Tau- 
rus. Esar-haddon  inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  Cilicians,  and  t;len 
invaded  the  mountain  region,  where  he  took  twenty-ont  towns 
and  a  larger  number  of  villages,  all  of  which  he  plimdered  and 
burnt.  The  inhabitants  he  carried  away  captive,  as  usuaA; 
but  he  made  no  attempt  to  hold  the  ravaged  districts  by  means 
of  new  cities  or  tresh  colonists.  »*• 

This  expedition  was  followed  by  one  or  two  petty  wars  in 
the  north-west  and  the  north-east;**'  after  which  Esar-haddon, 
probably  about  his  sixth  year,  b.c.  675,  made  an  exnedition 
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into  Chaldsoa.  It  appears  that  a  son  of  Merodach-Baladan, 
Nebo-zirzi-€ddi  *"  by  name,  had  re-established  himself  on  the 
Chaldaean  coast,  by  the  help  of  the  Susianians;  while  his 
brother,  Nahid-Marduk,  had  thought  it  more  prudent  to  court 
the  fiavor  of  the  great  Assyrian  monarch,  and  had  quitted  his 
refuge  in  Susiana  to  present  himself  before  Esar-haddon's  foot- 
stool at  Nineveh.  This  judicious  step  had  all  the  success  that 
he  could  have  expected  or  desired.  Esar-haddon,  having  con- 
quered the  ill- judging  Nebo-zirzi-sidt  made  over  to  the  more 
clear-sighted  Nahid-Marduk  the  whole  of  the  maritime  region 
that  had  been  ruled  by  his  brother.  At  the  same  time  the 
Assyrian  monarch  deposed  a  Chaldddan  prince  who  had  estab- 
lished his  authority  over  a  small  town  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Babylon,  and  set  up  another  in  his  place,^  thus  pursuing  the 
same  system  of  division  in  Babylonia  which  we  shall  hereafter 
find  that  he  pursued  in  Egypt.*** 

Esar-haddon  after  this  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Edom. 
He  there  took  a  city  which  bore  the  same  name  as  the  country 
—a  city  previously,  he  tells  us,  taken  by  his  father*"— and 
transported  the  inhabitants  into  Assyria,  at  the  same  time 
carrying  oft  certain  images  of  the  Edomite  gods.  Hereupon 
the  king,  who  was  named  Ha^ael,  sent  an  embassy  to  Nineveh, 
to  make  submission  and  offer  presents,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  supplicated  Esar-haddon  to  restore  his  gods  and  allow  them 
to  be  conveyed  back  to  their  own  proper  country."*  Esar- 
haddon  granted  the  request,  and  restored  the  images  to  the 
envoy;  but  as  a  compensation  for  this  boon,  he  demanded  an 
increase  of  the  annual  tribute,  which  was  augmented  in  con- 
sequence by  sixty-five  camels.  He  also  nominated  to  the  Edo- 
mite throne,  either  in  succession  or  in  joint  sovereignty,  a  fe- 
male named  Tabua,  who  had  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  his 
own  palace.*" 

The  expedition  next  mentioned  on  Esar-haddon^s  principal 
cylinder  is  one  presenting  some  difficidty.  The  scene  of  it  is  a 
country  called  Bazu,  which  is  said  to  be  "  remote,  on  the  ex- 
treme confines  of  the  earth,  on  the  other  side  of  the  desert.  "••* 
It  was  reached  by  traversing  a  hundred  and  forty  farsdkhs 
(490  miles)  of  sandy  desert,  then  twenty /ar«aAr/w  (70  miles)  of 
fertile  land,  and  beyond  that  a  stony  region.***  None  of  the 
kings  of  Assyria,  down  to  the  time  of  Esar-haddon,  had  ever 
penetrated  so  far.  Bazu  lay  beyond  Khazu,  which  was  the 
name  of  the  stony  tract,  and  Bazu  had  for  its  chief  town  a  city 
called  Yedih,  which  was  imder  the  rule  of  a  king  named  Laild. 
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It  IB  thought,  from  the  combinadon  of  these  names,*^  and  from 
the  general  description  of  the  region — of  its  remoteness  and  of 
.the  way  in  which  it  was  reached — ^that  it  was  probably  the 
district  of  Arabia  beyond  Nedjif  whicn  lies  along  the  Jebel 
Shammer,  and  corresponds  closely  with  the  modem  -Arab 
kingdom  of  Hira.  Esar-haddon  boasts  tha4}  he  marched  into 
the  middle  of  the  territory,  that  he  slew  eight  of  its  sovereigns, 
and  carried  into  Assyria  their  gods,  their  treafiures,  and  their 
subjects;  and  that,  though  Laile  escaped  him,  he  too  lost  his 
gods,  which  were  seized  and  conveyed  to  Nineveh.  Then 
Lail^,  like  the  Idumsean  monarch  above  mentioned,  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  humble  himself.  He  went  in  person  to  the  Assyrian 
capital,  prostrated  himself  before  the  royal  footstool,  end  en- 
treated for  the  restoration  of  his  gods;  which  fisar-haddon 
consented  to  give  back,  but  solely  on  the  condition  that  Lail^ 
became  thenceforth  one  of  his  tributaries.'"^ 

If  this  exT>edition  was  really  carried  into  the  quarter  here 
supposed,  Esar-haddon  performed  a  feat  never  paralleled  in 
history,  excepting  by  Augustus  **  and  Nushirvtm.*^  He  led 
an  army  across  the  deserts  which  everywhere  guard  Arabia 
on  the  land  side,  and  penetrated  to  the  more  fertile  tracts  be- 
yond them,  a  region  of  settled  inhabitants  and  of  cities.  He 
there  took  and  spoiled  several  towns;  and  he  returned  to  his 
own  coimtry  without  suffering  disaster.  Considering  the 
physical  perils  of  the  desert  itself,  and  the  warlike  character 
of  its  inhabitants,  whom  no  conqueror  has  ever  really  sub- 
dued, this  was  a  most  remarisable  success.  The  dangers  of 
the  simoom  may  have  been  exaggerated,  and  the  total  aridity 
of  the  northern  region  may  have  been  overstated  by  many 
writers;*^®  but  the  difficulty  of  carrying  water  and  provisions 
for  a  large  army,  and  the  peril  of  a  plunge  into  the  wilderness 
with  a  small  one,  can  scarcely  be  stated  in  too  strong  terms, 
and  have  proved  sufficient  to  deter  most  Eastern  conquerors 
from  even  the  thoughts  of  an  Arabian  expedition.  Alexander 
would,  perhaps,  had  he  lived,  have  attempted  an  invasion  from 
the  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf ;  ^'^  and  Trajan  actucdly  succeeded 
in  bringing  imder  the  Roman  yoke  an  outlying  portion  of  the 
country — ^the  district  between  Damascus  and  the  Red  Sea ;  but 
Arabia  has  been  deeply  penetrated  thrice  only  in  the  history 
of  the  world;  and  Esar-haddon  is  the  sole  monarch  who  ever 
v^itured  to  conduct  in  person  such  an  attack. 

From  the  arid  regions  of  the  great  peninsula  Esar-haddon 
proceeded,  probably  in  another  year,  to  the  invasion  of  the 
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marsh-country  on  the  Euphrates,  where  the  Aramaean  tribe  of 
the  Gambulu  ^^^  had  their  habitations,  dwelling  (he  tells  us) 
'*  like  fish,  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  "  ^'^ — doubtless  much  after 
the  fashion  of  the  modem  Khuzeyl  and  AfCej  Arabs,^^^  the  latter 
of  whom  inhabit  nearly  the  same  tract.  The  sheikh  of  this 
tribe  had  revolted;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  Assyrians  he 
submitted  himself,  bringing  in  person  the  arrears  of  his  tribute 
and  a  present  of  buffaloes  (0>*^^  whereby  he  sought  to  propitiate 
the  wrath  of  his  suzerain.  Esar-haddon  states  that  he  forgave 
him;  that  he  strengthened  his  capital  with  fresh  works,  placed 
a  garrison  in  it,  and  made  it  a  stronghold  to  protect  the  ter- 
ritory against  the  attacks  of  the  Susianians. 

The  last  expedition  mentioned  on  the  cylinder,  which  seems 
not  to  have  been  conducted  by  the  king  in  person,  was  against 
the  country  of  Bikni,  or  Bikan,  one  of  the  more  remote  regions 
of  Media— perhaps  Azerbijan.*^*  No  Assyrian  monarch  before 
Esar-haddon  had  ever  invaded  this  region.  It  was  \mder  the 
government  of  a  number  of  chiefs — the  Arian  character  of 
whose  names  is  unmistakable*"" — each  of  whom  ruled  over  his 
own  town  and  the  adjacent  district.  Esar-haddon  seized  two  of 
the  chiefs  and  carried  them  off  to  Assyria,  whereupon  several 
others  made  their  submission,  consenting  to  pay  a  tribute  and 
to  divide  their  authority  with  Assyrian  officers.*^ 

It  is  probable  that  these  various  expeditions  occupied  Esar- 
haddon  from  B.C.  681,  the  year  of  his  accession,  to  b.o.  671, 
when  it  is  likely  that  they  were  recorded  on  the  existing 
cylinder.  The  expeditions  are  t^i  in  number,  directed  £igainst 
countries  remote  from  one  another;  and  each  may  well  have 
occupied  an  entire  year.  There  would  thus  remain  only  three 
more  years  of  the  king's  reign,  after  the  termination  of  the  chief 
native  record,  during  which  his  history  has  to  be  leaamt  from 
other  sources.  Into  this  space  falls,  almost  certainly,  the 
greatest  of  Esar-haddon's  exploitsr^the  conquest  of  Egypt ;  and, 
probably,  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  his  reign — the 
punishment  and  pardon  of  Manasseh.  With  the  consideration 
of  these  two  events  the  military  history  o^  his  reign  will 
terminate. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Esar-haddon,  though  concealed 
from  Herodotus,  and  not  known  even  to  Diodorus,  was  no  secret 
to  the  more  learned  Greeks,  who  probably  found  an  accoimt 
of  the  expedition  in  the  great  work  of  Berosus.*^*  All  that  .we 
know  of  its  circumstances  is  derived  from  an  imperfect  tran- 
script of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb  tablet,  and  a  short  notice  in  the 
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annals  of  Esar-haddon'a  son  and  successor,  Asshur-bani-pal, 
who  finds  it  necessary  to  make  an  allusion  to  the  former  doings 
of  his  father  in  Egypt,  in  order  to  render  intelligible  the  state 
of  a&irs  when  he  himself  invades  the  country.  According  to 
these  notices,  it  would  appear  that  Esar-haddon,  having  entered 
Egypt  with  a  large  army,  probably  in  B.C.  670,  gained  a  great 
battle  over  the  forces  of  lirhakah  in  the  lower  country,  and 
took  Memphis,  the  city  where  the  Ethiopian  held  his  court, 
after  which  he  proceeded  southwards,  and  conquered  the  whole 
of  the  Nile  valley  as  far  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Theban 
district.  Thebes  itself  was  taken  ;^^  and  Tii'hakah  retreated 
into  Ethiopia.  Esar-^addon  thus  became  master  of  all  EJgypt, 
at  least  as  far  as  Thebes  or  Diospolis,  the  No  or  No-Amon  of 
Scripture.  "1  He  then  broke  up  the  country  into  twenty  govern- 
ments, appointing  in  each  town  a  ruler  who  bore  the  title  of 
king,  but  placing  all  the  others  to  a  certain  extent  under  the 
authority  of  the  prince  who  reigned  at  Memphis.  This  was 
Neco,  the  father  of  Psanuuetichus  (Fsamatik  I.) — a  native 
Egyptian  of  whom  we  have  some  mention  both  in  Herodotus  ^ 
and  in  the  fragments  of  Manetho.^  The  remaining  rulers 
were  likewise,  for  the  most  part,  native  Egyptians;  though  in 
two  or  three  instances  the  governments  appear  to  have  been 
committed  to  Assyrian  officers.^  Esar-haddon,  having  made 
these  arrangements,  and  having  set  up  his  tablet  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb  side  by  side  with  that  of  Eameses  II., 
returned  to  his  own  country,  and  proceeded  to  introduce 
sphinxes  into  the  ornamentation  of  his  palaces,^^  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  attached  to  his  former  titles  an  additional  clause, 
in  which  he  declared  himself  to  be  **  king  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
and  conqueror  of  Ethiopia. "  ** 

The  revolt  of  Manasseh  king  of  Judah  may  have  happened 
shortly  before  or  shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  It  was 
not  regarded  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  the  personal 
intervention  of  the  Assyrian  monarch.  The  ''  captains  of  the 
host  of  the  king  of  Assyria  "  were  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
Manasseh's  subjection ;  and,  proceeding  into  Judaea,  they  '*  took 
him,  and  bound  him  with  chains,  and  carried  him  to  Baby- 
lon," ^  where  Esar-haddon  had  built  himself  a  palace,  and  often 
held  his  court.^  The  Great  King  at  first  treated  his  prisoner 
severely ;  and  the  ''  affliction  ^'  which  he  thus  suffered  is  said  to 
fi&ve  broken  his  pride  and  caused  him  to  humble  himself  before 
Gkxl,^  and  to  repent  of  all  the  cruelties  and  idolatries  which 
had  brought  this  judgment  upon  him.    Then  God  '^was  en- 
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treated  of  him,  and  hea^rd  his  suppHcation,  and  brought  him 
back  again  to  Jerusalem  into  his  kingdom."  ^  The  crime  of 
defection  was  overlooked  by  the  Assyrian  monatrch;*^  Manas- 
seh  was  pardoned,  and  sent  back  to  Jerusalem ;  where  he  was 
allowed  to  resume  the  reins  of  government,  but  on  the  con- 
dition, if  we  may  judge  by  the  usual  practice  of  the  Assyrians 
in  such  cases,  of  paying  an  increased  tribute.^ 

It  may  have  been  in  connection  with  this  restoration  of 
Manasseh  to  his  throne — an  act  of  doubtful  policy  from  an 
Assyrian  point  of  view^that  Esar-haddon  determined  on  a 
project  by  which  the  hold  of  Assyria  upon  Palestine  was  con- 
siderably strengthened.  Sargon,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served,*®* when  he  removed  the  Israelites  from  Samaria,  sup- 
plied their  place  by  colonists  from  Babylon,  Cutha,  Sippara, 
Ava,  Hamath,*^  and  Arabia;"*  thus  planting  a  foreign  gar- 
rison in  the  region  which  would  be  likely  to  preserve  its  fidelity. 
Esar-hculdon  resolved  to  strengthen  this  element.  He  gathered 
men®*  from  Babylon,  Orchoe,  Susa,  Elymais,  Persia,  and  other 
neighboring  regions,  and  entrusting  them  to  an  officer  of  high 
rank — "the  great  and  noble  Asnapper  " — had  them  conveyed 
to  Palestine  and  settled  over  the  whole  country,  which  until  this 
time  must  have  been  somewhat  thinly  peopled.**^  The  restora- 
tion of  Manasseh,  and  the  augmentation  of  this  foreign  element 
in  Palestine,  are  thus  portions,  but  counterbalancing  portions, 
of  one  scheme — a  scheme,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  the 
pacification  of  the  empire  by  whatever  means,  gentle  or  severe, 
seemed  best  calculated  to  effect  the  purpose. 

The  last  years  of  Esar-haddon  were,  to  some  extent,  clouded 
with  disaster.  He  appears  to  have  fallen  ill  in  b.c.  669;  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact  at  once  produced  revolution  in  Egypt. 
Tirhakah  issued  from  his  Ethiopian  fastnesses,  descended  the 
vaiiey  of  the  Nile,  expelled  the  kings  set  up  by  Esar-haddon, 
and  re-established  his  authority  over  the  whole  country.  Esar- 
haddon,  unable  to  take  the  field,  resolved  to  resign  the  cares  of 
the  empire  to  his  eldest  son,  Asshur-bani-pal,  and  to  retire  into 
a  secondary  position.  Relinquishing  the  crown  of  Assyria,  and 
retaining  that  of  Babylon  only,  he  had  Asshur-bani-pal  pro- 
claimed king  of  Assyria,  and  retired  to  the  southern  capital. 
There  he  appears  to  have  died  in  b.o.  668,  or  early  in  B.C.  667, 
leaving  Asshur-bani-pal  sole  sovereign  of  the  entire  empire. 

Of  the  architecture  of  Esar-haddon,  and  of  the  state  of  the 
arts  generally  in  his  time,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  positively. 
Though  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
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constructors  of  great  works  that  Assyria  produced,  having 
erected  during  the  short  period  over  which  his  reign  extended 
no  fewer  than  four  palaces  and  above  thirty  temples,*"  yet  it 
happens  unfortunately  that  we  are  not  as  yet  in  a  condition  to 
pronounce  a  decisive  judgment  either  on  the  plan  of  his  build- 
ings or  on  the  merits  of  their  ornamentation.  Of  his  three 
great  palaces,  which  were  situated  at  Babylon,  Calah,  and  Nin- 
eveh, one  only — that  at  Calah  or  Nimrud — has  been  to  any 
large  extent  explored.  Even  in  this  case  the  exploration  was 
far  from  complete,  and  the  groimd-plan  of  his  palace  is  still 
very  defective.  But  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  palace  itself 
had  never  been  finished ;  ^  its  ornamentation  had  scarcely 
been  begun;  and  the  little  of  this  that  was  original  had  been 
so  damaged  by  a  furious  conflagration,  that  it  perished  almost 
at  the  moment  of  discovery. «»  We  are  thus  reduced  to  judge 
of  the  sculptures  of  Elsar-haddon  by  the  reports  of  tiioee  who 
saw  them  ere  they  fell  to  pieces,  and  by  one  or  two  drawings, 
while  we  have  to  form  our  conception  of  his  buildings  from  a 
half-explored  fragment  of  a  half -finished  palace,  which  was 
moreover  destroyed  by  fire  before  completion. 

The  palace  of  Esar-haddon  at  Oalah  was  built  at  the  south- 
western comer  of  the  Nimrud  mound,  abutting  towards  the 
west  on  the  Tigris,  and  towards  the  south  on  the  valley  formed 
by  the  Shor-Derreh  torrent.  It  faced  northwards,  and  was  en- 
tered on  this  side  from  the  open  space  of  the  platform,  through 
a  portal  guarded  by  two  winged  bulls  of  the  ordinary  charac- 
ter. The  visitor  on  entering  found  himself  in  a  large  coiui>, 
280  feet  by  lOO,*'^  bounded  on  the  north  side  by  a  mere  wall, 
but  on  the  other  three  sides  surroxmded  by  buildings.  The 
main  building  was  opposite  to  him,  and  was  entered  from  the 
court  by  two  portals,  one  directly  facing  the  great  northern 
gate  of  the  court,  and  the  other  a  little  to  the  left  hand,  the 
former  guarded  by  colossal  bulls,  the  latter  merely  reveted  with 
slabs.  These  portals  both  led  into  the  same  room — the  room 
already  described  in  an  earlier  page  of  this  work  ^^^^^hich 
was  designed  on  the  most  magnificent  scale  of  all  the  Assyrian 
apartments,  but  was  so  broken  up  through  the  inability  of  the 
architect  to  roof  in  a  wide  space  without  abundant  support, 
that,  practically,  it  formed  rather  a  suite  of  fom'  moderate- 
sized  chambers  than  a  single  grand  hall.  The  plan  of  this 
apartment  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  Plate  XLIII.,  Fig.  2. 
Viewed  as  a  single  apartment,  the  room  was  165  feet  in 
length  by  62  feet  in  width,  and  thus  contained  an  area  of 
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10,230  square  feet,  a  space  nearly  half  as  large  again  as  that 
corered  by  the  greatest  of  the  halls  of  Sennacherib,  which  was 
7200  feet.  Yiewed  as  a  suite  of  chambers,  the  rooms  may  be 
described  as  two  long  and  narrow  haUs  running  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  communicating  by  a  grand  doorway  in  the  mid- 
dle, with  two  smaller  chambers  placed  at  the  two  ends,  running 
at  right  angles  to  the  principal  ones.  The  small  chambers 
were  ^2  feet  long,  and  respectively  19  feet  and  23  feet  wide ;  the 
larger  ones  were  110  feet  long,  with  a  width  respectively  of  20 
feet  and  28  feet.**  The  inner  of  the  two  long  parallel  cham- 
bers communicated  by  a  grand  doorway,  guarded  by  sphinxes 
and  colossal  lions,  either  with  a  small  comrt  or  with  a  large 
chamber  extending  to  the  southern  edge  of  the  mound;  and 
the  two  end  rooms  communicated  with  smaller  apartments  in 
the  same  direction.^  The  buildings  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  great  court  seem  to  have  been  entirely  separate  from  those 
at  its  southern  end:  to  the  left  they  were  wholly  unexamined ; 
on  the  right  some  explorations  were  conducted  which  gave  the 
usual  result  of  several  long  narrow  apeurtments,  with  perhaps 
one  or  two  paasagea  The  extent  of  the  palace  westward, 
southward,  and  eastward  is  imcertain:  eastward  it  was  miex- 
plored;  southward  and  westward  the  moimd  had  been  eaten 
into  by  the  Tigris  and  the  Shor-Derreh  torrent.^ 

The  walls  of  Esar-haddon's  palace  were  composed,  in  the 
usual  way,  of  sun-dried  bricks,  reveted  with  slabs  of  alabaster. 
Instead,  however,  of  quarrying  fresh  alabaster  slabs  for  the 
purpose,  the  king  preferred  to  make  use  of  those  which  were 
already  on  the  summit  of  the  mound,  covering  the  walls  of  the 
north- western  and  central  palaces,  which,  no  doubt,  had  fallen 
into  decay.  His  workmen  tore  down  these  sculptured  monu- 
ments from  their  original  position,  and  transferring  them  to 
the  site  of  the  new  palace,  arranged  them  so  as  to  cover  the 
freshly-raised  walls,  generally  placing  the  carved  side  against 
the  crude  brick,  and  leaving  the  back  exposed  to  receive  fresh 
sculptures,  but  sometimes  exposing  the  old  sculpture,  which, 
however,  in  such  cases,  it  was  probably  intended  to  remove  by 
the  chisel.^  This  process  was  still  going  on,  when  either  Esar- 
haddon  died  and  the  works  were  stopped,  or  the  palace  was 
destroyed  by  fiire.  Scarcely  any  of  the  new  sculptures  had 
been  executed.  The  only  exceptions  were  the  bulls  and  lions 
at  the  various  portals,^'  a  few  reliefs  in  close  proximity  to 
them,**  and  some  oon^dete  figures  of  crouching  sphinxes,*^ 
which  had  been  placed  as  CMmaments,  and  possibly  also  as  ibe 
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bafles  of  supports,  within  the  span  of  the  two  widest  doorwaya 
There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  about  the  bulls;  the  lions 
were  spirited,  and  more  true  to  nature  than  usual ;  the  sphinxes 
were  curious,  being  Egyptian  in  idea,  but  thoroughly  Assyrian- 
ized,  having  the  homed  cap  common  on  bulls,  the  Assyrian 
arrangement  of  hair,  Assyrian  earrings,  and  wings  nearly  like 
those  of  the  ordinary  winged  bull  or  lion.  [PI.  CXLVL,  Fig.  2.] 
The  figures  near  the  lions  were  mythic,  and  exhibited  some- 
what more  than  usual  grotesqueness,  as  we  learn  from  the 
representations  of  them  given  by  Mr.  Layard,*^ 

While  the  evidence  of  the  actual  monum^its  as  to  the  chai^ 
acter  of  Esc^-haddon^s  buildings  and  their  ornamentation  is 
thus  scanty,  it  happens,  curiously,  that  the  Inscriptions  fur- 
nish a  particularly  elaborate  and  detailed  account  of  them. 
It  appears,  from  the  principal  record  of  the  time,  that  the 
temples  which  Esar-haddon  built  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia— 
thirty-six  in  number — were  richly  adorned  with  plates  of 
silver  and  gold,  which  made  them  (in  the  words  of  the  Inscrip- 
tion) **as  splendid  as  the  day.^'^^  His  palace  at  Nineveh,  a 
building  situated  on  the  moimd  called  Nebbi  Yimus,  was,  we 
are  told,  erected  upon  the  site  of  a  former  palace  of  the  kings 
of  Assyria.  Preparations  for  its  construction  were  made,  as 
for  the  great  buildings  of  Solomon,*^*  by  the  collection  of  ma- 
terials, in  wood,  stone,  and  metal,  beforehand:  these  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Phcenician,  Syrian,  and  C5yprian  monarchs,*^*  who 
sent  to  Nineveh  for  the  purpose  great  beams  of  cedar,  cypress, 
and  ebony  (?),  stone  statues,  and  various  works  in  metals 
of  different  kinds.  The  palace  itself  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
in  sii^e  all  buildings  of  former  kings.  It  was  roofed  with 
carved  beams  of  cedar-wood ;  it  was  in  part  supported  by  ool. 
umns  of  cypress  wood,  ornamented  and  strengthened  with 
rings  of  silver  and  of  iron ;  the  portals  were  guarded  by  stone 
bulls  and  lions ;  and  the  gates  were  made  of  ebony  and  cypress 
ornamented  with  iron,  silver,  and  ivory.  There  was,  of  course, 
the  usual  adornment  of  the  walls  by  means  of  sculptured  slabs 
and  enamelled  bricks.  If  the  prejudices  of  the  Mahometans 
against  the  possible  disturbance  of  their  dead,  and  against  the 
violation  by  infidel  hands  of  the  supposed  tomb  of  Jonah, 
should  hereafter  be  dispeUed,  and  excavations  be  freely  al- 
lowed in  the  Nebbi  Tunus  mound,  we  may  look  to  obtain 
very  precious  relics  of  Assyrian  art  from  the  palace  of  Eaar- 
haddon,  now  lying  buried  beneath  the  village  or  the  tombs 
which  share  between  them  this  most  important  site.^* 
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Of  Esax-haddon's  Babylonian  palace  nothing  is  at  present 
known,  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence;  but  if  the 
mounds  at  Hillah  should  ever  be  thoroughly  explored,  we  may 
expect  to  recover  at  least  its  groimd-plan,  if  not  its  sculptures 
and  other  ornaments.  The  Sherif  Khan  palace  has  been  ex- 
amined pretty  completely.'^  It  was  very  much  inferior  to 
the  ordinary  palatial  edifices  of  the  Assyrians,  being  in  fact 
only  a  house  which  Esar-haddon  built  as  a  dwelling  for  his 
eldest  son  during  his  own  lifetime.  like  the  more  imposing 
buildings  of  this  king,  it  was  probably  unfinished  at  his  de- 
cease. At  any  rate  its  remains  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  art  in  Esar-haddon^s  time,  or  to  our  estinukte  of 
that  monarch's  genius  as  a  builder. 

After  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  Esar-haddon,  **king  of  As- 
syria, Babylon,  Egypt,  Meroe,  and  Ethiopia,"  as  he  styles  him- 
self in  his  later  inscriptions,  died,  leaving  his  crown  to  his 
eldest  son,^  Asshur-bani-pal,  whom  he  had  already  associated 
in  the  government.'^'  Asshur-bani-pal  ascended  the  throne  in 
B.C.  668,  or  very  early  in  b.o.  667;  and  his  first  act  seems  to 
have  been  to  appoint  as  viceroy  of  Babylon  his  younger  bro- 
ther Saiil*Mugina,'^^  who  appears  aa  Sam-mughes  in  Poly- 
histor,'"  and  aa  Saosduchinus  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy. 

The  first  war  in  which  Asshur-bani-pal  engaged  was  most 
probably  with  Egypt.  Late  in  the  reign  of  Esar-haddon,  Tir^ 
hakah  (as  already  stated ''')  had  descended  from  the  upper 
country,  had  recovered  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  most  of  the 
other  Egyptian  cities,  and  expelled  from  them  the  princes 
and  governors  appointed  by  Esar-haddon  upon  his  conquest.'^ 
Asshur-bani-pal,  shortly  after  his  accession,  collected  his  forces, 
and  marched  through  Syria  into  Egypt,  where  he  defeated 
the  army  sent  against  him  by  Tirhakah  in  a  great  battle  near 
the  city  of  Elar-l^it.  Tirhakah,  who  was  at  Memphis,  hearing 
of  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  his  army,  abandoned  Lower 
Egypt,  and  sailed  up  the  Nile  to  Thebes,  whither  the  forces  of 
Asshur-bani-pal  followed  him;  but  the  nimble  Ethiopian  re- 
treated still  further  up  the  Nile  valley,  leaving  all  Egypt  from 
Thebes  downwards  to  his  adversary.  Asshur-bani-pal,  upon 
this,  reinstated  in  their  former  governments  the  various 
princes  and  rulers  whom  his  father  had  originally  appointed, 
and  whom  Tirhakah  had  expeUed;  and  then,  having  rested 
and  refreshed  his  army  by  a  short  stay  in  Thebes,  retiuned  vic- 
toriously by  way  of  Syria  to  Nineveh. 

Scarcely  was  he  departed  when  intrigues  began  for  the  resto- 
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ration  of  the  Ethiopian  power.    Neco  and  some  of  the  other 
Egyptian  governors,  whom  Asshur-hani-pal  had  just  rein- 
stated in  their  posts,  deserted  the  Assyrian  side  and  went  over 
to  the  Ethippians.    Attempts  were  made  to  suppress  the  incix>- 
ient  revolt  by  the  governors  who  continued  faithful;  Neco 
and  one  or  two  of  his  copartners  in  guilt  were  seized  and  sent 
in  chains  to  Assyria ;  and  some  of  the  cities  chiefly  implicated, 
as  Sais,  Mendes,  and  Tanis  (Zoan),  were  punished.    But  the 
efforts  at  suppression  failed.    Tirhakah  entered  Upper  £!gypt, 
and  having  established  himself  at  Thebes,  threatened  to  extend 
his  authority  once  more  over  the  whole  of  the  Nilotic  valley. 
Thereupon  Asshur-bani-pal,  having  forgiven  Neco,  sent  him, 
accompanied  by  a  strong  force,  into  Egypt;  and  Tirhakah  was 
again  compeDed  to  quit  the  lower  country  and  retire  to  Upper 
Egypt,  where  he  soon  after  died.    His  crown  fell  to  his  step- 
son,^ Urdaman^,  who  is  perhaps  the  Bud-Amun  cA.  the  Hiero- 
glyphics.'^    This  prince  was  at  first  very  successfyd.    He  de- 
scended the  Nile  valley  in  force,  defeated  the  Assyrians  near 
Memphis,  drove  them  to  take  refuge  within  its  walls,  besieged 
and  took  the  city,  and  recovered  Lower  Egypt.    Upon  this 
Asshur-bani-pal,  who  was  in  the  city  of  Asshur  when  he 
heard  the  news,  went  in  person  against  his  new  adversary, 
who  retreated  as  he  advanced,  flying  from  Memphis  to  Thebes, 
and  from  Thebes  to  a  city  called  Eipkip,  far  up  the  course  of 
the  Nile.    Asshur-bani-pal  and  his  army  now  entered  Thebes, 
and  sacked  it.    The  plunder  which  was  taken,  consisting  of 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  dyed  garments,  captives  male 
and  female,  ivory,  ebony,  tame  animals  (such  as  monkeys 
and  elephants)  brought  up  in  the  palace,  obelisks,  etc.,  was 
carried  off  and  conveyed  to  Nineveh.    Qovemors  were  onoe 
more  set  up  in  the  several  cities,  Psanmietichus  being  proba- 
bly among  them; ^  and,  hostages  having  been  taken  to  secure 
their  fidelity,  the  Assyrian  monarch  returned  home  with  his 
booty. 

Between  his  first  and  second  expedition  into  Egjrpt,  Asshur- 
bani-pal  was  engaged  in  warlike  operations  on  the  Syrian 
coast,  and  in  transactions  of  a  different  character  with  Cilicia. 
Eetuming  from  Egypt,  he  made  an  attack  on  Tyre,  whose 
king,  Baal,  had  offended  him,  and  having  compelled  him  to 
submit,  exacted  from  him  a  large  tribute,  which  he  sent  away 
to  Nineveh*  About  the  same  time  Asshur^bani-pal  entered 
into  communication  with  the  Cilician  monarch,  whose  name 
is  not  given,  and  took  to  wife  a  daughter  of  that  princeiy 
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houae,  which  was  already  c^mneoted  w^Ux  the  royal  race  of 
the  Sargonida^ 

Shortly  after  his  second  Egyptian  expedition,  Asshur-bani- 
pal  seema  to  have  invaded  Aaia  Minor.  Crossing  the  Taurus 
range,  he  penetrated  to  a  region  never  before  visited  by  any 
Assyrian  monarch;^  and,  having  reduced  various  towns  in 
these  parts  and  retomed  to  Nineveh,  he  rec^ved  an  embassy 
of  a  very  unusual  charaeter..  **  Qyges,  king  of  Lydia,"^*  he 
tells  us,  *'  a  country  on  the  sea-coa8t>  a  remote  place,  of  which 
the  kings  his  ancestors  had  never  even  heard  the  name,  had 
formerly  learnt  in  a  dream  the  fame  of  his  empire,  and  had 
sent  officers  to  his  presence  to  perform  homage  on  his  behalf/^ 
He  now  sent  a  second  time  to  Aaahur-bani-pal,  and  told  him 
that  since  his  submission  he  had  been  able  to  defeat  the  Cim- 
meriana,  who  had  formerly  ravaged  his  land  with  impunity; 
and  he  begged  his  acceptance  of  two  Cimmerian  chiefs,^^'  whom 
he  had  taken  in  battle,  together  with  other  presents,  which 
Asshiu'-beni-pal  regarded  as  a  **  tribute/^  About  the  same 
time  the  Assyrian  monarch  repulsed  the  attack  of  the  ''  king 
of  Eharbat,"  on  a  district  of  Babylonia,  and,  having  taken 
Eharbat,  transported  its  inhabitants  to  Egypt. 

After  thus  displaying  his  power  and  extending  his  domin- 
ions towards  the  south-west,  the  north-west,  and  the  south- 
east, Aashur-bani-pal  turned  his  arms  towards  the  north-east, 
and  invaded  Minni,  or  Persarmenia — ^the  mountain-country 
about  Lakes  Van  and  Ununiyeh.  Akhsheri,  the  king,  having 
lost  his  capital,  Izirtu,  and  several  other  cities,  was  murdered 
by  his  subjects;  and  his  son,  Yahalli,  found  himself  compelled 
to  make  submissioD,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Nineveh  to  do 
homage,  with  tribute,  presents^  and  hostages.  Asshur-bani- 
pal  received  the  envoys  graciously,  pardoned  Vahalli,  and 
maintained  him  upon  the  throne,  but  forced  him  to  pay  a 
heavy  tribute.  He  also  in  this  expedition  conquered  a  tract 
called  Paddiri,  which  former  kings  of  Assyria  had  severed 
trom  Minni  and  made  independent,  but  which  Asshur-b^i-pal 
^ow  attached  to  his  own  empire^  and  placed  under  an  Assyr- 
ian  governor. 

A  war  of  some  duration  followed  with  Elam,  or  Susiana,  the 
flames  of  which  at  one  time  extended  over  almost  the  whole 
empire.  This  war  wa49  caused  by  a  transfer  of  allegiance.^ 
Certain  tribes,  pressed  by  a  famine,  had  passed  from  Susiana 
into  the  territories  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  and  were  allowed  to 
settle  there ;  but  when,  the  famine  being  over,  they  wished  to 
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return  to  their  former  country,  Afi8hur-baiii*pal  would  not 
consent  to  their  withdrawal.  Urtaki,  the  Susianian  king,  took 
tunbrage  at  this  refusal,  and,  determining  to  revenge  iiiTn«aftif^ 
commenced  hostilities  by  an  invasion  of  Babylonia.  Belu- 
bagar,  king  of  the  important  AramsBan  tribe  of  the  Gam- 
bulu,^  assisted  him;  cmd  Saiil-Mugina,  in  alarm,  sent  to  his 
brother  for  protection.  An  Assyrian  army  was  dispatched  to 
his  aid,  before  which  Urtaki  fled.  He  was,  however,  pursued, 
caught  and  defeated.  With  some  diflftculty  he  escaped  and 
retiu^ed  to  Susa,  where  within  a  year  he  died,  without  having 
made  any  fresh  effort  to  injure  or  annoy  his  antagonist. 

His  death  was  a  signal  for  a  domestic  revolution  which 
proved  very  advantageous  to  the  As8yrian&  Urtaki  had 
driven  his  elder  brother,  Umman-aldas,  from  the  throne,^ 
and,  x>£U3sing  over  the  rigbts  of  his  sons,  had  assiuned  the 
supreme  authority.  At  his  death,  his  younger  brother,  Temin- 
Umman,  seized  the  crown,  disregarding  not  only  the  rights  of 
the  sons  of  Umman-aldas,  but  likewise  those  of  the  sons  of 
Urtaki.^  As  the  pretensions  of  those  princes  were  dangerous, 
Temin-Umman  endeavored  to  seize  their  persons  with  the 
intention  of  putting  them  to  death ;  but  they,  having  timely 
warning  of  their  danger,  fled ;  and,  escaping  to  Nineveh  with 
their  relations  and  adherents,  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Asshur-bani-pal.  It  thus  happened  that  in  the 
expedition  which  now  followed,  Asshur-bani-pal  had  a  party 
which  favored  him  in  Elam.  itself.  Temin-Uminan,  however, 
aware  of  this  internal  weakness,  made  great  efforts  to  com- 
pensate for  it  by  the  number  of  his  foreign  allies.  Two 
descendants  of  Merodach-Baladan,  who  had  principalities 
upon  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  two  mountain  chiefs,  one 
of  them  a  blood-connection  of  the  Assyrian  crown,  two  sons 
of  Belu-bagar,  sheikh  of  the  Gambidu,  and  several  other 
inferior  chieftains,  are  mentioned  as  bringing  their  troops  to 
his  assistance,  and  fighting  in  his  cause  against  the  Assyrians. 
All,  however,  was  in  vain.  Asshur-bani-pal  defeated  the  allies 
in  several  engagements,  and  finally  took  Temin-Umman  pris- 
oner, executed  him,  and  exposed  his  head  over  one  of  the 
gates  of  Nineveh.  He  then  divided  Mam  between  two  of  the 
sons  of  Urtaki,  Umman-ibi  and  Tanmiarit,  establishing  the 
former  in  Susa,  and  the  latter  at  a  town  called  Khidal  in 
Eastern  Susiana.*"  Great  severities  were  exercised  upon  the 
various  princes  and  nobles  who  had  been  captured.  A  son  of 
Temin-Umman  was  executed  with  his  father.    Several  grand^ 
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sons  of  Merodach-Balaxian  suffered  mutilation.  A  Chaldsean 
prince  and  one  of  the  chieftainB  of  the  Gambulu  had  their 
tongues  torn  out  by  the  roots.  Another  of  the  Qambulu  chiefs 
was  decapitated.  Two  of  the  Temin-Ununan's  principal 
officers  were  chained  and  flayed.  Palaya,  a  grandson  of 
Merodach-Baladan,  was  mutilated.  Asshur-bani-pal  evidently 
hoped  to  strike  terror  into  his  enemies  by  these  cruel,  and 
now  unusual,  punishments,  which,  being  inflicted  for  the  most 
part  upon  royal  personages,  must  have  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  king-reverencing  Asiatics. 

The  impression  made  was,  however,  one  of  horror  rather 
than  of  alarm.  Scarcely  had  the  Assyrians  returned  to  Nine- 
veh, when  fresh  troubles  broke  out.  Saiil-Mugina,  discon- 
tented with  his  position,  which  was  one  of  complete  depend- 
ence upon  his  brother,  rebelled,  and,  declaring  himself  king  of 
Babylon  in  his  own  right,  sought  and  obtained  a  number  of 
important  allies  among  his  neighbors.  Umman-ibi,  though 
he  had  received  his  crown  from  Asshur-bani-pal,  joined  him, 
seduced  by  a  gift  of  treasure  from  the  various  Babylonian 
temples.  Vaiteha,  a  powerful  Arabian  prince,  and  Nebo-bel- 
sumi,  a  surviving  grandson  of  Merodach-Baladan,  came  into 
the  confederacy;  and  Saiil-Mugina  h£^  fair  grounds  for  ex- 
pecting that  he  would  be  able  to  mafcutain  his  independeince. 
But  civil  discord — ^the  curse  of  Elam  at  this  period—^nce  more 
showed  itself,  and  blighted  all  these  fair  prospects.  Tamma- 
rit,  the  brother  of  Umman-ibi,  finding  that  the  latter  had  sent 
the  flower  of  his  army  into  Babylonia,  marched  against  him, 
defeated  and  slew  him,  and  became  king  of  all  Elam.  Main- 
taining, however,  the  poUcy  of  his  brother,  he  entered  into 
alliance  with  Saiil-Mugina,  and  proceeded  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Elamitic  contingent,  which  was  serving  in 
Babylonia.  Here  a  just  Nemesis  overtook  him.  Taking 
advantage  of  his  absence,  a  certain  Inda-bibi^  (or  Inda- 
bigas),  a  mountain-chief  from  the  fafitnesses  of  Luristan,  raised 
a  revolt  in  Elam,  and  succeeded  in  seating  himself  upon  the 
throne.  The  army  in  Babylonia  declining  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  Tammarit,  he  was  forced  to  fly  and  conceal  himself, 
while  the  Elamitic  troops  returned  home.  Saiil-Mugina  thup 
lost  the  most  important  of  his  allies  at  the  moment  of  his 
greatest  danger ;  for  his  brother  had  at  length  marched  against 
him  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  and  was  overrunning 
his  northern  provinces.  Without  the  Elamites  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Babylon  to  contend  with  Assyria  in  the  open  field. 
81 
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All  that  Saiil-Mugina  could  do  was  to  defend  his  towns,  which 
Asshur-bani-pal  besieged  and  took,  one  after  another.  The 
rebel  fell  into  his  brother's  hands,  and  suffered  a  punishment 
more  terrible  than  any  that  the  rel^itless  conqueror  had  as  yet 
inflicted  on  his  captured  enemies.  Others  had  been  mutilated, 
or  beheaded ;  Baiii-Mugina  was  burnt.  The  tie  of  biood,  which 
was  held  to  have  aggravated  Itie  guilt  of  his  rebeliion,  was  not 
allowed  to  be  pleaded  in  mitigation  of  his  sentence. 

A  pause  of  some  years'  duration  now  occurred.  The  rela- 
tions between  Assyria  and  Suoana  were  unfriendly,  but  not 
actually  hostile.  Inda-lnbi  had  given  refuge  to  Nebo-bel-sumi 
at  the  time  of  SatU-Hugina's  discomfiture,  and  As^nr-bani-pal 
repeatedly  but  vainly  demanded  the  surr^ider  <rf  the  refugee. 
He  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  enforce  his  demand  foy  an 
appeal  to  arms ;  and  Inda4>ibi  might  have  retained  his  king- 
dom in  peace,  had  not  domestic  troubles  euisen  to  disturb  him. 
He  was  conspired  against  by  the  canumander  of  his  archers,  a 
second  Umman-aldas,  who  kiDed  him  smd  occupied  his  throne. 
Many  pretenders,  at  the  same  time,  arose  in  different  parts  of 
the  country;  and  Asshur-bani-pal,  learning  how  Elam  was 
distracted,  determined  on  a  fresh  effort  to  conquer  it.  He 
renewed  his  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Nebo-belwstiim,  who 
would  have  been  given  up  had  he  not  oommitted  suicide. 
Not  conteht  with  this  success,  he  (ab,  B.C.  645)  invaded  filazn, 
besieged  and  took  Bit-Imbi,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified, 
and  drove  Umman-aldas  out  of  the  plain  country  into  the 
mountains.  Susa  and  Badaca,  together  with  twenty-four  oilier 
cities,  fell  into  his  power ;  and  Western  Elam  being  thus  at 
his  disposal,  he  placed  it  under  the  government  of  Tammarit, 
who,  after  his  flight  from  Babylonia,  had  become  a  refugee  at 
the  Assyrian  court.  Umman-aldas  retained  the  sovereignty 
of  Eastern  Elam. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  fresh  changes  occurred.  Tanuna- 
rit,  finding  himself  little  more  than  a  puppet-king  in  the  hands 
of  the  Assyrians,  formed  a  plot  to  massacre  all  the  foreign 
troops  left  to  garrison  this  country,  and  so  to  makie  himself  an 
independent  monarch.  EUs  intentions,  however,  were  dis- 
covered, and  the  plot  failed.  The  Assyrians  seized  him,  put 
him  in  bonds,  and  sent  him  to  Nineveh.  Western  Elam  passed 
under  purely  military  rule,  and  suffered,  it  is  probaMe, 
extreme  severities.  Under  these  circumatancos,  Ununan-eldas 
took  heart,  and  made  ready,  in  the  fastnesses  to  whioh  he  had 
fled,  for  another  and  a  final  effort.     Hia)(ing  levied  a  vast 
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army,  he,  in  i^e  spring  of  the  next  year,  made  himself  onoe 
more  master  of  £it-Imbi,  cmd,  establishing  himself  there,  pre- 
pared to  resist  the  Assyrians.  Their  forces  shortly  appeared; 
and,  imable  to  hold  the  place  against  their  assaults,  Umman- 
aldas  evacuated  it  with  his  troops,  and  fought  a  retreating 
light  all  the  way  back  to  Susa,  holding  the  various  strong 
towns  and  rivers"*  in  succession.  Gallant,  however,  as  was 
his  resistance,  it  proved  ineffectuaL  The  lines  of  defence 
which  he  chose  were  forced,  one  after  another;  and  finally 
both  Susa  €U)d  Badaca  were  taken,  and  the  country  once  more 
lay  at  Asshur-bani-pal's  mercy.  All  the  towns  made  their 
submission.  Asshur-bani-pal,  burning  with  anger  at  their 
revolt,  plundered  the  capital  of  its  treasures,^  and  gave  the 
other  cities  up  to  be  spoiled  by  his  soldiers  for  the  space  of  a 
month  and  tw^ity-three  days.  He  then  formally  abolished 
Susianian  independence,  and  attached  the  country  as  a 
province  to  the  Assyrian  empire.  Thus  ended  the  Susianian 
war,^  after  it  had  lasted,  with  brief  interruptions,  for  the 
space  of  (probably)  twelve  years. 

The  full  occupation  given  to  the  Assyrian  arms  by  this 
long  struggle  encouraged  revolt  in  other  quarters.  ^  It  was 
probably  about  the  time  when  Asshur-bani-pal  was  engaged 
in  the  thick  of  the  contest  with  Umman-ibi  and  Saiil-Mugina 
that  Psammetichus  declared  himself  independent  in  Sgypt^ 
and  commenced  a  war  against  the  princes  who  remained  faith- 
ful to  their  Assyrian  suzerain.  Gyges,  too,  in  the  far  north- 
west, took  the  opportunity  to  break  with  the  formidable  power 
with  which  he  had  recently  thought  it  prudent  to  curry  favor, 
and  sent  aid  to  the  Egyptian  rebel,  which  rendered  him 
effective  service. •^^  Egypt  freed  herself  from  the  Assyrian 
yoke,  and  entered  on  the  prosperous  period  which  is  known 
as  that  of  the  twentynsixth  (Saite)  dynasty.  Gyges  was  less 
fortunate.  Assailed  shortly  by  a  terrible  enemy,  ^  which 
swept  with  resistless  force  over  his  whole  land,  he  lost  his  life 
in  the  struggle.  Assyria  was  well  and  quickly  avenged;  and 
Ardys,  the  new  monarch,  hastened  to  resume  the  deferential 
attitude  toward  Asshur-bani-pal  which  his  father  had  unwisely 
relinquished. 

Asshur-bani-pal's  next  important  war  was  against  the  Arabs. 
Some  of  the  desert  tribes  had,  as  already  mentioned,  lent 
assistance  to  Saiil-Mugina  during  his  revolt  against  his  suze- 
rain, and  it  was  to  punish  this  audacity  that  Asshur-bani-pal 
undertook  his  expedition.    His  principal  enemy  was  a  certain 
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Vaiteha,  who  had  for  allies  Natun,  or  Nathan,  king  of  the 
Nabatheeans,  simI  Ammu-ladin,  king  of  Kedar.  Tha  fighting 
seems  to  have  extended  along  the  whole  country  bordering  the 
Euphrates  valley  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Syria,**  and  thence 
southwards  by  Damascus  to  Petra.  Petra  itself,  Muhab  (or 
Moab),  Hudumimukrab  (Edom),  Zaharri  (perhaps  Zc  r),  and 
several  other  cities  were  taken  by  the  Assyrians.  The  final 
battle  was  fought  at  a  place  called  Khukhuruna,  in  ^iie  moun- 
tains near  Damascus,  where  the  Arabians  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter,  and  the  two  chiefs  who  had  led  the  Arab 
contingent  to  the  assistance  of  Saiil-Mugina  were  made 
prisoners  by  the  Assyrians.  Asshur-bani-pal  had  them  con- 
ducted to  Nineveh,  and  there  pubUcly  executed. 

The  annals  of  Asshur-bani-pal  here  tei'minate."''  They 
exhibit  him  to  us  as  a  warrior  more  enterprising  and  more 
powerful  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  as  one  who 
enlarged  in  almost  every  direction  the  previous  limits  of  the 
empire.  In  Egypt  he  completed  the  work  which  his  father 
Esar-haddon  had  begun,  and  estabhshed  the  Assyrian  domin- 
ion for  some  years,  not  only  at  Sais  and  at  Memphis,  but  at 
Thebes.  In  Asia  Minor  he  carried  the  Assyrian  arms  far 
beyond  any  former  king,  conquering  large  tracts  which  had 
never  before  been  inv£uled,  and  extending  the  reputation  of 
his  greatness  to  the  extreme  western  limits  of  the  continent. 
Against  his  northern  neighbors  he  contended  with  imusual 
success,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  reigu  he  i^ckoned,  not 
only  the  Minni,  but  the  Urarda,  or  true  Armenians,  among  his 
tributaries."*  Towards  the  south,  he  added  to  the  empii*e  the 
great  country  of  Susiana,  never  subdued  imtil  his  reign ;  ajad 
on  the  west,  he  signally  chastised  if  he  did  not  actually 
conquer,  the  Arabs. 

To  his  military  ardor  Asshur-bani-pal  added  a  passionate 
addiction  to  the  pleasure  of  the  chase.  Idon-hunting  was  his 
especial  delight.  Sometimes  along  the  banks  of  reedy  streams, 
sometimes  l>ome  mid-channel  in  his  pleasure  galley,  he  sought 
the  king  of  beasts  in  his  native  haunts,  roused  him  by  means 
of  hoiinds  and  beaters  from  his  lair,  and  despatched  him  with 
his  unerring  arrows."*  Sometimes  he  enjoyed  the  sport  in  his 
own  park  of  paradise.  Large  and  fierce  beasts,  brought  from 
a  distance,  were  placed  in  traps  about  the  grounds,"^  and  on 
his  approach  were  set  free  from  their  confinement,  while  he 
drove  among  them  in  his  chariot,  letting  fly  his  shafts  at  each 
with  a  strong  and  steady  liand,  which  rarely  failed  to  attain 
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the  mark  it  aimed  at.  Aided  only  by  two  or  three  attendants 
armed  with  spears,  he  would  encounter  the  terrific  spring  of 
the  bolder  beasts,  who  rushed  frantically  at  the  royal  marks- 
man and  endeavored  to  tear  him  from  the  chariot-board. 
Sometimies  he  would  even  voluntarily  quit  this  vantage-ground, 
and,  engaging  with  the  brutes  on  the  same  level,  without  the 
protection  of  armor,  in  his  everyday  dress,  with  a  mere  fillet 
upon  his  head,  he  would  dare  a  close  combat,  and  smite  them 
with  sword  or  spear  through  the  heart.  *** 

When  the  supply  of  lions  fell  short,  or  when  he  was  satiated 
with  this  kind  of  sport,  Asshur-bani-pal  would  vary  his  occu- 
pation, and  content  himself  with  game  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion. Wild  bulls  were  probably  no  longer  found  in  Assyria  or 
the  adjacent  countries,'***  so  that  he  was  precluded  from  the 
sport  which,  next  to  the  chase  of  the  lion,  occupied  and  de- 
lighted the  earlier  monarchs.  He  could  indulge,  however, 
freely  in  the  chase  of  the  wild  ass— still  to  this  day  a  habitant 
of  the  Mesopotamian  region ;  "•  and  he  would  himt  the  stag, 
the  hind,  and  the  ibex  or  wild  goat.  In  these  tamer  kinds  of 
sport  he  seems,  however,  to  have  indulged  only  occasionally 
—as  a  light  relaxation  scarcely  worthy  of  a  great  king. 

Asshur-bani-pal  is  the  only  one  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  to 
whom  we  can  ascribe  a  real  taste  for  learning  and  hterature. 
The  other  kings  were  content  to  leave  behind  them  some  rec- 
ords of  the  events  of  their  reigns,  inscribed  on  cylinders,  slabs, 
bulls,  or  lions,  and  a  few  dedicatory  inscriptions,  addresses  to 
the  gods  whom  they  especially  worshipped.  Asshur-bani-pal  s 
literary  tastes  were  far  more  varied — indeed  they  were  all-em- 
bracing. It  seems  to  have  been  under  his  direction  that  the 
vast  collection  of  clay  tablets— a  sort  of  Royal  Library— was 
made  at  Nineveh,  from  which  the  British  Museum  has  derived 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  its  treasures.  Comparative  vo- 
cabularies, lists  of  deities  and  their  epithets,  chronological 
lists  of  kings  and  epon>Tns,  records  of  astronomical  observa- 
tions, grammars,  histories,  scientific  works  of  various  kinds, 
seems  to  have  been  composed  in  the  reign,"^  and  probably  at 
the  bidding,  of  this  prince,  who  devoted  to  their  preservation 
certain  chambers  in  the  palace  of  his  grandfather,  where  they 
were  found  by  Mr.  Layard.  The  clay  tablets  on  which  they 
were  inscribed  lay  here  in  such  multitudes— in  some  instances 
entire,  but  more  commonly  broken  into  fragments — that  they 
filled  the  chambers  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more  from  the 
fioor."*    Mr.  Layard  observes  with  justice  that  "the  docn- 
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meats  thus  discovered  at  Nineveh  probably  exceed  [in  amotint 
of  writing]  all  that  has  yet  been  afforded  by  ihe  mimuments 
of  Egypt."  ""  They  have  yielded  of  late  years  some  most  in- 
teresting results,^  and  will  probably  long  continue  to  be  a 
mine  of  almost  inexhaustible  wealth  to  the  cuneiform 
scholajT. 

As  a  builder,  Asshur-beni-pal  aspired  to  rival,  if  not  even  to 
excel,  the  greatest  of  the  monarchs  who  had  preceded  him. 
His  palace  was  built  on  the  moimd  of  Koyunjik,  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  magnificent  erection  of  his  grandfather, 
with  which  he  was  evidently  not  afraid  to  challenge  compari- 
son. It  was  built  on  a  plan  unlike  any  adopted  by  former 
kings.  The  main  building  consisted  of  three  arms  branching 
from  a  common  centre,  and  thus  in  its  general  shape  resem- 
bled a  gigantic  T*  The  central  point  was  reached  by  a 
long  ascending  gallery  lined  with  sculptures,  which  led  from 
a  gateway,  with  rooms  attached,  at  a  comer  of  the  great 
court,  first  a  distance  of  190  feet  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
top  bar  of  the  T,  and  then  a  distance  of  80  feet  in  a  directi<Mi 
at  right  angles  to  this,  which  brought  it  down  exactly  to  the 
central  point  whence  the  arms  branched.  The  entire  building 
was  thus  a  sort  of  cross,  with  one  long  arm  projecting  from 
the  top  towards  the  left  or  west.  The  princix>al  apartments 
were  in  the  lower  limb  of  the  cross.  Here  was  a  grand  hall, 
nmning  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  limb,  at  least  145  feet 
long  by  2Sk  feet  broad,  opening  towards  the  east  on  a  great 
court,  paved  chiefly  with  the  exquisite  patterned  slabs  of 
which  a  specimen  has  already  been  given,^^  and  conmiuni- 
cating  towards  the  west  with  a  nimiber  of  smaller  rooms,  and 
through  them  with  a  second  court,  which  looked  towards  the 
south-west  and  the  south.  The  next  largest  apartment  was 
in  the  right  or  eastern  arm  of  the  cross.  It  was  a  hall  108 
feet  long  by  24  feet  wide,  divided  by  a  broad  doorway  in 
which  were  two  pillar-bases,  into  a  square  antechamber  of 
24  feet  each  way,  and  an  inner  apartment  about  80  feet  in 
length.  Neither  of  the  two  arms  of  the  cross  was  completely, 
explored;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  extended  to  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  eastern  and  western  courts,  thus  dividing 
each  of  them  into  two ;  or  whether  they  only  reached  into  the 
courts  a  certain  distance.  Assuming  the  latter  view  as  the 
more  probable,  the  two  courts  would  have  measured  respect- 
ively 310  €uid  330  feet  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east, 
while  they  must  have  been  from  230  to  250  feet  in  the  opposite 
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direction.  From  the  comparative  privacy  of  the  buildings,^ 
and  from  the  character  of  the  sculptures,  •"  it  appears  probable 
that  the  left  or  western  arm  of  the  cross  formed  the  hareem  of 
the  monarch. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  great  palace  of  Asshur- 
bani-pal  was  the  beauty  and  elaborate  character  of  the  orna- 
mentation. The  courts  were  paved  with  large  slabs  elegantly 
patterned.  The  doorways  had  sometimes  arched  tops  beauti- 
fully adorned  with  rosettes,  lotuses,  etc.""  The  chambers  and 
passages  were  throughout  lined  with  alabaster  slabs,  bearing 
reliefs  designed  with  wonderful  spirit,  and  executed  with  the 
most  extraordinary  minuteness  and  delicacy.  It  was  here  that 
were  found  all  those  exquisite  hunting  scenes  which  have  fur- 
nished its  most  interesting  illustrations  to  the  present  history. «» 
Here,  too,  were  the  representations  of  the  private  life  of  the 
monarch,  of  the  trees  and  flowers  of  the  palace  garden,  <^  of 
the  royal  galley  with  its  two  banlcs  of  oars,"'  of  the  libation  over 
four  dead  lions,"®  of  the  temple  with  pillars  supported  on 
lions,**  and  of  various  bands  of  musicians,  some  of  which  have 
been  already  given.*^  Combined  with  these  peaceful  scones 
and  others  of  a  similar  character,  as  peu'ticularly  a  long  train, 
with  game,  nets,  and  dogs,  returning  from  the  chase,  which 
formed  the  adornment  of  a  portion  of  the  ascending  passage, 
were  a  number  of  views  of  sieges  and  battles,  representing  the 
wars  of  the  monarch  in  Susiana  and  elsewhere.  Rehefs  of  a 
character  very  similar  to  these  last  were  found  by  Mr.  Layard 
in  certain  chambers  of  the  palace  of  Sennacherib,  which  had 
received  their  ornamentation  from  Asshur-bani-pal."^  They 
were  remarkable  for  the  unusual  number  and  small  size  of  the 
figures,  for  the  variety  and  spirit  of  the  attitudes,  and  for  the 
careful  finish  of  all  the  little  details  of  the  scenes  represented 
upon  them.  Deficient  in  grouping,  and  altogether  destitute  of 
any  artistic  unity,  they  yet  give  probably  the  best  representa- 
tion that  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  confused  nUl^  of  an  Assyr- 
ian battle,  showing  us  at  one  view,  as  they  do,  all  the  various 
phases  of  the  flight  and  pursuit,  the  capture  and  treatment  of 
the  prisoners,  the  gathering  of  the  spoil,  and  the  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  the  slain.  These  rehefs  form  now  a  portion  of  our 
National  Collection.  A  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  them 
from  Mr.  Layard's  Second  Series  of  Monuments,  where  they 
form  the  subject  of  five  elaborate  engravings."^ 

Besides  his  own  great  palace  at  Koyunjik,  and  his  additions 
to  the  palace  of  his  gi-andfather  at  the  same  place,  Asshur- 
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bani-pal  certainly  constructed  some  building,  or  buildings,  at 
Nebbi  Yunus,  where  slabs  inscribed  with  his  name  and  aii 
accoimt  of  his  wars  have  been  found.**  If  we  may  regard 
him  as  the  real  monarch  whom  the  Greeks  generally  intended 
by  their  Sardanapalus,  we  may  say  that,  according  to  some 
classical  authors,  he  was  the  builder  of  the  city  of  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia,  and  hkewise  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Anchialus ;  ** 
though  writers  of  more  authority  tells  us  that  Tarsus,  at  any 
rate,  was  built  by  Sennacherib.  «*  It  sefems  further  to  have 
been  very  generally  believed  by  the  Greeks  that  the  tomb  of 
Sardanapalus  was  in  this  neighborhood."*  They  describe  it  as 
a  monument  of  some  height,  crowned  by  a  statue  of  the  mon- 
ai'ch,  who  appeared  to  be  in  the  act  of  snapping  his  fingers. 
On  the  stone  base  was  an  inscription  in  Assyrian  chai*acter6, 
of  which  they  believed  the  sense  to  run  as  follows:—**  Sarda- 
napalus, son  of  Anacyndaraxes,  built  Tarsus  and  Anchialus  In 
one  day.  Do  thou,  O  stranger,  eat,  and  drink,  aiid  amti^ 
thyself;  for  all  the  rest  of  human  life  is  not  worth  so  much  £i8 
this^^ — **this"  meaning  the  sound  which  the  king  waft  sup- 
posed to  be  making  with  his  fingers.  It  appears  nrobabie  that 
there  was  some  figure  of  this  kind,  with  an  Assyrian  inscription 
below  it,  near  Anchialus ;  but,  as  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that 
the  Greeks  could  read  the  cuneiform  writing,  the  presumed 
translation  of  the  inscription  would  seem  to  be  valueless.  In- 
deed, the  very  different  versions  of  the  legend  which  are  given 
by  different  writers  ®^^  sufficiently  indicate  that  they  had  no  real 
knowledge  of  its  pm-port.  We  may  conjecture  that  the  mon- 
ument was  in  reality  a  stele  containing  the  king  in  an  arched 
frame,  with  the  right  hand  raised  above  the  left,  which  is  the 
ordinary  attitude,***  and  an  inscription  below  commemorating 
the  occasion  of  its  erection.  Whether  it  was  really  set  up  by 
this  king  or  by  one  of  his  predecessors,  °^  we  cannot  say.  The 
Greeks,  who  seem  to  have  known  more  of  Asshur-bani-pal 
than  of  any  other  Assyrian  monarch,  in  consequence  of  his 
war  in  Asia  Minor  and  his  relations  with  Gyges  and  Ardys, 
are  not  unlikely  to  have  given  his  name  to  any  Assyrian  mon- 
ument which  they  found  in  these  parts,  whether  in  the  local 
tradition  it  was  regarded  as  his  work  or  no. 

Such,  then,  are  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks  with  respect  to 
this  monarch.  The  stories  told  by  Ctesias  of  a  king,  to  whom 
he  gives  the  same  name,  and  repeated  from  him  by  later 
writers,*""^  are  probably  not  intended  to  have  any  reference  to 
Asshur-bani-pal,  the  son  of  £sar-haddon,°'^  but  i*ather  ref^  to 
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his  successor,  the  last  king.  Even  Ctesias  could  scarcely 
have  ventured  to  depict  to  his  countrymen  the  great  Asshur- 
hani-pal,  the  vanquisher  of  Tirhakah,  the  subduerof  the  tribes 
beyond  the  Taurus,  the  powerful  and  warlike  monarch  whose 
friendship  was  courted  by  the  rich  and  prosperous  Gyges, 
iking  of  Lydia,'^  as  a  mere  voluptuary,  who  never  put  his  foot 
outside  the  palace  gates,  but  dwelt  in  the  seraglio,  doing 
woman's  work,  and  often  dressed  as  a  woman.  The  charac- 
ter of  Asshur-bani-pal  stands  really  in  the  strongest  contrast 
to  the  description— be  it  a  portrait,  or  be  it  a  mere  sketch 
from  fancy— which  Ctesias  gives  of  his  Sardanapalus.  Asshur- 
bani-pal  was  beyond  a  doubt  one  of  Assyria's  greatest  kings. 
He  subdued  Egypt  and  Susiana;  he  held  quiet  possession  of 
the  kingdom  of  Babylon;^  he  carried  his  arms  deep  into 
Armenia;  he  led  his  troops  across  the  Taurus,  and  subdued 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  Asia  Minor.  When  he  was  not  en- 
gaged in  important  wars,  he  chiefly  occupied  himself  in  the 
chase  of  the  lion,  and  in  the  construction  and  ornamentation 
of  temples'^*  and  palaces.  His  glory  was  well  known  to  the 
Greeks.  He  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  "two  kings  called  Sar- 
danapakis,"  celebrated  by  Hellanicus;*'*  he  must  have  been 
**the  warlike  Sardanapalus"  of  Callisthenes ; "•  Herodotus 
spoke  of  his  great  wealth ;  *^  and  Ajistophanes  used  his  name 
as  a  by-word  for  magnificence.*''  In  his  reign  the  Assyrian 
dominions  reached  their  greatest  extent,  Assyrian  art  culmi- 
nated, and  the  empire  seemed  likely  to  extend  itself  over  the 
whole  of  the  East.  It  was  then,  indeed,  that  Assyria  most 
completely  answered  the  description  of  the  Prophet — "The 
Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  fair  branches,  and  with 
a  shadowing  shroud,  and  of  high  stature;  and  his  top  was 
among  the  thick  boughs.  The  waters  made  him  great ;  the 
deep  set  him  up  on  high  with  her  rivers  running  about  his 
plants,  and  sent  out  her  little  rivers  unto  all  the  trees  of  the 
field.  TJherefore  his  height  was  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of 
the  field,  and  his  boughs  were  multiplied,  and  his  branches  be- 
came long  because  of  the  multitude  of  waters,  when  he  shot 
forth.  All  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his 
boughs,  and  under  his  branches  did  all  the  beasts  of  the  field 
briag  fortn  their  yoimg,  and  under  his  shadow  dwelt  all  great 
natiOTU,  Thus  was  he  fair  in  his  greatness,  in  the  length  of  his 
branches;  ior  ni:  root  was  by  great  waters.  The  cedars  in  the 
garaen  of  Grod  coTiid  not  hide  him;  the  fir-trees  were  not  like 
hi£  boughs ;  uid  'he  chestnut-trees  were  not  like  his  branches ; 
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nor  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God  tvaa  like  unto  him  in  his 
beamty.''^^ 

In  one  respect,  however,  Aseyria,  it  is  to  be  feared,  had  made 
but  little  advance  beyond  the  spirit  of  a  comparatively  barbar- 
ous time.  The  ''  lion"  still  *'  tore  in  pieces  for  his  whelps,  and 
strangled  for  his  lionesses,  axid  filled  his  holes  with  prey,  and 
his  dens  with  ravin.****  Advancing  civilization,  more  abundant 
literature,  improved  art,  had  not  softened  the  tempers  of 
the  Assyrians,  nor  rendered  them  more  tender  and  compas- 
sionate in  their  treatment  of  captured  enemies.  Sennacherib 
and  Esar-haddon  show,  indeed,  in  this  respect,  some  superior- 
ity to  former  kings.  They  frequently  spared  their  prisoners, 
even  when  rebels,*^^  and  seem  seldom  to  have  had  recourse  to 
extreme  punishments.  But  Asshur-bani-pal  reverted  to  the 
antique  system  <^  of  executions,  mutilations,  and  tortures. 
We  see  on  his  bas-reUef  s  the  unresisting  enemy  thrust  through 
with  the  spear,  the  tongue  torn  from  the  mouth  of  the  captive 
accused  of  blasphemy,  the  rebel  king  beheaded  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  the  prisoner  brought  to  execution  with  the  head  of 
a  friend  or  brother  hung  round  his  neck.*^  We  see  the  scourg- 
ers  preceding  the  king  as  his  regular  attendants,  with  their 
whips  passed  through  their  girdles;  ^  we  behold  the  operation 
of  flaying  performed  either  upon  living  or  dead  men;"*  we 
observe  those  who  are  about  to  be  executed  first  struck  on  the 
fstce  by  the  ^xecutioner's  fist.^  Altogether  we  seem  to  have 
evidence,  not  of  mere  severity,  which  may  sometimes  be  a 
necessary  or  even  a  merciful  policy,  but  of  a  barbarous  cruelty, 
such  as  could  not  fail  to  harden  and  brutalize  alike  those  who 
witnessed  and  those  who  inflicted  it.  Nineveh,  it  is  plain, 
still  deserved  the  epithet  of  *'a  bloody  city,"  or  **a  city  of 
bloods."^  Asshur-bani-pal  was  harsh,  vindictive,  unsparing, 
careless  of  human  suffering— nay,  glorying  in  his  shame,  he 
not  merely  practised  cruelties,  but  handed  the  record  of  them, 
down  to  posterity  by  representing  them  in  all  their  horrors 
upon  his  palace  walls. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed^  that  Asshur-bani-pal  died 
about  B.C.  648  or  647,  in  which  case  he  would  have  continued 
to  the  end  of  his  life  a  prosperous  and  mighty  king.  But  re- 
cent discoveries  render  it  probable  that  his  reign  was  extended 
to  a  much  greater  length— that,  in  fact,  he  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  Cinneladanus  of  Ptolemy's  Canon,  who  held  the 
throne  of  Babylon  from  b.c.  647  to  626.«8»  If  this  be  so,  we 
must  place  in  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of  Asshur-bani-pal 
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the  commencement  of  Assyria's  decline — the  change  whereby 
she  passed  from  the  assailer  to  the  assailed,  from  the  undis- 
puted primacy  of  Western  Asia  to  a  doubtful  and  precarious 
position. 

This  change  was  owing,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  rise 
upon  her  borders  of  an  important  military  power  in  the  cen- 
tralized monarchy,  established,  about  B.C.  6iO,  in  the  neigh- 
boring territory  of  Media. 

The  Medes  had,  it  is  probable,  been  for  some  time  growing 
in  strength,  owing  to  the  recent  arrival  in  their  country  of 
fresh  immigrants  from  the  far  East.  Discarding  the  old 
system  of  separate  government  and  village  autonomy,  they 
had  joined  together  and  placed  themselves  under  a  single 
monarch;  and  about  the  yearB.O.  634,  when  Asshur-bani-pal 
had  been  king  for  thirty-fomr  years,  they  felt  themselves  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  Nineveh. 
Their  first  attack,  however,  failed  utterly.  Phraortes,  or 
whoever  may  have  been  the  real  leader  of  the  invading  army, 
was  completely  defeated  by  the  Assyrians;  his  forces  were 
cut  to  pieces,  and  he  himself  was  among  the  slain.^  Still,  the 
very  fact  that  the  Medes  could  now  take  the  offensive  and  at- 
tack Assyria  was  novel  and  alarming;  it  showed  a  new  condi- 
tion of  things  in  these  parts,  and  foreboded  no  good  to  the 
power  which  was  evidently  on  the  decline  and  in  danger  of  los- 
ing its  preponderance.  An  enterprising  warrior  would  doubt- 
less have  followed  up  the  defeat  of  the  invader  by  attacking 
him  in  his  own  coimtry  before  he  could  recover  from  the  severe 
blow  dealt  him ;  but  the  aged  Assyrian  monarch  appears  to  have 
been  content  with  repelling  his  foe,  and  made  no  effort  to  re- 
taliate. Cyaxares,  the  successor  of  the  slain  Median  king, 
effected  at  his  leisure  such  arrangements  as  he  thought  neces- 
sary before  rex)eating  his  predecessor*s  attempt."*  When  they 
were  completed — ^perhaps  in  e.g.  632— he  led  his  troops  into 
Assyria,  defeated  the  Assyrian  forces  in  the  field,  and,  follow- 
ing up  his  advantage,  appeared  before  Nineveh  and  closely 
invested  the  town.  Nineveh  would  perhaps  have  fallen 
in  this  year;  but  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  a  strange  event 
recalled  the  Median  monarch  to  his  own  country,  where  a 
danger  threatened  him  previously  unknown  in  Western 
Asia. 

When  at  the  present  day  we  take  a  general  survey  of  the 
world's  past  history,  we  see  that,  by  a  species  of  fatality— by 
a  law,  that  is,  whose  workings  we  cannot  trace — ^there  issue 
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from  time  to  time  out  of  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  North  vast 
hordes  of  uncouth  savages — brave,  hvmgry,  countless — ^who 
swarm  into  the  fairer  southern  regions  determinedly,  irre- 
sistibly; like  locusts  winging  their  flight  into  a  green  land. 
How  such  multitudes  oome  to  be  propagated  in  countries 
where  life  is  with  difficulty  sustained,  we  do  not  know ;  why 
the  impulse  suddenly  seizes  them  to  quit  their  old  haunts  cmd 
move  steadily  in  a  given  direction,  we  cannot  say :  but  we  see 
that  the  phenomenon  is  one  of  constant  recurrence,  and  we 
therefore  now  scarcely  regard  it  as  being  curious  or  strange 
at  all.  In  Ajsia,  Cimmerians,  Scythians,  Parthians,  Mongols, 
Turks;  in  Eui*0pe,  Oauls,  Qoths,  Huns,  Avars,  Vandals,  Bur- 
gundians,  Lombards,  Bulgarians,  have  successively  illustrated 
the  law,  and  made  us  familiar  with  its  operation.  But  there 
was  a  time  in  hi^iory  before  the  law  had  come  into  force ;  and 
its  very  existence  must  have  been  then  unsuspected.  Even 
since  it  began  to  operate,  it  has  so  often  undergone  prolonged 
suspension,  that  the  wisest  may  be  excused  if,  under  such 
circumstances,  they,  cease  to  bear  it  in  mind,  and  are  as  much 
startled  when  a  fresh  illustration  of  it  occurs,  as  if  the  Uke 
had  never  happened  before.  Probably  there  is  seldom  an  oc- 
casion of  its  coming  into  play  which  does  not  take  men  more 
or  less  by  surprise,  and  rivet  their  attention  by  its  seeming 
strangeness  and  real  unexpectedness. 

If  Western  Asia  had  ever,  in  the  remote  ages  before  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  was  estabhshed,  been  subject  to  invasionB 
of  this  character — which  is  not  improbable  ***--^t  any  rate  so 
long  a  period  had  elapsed  since  the  latest  of  them,  that  in  the 
reigns  of  Asshur-pani-pal  and  Cyaxares  they  were  wholly  for- 
gotten and  the  South  reposed  in  happy  imconsciousness  of  a 
danger  which  might  at  any  time  have  burst  upon  it,  had  the 
Providence  which  governs  the  world  so  willed.  The  Asiatic 
steppes  had  long  teemed  with  a  nomadic  population,  of  a  war- 
like temper,  and  but  slightly  attached  to  its  homes,  which 
ignorance  of  its  own  strength  and  of  the  weakness  and  wealth 
of  its  neighbors  had  alone  prevented  from  troubling  the  great 
empires  of  the  South.  Geographic  difficulties  had  at  once 
prolonged  the  period  of  ignorance,  and  acted  as  obstructions, 
if  ever  the  idea  arose  of  pushing  exploring  parties  into  the 
southern  regions ;  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian,  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Khiva  and  Kharesm,  and  the  great  central  Asiatic  moun- 
tain-chains, forming  barriers  which  naturally  restrained  the 
norther  hordes  from  progressing  in  this  direction.    But  a 
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time  had  now  arrived  when  thqise  causes  were  no  longer  to 
operate ;  the  line  of  demarcation  which  had  so  long  separated 
North  and  South  was  to  be  cross^ ;  the  flood-gates  were  to  be 
opened,  and  the  stream  of  northern  emigration  was  to  pour 
itself  in  a  resistless  torrent  over  the  fair  and  fertile  regions 
from  which  it  had  hitherto  been  barred  out.  Perhaps  popula- 
tion had  increased  beyond  all  former  precedent;  perhaps  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  had  arisen;  possibly  some  slight  accident 
— the  exploration  of  a  hunter  hard  pressed  fol*  food,  the  chat- 
tering tongue  of  a  merchant,  the  invitation  of  a  traitor®*— 
may  have  dispelled  the  ignorance  of  earlier  times,  and  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  hardy  North  the  fact  that  beyond  the 
mountains  and  the  seas,  which  they  had  always  regarded  as 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  world,  there  lay  a  rich  prey  inviting 
the  coming  of  the  spoiler. 

The  condition  of  the  northern  barbarians,  less  than  two 
himdred  years  after  this  time,  has  been  graphically  portrayed 
by  two  of  the  niost  observant  of  the  Greeks,  who  themselves 
visited  the  Steppe  country  to  learn  the  character  and  customs 
of  the  people.  Where  civilization  is  unknown,  changes  are  so 
slow  and  slight,  that  we  may  reasonably  regard  the  descrip- 
tions of  Herodotus  and  Hippocrates,  though  drawn  in  the 
fifth  century  before  our  era,  as  applying,  in  all  their  main 
points,  to  the  same  race  two  himdred  years  earlier.  These 
writers  describe  the  Sycthians  as  a  people  coarse  and  gross  in 
their  habits,  with  large  fleshy  bodies,  loose  joints,  soft  swol- 
len bellies,  and  scanty  hair.^**  They  never  washed  them- 
selves ;  ^  their  nearest  approach  to  ablution  was  a  vapor-bath,** 
or  the  application  of  a  paste  to  their  bodies  which  left  them 
glossy  on  its  removal.^  They  lived  either  in  wagons,"*  or 
in  felt  tents  of  a  simple  and  rude  construction;*^  and  sub- 
sisted on  mare's  milk  and  cheese,^**  to  which  the  boiled  flesh 
of  horses  and  cattle  was  added,  as  a  rare  delicacy,  occasion- 
ally.™* In  war  their  customs  were  very  barbarous.  The  Scy- 
thian who  slew  an  enemy  in  battle  inunediately  proceeded  to 
drink  his  blood.  He  then  cut  off  the  head,  which  he  exhibited  to 
his  king  in  order  to  obtain  his  share  of  the  spoO ;  after  which  he 
stripped  the  scalp  from  the  skuU  and  himg  it  on  his  bridle- 
rein  as  a  trophy.  Sometimes  he  flayed  his  dead  enemy's  right 
arm  and  hand,  and  used  the  skin  as  a  covering  for  his  quiver. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  skull  he  commonly  made  into  a 
drinking-cup.''^*  The  greater  part  of  each  day  he  spent  on 
horseback,  in  attendance  on  the  huge  herds  of  cattle  which  he 
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pastured.  His  favorite  weapon  was  the  bow,  which  he  used 
as  he  rode,  shooting  his  arrows  with  great  precision.™*  He 
generally  carried,  besides  his  bow  and  arrows,  a  short  spear 
or  javelin,  and  sometimes  bore  also  a  short  sword  or  a  battle- 
axe.^'>*    [PL  CXLVI.,  Fig.  3.] 

The  nation  of  the  Scythians  comprised  within  it  a  number  of 
distinct  tribes.  ^^  At  the  head  of  all  was  a  royal  tribe,  corre- 
sponding to  the  **  Golden  Horde  "  of  the  Mongols,  which  was 
braver  and  more  numerous  than  any  other,  and  regarded  all 
the  remaining  tribes  in  the  light  of  slaves.  To  this  belonged 
the  families  of  the  kings,  who  ruled  by  hereditary  right,  and 
seem  to  have  exercised  a  very  considerable  authority. '^^  We 
often  hear  of  several  kings  as  bearing  rule  at  the  same  time; 
but  there  is  generally  some  indication  of  disparity,  from  which 
we  gather  that — in  times  of  danger  at  any  rat^the  supreme 
power  was  really  always  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man. 

The  religion  of  the  Scythians  was  remarkable,  and  partook 
of  the  barbarity  which  characterized  most  of  their  customs. 
They  worshipped  the  Sun  and  Moon,  Fire,  Air,  Earth,  Water, 
and  a  god  whom  Herodotus  calls  Hercules.""*^  But  their  prin- 
cipal religious  observance  was  the  worship  of  the  naked  sword. 
The  country  was  parcelled  out  into  districts,  and  in  every  dis- 
trict was  a  huge  pile  of  brushwood,  serving  as  a  temple  to  the 
neighborhood,  at  the  top  of  which  was  planted  an  antique  sword 
or  scimitar.  "^8  On  a  stated  day  in  each  year  solemn  sacrifices, 
human  and  animal,  were  offered  at  these  shrines ;  and  the 
warm  blood  of  the  victims  was  carried  up  from  below  and 
poured  upon  the  weapon.  The  human  victims — ^prisoners 
taken  in  war — were  hewn  to  pieces  at  the  foot  of  the  mound, 
and  their  limbs  wildly  tossed  on  high  by  the  votaries,  who 
then  retired,  leaving  the  bloody  fragments  where  they  chanced 
to  fall.  The  Scythians  seem  to  have  had  no  priest  caste;  but 
they  believed  in  divination;  and  the  diviners  formed  a  dis- 
tinct class  which  possessed  important  powers.  They  wei'e 
sent  for  whenever  the  king  was  ill,  to  declare  the  cause  of  his 
illness,  which  they  usually  attributed  to  the  fact  that  an  indi- 
vidual, whom  they  named,  had  sworn  falsely  by  the  Royal 
Hearth.  Those  accused  in  this  way,  if  found  guilty  by  several 
bodies  of  diviners,  were  beheaded  for  the  offence,  and  their 
original  accusers  received  their  property. ^^  It  must  have 
been  important  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  persons  who 
wielded  such  a  power  as  this. 

Such   were  the  most  striking   customs  of  the  Scythians 
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people,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus,  who  were 
the  dominant  race  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Steppe  country.  "* 
Coarse  and  repulsive  in  their  appearance,  fierce  in  their  tem- 
pers, savage  in  their  habits,  not  individually  very  brave,  but 
powerful  by  their  numbers,  and  by  a  mode  of  warfare  which 
was  difficult  to  meet,  and  in  which  long  use  had  given  them 
great  expertness,  they  were  an  enemy  who  might  well  strike 
alarm  even  into  a  nation  so  strong  and  warlike  as  the  Medes. 
Pouring  through  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus — ^when<ie  coming 
or  what  intending  none  knew  "^ — ^horde  after  horde  of  Scythi- 
ans blackened  the  rich  plains  of  the  South.  On  they  came, 
as  before  observed,  like  a  flight  of  locusts,  countless,  irresisti- 
ble— swarming  into  Iberia  and  Upper  Media — finding  the  land 
before  them  a  garden,  and  leaving  it  behind  them  a  howhng 
wilderness.  Neither  age  nor  sex  would  be  spared.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  open  country  and  of  the  villages,  if  they  did 
not  make  their  escape  to  high  mountain  tops  or  other  strong- 
holds, would  be  ruthlessly  massa^^red  by  the  invaders,  or  at 
best,  forced  to  become  their  slaves.'^  The  crops  would  be 
consumed,  the  herds  swept  off  or  destroyed,  the  villages  and 
homesteads  burnt,  the  whole  country  made  a  scene  of  desola- 
tion. Their  ravages  would  resemble  those  of  the  Huns  when 
they  poured  into  Italy, ''^  or  of  the  Bulgarians  when  they  over- 
ran the  fairest  provinces  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.'^*  In 
most  instances  the  strongly  fortified  towns  would  resist  them, 
unless  they  had  patience  to  sit  down  before  their  walls  and  by 
a  prolonged  blockade  to  starve  them  into  submission.  Some- 
times, before  things  reached  this  point,  they  might  consent  to 
receive  a  tribute  and  to  retire.  At  other  times,  convinced  that 
by  perseverance  they  would  reap  a  rich  reward,  they  may 
have  remained  till  the  besieged  city  fell,  when  there  must 
have  ensued  an  indescribable  scene  of  havoc,  rapine,  and 
bloodshed.  According  to  the  broad  expression  of  Herodotus, 
the  Scythians  were  masters  of  the  whole  of  Western  Asia 
from  the  Caucasus  to  the  borders  of  Egypt  for  the  space  of 
twenty-eight  years.^  This  statement  is  doubtless  an  exagger- 
ation; but  still  it  would  seem  to  be  certain  that  the  great 
invasion  of  which  he  speaks  was  not  confined  to  Media,  but 
extended  to  the  adjacent  countries  of  Armenia  and  Assyria, 
whence  it  spread  to  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  hordes  probably 
swarmed  down  from  Media  through  the  Zagros  passes  into  the 
richest  portion  of  Assyria,  the  flat  country  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  Tigris.    Many  of  the  old  cities,  rich  with  the 
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accumulated  storee  of  ages,  were  besieged,  and  perhaps  taken, 
and  their  palaces  wantonly  burnt,  by  the  barbarous  invadera 
The  tide  then  swept  on.  Wandering  from  district  to  district, 
plimderii^g  everywhere,  settling  nowhere,  the  clouds  of  horse 
passed  over  Mesopotamia,  the  force  of  the  invasion  becoming 
weaker  as  it  spr^ltd  itself,  until  in  Syria  it  reached  its  term 
through  the  policy  of  the  Egyptian  king,  Psammetichus.  This 
monarch,  who  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Ashdod,^^*  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  approach  of  a  great  Scythian  host,  which 
threatened  to  overrun  Egypt,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Ascalon,  than  he  sent  ambassadors  to  their  leader  and  pre- 
vailed on  him -by  rich  gifts  to  abstain  from  his  enterprise. '^^ 
From  this  time  the  power  of  the  invaders  seems  to  have  de- 
clined. Their  strength  coiild  not  but  suffer  by  the  long  series 
of  battles,  sieges,  and  skirmishes  in  which  they  were  engaged 
year  after  year  against  enemies  in  nowise  contaoaptible;  it 
would  likewise  deteriorate  through  their  excesses  ;^^  and  it 
may  even  have  received  some  injury  from  intestine  quarrels. 
After  awhile,  the  nations  whom  they  had  ovemm,  whose 
armies  they  had  defeated,  and  whose  cities  they  had  given  to 
the  flames,  began  to  recover  themselves.  Cyaxares,  it  is 
probable,  conunenced  an  aggressive  war  against  such  of  the 
invaders  as  had  remained  within  the  limits  of  his.  dominions, 
and  soon  drove  them  beyond  his  borders.  ^^*  Other  kings  may 
have  followed  his  example.  In  a  little  while — ^long,  probably, 
before  the  twenty-eight  years  of  Herodotus  had  expired— the 
Scythian  power  was  completely  broken.  Many  bands  may 
have  returned  across  the  Caucasus  into  the  Steppe  coimtry. 
Others  submitted,  ajid  took  service  under  the  native  rulers  of 
Asia.™  Great  numbers  were  slain;  and  except  in  a  province 
of  Armenia  which  henceforward  became  known  as  Sacas§n6,^^ 
a!hd  perhaps  in  one  Syrian  town,  which  we  find  called  Scyth- 
opolis,^^  the  invaders  left  no  trace  of  their  brief  but  terrible 
inroad. 

If  we  have  been  right  in  supposing  that  the  Scythian  attack 
fell  with  as  much  severity  on  the  Assyrians  as  on  any  other 
Asiatic  people,  we  can  scarcely  be  in  error  if  we  ascribe  to  this 
cause  the  rapid  and  sudden  decline  of  the  empire  at  this  period. 
The  country  had  been  ravaged  and  depopulated,  the  provinces 
had  been  plimdered,  many  of  the  great  towns  had  been  taken 
and  sacked,  the  palaces  of  the  old  kings  had  been  burnt, '^  and 
all  the  gold  and  silver  that  was  not  hid  away  had  been  carried 
off.    Assyria,  when  the  Scythians  quitted  her,  was  but  th^ 
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shadow  of  her  former  self.  Weak  and  exhausted,  she  seemed 
to  invite  a  permanent  conqueror.  If  her  limits  had  not  much 
shrunk,  if  the  provinces  still  acknowledged  her  authority,  it 
was  from  habit  rather  than  from  fear,  or  because  they  too  had 
suffered  greatly  from  the  northern  barbarians.  We  find 
Babylon  subject  to  Assyria  to  the  very  last;  ^  and  we  seem 
to  see  that  Judaea  passed  from  the  rule  of  the  Assyrians  under 
that  of  the  Babylonians,  Mrithout  any  interval  of  independence 
or  any  need  of  re-conquest.  But  if  these  two  powers  at  the 
south-eastern  and  the  south-western  extremities  of  the  empire 
continued  faithful,  the  less  distant  nations  could  scarcely  have 
thrown  off  the  yoke. 

Asshur-bani-pal,  then,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  barbarians, 
had  still  an  empire  to  rule,  and  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
commenced  some  attempts  at  re-organizing  and  re-invigorat- 
ing the  governmental  system  to  which  the  domination  of  the 
Scyths  must  have  given  a  rude  shock.  But  he  had  not  time  to 
effect  much.  In  b.o.  626  he  died,  after  a  reign  of  forty-two 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Asshur-emid-ilin,  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Saracus.  Of  this  prince  we  possess  l3ut  few 
native  records;  and,  unless  it  should  be  thought  that  the  pict- 
ure  which  Ctesias  gave  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  his 
last  Assyrian  king  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  authentic  his- 
tory, and  to  be  attached  to  this  monarch,  we  must  confess  to 
an  almost  equal  dearth  of  classical  notices  of  his  life  and 
actions.  Scarcely  anything  has  come  down  to  tus  from  his 
time  but  a  few  legends  on  bricks,^*^  from  which  it  appears  that 
he  was  the  builder  of  the  south-east  edifice  at  Nimrud,  a  con- 
struction  presenting  some  remarkable  but  no  very  interesting 
features.  The  classical  notices,  apart  from  the  tales  which 
Ctesias  originated,  are  limited  to  a  few  sentences  in  Aby- 
denus,™*  and  a  word  or  two  in  Polyhistor."""  Thus  nearly  the 
same  obscurity  which  enfolds  the  earlier  portion  of  the  history 
gathers  about  the  monarch  in  whose  person  the  empire  ter- 
minated ;  and  instead  of  the  ample  details  which  have  crowded 
upon  us  now  for  many  consecutive  reigns,  we  shall  be  reduced 
to  a  meagre  outline,  partly  resting  upon  conjecture,  in  our 
portraiture  of  this  last  king. 

Saracus,  as  the  monarch  may  be  termed  after  Abydenus, 
ascended  the  throne  at  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous  crisis  in 
his  country's  history.  Assyria  was  exhausted;  and  perhaps 
half  depopulated  by  the  Scythic  ravages.  The  bands  which 
xmited  the  provinces  to  the  sovereign  state,  though  not  broken, 
32 
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had  been  weakened,  and  rebellion  threatened  to  break  out  in 
various  quarters.^®  Buin  had  overtaken  many  of  the  provin- 
cial towns ;  and  it  would  require  a  vast  outlay  to  restore  their 
pubHc  buildings.  But  the  treasiury  was  wellnigh  empty,  and 
did  not  allow  the  new  monarch  to  adopt  in  his  buildings  the 
grand  and  magnificent  style  of  former  kings.  Still  Saracus 
attempted  something.  At  Calah  he  began  the  construction  of 
a  building  which  apparently  was  intended  for  a  palace,  but 
which  contrasts  most  painfully  with  the  palatial  erections  of 
former  kings.  The  waning  glory  of  the  monarchy  was  made 
patent  both  to  the  nation  and  to  strangers  by  an  edifice  where 
coarse  slabs  of  common  limestone,  imsculptured  and  unin- 
scribed,  replaced  the  alabaster  bas-reliefs  of  former  times; 
and  where  a  simple  plaster  above  the  slabs  ^  was  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  richly-patterned  enamelled  bricks  of  Sargon, 
Sennacherib,  and  Asshur-bani-pcd.  A  set  of  small  chambers, 
of  which  no  one  exceeded  forty-five  feet  in  length  and  twenty- 
five  feet  in  its  greatest  breadth,  sufficed  for  the  last  Assyr- 
ian king,  whose  shrunken  Court  could  no  longer  have  filled 
the  vast  haUs  of  his  ancestors.  The  Nimrud  palace  of  Sara- 
cus seems  to  have  covered  less  than  one-half  of  the  space  occu- 
pied by  any  former  palace  upon  the  mound;  it  had  no  grand 
facade,  no  magnificent  gateway;  the  rooms,  curiously  mis- 
shapen,^*' as  if  taste  had  declined  with  power  and  wealth, 
were  mostly  smaU  and  inconvenient,  running  in  suites  which 
opened  into  one  another  without  any  approaches  from  courts 
or  passages,  roughly  paved  with  limestone  flags,  and  composed 
of  sim-dried  bricks  faced  with  limestone  and  plaster.  That 
Saracus  should  have  been  reduced  even  to  contemplate  resid- 
ing in  this  poor  and  mean  dwelling  is  the  strongest  possible 
proof  of  Assyria's  decline  and  decay  at  a  period  preceding  the 
great  war  which  led  to  her  destruction. 

It  is  possible  that  this  edifice  may  not  have  been  completed 
at  the  time  of  Saracus's  death,  and  in  that  case  we  may  sup- 
pose that  its  extreme  rudeness  would  have  received  certain 
embellishments  had  he  lived  to  finish  the  structure.  While  it 
was  being  erected,  he  must  have  resided  elsewhere.  Appar- 
ently, he  held  his  court  at  Nineveh  during  this  period ;  and  it 
was  certainly  there  that  he  made  his  last  arrangements  for 
defence,  ^*^  and  his  fiinal  stand  against  the  enemy,  who  took 
advantage  of  his  weak  condition  to  press  forward  the  conquest 
of  the  empire. 

The  MedeSy  in  their  strong  upland  country,  aboimding  in 
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rocky  hills,  and  running  up  in  places  into  mountain-chains, 
had  probably  suffered  much  less  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Scyths  than  the  Assyrians  in  their  comparatively  defenceless 
plains.  Of  all  the  nations  exposed  to  the  scourge  of  the  inva- 
sion they  were  evidently  the  first  to  recover  themselvesj* 
partly  from  the  local  causes  here  noticed,  partly  perhaps 
from  their  inherent  vigor  and  strength.  If  Herodotus's 
date  for  the  original  inroad  of  the  Scythians  is  correct,^ 
not  many  years  can  have  elapsed  before  the  tide  of  war 
tui*ned,  and  the  Medes  began  to  make  head  against  their  as- 
eailants,  recovering  possession  of  most  parts  of  their  country, 
and  expelling  or  overpowering  the  hordes  at  whose  insolent 
domination  they  had  chafed  from  the  first  horn*  of  the  inva- 
sion. It  was  probably  as  early  as  b.o.  627,  five  years  after  the 
Scyths  crossed  the  Caucasus,  according  to  Herodotus,  that 
Cyaxares,  having  sufficiently  re-established  his  power  in 
Media,  began  once  more  to  aspire  after  foreign  conquests. 
Casting  his  eyes  aroimd  upon  the  neighboring  coimtries,  he 
became  aware  of  the  exhaustion  of  Assyria,  and  i)erceived 
that  she  was  not  likely  to  offer  an  effectual  resistance  to  a  sud- 
den and  vigorous  attack.  He  therefore  collected  a  large  army 
and  invaded  Assyria  from  the  east,  while  it  would  seem  that 
the  Susianians,  with  whom  he  had  perhaps  made  an  alliance, 
attacked  her  from  the  south.  ^•^ 

To  meet  this  double  danger,  Saracus,  the  Assyrian  king,  de- 
termined on  dividing  his  forces;  and,  while  he  entrusted  a 
portion  of  them  to  a  general,  Nabopolassar,  who  had  orders  to 
proceed  to  Babylon  and  engage  the  enemy  advancing  from  the 
sea,  he  himself  with  the  remainder  made  ready  to  receive  the 
Medes.  In  idea  this  was  probably  a  judicious  disposition  of 
the  troops  at  his  disposal;  it  was  politic  to  prevent  a  jimction 
of  the  two  assailing  powers,  and,  as  the  greater  danger  was 
that  which  threatened  from  the  Medes,  it  was  well  for  the  king 
to  reserve  himself  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces  to  meet  this 
enemy.  But  the  most  prudent  arrangements  may  be  discon- 
certed by  the  treachery  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  their 
execution ;  and  so  it  was  in  the  present  instance.  The  faithless 
Nabopolassar  saw  in  his  sovereign's  difficulty  his  own  oppor- 
tunity; and,  instead  of  marching  against  Assyria's  enemies, 
as  his  duty  required  him,  he  secretly  negotiated  an  arrange- 
ment with  Cyaxares,  agreed  to  become  his  ally  against  the  As- 
syrians, and  obtained  the  Median  king's  daughter  as  a  bride 
for  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  eldest  son.''*    Cyaxares  and  Nabopo- 
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lassar  then  joined  their  efforts  against  Nineveh ;  "^  and  Saracus, 
unable  to  resist  them,  took  counsel  of  his  despair,  and,  after 
all  means  of  resistance  were  exhausted,  burned  himself  in  his 
palace J*^  It  is  imcertain  whether  we  possess  any  further  his- 
torical details  of  the  siege.  The  narrative  of  Ctesias  may  em- 
body a  certain  number  of  the  facts,  as  it  certainly  represented 
with  truth  the  strange  yet  not  incredible  termination."™®  But 
on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  feel  sure,  with  regard  to  any 
statement  made  solely  by  that  writer,  that  it  has  any  other 
source  than  his  imagination.  Hence  the  description  of  the  last 
siege  of  Nineveh,  as  given  by  Diodorus  on  the  authority  of 
Ctesias,  seems  undeserving  of  a  place  in  history,  though  the 
attention  of  the  curious  may  properly  be  directed  to  it.'''* 

The  empire  of  the  Assyrians  thus  fell,  not  so  much  from  any 
inherent  weakness,  or  from  the  effect  of  gradual  decay,  as  by 
an  unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances — the  occurrence 
of  a  terrible  inroad  of  northern  barbarians  just  at  the  time 
when  a  warlike  nation,  long  settled  on  the  borders  of  Assyria, 
and  within  a  short  distance  of  her  capital,  was  increasing, 
partly  by  natural  and  regular  causes,  partly  by  accidental  and 
abnormal  ones,  in  greatness  and  strength.  .  It  wiU  be  proper, 
in  treating  of  the  history  of  Media,  to  trace  out,  as  far  as  our 
materials  allow,  these  various  causes,  and  to  examine  the 
mode  and  extent  of  their  operation.  But  such  an  inquiry  is 
not  suited  for  this  place,  since,  if  fully  made,  it  would  lead  us 
too  far  away  from  our  present  subject,  which  is  the  history  of 
Assyria;  while,  if  made  partially,  it  would  be  imsatisfactory. 
It  is  therefore  deferred  to  another  place.  The  sketch  here  at- 
tempted of  Assyrian  history  will  now  be  brought  to  a  close 
by  a  few  observations  on  the  general  nature  of  the  monarchy, 
or  its  extent  in  the  most  flourishing  period,  and  on  the  charac- 
ter of  its  civilization.^*^ 

The  independent  kingdom  of  Assyria  covered  a  space  of  at 
least  a  thousand  years ;  but  the  empire  can,  at  the  utmost,  be 
considered  to  have  lasted  a  period  short  of  seven  centuries, 
from  B.C.  1300  to  B.C.  625  or  624— the  date  of  the  conquest  of 
Cyaxares.  In  reality,  the  period  of  extensive  domination 
seems  to  have  commenced  with  Asshur-ris-ilim,''"  about  B.c. 
1150,  so  that  the  duration  of  the  true  empire  did  not  much  ex- 
ceed five  centuries.  The  limits  of  the  dominion  varied  consid- 
erably within  this  period,  the  empire  expanding  or  contracting 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  the  personal 
character  of  the  prince  by  whom  the  throne  was  occupied. 
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The  extreme  extent  appears  not  to  have  heen  reaxshed  until  al- 
most immediately  before  the  last  rapid  decline  set  in,  the 
T^dest  dominion  belonging  to  the  time  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  the 
conqueror  of  Egypt,  of  Susiana,  and  of  the  Armenians. ^^  In 
the  middle  part  of  this  prince's  reign  Assyria  was  paramount' 
over  the  portion  of  Western  Asia  included  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Halys  on  the  one  hand,  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  great  Persian  desert  on  the  other.  Southwards  the  bound- 
ary was  formed  by  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  northwards 
it  seems  at  no  time  to  have  advanced  to  the  Euxine  or  to  the 
Caucasus,  but  to  have  been  formed  by  a  fluctuating  line,  which 
did  not  in  the  most  floiirishing  period  extend  so  far  as  the 
northern  frontier  of  Armenia.  Besides  her  Asiatic  dominions, 
Assyria  possessed  also  at  this  time  a  portion  of  Africa,  her  au- 
thority being  acknowledged  by  Egypt  as  far  as  the  latitude  of 
Thebes.  The  countries  included  within  the  limits  thus  indi- 
cated, and  subject  during  the  period  in  question  to  Assyrian 
influence,  were  chiefly  the  following:  Susiana,  Chaldaea,  Baby- 
lonia, Media,  Matiene  or  the  Zagros  range,  Mesopojbamia;  parts 
of  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  and  Cilicia;  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Pales- 
tine, Idumaea,  a  portion  of  Arabia,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
Egypt.  The  island  of  Cyprus  was  also,  it  is  probable,  a  de- 
pendency. On  the  other  hand,  Persia  Proper,  Bactria,  and 
Sogdiana,  even  Hyrcania,  were  beyond  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
Assyrian  sway,  which  towards  the  north  did  not  on  this  side 
reach  further  than  about  the  neighborhood  of  Kasvin,  and  tow- 
ards the  south  was  confined  within  the  barrier  of  Zagros. 
Similarly  on  the  west,  Phrygia,  Lydia,'**  Lycia,  even  Pam- 
phylia,  were  independent,  the  Assyrian  arms  having  never,  so 
far  as  appears,  penetrated  westward  beyond  Cilicia  or  crossed 
the  river  Halys. 

The  nature  of  the  dominion  established  by  the  great  Mesopo- 
tamian  monarchy  over  the  coimtries  included  within  the 
limits  above  indicated,  will  perhaps  be  best  understood  if  we 
compare  it  with  the  empire  of  Solomon.  Solomon  **  reigned 
over  all  the  kingdoms  from  the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the 
land  of  the  Philistines  and  unto  th^  border  of  Egypt:  they 
brought  presents  and  served  Solomon  all  the  days  of  his  Kfe."  ^** 
The  first  and  most  striking  feature  of  the  earliest  empires  is 
that  they  are  a  mere  congeries  of  kingdoms:  the  coimtries 
over  which  the  dominant  state  acquires  an  influence,  not  only 
retain  their  distinct  individuality,  as  is  the  case  in  some  mod- 
em empires,^**  but  remain  in  all  respects  such  as  they  were 
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before,  with  the  simple  addition  of  certain  obligations  con- 
tracted towards  the  paramoimt  authority.  They  keep  their 
old  laws,  their  old  religion,  their  line  of  kings,  their  law  of 
succession,  their  whole  internal  organization  and  machinery; 
they  only  acknowledge  an  external  suzerainty  which  binds 
them  to  the  performance  of  certain  duties  towards  the  Head 
of  the  Empire.  These  duties,  as  imderstood  in  the  earliest 
times,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  two  words  "homage"  and 
"tribute;"  the  subject  kings  "serve"  and  "bring  presents." 
They  are  boimd  to  acts  of  submission;  must  attend  the  court 
of  their  suzerain  when,  siunmoned,^**  imless  they  have  a 
reasonable  excuse ;  must  there  salute  him  as  a  superior,  and 
otherwise  acknowledge  his  rank;^*^  above  all,  they  must  pay 
him  regularly  the  fixed  tribute  which  has  been  imposed  upon 
them  at  the  time  of  their  submission  or  subjection,  the  imau- 
thorized  withholding  of  which  is  open  and  avowed  rebellion.''** 
Finally,  they  must  allow  his  troops  free  passage  through  their 
dominions,  and  must  oppose  any  attempt  at  invasion  by  way 
of  their  country  on  the  part  of  his  enemies.'*  Such  are  the 
earhest  and  most  essential  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
ject states  in  an  empire  of  the  primitive  type  hke  that  of 
Assyria;  and  these  obhgations,  with  the  corresponding  one  on 
the  part  of  the  dominant  power  of  the  protection  of  its  de- 
pendants against  foreign  foes,  appear  to  have  constituted  the 
sole  links  "^^^  which  joined  together  in  one  the  heterogeneous 
materials  of  which  that  empire  consisted. 

It  is  evident  that  a  government  of  the  character  here  de- 
scribed contains  within  it  elements  of  constant  disunion  and 
disorder.  Under  favorable  circmnstances,  with  an  active  and 
energetic  prince  upon  the  throne,  there  is  an  appearance  of 
strength,  and  a  reedization  of  much  magnificence  and  grand- 
eur. The  subject  monarchs  pay  annually  their  due  share  of 
"  the  regulated  tribute  of  the  empire ; "  '•*  and  the  better  to  se- 
cure the  favor  of  their  common  sovereign,  add  to  it  presents, 
consisting  of  the  choicest  productions  of  their  respective  king- 
doms.'** The  material  resources  of  the  different  countries  are 
plax3ed  at  the  disposal  of*  the  dominant  power;  '*^  and  skilled 
workmen'"  are  readily  lent  for  the  service  of  the  court,  who 
adorn  or  build  the  temples  and  the  royal  residences,  and 
transplant  the  luxiuies  and  refinements  of  their  several  states 
to  the  imperial  capital.  But  no  sooner  does  any  imtoward 
event  occur,  as  a  disastrous  expedition,  a  foreign  attack,  a 
domestic  conspiracy,  or  even  an  untimely  and  unexpected 
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death  of  the  reigning  prince,  than  the  inherent  weakness  of  this 
sort  of  government  at  once  displays  itself— the  whole  fabric  of  . 
the  empire  falls  asunder — each  kingdom  re-asserts  its  inde- 
pendence—tribute ceases  to  be  paid — and  the  mistress  of  a 
hundred  states  suddenly  finds  herself  thrust  back  into  her 
primitive  condition,  stripped  of  the  dominion  which  has  been 
her  strength,  and  thrown  entirely  upon  her  own  resources. 
Then  the  whole  task  of  reconstruction  has  to  be  commenced 
anew — one  by  one  the  rebel  countries  are  overrun,  and  the 
rebel  monarchs  chastised— tribute  is  re-imposed,  submission 
enforced,  and  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  empire  has  per- 
haps recovered  itself.  Progress  is  of  course  slow  and  imcer- 
tain,  where  the  empire  has  continually  to  be  built  up  again 
from  its  foundations,  and  where  at  any  time  a  day  may  imdo 
the  work  which  it  has  taken  centuries  to  accomplish. 

To  discourage  and  check  the  chronic  disease  of  rebellion,  re- 
course is  had  to  severe  remedies,  which  diminish  the  danger 
to  the  central  power,  at  the  cost  of  extreme  misery  and  often 
ahnost  entire  ruin  to  the  subject  kingdoms.  Not  only  are  the 
lands  wasted,  the  flocks  and  herds  carried  off,™  the  towns  pil- 
laged and  burnt,  or  in  some  cases  razed  to  the  ground,  the 
rebel  king  deposed  and  his  crown  transferred  to  another,  the 
people  punished  by  the  execution  of  hundreds  or  thousands,  ^"^ 
as  well  as  by  an  augmentation  of  the  tribute  money ;  ^^  but 
sometimes  wholesale  deportation  of  the  inhabitants  is  prac- 
tised, tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  being  carried  away  cap- 
tive by  the  conquerors,™  and  either  employed  in  servile  labor 
at  the  capital,™  or  settled  as  colonists  in  a  distant  province. 
With  this  practice  the  history  of  the  Jews,  in  which  it  forms 
so  prominent  a  feature,  has  made  us  familiar.  It  seems  tq 
have  been  known  to  the  Assyrians  from  very  early  times,™ 
and  to  have  become  by  degrees  a  sort  of  settled  principle  in 
their  government.  In  the  most  flourishing  period  of  their 
dominion— the  reigns  of  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar-had- 
don— it  prevailed  most  widely,  and  was  carried  to  the  great- 
est extent.  Chaldseans  were  transported  into  Armenia,'"  Jews 
and  Israelites  into  Assyria  and  Media,™  Arabians,  Babylonians, 
Susianians,  and  Persians  into  Palestine  ™— the  most  distant 
portions  of  the  empire  changed  inhabitants,  and  no  sooner  did 
a  people  become  troublesome  from  its  patriotism  and  love  of 
independence,  than  it  was  weakened  by  dispersion,  and  its 
spirit  subdued  by  a  severance  of  all  its  local  associations. 
Thus  rebellion  was  in  some  measure  kept  down,  and  the  posi- 
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tion  of  the  central  or  sovereign  state  was  rendered  so  far  more 
secure;  but  this  comparative  security  was  gained  by  a  great 
sacrifice  of  strength,  and  when  foreign  invasion  came,  the 
subject  kingdoms,  weakened  at  once  and  alienated  by  the 
treatment  which  they  had  received,  were  foimd  to  have 
neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  give  any  effectual  aid  to 
their  enslaver.'^®* 

Such,  in  its  broad  and  general  outlines,  was  the  empire  of  the 
Assyrians.  It  embodied  the  earliest,  simplest,  and  most  crude 
conception  which  the  human  mind  forms  of  a  widely  extended 
dominion.  It  was  a  **  kingdom-empire,"  like  the  empires  of 
Solomon,  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  Chedor-laomer,^*^  and  proba- 
bly of  Qyazares,  and  it  the  best  specimen  of  itsclsuss,  being  the 
largest,  the  longest  in  duration,  and  the  best  known  of  all  such 
governments  that  has  existed.  It  exhibits  in  a  marked  way 
both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  this  class  of  monarchies — 
their  strength  in  the  extraordinary  magnificence,  grandeur, 
wealth,  and  refinement  of  the  capital ;  their  weakness  in  the 
impoverishment,  the  exhaustion,  and  the  consequent  disaffec- 
tion of  the  subject  states.  Ever  falling  to  pieces,  it  was  per- 
petually reconstructed  by  the  genius  and  prowess  of  along  suc- 
cession of  warrior  princes,  seconded  by  the  skill  and  bravery 
of  the  people.  Fortunate  in  possessing  for  a  longtime  no  very 
I)owerful  neighbor,^**  it  found  httle  difficulty  in  extending  it- 
self throughout  regions  divided  and  subdivided  among  hun- 
dreds of  petty  chiefs,  ^^^  incapable  of  imion,  and  singly  quite 
unable  to  contend  with  the  forces  of  a  large  and  populous 
country.  Frequently  endangered  by  revolts,  yet  always  tri- 
umphing over  them,  it  maintained  itself  for  five  centuries, 
gradually  advancing  its  infiuence,  and  was  only  overthrown 
after  a  fierce  struggle  by  a  new  kingdom '®  formed  upon  its 
borders,  which,  taking  advantage  of  a  time  of  exhaustion,  and 
leagued  with  the  most  powerful  of  the  subject  states,  was 
enabled  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  long-dominant 
people. 

In  the  curt  and  dry  records  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  while 
the  broad  outlines  of  the  government  are  well  marked,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  those  nicer  shades  of  system  and  treat- 
ment which  no  doubt  existed,  and  in  which  the  empire  of  the 
Assyrians  differed  probably  from  others  of  the  same  type. 
One  or  two  such  points,  however,  may  perhaps  be  made  out. 
In  the  first  place,  though  religious  uniformity  is  certainly  not 
the  law  of  the  empire,  yet  a  religious  character  appears  in 
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many  of  the  wars,^  and  attempts  at  any  rate  seem  to  be  made 
to  diffuse  everywhere  a  knowledge  and  recognition  of  the  gods 
of  Assyria.  Nothing  is  more  universal  than  the  practice  of 
setting  up  in  the  subject  countries  '*  the  laws  of  Asshur  "  or 
*  *  altars  to  the  Great  Gods. "  In  some  instances  not  only  altars 
but  temples  are  erected,  and  priests  are  left  to  superintend  the 
worship  and  secure  its  being  properly  conducted.  The  history 
of  Judaea  is,  however,  enough  to  show  that  the  continuancfe  of 
the  national  worship  was  at  least  tolerated,  though  some  for- 
mal acknowledgment  of  the  presiding  deities  of  Assyria  on  the 
part  of  the  subject  nations  may  not  improbably  have  been  re- 
quired in  most  cases.  ^  ^ 

Secondly,  there  is  an  indication  that  in  certain  countries 
inmiediately  bordering  on  Assyria  endeavors  were  made  from 
time  to  time  to  centralize  and  consolidate  the  empire,  by  sub- 
stituting, on  fit  occasions,  for  the  native  chiefs,  Assyrian  of- 
ficers as  governors.  The  persons  "appointed  are  of  two  classes 
— *  *  collectora  "  and  *  *  treasurers. "  Their  special  business  is,  of 
course,  as  their  names  imply,  to  gather  in  the  tribute  due  to  the 
Great  King,  and  secure  its  safe  transmission  to  the  capital; 
but  they  seem  to  have  been,  at  least  in  some  instances,  en- 
trusted with  the  civil  government  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts.^ It  does  not  appear  that  this  system  was  ever  ex- 
tended very  far,  Lebanon  on  the  west,  and  Mount  Zagros  on 
the  east,  may  be  regarded  as  the  extreme  limits  of  the  central- 
ized Assyria.  Armenia,  Media,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  most  of 
Phoenicia,'"  Palestine,  Philistia,  retained  to  the  last  their 
native  monarchs;  and  thus  Assyria,  despite  the  feature  here 
noticed,  kept  upon  the  whole  her  character  of  a  "kingdom- 
empire." 

The  civilization  of  the  Assyrians  is  a  large  subject,  on  which 
former  chapters  of  this  work  have,  it  is  hoped,  thrown  some 
light,  and  upon  which  only  a  very  few  remarks  will  be  here  of- 
fered by  way  of  recapitulation.  Deriving  originally  letters  and 
the  elements  of  learning  from  Babylonia,  the  Assyrians  appear 
to  have  been  content  with  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  and 
neither  in  literature  nor  in  science  to  have  progressed  much 
beyond  their  instructors.  The  heavy  incubus  of  a  dead  lan- 
gu£ige  "^  lay  upon  all  those  who  desired  to  devote  themselves 
to  scientific  pursuits ;  and,  owing  to  this,  knowledge  tended  to 
become  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  learned  or  perhaps  a 
priest  class,  which  did  not  aim  at  progress,  but  was  satisfied 
to  hand  on  the  traditions  of  former  ages.    To  understand  the 
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genius  of  the  Assyrian  people  we  must  look  to  their  art  and 
their  manufactures.  These  are  in  the  main  probably  of  native 
growth ;  and  from  them  we  may  best  gather  an  impression  of 
the  national  character.  They  show  us  a  patient,  laborious, 
pains-taMng  people,  with  more  appreciation  of  the  useful  than 
the  ornamental,  and  of  the  actual  than  the  ideal.  Architecture, 
the  only  one  of  the  fine  arts  which  is  essentially  useful,  forms 
their  chief  glory;  sculpture,  and  still  more  painting,  are  sub- 
sidiary to  it.  Again,  it  is  the  most  useful  edifice— the  palace 
or  house — ^whereon  attention  is  concentrated— the  temple 
and  the  tomb,  the  interest  attaching  to  which  is  ideal  and 
spiritual,  are  secondary,  and  appear  (so  far  as  they  appear  at 
all)  simply  as  appendages  of  the  palace.  In  the  sculpture  it  is 
the  actual— the  historically  true — ^which  the  artist  strives  to 
represent.  Unless  in  the  case  of  a  few  mythic  figures  connoted 
with  the  rehgion  of  the  country,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Assyr- 
ian bas-reliefs  which  is  not  imitated  from  nature.  The  imita- 
tion is  always  laborious,  and  often  most  accurate  and  exact. 
The  laws  of  representation,  as  we  understand  them,  are  some- 
times departed  from,  but  it  is  always  to  impress  the  spectator 
with  ideas  in  accordance  with  truth.  Thus  the  colossal  bulls 
and  lions  have  five  legs,  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  seen 
from  every  point  of  view  with  four ;  the  ladders  are  placed 
edgeways  against  the  walls  of  besieged  towns,  but  it  is  to  show 
that  they  are  ladders,  and  not  mere  poles ;  walls  of  cities  are 
made  disproportionately  small,  but  it  is  done,  like  Raphael's 
boat,  to  bring  them  within  the  picture,  which  would  otherwise 
be  a  less  complete  representation  of  the  actual  fact.  The 
careful  finish,  the  minute  detail,  the  elaboration  of  every  hair 
in  a  beard,  and  every  stitch  in  the  embroidery  of  a  dress,  re- 
minds us  of  the  Dutch  school  of  painting,  and  illustrates 
strongly  the  spirit  of  faithfulness  and  honesty  which  pervades 
the  sculptures,  and  gives  them  so  great  a  portion  of  their  value. 
In  conception,  in  grace,  in  freedom  and  correctness  of  outline, 
they  fall  undoubtedly  far  behind  the  inimitable  productions  of 
the  Greeks;  but  they  have  a  grandeur  and  a  dignity,  a  bold- 
ness, a  strength,  and  an  appearance  of  life,  which  render 
them  even  intrinsically  valuable  as  works  of  art,  and,  consid* 
ering  the  time  at  which  they  were  produced,  must  excite  our 
surprise  and  admiration.  Art,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  existed 
previously  only  in  the  stiff  and  lifeless  conventionalism  of  the 
Egyptians.  It  belonged  to  Assyria  to  confine  the  conventionrJ 
to  religion,  and  to  apply  art  to  the  vivid  representation  of  the 
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highest  scenes  of  human  life.  War  in  all  its  forms— thenxiarch, 
the  battle,  the  pursuit,  the  siege  of  towns,  the  passage  of  rivers 
and  marshes,  the  submission  and  treatment  of  captives,  and 
the  **  mimic  war  "  of  hunting-— the  chase  of  the  lion,  the  stag, 
the  antelope,  the  wild  bull,  and  the  wild  ass,  are  the  chief  sub- 
jects treated  by  the  Assyrian  sculptors;  and  in  these  the  con- 
ventional is  discarded;  fresh  scenes,  new  groupings,  bold  and 
strange  attitudes  perpetually  appear,  cmd  in  the  animal  repre- 
sentations especially  there  is  a  continual  advance,  the  latest  be- 
ing the  most  spirited,  the  most  varied,  and  the  most  true  to 
nature,  though  perhaps  lacking  somewhat  of  the  majesty  and 
grandeur  of  the  earlier.  With  no  attempt  to  idealize  or  go  be- 
yond nature,  there  is  a  growing  power  of  depicting  things 
as  they  are — an  increased  grace  and  dehcacy  of  execution, 
showing  that  Assyrian  art  was  progressive,  not  stationary,  and 
giving  a  promise  of  still  higher  excellence,  had  circumstances 
permitted  its  development. 

The  art  of  Assyria  has  every  appearance  of  thorough  and 
entire  nationality;  but  it  is  impossible  to  feel  sure  that  her 
manufactures  were  in  the  same  sense  absolutely  her  own. 
The  practice  of  borrowing  skilled  workmen  from  the  con- 
quered states  would  introduce  into  Nineveh  and  the  other 
royal  cities  the  fabrics  of  every  region  which  acknowledged 
the  Assyrian  sway ;  and  plimder ,  tribute,  and  conmierce  would 
unite  to  enrich  them  with  the  choicest  products  of  all  civil* 
ized  countries.  Still,  judging  by  the  analogy  of  modem  times, 
it  seems  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  the  man- 
ufactured goods  consumed  in  the  country  would  be  of  home 
growth.  Hence  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  vases,  jars, 
bronzes,  glass  bottles,  carved  ornaments  in  ivory  and  mother- 
of-pearl,  engraved  gems,  bells,  dishes,  earrings,  arms,  working 
implements,  etc.,  which  have  been  found  at  Nimrud,  Elhorsa- 
bad,  and  Koyunjik,  are  mainly  the  handiwork  of  the  Assyr- 
ians. It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  rich  garments  repre- 
sented as  worn  by  the  kings  and  others  were  the  product  of 
Babylon,"*  always  famous  for  its  tissues;  but  even  this  is  un- 
certain ;  and  they  are  perhaps  as  hkely  to  have  been  of  home 
manufacture.  At  any  rate  the  bulk  of  the  ornaments,  uten- 
sils, etc.,  may  be  regarded  as  native  products.  They  are  al- 
most invariably  of  elegant  form,  and  indicate  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  metallurgy  and  other  arts,"*  as  well  as  a  refined 
taste.  Among  them  are  some  which  anticipate  inventions 
believed  till  lately  to  have  been  modem.    Transparent  glass 
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(which,  however,  was  known  also  in  ancient  Egypt)  is  one  of 
these ;  "•  but  the  most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  lens  "^  discov- 
ered at  Nimrud,  of  the  use  of  which  as  a  magnifying  agent 
there  is  abundant  proof. ''^  If  it  be  borne  in  mind,  in  addition 
to  all  this,  that  the  buildings  of  the  Assyrians  show  them  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  principle  of  the  arch,  that 
they  constructed  tunnels,  aqueducts,  and  drains,  that  they 
knew  the  use  of  the  pulley,  the  lever,  and  the  roller,  that  they 
understood  the  arts  of  inlaying,  enamelling,  and  overlaying 
with  metals,  and  that  they  cut  gems  with  the  greatest  skill 
and  finish,  it  will  be  apparent  that  their  civilization  equalled 
that  of  almost  any  ancient  country,  and  that  it  did  not  fall  im- 
measurably behind  the  boasted  achievements  of  the  modems. 
With  much  that  was  barbaric  still  attaching  to  them,  with  a 
rude  and  inartificial  government,  savage  passions,  a  debasing 
religion,  and  a  general  tendency  to  materialism,  they  were, 
towards  the  close  of  their  empire,  in  all  the  ordinary  arts  and 
appliances  of  life,  very  nearly  on  a  par  with  ourselves ;  and  thus 
their  history  furnishes  a  warning — which  the  records  of  na- 
tions constantly  repeat— that  the  greatest  material  prosperity 
may  co-exist  with  the  decline— and  herald  the  downfall— of  a 
kingdom 
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A. 

or  THE  MEANINGS  OF  THE  ASSYRIAN  ROYAL  NAMES. 

Ths  names  of  the  Assyrians,  like  those  of  the  Hebrews,  seem 
to  have  been  invariably  significant.  Each  name  is  a  sentence, 
fully  or  elliptically  expressed,  and  consists  consequently  of  at 
least  two  elements.  This  number  is  frequently — indeed,  com- 
monly—increased to  three,  which  are  usually  a  noun  in  the 
nominative  case,  a  verb  active  agreeing  with  it,  and  a  noun  in 
the  objective  or  accusative  case  governed  by  the  verb.  The 
genius  of  the  language  requires  that  in  names  of  this  kind  the 
nominative  case  should  invariably  be  placed  first;  but  there 
is  no  fixed  rule  aA  to  the  order  of  the  two  other  words;  the 
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verb  may  be  either  preceded  or  followed  by  the  accusative. 
The  number  of  elements  in  an  Assyrian  name  amounts  in  rare 
cases  to  four,  a  maximimi  reached  by  some  Hebrew  names,  as 
Maher-ehalal-hash-baz.^  Only  one  or  two  of  the  royal  names 
comes  imder  this  category.  No  Assyrian  name  exceeds  the 
number  of  four  elements.* 

An  example  of  the  simplest  form  of  name  is  Sar-gon,  or  Sar- 
gina^  ''the  established  king,'*  i.e.  "  (lam)  the  established  king." 
The  roots  are  Sar,  or  in  the  full  nominative,  aarru^  the  com- 
mon word  for  "king"  (compare  Heb.  ifcr,  rru^,  etc.,),  and  kin 
(or  gin)y^  **to  establish,"  a  root  akin  to  the  Hebrew  p3. 

A  name  equally  simple  is  Buzur-Asshxir,  which  means  either 
"  Afishur  is  a  stronghold, "  or  '  *  Asshur  is  a,  treasure ; "  buzur  be- 
ing the  Assyrian  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  I2f3,  which  has  this 
double  signification.  (See  (j^esen.  *  *  Lex. "  p.  155.)  A  third  name 
of  the  same  simple  form  is  Saul-mugina  (Sammughes),  which 
probably  means  '*  Saiil  (is)  the  estabHsher,"  mugina  being  the 
participial  form  of  the  same  verb  which  occurs  in  Sar-^»'na  or 
Sargon.* 

There  is  another  common  form  of  Assyrian  name  consisting 
of  two  elements,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  name  of  a  god,  while 
the  former  is  either  shamaa  or  ahainsi  (Heb.  tD0)y  the  common 
word  for  "servant,"  or  else  a  term  significative  of  worship, 
adoration,  reverence,  or  the  like.  Of  the  former  kind,  there 
is  but  one  royal  name,  viz. ,  Shamas- Vul,  *  *  the  servant  of  Vul, " 
a  name  exactly  resembling  in  its  formation  the  Phoenician 
Abdistartus,  the  Hebrew  Obadiah,  Abdiel,  etc.,  and  the  Arabic 
Abdallah.*  Of  the  latter  kind  are  the  two  royal  names,  Tig- 
lathi-Nin  ^nd  Mutaggil-Nebo.  Tiglathi-Nin  is  from  tiglat  or 
tiklaty  "adoration,  reverence"  (comp.  Chald.  S^n,  "to  trust 
in"),  and  Nin  or  Ninip,  the  Assyrian  Hercules.  The  meaning 
is  "  Adoratio  (sit)  Herculi "— "  Let  worship  (be  given  to)  Her- 
cules." MutaggQ-Nebo  is  "confiding  in"  or  "worshipping 
Nebo  ^^--mutaggil  being  from  the  same  root  a9  tiglat,  but  the 
participle,  instead  of  the  abstract  substantive.  A  name  very 
similar  in  its  construction  is  that  of  the  Caliph  Motawakkil 
Billah.« 

With  these  names  compounded  of  two  elemcDts  it  will  be 
convenient  to  place  one  which  is  compounded  of  three,  viz. , 
Tiglath-Pileser,  or  Tiglat-pal-zira.  This  name  has  exactly 
the  same  meaning  as  Tiglathi-Nin — "  Be  worship  given  to  Her- 
cules;"  the  only  difference  being  that  Nin  or  Hercules  is  here 
designated  by  a  favorite  epithet,  PcU-ziray  instead  of  by  aijy 
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of  his  proper  names.  In  Pal-zira,  the  first  element  is  mi- 
doubtedly  paZ,  **  a  son ; "  the  other  element  is  obscure ;  ^  all  that 
we  know  of  it  is  that  Nin  was  called  **  the  son  of  Zira,^^  appar- 
ently because  he  had  a  temple  at  Calah  which  was  called  Bit- 
Zira,  or  **  the  house  of  Zira,^^  *  M.  Oppert  believes  Zira  to  be 
''  the  Zodiac;  ''>  but  there  seem  to  be  no  grounds  for  this  iden- 
tification. 

Names  of  the  common  threefold  type  are  Asshur-iddin-akhi, 
Asshur-izir-pal,^  Sin-akhi-irib  (Sennacherib),  Asshur-akh-id- 
dina  (Esar-haddon),  and  Asshur-bani-pal.  Asshur-idden-akhi 
is  **  AjBshur  has  given  brothers,  "icWin  being  the  third  person 
singular  of  nadan^  "to  give "  (comp.  Heb.  |ni),  and  dkhi  being 
the  plural  of  dkhu,  **  a  brother  '*  (comp.  Heb.  Ti«<).  Asshur-izir- 
pal  is  **  Asshur  protects  (my)  son,"  izir  (for  inzir)  being  derived 
from  a  root  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  lya,  "  to  protect,"  and 
pcd  being  (as  already  explained")  the  Assyrian  equivalent  for 
the  Hebrew  p  and  the  Syriac  bar,  "a  son."  The  meaning 
of  Sin-akhi-irib  (Sennacherib)  is  **Sin  (the  Moon)  has  multi- 
plied brethren,"  irib  being  from  raba  (Heb.  nan),  **  to  augment, 
multiply."  Asshur-akh-iddina  is  **  Asshur  has  given  a 
brother,"  from  roots  already  explained;  and  Asshur-bani-pal 
is  ** Asshur  has  formed  a  son,"  from  Asshur y  bant,  and  pal; 
bant  being  the  participle  of  bana,  **  to  form,  make  "  (comp. 
Heb.  rU3). 

Other  tri-elemental  names  are  Asshur-ris-ilim,  Bel-kudur 
uzur,  Asshur-bil-kala,  Nin-paJa-zira,  and  Bel-sumili-kapi. 
Asshur-ris-ilim  either  signifies  **  Asshur  (is)  the  head  of  the 
gods,"  from  Asshur,  ris,  which  is  equivalent  to  Heb.  tVT), 
**head,"  and  ilim,  the  plural  of  il  or  el,  "god;  '*  or  perhaps  it 
may  mean  "Asshur  (is)  high-headed,"  from  Asshur,  ris,  and 
elam^  "high,"  rts-e/m  being  equivalent  to  the  sir-buland  of 
the  modem  Persians."  Bel-kudur-uzur  means  "Bel  protects 
my  seed,"  or  "Bel  protects  the  youth,"  as  will  be  explained  in 
the  next  volume  under  Nebuchadnezzar.  Asshmr-bil-kala 
means  probably  "Asshur  (is)  lord  altogether,"  from  Asshur, 
bil,  "a  lord"  (Heb.  ^3f3),  and  kala,  "wholly;"  a  form  con- 
nected with  the  Hebrew  hD  or  hD  "all,"  Nin-pala-zira  is  of 
course  *  *  Nin  (Hercules)  is  the  son  of  Zira, "  as  already  explained 
under  Tiglath-Pileser."  Bel-sumili-kapi  is  conjectured  to  be 
"Bel  of  the  left  hand,""  or  "Bel  (is)  left  handed,"  from  Bel, 
sumilu,  an  equivalent  of  ^Hofcr,  "the  left,"  and  kapu  (=3), 
"a  hand." 
Only  two  Assyrian  names  appear  to  be  compoimded  of 
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four  elements.^  These  are  the  first  and  last  of  our  list, 
Asshur-bil-nisi-su,  and  the  king  commonly  called  Asshur-emid- 
ilin,  whose  complete  name  was  (it  is  thought)  Asshur-emid- 
ili-kin,  or  possibly  Asshur-kinat-ili-kain.  The  last  king's  name 
is  thought  to  mean  **  Asshur  is  the  establisher  of  the  power  of 
the  gods  " — the  second  element,  which  is  sometimes  written  as 
emid  (comp.  IDY),  sometimes  as  niriky  being  translated  in  a 
vocabulary  by  Jcinatf  **  power,"  while  the  last  element  (which 
is  omitted  on  the  monarch's  bricks)  is  of  course  from  kin  (the 
equivalent  of  jD),  which  has  been  explained  under  Sargon. 
The  name  of  the  other  monarch  presents  no  difficulty.  Asshur- 
bil-nisi-su  means  **  Asshur  (is)  the  lord  of  his  people,"  from  bit 
or  bilu,  "lord,"  nw,  "a  man"  (comp.  Heb.  KfUK),  and^u,  "his" 
(=  Heb.  <). 

To  these  names  of  monarchs  may  be  added  one  or  two  names 
oftprinces,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  Assyrians, 
or  elsewhere;  as  Asshur-danin-pal,  the  eldest  son  of  the  great 
Shalmaneser,  and  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer,  sons  of  Sen- 
nacherib. Asshur-danin-pal  seems  to  be  "  Asshur  strengthens 
a  son,"  from  A^shur^  pcU^  and  danin,  which  has  the  force  of 
"strengthening"  in  Assyrian.^*  Adrammelech  has  been 
explained  as  decus  regis,  "the  king's  glory ;"^^  but  it  would 
be  more  consonant  with  the  prepositional  character  of  the 
names  generally  to  translate  it  "the  king  (is)  glorious,"  from 
adir  (TTK  or  Ti«),  "great,  glorious,"  and  melek  fiSn),  "a 
king."  Or  Adrammelech  may  be  from  ediru  (comp.  "naf;,  a 
common  Assyrian  word  meaning  "  the  arranger"  and  melek, 
and  may  signify  "the  king  arranges,"  or  "the  king  is  the 
arranger. "  "  Sharezer,  if  that  be  the  true  reading,  would  seem 
to  be  "  the  king  protects,"  from  sar  or  aarruy  "  a  king  "  (as  in 
Sargon),  and  a  form,  tzir,  from  nazar  or  natsaVj^^  "  to  guard, 
protect."  The  Armenian  equivalent,  however,  for  this  name, 
San-asar,  may  be  the  proper  form;  and  this  would  apparently 
be  "  The  Moon  (Sin)  protects." 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  this  entire  catalogue  of 
names  than  their  predominantly  religious  character.  Of  the 
thirty-nine  kings  and  princes  which  the  Assyrian  lists  furnish, 
the  names  of  no  fewer  than  thirty-one  contain,  as  one  element, 
either  the  name  or  the  designation  of  a  god.  Of  the  remaining 
eight,  five  have  doubtful  neines,^^  so  that  there  remain  three 
only  whose  names  are  known  to  be  purely  of  a  secular 
character.^  Thirteen  names,  one  of  which  was  borne  by  two 
kings,  contain  the  element  Asshur;  three,  two  of  which  occur 
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twice,  contain  the  element  Nin;^  two,  one  of  which  wafi  in 
such  favor  as  to  occur  four  times,  ^  contain  the  element  Vul; 
three  contain  the  element  Bel ;  one  the  element  Nebo ;  and  one 
the  element  Sin.^  The  names  occasionally  express  mere  facts 
of  the  mythology,  as  Nin-pala-zira,  *'Nin  (is)  the  son  of  Zira," 
Bel-sumili-kapi,  "Bel  (is)  left-handed,"  and  the  like.  More 
often  the  fact  enunciated  is  one  in  which  the  glorification  of 
the  deity  is  involved;  as,  Asshur-bil-nisi-su,  **  Asshur  (is)  the 
lord  of  his  people ; "  Buzur-Asshur,  **  a  stronghold  (is)  Asshur ; " 
Asshm'-bil-kala,  **  Asshur  (is)  lord  altogether."  Frequently 
the  name  seems  to  imply  some  special  thankfulness  to  a  par- 
ticular god  for  the  particular  child  in  question,  who  is  viewed 
as  having  been  his  gift,  in  answer  to  a  vow  or  to  prayer.  Of 
this  kind  are  Asshur-akh-iddina  (Esar-haddon),  Sin-akhi-irib 
(Sennacherib),  Asshur-bani-pal,  etc. ;  where  the  god  named 
seems  to  be  thanked  for  the  child  whom  he  has  caused  to  be 
born.  Such  names  as  Tiglathi-Nin,  Tiglath-Pileser,  express 
this  feeling  even  more  strongly,  being  actual  ascriptions  of 
praise  by  the  grateful  parent  to  the  deity  whom  he  regards  as 
his  benefaxjtor.  In  a  few  of  the  names,  as  Mutaggil-Nebo  and 
Shamas-Iva,  the  religious  sentiment  takes  a  different  turn. 
Instead  of  the  parent  merely  expressing  his  own  feelings  of 
gratitude  towards  this  or  that  god,  he  dedicates  in  a  way  his 
son  to  him,  assigning  to  him  an  appellation  which  he  is  to 
verify  in  his  after-life  by  a  special  devotion  to  the  deity  of 
whom  in  his  very  name  he  professes  himself  the  "  servant " 
or  the  "worshipper." 


SUItvf  Ankur-iduni^,  lTitliJll«i.iD  Intti. 


Plate,  CXLVI.  f.g.  1 
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B. 

TABULAB  VIEW  OF    THE    NAMES  ASSIGNED  TO  THE  ASSTBIAN   KINGS 
AT  DIFFEBENT  TIMES  AND  BY  DIFFBBENT  WBITEBS. 


Sir  H.  Rawlinaon 
inl8»0. 

O.  flmith  In  1870. 

Dr.  Hincks. 

M.  Oppert  in  1809.* 

Bel-Bumili-kapi  ? 
Asshur-bilu-iusi-su 

Bel-kat-irassu. 

Asur-bel-nJsi-sa. 

Buzur-ABBhur 

Busur-Asur 

Asshur-upaUit 

Asur-uballatb 

Bel-luah 

Bilu-nirarK?) 

Bel-likh-khis. 

Pud-U 

Pudi-eL 

Pudi-el. 

Vul-luahLb 

Vul.nlraril.(?) 

Bin-likh-khis  I. 

Sbalma-Baro 

Sallim-manu-uzur  I. 

Divanu-rlBh 

Salman-Aslr  n. 

Tukiilti-Nlnip  I. 
Vul-nlrarllLC?) 

Tuklat-Ninip  I. 
Btai-likfa-kh£  n. 

•       •       •       •        ■ 

•       •        •       •       • 

Nln-pala-ktirsd 

Nin-pala-zara 

Ninlp-pol-isri 

Ninip-habal-asar. 

Anshur-daha^il 

Asahur-dayan  L 
Mutaggil-NabiL 

Assur-dayan 

Asur-dayan. 
MutaUdi-Nabn. 

MutaggU-Nebo 

ABshui'-ris-ilim 

Asshur-ilB-elJin 

•       •        ■       •       ■ 

Asw-ris-isi. 

Tiglath-POeser  I. 

Tukulti-pal-sara  L 
A,48hur-nn-VAla 

Tfklat-pal-isril. 

TukJat-habal-asar  I. 

Asshur-banl-pal  1. 

" 

Sanud-Vul  I. 

Asshur-rabu^amar 

t       •       •       •       • 

ABshuF-muzur 

•       •       •       •       • 

Asfihur-adan-akhi 

Asshux^iddin-cJdii 

Asur-lddin-akhe. 

As8bur>dan-il 

Asshur-davan  II. 
VuI-iiirarlTn.(f) 
Tukulti-Ninip  U. 

Asur-edil-el  I. 

Vul-lush  n. 

•        •        •        •       • 

Bin-likh-khis  III. 

Tlglathi-Ninip 

ShimishBar 

Toklat-Ninipn. 
Asur-nazir-habaL 

Asshur-idanni-pal 
Shalmanu-sar  I. 

Asshur-yuzhur  bal' 
Divanu-Bara 

Sallim-manu-UBur  U. 

Sahnan-asir  ni. 

^hi^m^wh-Vnl 

Saznsi-Yul  11. 
Vul-nlrarlIV.(?) 

Bhamsi-YaT 

Samas-Bin. 
Bin-likh-khis  nr. 

Vul-lush  m. 

SaIlim-zDAnu-U2nir  m. 

Salman-aslr  IV. 

A8shu]>da7aii  III. 

Asur-edil-el  n. 

•       •       •       •       • 

Assbur-nirari(?) 

•       ■        ■       •       • 

Asur-likh-khis. 

Tiglath-Plle8ern.s 

Tukulti-pal-zara  II. 

Tlklat-pal-isrin. 

Tuklat-habal-asa  II. 

Sallim-manu-usur  IV. 

Salman-aslr  V. 

Sargina 

Sar-glnah 

Sar-gina 

Saryu-kin. 

Sexmacherib 

Bennacherlb  1 

Tsln^akhi-irib 

Sin-akhe-irib. 

Esar-haddon 

Esar-haddon  1 

ABshur-akh-idin 

ABur«kh-iddin. 

Afishur-banl-pal 
Ansur-emltrilf 

Asshur-bani-pal 
Asshur-emit-llin 

A68huj>idanna-bal 

Asur-bani-hat$aL 

Asur-edil-el  TTT. 

a  In  this  list  I  have  taken  the  forms  of  the  names  either  from  M.  Oppert's  own 
article  in  the  Revue  arcMologique  for  1860,  or  from  the  "  Manuel  d*HJstoire  ancienne 
de  rOrient  *'  of  his  disciple,  M.  Frangois  Lenormant  (5th  ed.  1880). 

b  'Diis  name  is  composed  of  three  elements,  all  of  which  are  doubtfuL  The  flrst  is 
the  god  of  the  atmosphere,  who  has  been  called  Vul,  Iva,  Tav,  Yam,  Yem,  Ao.  Bin, 
and  XT  or  Hu.  The  second  element  has  been  read  as  Itfcfc,  zala^  and  erim;  the  third  as 
gdb^  khtui^  and  pathir.    Both  of  them  are  most  uncertain. 

0  Or  Shalma-ris.  Thisnamewasoriginally  thought  to  be  different  from  that  of  the 
Black-Obelisk  Idng,  but  is  now  regarded  as  a  mere  variant,  and  as  equivalent  to  the 
Scriptural  Shalmaneser.  The  last  element  is  the  same  word  as  the  name  of  the  As- 
syrian Hercules,  who  has  been  called  Bar,  Nin  or  Ninip.  and  Ussiu*,  and  who  possibly 
bore  all  these  appeUations.  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  originally  called  this  king  Temenbar. 
( '*  Oommentiuy,^  p.  fSSt.) 

d  Or  Nin-palarciro.    (Bawllnson's  "  Herodotus,"  Ist  edition.) 

e  The  middle  element  of  this  name  was  thought  to  represent  the  root  "to  give," 
and  to  have  the  power  of  iddin  or  idanni;  but  a  variant  reading  in  the  reoenuy  dis- 
covered Canon  employs  the  phonetic  complement  of  ir,  thus  showing  that  the  root 

must  be  the  one  ordinarily  represented  bv  the  character,  namely  *13f^,  **  to  protect," 
which  will  form  naxir  in  the  Benonl,  and  izir  (for  inzir)  in  the  third  person  of  the 
aorist 

f  Originally  Dr.  Hincks  called  this  monarch  Asahur-ofc^bal  (Layard's  "  Nln.  and 
Bab."  p.  6160  Hr.  Fox  Talbot  stOl  prefers  this  reading.  ("Athenseom,"  No.  1880. 
p.  120.) 

8  This,  of  oourse,  is  following  the  Bebiew  literation.  The  Afi^yrian  is  read  aa  Tu- 
kutti-pal^zara. 

h  Or,  mote  fuQy,  Sarru-oina. 

1  The  Assyrian  names  oFSeimacherIb  and  Eiar-haddon,  according  to  Mr.  Q.  Smith, 
wero  f:in-akiii-Arfoa'and  Asshiusakh-iddina. 
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1  Humboldt. "  Aspects  ot  Nature,"  toL  L 
pp.  77,  78,  E.  T. 

*  Even  the  title  of  Bhinar,  the  earliest 
known  name  of  the  region  (Gen.  xi  2),  may 
be  no  exception;  for  It  is  perhaps  dertvea 
from  the  Hebrew  |32»,  •*two,"  and  or  or 

nahr  (Heb.  nnj)*  "  *  river."    The  form  or 

belongs  to  the  early  Scythic  or  Cushite 
Babylonian,  and  is  found  in  the  Ar-mal- 
char  of  PUnyC'H.  N."tL  96),  and  the  Ar- 
macles  of  Abydenus^-terms  uised  to  desig- 
nate the  NahT'mialeha  {Bayal  Biver)  of 
other  authors.  (See  the  "  Fragmenta  His- 
toricorum  GraBCormn,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  288. 284.) 
s  Herodotus,  ii.  5.  Sir  Gardner  WtUdn- 
son  observes  that  Herodotus  is  mistaken 
in  this  instance.  The  Nile  never  emptied 
itself  into  a  gulf,  but  from  the  first  laid  its 
deposits  on  nx>und  ah-eady  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  (See  the 
author*s  *'  Herodotus,"  vol.  ii.  p.  6,  note  *.) 

*  Loftus's  ''Chaldasa  and  Susiana,"  p. 


»  See  Stiabo,  xvl.  l,  S  6;  Pliny,  »*H.  N." 
vi.  28;  Ptolemy,  v.  20;  Beros.  ap.  SynoeH 
pp.  28, 29. 

•  See  text,  pp.  10, 11,  etc. 

'  Boss  came  to  the  end  of  the  alluvimn 
and  the  commencement  of  the  secondary 
formations  in  lat.  84®,  long.  449.  C'  Journal 
of  Geosraphical  Society,^'  vol.  ix.  p.  440.) 
SmUiarrr  Captain  Lynch  found  the  bed  of 
the  Tigris  change  from  pebbles  to  mere  al- 
luvium near  Khan  Tholiyeh,  a  little  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Adhem.  (lb.  p. 
478.)  For  the  point  where  the  Euphrates 
enters  on  the  alluvium,  see  Fraeers  "  As- 
syria and  Mesopotamia,"  p.  87. 

•  Loftus, ''  ChaldsBaand  Susiana,"  p.  288. 

•  Sir  H.  RawUnson,  in  the  ''  Journal  of 
the  Geographical  Society,"  vol.  xxvli.  p. 
186.  The  increase  did  not  escane  the  no- 
tice of  the  andents.  It  is  menooned  and 
exaggerated  by  Pliny,  who  says  that  Cha- 
rax  of  Spasinus  was  originaUy  built  by 
Alexander  the  Great  at  the  distance  of 
little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  shore,  but 
that  in  the  time  of  Juba  the  Mauritanian 
ft  was  50  miles  from  the  sea,  and  in  his 
own  day  120  miles!  ('* HistNat." vl. 27.) 
This  would  give  for  the  first  period  a  rate 
of  increase  exceeding  a  nule  in  seven 
yean,  and  for  the  second  a  rate  of  about 
a  mile  a  year ;  or  for  the  whole  period,  a 
rate  of  a  mile  in  three  and  <me  half  years. 

'0  Loftus,  in  '*  Journal  of  the  Geograph- 
ical Society,"  vol.  xxvL  p.  146. 
n  See  (Eton's  "Fastt  Hellenici,"  voL 


iL  p.  478,  wheretfae  whole  area  of  European 
Greece,  including  Thessaly,  Acamania, 
iBtolla,  Eubcaa,  and  the  other  littoral 
islands,  is  shown  to  be  29,281  mQes. 

1*  See  text,  p.  2. 

>*  Gen.  il.  14,  marginal  rendering. 

>«  See  the  remark  of  Mela:— "Ocd- 
dentem  petit,  nl  Taimis  obbtet.  In  nostra 
maria  Tenturus."    C'  De  Sit  Orb."  iiL  8.) 

**  In  one  fmxt  ot  its  course,  vis.,  from 
Kut-el-Amarah  aX  the  mouth  of  the  Shat- 
el-Hie  to  Huasun  Khan's  fort  50  miles 
lower  down  the  stream,  the  direction  of 
the  Tigris  is  even  north  of  east. 

1*  From  El  Khitr  to  Serut  the  direct  dis- 
tance is  104  miles,  from  Serut  to  Kumah 
110,  and  from  Kumah  to  El  Khlta*  115. 

"  Chesney,  "Euphrates  Expedition," 
vol.  i.  pp.  88  and  40. 

>^  IbicL  voL  L  p  44 

"Ibid.  p.  16.  it  only  attains  thta  width, 
however,  m  the  season  of  the  floods.  Gen- 
erally it  is  at  Diorbekr  about  100  or  120 
yards  wide. 

*^  Loftus,  "  ChaldBsa  and  Sustana."  p.  8. 

*i  Chesney,  '*  Euphrates  Expedition," 
vol.  L  p.  82;  compare  Layard,  ^*  Nineveh 
and  Its  Remains,*^  vol.  IL  ch.  xlii.  p.  92. 

3'  The  Euphrates  steamer,  under  lieu- 
tenant Lyucn,  ascended  the  Tigris  nearly 
to  Ninurud  in  1888;  but  was  stopped  by  an 
artifldal  bund  or  dam  thrown  across  the 
stream  near  that  place.  (Chesney,  vol.  i. 
p.  32.)  The  Nitocri*  in  1846  attempted 
the  ascent,  but  was  miable  to  proceed  far 
above  Tekrit,  from  a  want  ot  sufficient 
power.  ("Nineveh  and  its  Bemain8,"voLL 
ch.  v.p.  180.) 

«»  Chesney,  voL  L  pp.  68-67. 

« Ibid.  p.  88. 

"  Strab.  xi.  12,  S  4;  S 14. 1 2.  etc 

••  Le^ord,  "  Nmeveh  and  Babylon,"  ch. 
xv.  p.  S{.    Compare  ch.  xi.  pp.  »B9, 1770. 

«'' ienophon.  ^*  Anabasis,^  iv.  8k  1 1. 

s"  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  ch. 
iii.  p.  48.  The  BitUs  Chai  at  Til,  Just  above 
the  point  of  confluence,  was  found  bv 
Mr.  Layard  to  be  **  about  equal  in  sise^' 
to  the  united  Myaf arekin  and  Diarbekr 
rivers. 

3*  Loftus,  *'  Chaldffia  and^Susiana,"  p. 


806;  "  Joum.  of  Geograph.  Society,"  V( 
96. 
Euphrates  Expedition,"  voL  L  pp. 


ix.  p.  96. 


50.00. 

>i  Layard,  *'  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  ch. 
T^.  p.  475;  Loftus,  "Chaldeea  and  Susi- 
ana.   p.  46. 

*s  Heeren*s  statement,  which  is  directly 
the  reverse  of  this  (**  Asiatic  Nations,"  vol 
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M.  p.  181,  E.  T.\  is  at  once  false  and  eelf- 
contradictorv.  The  "  deep  bed ' '  and"  bold 
shoreg  *'  of  the  Tisris  are  the  consequence 
of  the  higher  levdf  of  the  plain  in  its  vicin- 
ity. The  fall  of  the  Tlsris  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  Euphrates  in  its  lover 
course,  and  the  stream  cuts  deeper  into 
the  aUuTium,  on  the  principle  of  water 
finding  its  own  level. 

**  Loftus,  p.  44. 

M  Arrian,  "Exped. 
8trab.  zvi.  1,  %%  ii,  12. 


Alex."  vii.  21,  2S; 
The  "lacus  Chal- 


dalcl "  of  PMny  ("*Hl8t  Nat.*'  vl.  27)  refer 
rather  to  the  nuutihes  on  the  Lower  Tigris. 

••  Arrlan,  "Emed.  Alex.**  vil.  7;  Plln. 
"Hi8tNat."1.8.c. 

»«  Arrian,  vlt  21. 

•»  Eei-od.  1. 198. 

»  Lanyard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,*'  p. 
897.  .r     -1    r 

••See  text,  page  9. 

"  Herod,  i.  I7K180. 

"  Ibid.  L  189;  Xen.  "Anab."  ii  4,  f  85. 
The  site  of  Opis  is  probably  marked  by  the 
ruins  at  Khafaji.  OSee  the  remarks  of  Sir 
H.  Bawlinson  in  uie  author's  "  Herod- 
otus," vol.  i.  p.  838,  note  *.) 

««  ffir  H.  RawUnson,  '^Oommrataiy  on 
the  Cuneiform  Discriptions  of  Aseiyria  and 
Babylonia,"  p.  77,  note. 

<>  Loftus,  ^'  Clialdapa  and  Suslana,"  p. 
118.  Som*'  rather  considerable  changes  in 
the  bed  «rihe  Tigris  arc  thought  to  be 
traceable  a  little  below  Samarah.  (See 
"Journal  of  Qeographical  Sodoty,"  vol. 
lx.P.  472.) 

♦fShapur  Dholactuf,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  either  cut  or  reopened  tliis 
catud.  He  is  said  to  have  intended  it  as  a 
defence  against  the  Arabs.  In  Arabian 
geography  it  is  known  as  Khandak  Sahur, 
or  "  8hapin*'8  ditch."  The  present  name  is 
Kerr  eh  Saideh, 

«»Justin,xvlil.8,Sa. 

**  Loftus,  p.  60. 

*''  Ibid.  L  8.  c. 

*'  Gen.  X.  10.  The  sacred  historian  per- 
haps further  represents  the  Assyrians  as 
adopting  the  Babylonian  number  on  their 
eminution  to  the  more  northern  regions: 
— "  Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur, 
and  bullded  Nineveh,  and  tlie  dty  Reho- 
both,  and  Calah,  and  Resen."  (Gen.  x.  11, 
12.) 

*•  In  three  out  of  these  four  cases,  the 
similarity  of  the  name  forms  a  sufficient 
sround  for  the  identification.  In  the 
rourth  case  the  chief  groimd  of  identifica- 
tion is  a  .statement  in  the  Talmud  that 
Nopher  was  the  site  of  the  Cabaeh  of  Nim- 
rod. 

^  Sippara  is  the  Scriptural  Sepharvalm. 
Tte  Hebrew  term  has  a  dual  ending,  be- 
cause ttiere  were  two  Sipparaa,  one  on 
dther  side  of  the  river. 

*^  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  the  "Journal  of 
the  Geographical  Society,"  vol.  xxviL  p. 
i86. 

•*Mr.  Taylor  in  the  "Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xv.  p.  2f».  Sir  H. 
jRawlinson  pmfers  the  derivation  of  Um- 
fitn  '*tho  ai  toiler  of  bitumoa." 


**  Loftus,  *'  Chaldna  and  Susiaaa,"  p. 
128. 

*«  Gen,  xlv.  1. 

«»  Beros.  ap.  Synoell., "  Chronograiihia.** 
p.  89. 

««  ApoUod.  "  Bibliotheca,"  ii.  4, 1 4. 

**  The  T«xx  translators  express  tha  He- 
brew p<  by  Qpix. 

*•  Strab.  xvl.  1,  |  6:  PtoL  ▼.  80,  p.  187. 
See  also  Pliny,  "  Hist  Nat  ''vL^, 

•<»  Loftus,  pp.  10-170. 

•1  La^ard,  '^Nineveh  and  Babylon,*'  ch. 
xxiv.  p.  551.  Boats  smeared  with  bttdmen, 
and  sunilar  to  those  stiU  in  use  in  Lower 
H esoDotamia,  are  said  to  be  occasioDal^ 
found,  beneath  the  solL  in  this  ravine. 

"  Loftus,  p.  101. 

•■  In  the  early  Scythic  or  Cushite  Baby- 
lonian the  name  of  the  city  is  represented 
by  the  same  efaaracters  as  are  used  for  the 
god  Belus,  though  of  ooune  with  a  differ- 
ent determinative  ;  and  it  thus  seems  high- 
ly probaMe  that  we  have  the  vemaoiuar 
pronunciation  of  the  name  in  the  BiX^if 

of  Ptolemy,  which  he  joins  with  pdpatra 

and  ^lyoba  preciaely  aa  the  inscriptions 

are  joined  Borsip,  Nlpur,  and  Cotha,  or 
Tiggaba.  Nipur  is  given  in  the  bilingiiai 
tablets  as  the  Semluc  translation  or  the 
Scythic  Bilu. 

**  See  note  <*  of  this  ohiq;>ter. 

•»  Gen.  X.  10. 

"  Isaiah  x.  9. 

•7  Rich,  "Second  Memoir  on  Babylon," 
p.  82;  Heeren,  "Asiatic  NatlODS," ^^ Ii. 

SI.  172;  Ker  Porter,  "  Travels,"  voL  11.  p. 
79.  See  also  Oppert's  map,  entitled 
"Babylon  Antigua,^^  in  his "ExpMltlon 
sclentiflque  en  loesopotamie,"  Pans,  Qide, 
1858. 

"  Berosus.  "  Fr."  14:  Strab.  xvi.  1,  f  7; 
Justin,  zii.  13;  Steph.  Bye.  ad  roc. 

«•  Rich,  "  Fii'st  Memofr,"  p.  84,  note. 

■'^  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
569.  Mr.  Loftus  sugfipeetsthat  the  remains 
here  are  of  a  later  date.  ("  Chaldsaa  and 
Susiana,"p.85.)  Sir  H.  RawUnson  r^iards 
the  existing  buildings  at  Akkerkui  and 
TT|tmmAm  as  also  Of  the  Parthian  age, 
though  occupying  the  sites  of  earlier 
ChaldfiBan  cities. 

'  >  Hammam  is  thought  to  be  the  Chdaba 
of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (Loftus,  p. 
118);  but  this  identlDcatfon  is  uncertain. 

f  *  See  Fraser's  "  Mesopotamia  and  As- 
syria," pp.  150-165;  Ahisworths  "Re- 
searches m  Mesopotamia,"  p.  127  and  p. 
177;  Ross  and  Lynch,  In  "  Journal  of  Geo- 
graphical Socie^,"  vol.  ix.  pp.  448,  et 
seq.;  I^oftus,  "Chaldna  and  Suslana." 
pawdm:  and  "Journal  of  Geographical 
Socletv."  vol.  xxvl.  pp.  188-144. 

f*  This  district  haa  been  visited  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  but  its  marshy  character  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  explore  at  aU  completely. 

7«  Loftus,  "Chaldsaa  and  Sttftiana,"  pw 
261. 

'*  Ibid.  p.  433. 

»«  See  text,  p.  8. 
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T7  See  tlie  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Aalatic 
Society,"  vol.  xv.  p.  404. 

7«  See  the  elder  Niebufar'R  "  Description 
de  r  Ai«bie,*'  pp.  7, 8. 

»•  See  text,  p.  7. 

M  Dan.  viil.  rf. 

ai  .<£:^chylus,  **PeneB,"  m;  Herodotus, 
T  53. 

'•«  Strabo,  xr.  8,  S 18. 

CHAPTER  n. 

I  Loftus,  "  Chaldtta  and  Suaiana."  p.  9. 
^Oheaney,    **  Euphrates    Expedition," 

▼cd.  i.  p.  IW. 

*  Loftus,  p.  2B0.  This  .traveller  found 
the  tempen&ure  at  Mohanimrah,  in  June, 
1660,  to  rise  often  to  IM^  of  Fahrenheit  in 
the  shade. 

« Ibid.  p.  885. 

»  Loftus,  p.  9,  note. 

•Ibid.  p.  Uli  Layard,  "Nineveh  and 
Babylon,'^p.  646. 

V  Loftus.  pp.  81,  83. 

"  Layaixi,  ^Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  1.  a. 
o.;  Loftus,  ''ChaldsM  and  Susiana,"  p. 
73;  Fraser,  ''Travels,''  vol.  ii.  pp.  37  and 

*  Mr.  Loftus  tells  us  that  he  has  seen 
this  effect  of  the  cold. 

i<>  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  the  author's 
*'  Herodotus,"  voL  i.  p.  SSL  note  »;  Rich, 
*' First  Memoir,"  p.  18:    ChesneF,   "Eu- 

Shrates  Expedition,"  voL  i.  pp.  88, 88,  and 
1,61 

II  Humboldt, ''  Aspects  of  Nature,"  vol. 
i.  p.  18.  See,  for  the  fact,  Layard,  "  Nin- 
eveh and  Babylon,"  p.  549;  Loftus,  p.  118. 

1*  Herodotus,  i.  108. 

"  Theophrast.  "  Hist.  Plant."  vijt  7. 

i«  Strabo,  xvi.  1,  |  14.  Compare  Xen. 
"Anab."U.  8,1114-18. 

»»  Pltoy,  "  BM.  Nat."  xviii.  17. 

i«  Herodotus,  ill.  98.  If  we  set  aside  the 
Indian  gold  tribute,  this  was  one-ninth  of 
the  wh^e  tribute  of  the  empire. 

IT  Herodotus,  i.  198.  This  woportlon 
appears  excessive.  Perhaps  babylonia 
really  supplied  one-third  of  tlie  grain 
which  the  court  consumed. 

10  Ibid.  i.  s.  c. 

»•  Xen.  "  Anab."  ii.  4, 1 28. 

«•  Ibid.  1 18.  domiMire  Ainsworth, "  Re- 
treat of  the  Ten  Thousand,"  pp.  105-114. 
He  regards  the  district  intended  as  that 
between  the  Staat-Eidha  and  the  bend  of 
the  Tigris,  in  lat.  84».  I  should  place  it 
lower  down,  below  Baghdad,  near  the 
ruins  of  Ctesiphon. 

•1  Rich,  ''Fbst  Memoir,"  p.  18. 

»  Loftus,  '*  OhaldsBa  and  Suaiana,"  p. 
14. 

••Cbeaney,  ''Euphrates  Expedition,'* 
vol.  il.  p.  m, 

9*  Loftus,  1.  8.  O. 

a*  Berosus,  Fr.  1. 

>•  See  text,  p.  81. 

*T  That  of  'nieophrastus,  the  professed 
naturalifit.  See  text,  p.  81,  and  note  "  of 
this  chapter. 

s«  "Oeoeraph.  Joum."  vol.  Ix.  p.  27. 
Compare  Niebuhr,  "  Description  de  r  Ara^ 
hie,' p.  134. 


••  Humboldt,  "  Aspecta  of  Nature,"  voL 
ii  Tk  tiO  E  T 

*«XeiL  ''Anab."  11.  8, 1  16;  Philostxat. 
'*  Vlt.  ApoUon.  Tyaa."  i.  81. 

SI  Loftus,  "  Chaldssa  and  Suaiana,"  p. 
25. 

»*  Strabo,  xvi.  1,  { 14. 

»» Ibid. 

«Xen.  "Anab."  L  s,  c.  "The  peas- 
antry in  Babylonia  now  principally  sub- 
sist on  dates  pressed  into  cakes."  Rich, 
"First  Memoir,"  p.  59,  note. 

»»  ^adv  fth,  Kt<ff(^aAyic  dL  Xen. 
"Anab.**  1.  8.  c. 

•*HaJaiilton*8  ''Wanderings  In  North 
Africa,"  ch.  xiv.  pp.  189, 190. 

"  Xen.  "  Anab.^'  ii.  8,  $  IB.      - 

s«  Theophrast.  "Hist.  Plant"  ii.  7;  p. 

••  Ibid.  V.  4  and  e. 

«  Theophrast.  "  Hist  Plant"  \L  7,  p. 
64:  PlIn."H.  N."xiii.4. 

^>  Loftus,  "  Chaldflda  and  Suslana,"  n. 
127  and  p.  277;  Ainsworth,  "  Travels  in  the 
Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand,"  p.  106. 

*•  Herod,  i.  188. 

4S  Amm.  Marc  xxiv.  8;  2i0fiim.  ill.  pp. 
178-9. 

*^  SirH.  Rawllnson,  In  the  "Journal  of 
the  Ueographlcal  Society,"  voL  xxviL  p. 
18G. 

«* Theophrast  "Hist  x  .Ant"U.  8;  p. 

'*•  Ibid.  ii.  7:  p.  64. 

«'  Ibid.  t).  67. 

«>  Berosus,  Fr.  1,  |8;  Herod,  i.  198. 

«•  Rich,  "  First  MemoiiR,"  p.  26;  Heeren, 
"Asiatic  Nations."  volTli.  p.  156;  Ains- 
worth, "Researches  in  Assyria,  Baby- 
lonia, and  Choldaea/*  p.  125. 

•oAJnaworth,  "Researches,"  p.  189; 
Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,*^ p.  SSS. 
Mr.  Loftus  says  "  12  or  14  feet"  CM:Jhal- 
deea  and  Susiana,"  p.  106.) 

*i  Layard,  pp.  S88-S84. 

•s  Ibid.  p.  m 

«s  Xenophon  states  that  mlllstonea  were 
supplied  to  Babylon  from  a  place  which 
he  calls  Pylo)  (Feluliah  T)  on  the  middle 
Euphratee.    ("  Anao."  L  6.  S  6^ 

M  Rich,  "  ITrst  Memoir/^  p.  fe. 

>*  Thothmes  HI.  brought  oltumen  ft^m 

Hit  to  Egypt  about  b.c.  1400.    (See  Sh*  G. 

Wilkinson's  "  Historical  Notice  of  Egypt " 

In  the  author's  "  Herodotus,"  vol.  If.  p. 

.300.)  Herodotus  mentions  Hit  as  thegreat 

}lace  for  bitumen^bout  b.c.  490  (Herod. 

.  179).    Isidore  of  Charax  takes  notice  of 

ts  bitumen-springs,  about  b.c.  150  ("  Mans. 

Parth."   p.   6).    Shortly  afterwards   its 

name  was  made  to  include  a  notice  of  the 

bitumen;  and  thus  it  is  called  Ihl-do-kira 

hi  the  Talmud,  Idi-cara  in  Ptolemv^  and 

Dacira  by  the  historians  of  Julian— «t«r  or 

ghier  (^)  behig  the  Arabic  term  for 

bitmnen. 

"  Rich,  "  First  Memoir,"  pp.  68-4. 

**  Mr.  Layard  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  a  tame  Uon  which  wan  given  him  by 
Osman  Pasha,  commandant  of  Htllan 
("Nin.  and  Bab.' p.  487).  Sir  H.  RawUnson 
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had  a  tame  Ifon  for  some  years  at  Baflrfa- 
dad,  wbicli  waa  much  attached  to  >»trn. 
and  ihiaUv  died  at  his  feet,  not  suffering 
the  attendants  to  remave  >^tm 
'  *^  The  inhabitants  call  the  maneiess 
lions  "true  believers."  those  with  manes 
ghaours  or  "  infidels.^'  The  former,  they 
say,  will  spare  a  Mussulman  if  he  prays, 
the  latter  never.  (Layard,  "Nin.  ana 
Bab."  p.  487,  note.)  A  similar  distinction, 
I  learn  from  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  is 
made  at  Cairo  between  the  green  and  the 
black  crocodile. 

«•  Loftus,  ''Chaldflsa  and  Susiana,"  p. 
269.  *^ 

•0  Layaid,  "Nineveh  axul  Babylon,"  p. 
666. 

"  Ibid.  p.  667. 

"Alnsworth,  "Researches,"  pp.  185, 
186;  Fraser,  "Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,'* 
p.  878. 

**Chesnev,  "Euphrates  Expedition," 

•*  Layard,  "  Nhieveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
606. 

CHAPTER  m. 

>  Gen.  xi.  1-9. 

»  Heeren,  "Asiatic  Nations,"  vol.  U.  p. 
180;  Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  in  the  "Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xv.  p.  282;  Vaux, 
"  Nineveh  and  PersepoUs,"  p.  6:  Chesney, 
"Euphrates  Expedition?'  vol.  li.  p.  18; 
Lenormant,  "  Histoire  ancienne  de  TOri- 
ent,"  voL  ii.  p.  B;  etc, 

*  Nlebuhr,  "  Lectures  on  Ancient  Hls- 
toiy."  vol.  i.  p.  18,  E.  T. 

*Ibid.  p.  fl:  ^*We  shaU  begin  with 
the  Assyrians:  but  with  thoae  of  Baby- 
Ion;  not,  like  Justin,  with  those  of  Nine- 
veh." 

*Heeren,  "As.  Nat."  vol.  II.  p.  14.5; 
Prlchard,  **  Physical  Histoiy  of  Mankind,** 
vol.  iv.  p.  568;  Kitto.  "BibUcal  Cyclo- 
peedia."  vol.  i.  p.  275. 

*  "Philosophy  of  Universal  Hlstoiy," 
vol.  I.  p.  198. 

^  "  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War,"  pp. 
04.2B(flrSeStion). 

*  Gen.  X.  8-10. 

*  ''As.  Nat."  I.  s.  c. 

10  The  porUoxis  of'the  Old  Testament 
written  In  the  so-called  Chaldee  are  Ezra, 
iv.  8  to  vl.  18,  and  vU.  12-26;  Daniel,  il. 
4  to  vii.  28 ;  and  Jeremiah,  x.  10.  There 
is  also  a  Chaldee  gloss  in  Genesis,  xxxi. 
47. 

"  Bimsen,  "Philosophy  of  Universal 
History."  pp.  198  and  201;  MUller,  "  Lan- 
guages," etc.,  1.  s.  c. 

>«Seech.iv.  pp.  41-47. 

"  Herod,  i.  l-fr. 

"  Ibid.  ch.  106. 

» Ibid.  ch.  7. 

"  Ibid,  vi  58. 

»»  Ibid.  i.  56. 

>«  Ibid.  iii.  16. 

1*  Euseb.  "  Chron.  Can."  L  4  and  5;  pp. 
17-21;  ed.  Mai. 

"  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  1,  $  7. 

"Plln.  "H  .-^."vl.  20. 

««  H^rod.  vii  63. 


«Hom.  "Od."I.28,24— 
Al0iO4^a{',  Tol  dijfia  dedaittTcu  iaxoroi 

01  fihf  dvaofikvov  ^tvtpiovoQ^  6i  d*  &m^ 
vrof. 

•«Stnb.i.2,S26. 

"Ibid.  828. 

«•  Ibid.  IS  26-81. 

*^  Hesiod.  "  Theogon."  064 :  <«  TAifivova 

Xa'^xompvaripf  KlBiAnuv  fiaffiX^." 

«»  Plnd.  "Nem."  iii.  62,  68. 

>•  Ap.  Strab.  XV.  8,  i  2. 

*o  Herod,  v.  54.  Compare  Strab.  1.  s. 
c:  Diod.  Sic.  ii.22,  S8. 

'1  Diod.  Sic.  1.  s.  c. ;  Pausan.  x.  81.  S  2; 
Cephalion  ap.  Euseb. "  Chron.  Can."  i.  15, 
S  5 

>'•  Diod.  Sic.  li.  22.  S  4- 

»»  Euseb.  "Chron.  Can."  11.  p.  278;  Syn- 
cellus,  "Chronograph."  p.  151,  0.  0(»n- 
pare  Strab.  xvii.  1, «  42;  and  Plln. " H.  N." 
V.  9. 

>«  Demetrius  ap.  Athen.  "Deipnosoph." 
XV.  p.  680,  A. 

••Herod.  V.  58;  Strab.  xv.  8,  {  8,  xvil.  1, 
S  42;  Diod.  Sic.  1.  s.  c^  Plin.  "  H.  N."  1. 8.  c. 

"  Alex.  Polyhist.  Fr.  Ill;  Plin.  "H.  N." 
vi.80. 

"  Pherecyd.  Fr.  40. 

»«  ApoUodor.  "  Bibliothec."  li.  <  4. 

*«  See  the  Fragments  of  Polyhistor  in 
MlUler's  "Fr.  Hist.  Gnec."  vol.  ill. p.  812; 
Ft.  8. 

40  Charax  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.    AZ^v- 

«i  Johann.  Antiochen.  Fr.  6,  { 15. 

««  Herod,  ill  M;  vU.  70. 

*»  Buseb.  "  Chron.  Can."  ii.  p.  878. 


4* 
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19,20. 

«'  Ibid.  i.  4:  p.  12. 

48  '*  joumaJ  of  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xv. 
p.  888. 

*•  Ibid.  p.  280. 

BO  >'  And  Cush  begat  Nimrod  "  Gen.  x.  8. 
Baron  Bunsen  says  in  one  work,  "Nimrod 
is  called  a  Cushite,  which  means  a  man  of 
the  land  of  Cuah"  ("Philoa.  of  Univ. 
Hist."  vol  i.  p.  191),  and  proceeds  to  argue 
that  he  was  only  a  Cushite  "gedgraphi- 
cally,"  because  he,  or  the  people  repre- 
sented by  him,  sojourned  for  some  ome 
in  Ethiopia.  In  another  ("  Egrpt^s  Place,' ' 
etc.  vol.  IV.  p.  412),  he  admits  that  this  view 
contradicts  Geu.  x.  8,  and  allows  that"  the 
compiler  of  om*  present  Book  of  Genesis  " 
must  have  meant  to  derive  Nimrod  by  de- 
scent from  Ham;  but  this  "compiler" 
was,  he  think.«,  deceived  by  the  resem- 
blance of  c»)3  to  |g»o  wimrod  was 
not  an  Ethiopian,  but  a  Cosslan  or  Cobb- 
aaan;  t.e.  (he  says)  a  Turanian  who  con- 
quered Babylon  from  the  mountain  coun- 
try east  of  Mesopotamia.  Of  course.  If 
we  are  at  liberty  to  regard  the  "  com- 
piler" of  Genesis  as  "mistaken"  when- 
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99%t  hill  gtatementi  oonflkst  with  our  the- 
ories, while  at  the  leme  time  we  ignore 
linguistic  facto,  we  may  speculate  upon 
ancient  history  and  ethnography  much 
at  our  pleasure. 

•1  Sir  H.  BawUnson,  in  the  author's 
^'Herodotos/'  voL  i.  p.  44sS. 

n  «•  "Hie  Bible  mentions  bat  one  Kush, 
JEthiopia;  an  Asiatic  Kush  existe  only  in 
the  imagination  of  the  interpreters,  and  is 
theohfld  of  their  despair."  Buasen/Tfai- 
losophy  of  Univ.  Hist.''  vol.  L  p.  191.  Bee 
on  the  other  hand  Sir  H.  RawUnson's  ar- 
tide  in  the  *'  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Soci- 
ety," ToL  XT.  art.  ii.;  and  compare  espe- 
cially Ewk.  zzxviiL  6. 

n  Herod.  tU.  70. 

•«See  Prichard*s  "Physical  Hist,  of 
XanUnd,"  vol.  U.p.44. 

M  Loftus,  "  ChafdiBa  and  Suslana,"  p. 
802. 

MSeetheGyUnderStpoMiei;  and  com- 
pare Herod,  i.  195. 

•V  Skeletons  have  been  found  In  abun- 
dance, but  they  have  undergone  no  sci- 
entific examination. 

u  Ps.  Izxvili.  U;  ev.  88.  87;  cvi.  88. 
Egypt  is  called  Chemi  in  the  native  in- 
scriptions. 

M  See  the  Essay  of  Sir  H.  RawUnson, 
In  the  author*8  '^Herodotus,"  voL  i.  p. 
448.  note  (1st  edition). 

*o  See  an  Itesay  by  the  same  writer  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  same  work,  pp. 
860-854  (1st  edition). 

•1  Chedor-lao-mer,  by  his  leadership  of 
the  Elamites  or  Susfanians,  shoukl  be  a 
Cushlte ;  Tidal.  Unr  of  natAcns,  t.e.  of  the 
wandering  tribes,  should  be  a  Scyth,  or 
Turanian;  Arfoch  recalls  the  term 
**  Arian,"  while  Amraphel  is  a  name  oast 
in  a  Semitic  mould.  See  a  note  by  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  in  the  first  volume  of  the  au- 
thor's '*  Herodotus,"  vol.  L  Essay  '^  1 81, 
note  '  (second  edition). 

••  Berosus,  Fr.  L  S|  ^  «,  11,  etc 

•*  Qesenius,  ''  Comment,  in  Esaiam," 
xidil.  18,  and  "Qeschichte  der  Hebr. 
Sprache,"  pp.  08,  64;  Heereu,  *' Asiatic 
Nations,"  ▼oL  iL  p.  147;  Niebuhr.  ''  Lect- 
ures on  Ancient  History,"  vol.  i.  p.  80, 
note;  Winer,  '*  RealwOrterbuch,"  vol.  I.  p. 
918:  Kitto,  '*  Biblical  Cyclopaedia."  vol.  i. 
p.  408,  etc.  Mr.  Vaux  (  0ict.  of  Antiq- 
ultiee."  vol.  i.  p.  (X)l)  with  good  reason 
questions  the  common  opinion. 
.  M  j^  that  Nebuchadnesizar  might  be 
the  fikslavonic  sentence  lirbye  kaazenur 
tzar  or  *'  Decoelo  misstiis  dominus,"— that 
Merodach  might  be  the  Persian  mardak^ 
**  hocnnnonhis,"  etc.  (8ee  Frichard's 
*'  Phys.  Hist,  of  Mankind,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  R68, 
564.)  A  more  refined  ai'gument  was  that 
of  Gesenius,  "that  the  construction  of 
the  names  was  according,  not  to  Semitic, 
but  to  Hedo-Peraian  prinoiplfle:"  but, 
beincr  based  upon  oon^tures  as  to  the 
pbaslble  etymology  of  the  words,  it  was 
really  worthless. 

•»  Isaiah  xxiii.  18. 

•«Habakkuki.  6-10. 

•'  Job  i.  17. 


•«G«n.zl.88and81. 

» Isaiah xlvU.  lands. 

'•  Isaiah  xiii.  19. 

'1  Ibid.  ziy.  6w 

7>  Ibid.  zlviL  6. 

7s  Ibid.  xiiL  19. 

^*  Berosus.  Fr.  11  and  18. 

^^  See  Niebuhr,  "  Lectures  on  Anoient 
History,"  vol.  i.  p.  80,  note;  and  Pviohard, 
'' Physical  Hidbory  of  Mankind,"  vol.  iv. 
pp.  568,  564. 

'•  Arist.  '*  Bth.  Nic."  i.  7,  ad  fln. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

^  There  is,  I  b^eve,  a  near  paraUel  to 
this  peculiarity  in  the  Ostiak.  [It  has 
been  oomjpADad  with  our  own  use  of  siach 
an  expression  as  "  to  us-ward; "  but  here 
**  to ''^  and  ^*ward"  are  really  separate 
prepositions,  both  having  the  same  mean- 
ing, and  the  phrase  is  merely  oleonastic. 
Tobre  to  no  reason  to  believe  uiat  Jet  and 
ta  have  8M>amtely  the  meaning  of 
"with."] 

*  The  oricks  in  question  were  f  omid  at 
Warka,  the  ancient  Huruk  or  Erech.  (See 
LoftuB,  ''ChaldsBa  and  Susiana,"  p.  100.) 

*  See  Oppert^s ''  Expedition  scientifique 
en  Mteop<^mie."  torn.  ii.  p.  68. 

*  It  has  been  conJecturod  that  the  ideo- 
graph for  **  king,' ^  which  stands  as  the 
nrHt  character  in  the  flrat  and  second  com- 
partments of  tibe  second  column  in  the  in- 
scrfption  given  above  (PL  VI.,  Fig.  8),  is  . 
derived  trom  a  rude  draining  of  a  bee,  the 
Egyptian  emblem  of  Sovereignty.  (See 
M^nant,  "  Briques  de  Babylone,"  p.  80.) 

»  Oppert,  torn.  ii.  p.  6(5. 

*  See  the  "  Journal  of  the  Oeographical 
Society."  vol.  ix.  p.  58.  where,  hi  ^peaking 
of  the  devices  on  the  tombs  of  the  Lurs, 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  notes  "the  double- 
toothed  comb  "  as  the  distinctive  mark 
of  the  female  sex. 

7  Tools  with  a  triangular  point,  made  in 
ivory,  apparently  for  employment  in  cmie- 
iform  wntlne,  have  been  found  at  Baby- 
lon.   (See  Oppert,  torn.  il.  p.  G8.) 

"  See  text,  page  48,  where  the  transla- 
tion of  an  inscription  is  given.  Other 
tFanshittoRs  of  the  brick  legends  belong- 
ing to  the  same  king  are  the  following:— 

1.  On  a  brick  from  Mugheir  (Ur):  — 
"  Unikh,  king  of  Ur,  ifi  he  who  has  built 
the  temple  of  the  Moon-God." 

5.  On  a  brick  from  the  same:— "The 
Moon-God,  his  l(x^,  has  caused  Urukh, 
king  of  Ur.  to  build  a  temple  to  him.  and 
has  caused  him  to  build  the  enceinte  of 
Ur." 

8.  On  a  brick  from  the  same;— "The 
Moon'<^,  brother's  son  (^)  of  Anu,  and 
eldest  son  of  Belus,  his  lord,  has  caused 
Urukh,  tb.e  pious  chief,  king  of  Ur,  to  build 
the  temple  of  TfingcUhu  (/),  his  holy 
place" 

4.  On  a  brick  from  Senkareh:—^'TbB 
Sun-Qod,  his  lord*  has  caused  Urukh,  the 
pious  chief,  king  of  Ur,  king  of  the  land  ( ?) 
of  the  Akkad.  to  build  a  temple  to  him.^' 

6.  On  a  brick  from  iViy«r.-—"  Urukh, 
king  of  Ur,  and  kh)g  of  the  land  (?)  of  the 
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Aklcad,  who  has  built  the  temple  of 
BehisT' 

»  See  PL  VI..  Fig.  8,  and  PL  VII.,  Fig.  1. 

1^  The  sixe  varies  from  an  Inch  to  fom* 
or  five  inches  in  length,  the  width  being 
always  less.  The  envelope  is  of  very 
thin  claj,  and  does  not  much  add  to  the 
bulk. 

"  We  have  only  a  representation  of 
this  inscription,  the  cylinder  itself  being 
lost.  The  representation  will  be  found  in 
Sir  R.  Ker  Porter's  "Travels,"  voL  iL 
plate  79,  No.  6. 

**  I  am  indebted  for  the  translation  of 
this  legend  to  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the 
British  Museum. 

"  "  As.  Soc.  Joum."  voL  xv.  pp.  272, 278. 

CHAPTER  V. 

1  Beroms,  Fr.  1,  f|  8. 

*  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  pp. 
654,  865;  Loftus,  '*  Chaldna  and  Susfiana," 
p.  91;  "Journal  of  Geographical  Society," 
▼oL  xxvi.  p.  187. 

s  *'  We  were  conducted  to  the  vnUhif  or 
reception-hut  of  the  chi^,  which  resem- 
bled the  other  habitations  of  the  place, 
but  was  of  gigantic  size,  forty  feet  long 
and  eighteen  feet  high.  It  boasted  the 
almost  fabulous  age  for  a  reed  building  (if 
the  Arabs  might  oe  credited)  of  no  less 
than  half  a  century,  and  appeared  likely 
to  last  as  long  again."  (Loftus, "  Chaldiea 
and  Susiana,"  p.  92.) 

*  Stfeelitz.  quoted  in  Smith's  "  Diction- 
ary of  Qreek  and  Roman  Antiquities,"  ad 
voc.  Abohitbctukje. 

•See  text,  p.  26. 

*  Gen.  xl.  8. 

^  "  Jotunal  ot  the  Afdatic  Society,"  voL 
XV.  pp.  268  and  405. 

*  This  ruin  is  carefully  described  by  Mr. 
Loftus  in  his  "  Chaldiea  and  Susiana,"  pp. 
167-170. 

*  "  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  vol. 
XV.  p.  261. 

'(*  wyttenbach,  "Guide  to  the  Roman 
AntiquitieB  of  Treves,"  p.  42. 

"  Rich,  "First  Memofr," p.  61. 

"  Loftus,  p.  180. 

1*  "  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  voL  xv. 
pp.  268,  264. 

"  Ibid.  p.  266. 

"  Loftiu,  p.  188;  "Journal  of  Asiatic 
Society,"  L  s.  c.  The  "  moulded  semicir- 
cular bricks  "  found  at  Warka  (hottas,  p. 
175)  are  probably  of  the  Babylonian,  not 
the  (]%aldffian,  period. 

1*  "  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  voL  xv. 
p.  268. 

"  Herod.  1. 179. 

1*  Loftus,  "Chaldsaand  Susiana,"  p. 
169 

»•  Ibid.  p.  168. 

^^See  this  traveller's  account  of  his 
labors  ("  Chaldaaa  and  Susiana,"  pp.  107- 
170). 

SI  The  whole  building  is  said  to  be  100 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  plain;  but 
we  are  not  told  what  is  the  hciight  from 
the  plain  of  the  mound  or  platform  upon 
Which  the  tsimple  stands:  nor  what  height 


the  fragment  of  the  second  stoiy  attains. 
All  that  can  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Loftus 
Is  that  the  first  story  was  at  least  46  feet 
high. 

93  Loftus,  "  Chaldfea  and  Susiana,"  p. 
128.  Aocording  to  Mr.  Loftus,  this  em- 
placement "  is  observable  in  all  edifices 
(temples?)  of  true  CJhaldeean  origin." 

»  Loftus,  "Chaldaaa  and  Susiana,"  p. 
129. 

**  The  proportions  of  the  lower  stage 
are  almom  exactly  as  three  to  two.  Theme 
of  the  upper  are  as  three  and  one-fifteenths 
to  two. 

>•  On  this  side  the  material  used  is  bitu- 
men. (See  Mr.  Taylor's  article  in  the 
"  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Sodety,"  vol.  xv. 
p.  261.) 

*•  "  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  vol. 
XV.  p.  264. 

9»  Herod.  L  181. 

M  "  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  voL 
XV.  p.  264,  note. 

s*  See  Mr.  Taylor's  description  in  the 
"  Journal  of  the  Asiatio  Sodety^,"  vol.  xv. 
pp.  405^106. 

*o  "  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  yoL  xv. 
p.  406,  note. 

•>  See  ch.  viii.  p.  109. 

*>  See  ch.  i.  p.  16. 

'*  Mr.  Loftus  say»— "  I  know  of  nothing 
more  exclthig  or  impressive  than  the  ftrsc 
sight  of  one  of  these  great  ChaldsMui  piles, 
looming  in  solitary  grandeur  from  the 
surrounding  plains  and  marshes." 
("  ChaldsBa  and  Susiana,"  p.  118.) 

**  See  Herod,  i.  181,  where  the  stages 
{tti'pryot)  are  carefully  distinguished  from 

the  temple  [v^)  at  the  summit. 

s»  See  p.  54. 

••  "  Journal  of  Asiatio  Society,"  vol.  xv, 
p.  407. 

"  Loftus,  "  C^haldsea  and  Susiana,"  p 
188. 

SB  "  Journal  of  As.  Soc."  voL  xv.  pp 
265,  266. 

«•  Ibid.  pp.  408,  410. 

«o  Loftus.  "  Chaldeea  and  Susiana,"  pp 
188. 189.  The  building  discovered  by  Mr, 
Loftus  (from  which  the  representation 
PI.  X.,  Fig.  1,  i8taken)wa8atWariEa.  and 
therefore  might  perhaps  not  be  Chal- 
dcBan,  The  vast  number  of  similar 
cones,  however,  which  occur  at  Abu- 
Shahrein  ("Journal  of  As.  Soc."  voL 
XV.  p.  411)  and  other  purely  Chaldeeaii 
ruins,  sufficiently  Indicate  the  style  of 
ornamentation  to  belong  to  the  first 
empire. 

^i^Mr.  Taylor  found  remnants  of  these 
at  Mugheir.  ("Journal  of  As.  Soc."  vol. 
XV.  p.  266.) 

**slr.  Lofton  believes  that  Chaldflean 
buildings  were  usually  roofed  in  this  war. 
("  cnmldssa  and  Sudana,"  pp.  182,  188.) 
Mr.  Taylor  also  believes  that  some  of  the 
chambers  which  he  excavated  must  hav« 
been  domed.  ("  Journal  of  As.  Soo. "  voi^ 
XV.  p.  411.) 

«*  Loftus,  p.  182. 

"  Ibid.  p.  199. 
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4*  LoftuSf  pp.  64  and  66. 

*•  Ibid.  p.  m. 

*^  PoBition  of  the  relics  in  Htu^  char- 
acter of  the  tomb  or  cofBn,  and  apparent 
antiquity,  or  the  reverse,  of  the  enclosed 
▼essets  and  ornaments,  will  commonly 
determine  the  a^  without  much  uncer- 
tainty. 

«»  Loftus,  p.  184. 

40  See  the  author's  "  Herodotus,"  toI. 
ilLp.  61. 

B<^'*  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Sociely/' 
vol.  XT.  pp.  271-274. 

"Ibid:  p.  269. 

»«  Ibid.  pp.  418,  414. 

"  Ibid.  pp.  268,  269. 

»<  Ibid.  p.  272 ;  Loftus,  p.  «10.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, however,  qualifies  this  latter  state- 
ment. "Directly  on  opening  these  cov- 
ers," he  says,  *'  were  I  to  attempt  to  touch 
the  skulls  or  bones,  they  would  fall  into 
dust  almost  immediately;  but  I  found,  on 
exposfaig  them  for  a  few  days  to  the  air, 
that  they  became  quite  hard,  and  could  be 
handled  with  impunity."  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Mr.  Taylor  did  not  send  any 
of  the  skulls,  when  thus  hardened,  to 
England,  as  their  examination  would 
have  been  important  towards  determining 
the  ethnic  character  of  the  race. 

•»  The  vases  represented  in  the  flrrt  of 
the  cuts  (PL  XIII.,  Fig.  1),  are  in  a  coarse 
clay,  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  whieh 
sometimes  appears  upon  the  surface. 

**  See  Loftus,  *'  Chaldasa  and  Susiana," 
p.  258. 

*»  Ibid.  p.  257. 

»•  Layard,  **  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  pp. 
606.  609- Rawlinson's  *'  Herodotus,"  vol.  i. 
p.  386;  Birch's  ''Ancient  Pottery,''  vol.  i. 
p.  114. 

^'  Sometimes  the  sides  are  slightly  con- 
cave, as  in  the  representation. 

«o  "  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xv. 
p.  271. 

*>  Mr.  Layard  found  remains  of  the 
bromse  in  one  specimen.  ("  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,"  p.  609.)  The  rein^esentation 
gives  the  probable  form  of  the  bronze 
setting. 

««  ''Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,"  etc., 
vol.  il.  pi.  79,  flg.  6. 

"  See  PI.  VL,  Fig.  3;  Pi.  VIL,  Figfc  1. 
and  8. 

«4  Bangles  and  rines.  (See  the  "Jour- 
nal of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  voL  zv.  p. 
415.) 

**  This  view  was  taken  1^  Mr.  Yauz  in 
a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  Socie^  of 
Antiquaries,  January,  1860,  which  he  nas 
kindly  put  into  my  hands.  It  may  be 
questioned,  perhaps,  whether  these  clay 
models  are  not  ratner  the  representatives 
of  real  weapons  and  implements,  buried 
in  theh*  stead  by  relatives  too  poor  to  part 
with  the  originals. 

«<  "  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xv. 
p.  411. 

•^  As  fillets  for  the  head.    (Ibid.  p.  278.) 

**  These  earrings  are  nven  as  C%al- 
diean,  because  they  were  found  at  Nlfler 
among  remains  thought  to  be  purely  Chal- 


dasaa.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  they  verv  much  resemble  the 
Greek  "Oupideamngs,"  of  which  there 
are  so  many  In  the  Bntish  Museum. 

«•  See  Pis.  XV.,  XVI. 

^*  See  the  small  woodcut  on  p.  66. 

'1  See  PI.  IX.,  Fig.  3,  where  a  represen- 
tation of  this  mode  of  ornamenting  walls 
is  given:  and  for  ^e  use  of  bronze  rings, 
see  "  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  voL 
zv.  p.411. 

"  Josh.  vii.  21. 

'•See PL  XIV.. Fig. 2. 

">*  "  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Sodely,"  vol. 
XV.  p.  271. 

"Ibid.  1.  s.  c. 

"  Arrian.  "Exp.  Alex."  vL  29;  Athe- 
neeus,  **  Deipnosopn."  v.  p.  197. 

"  Dan.  i.  4. 

'"  ThJs  passage  has  often  been  refeiTed 
to,  but  riu«Iv  quoted.  Slmplicius  argues 
that  the  earlier  Greek  writers  on  astron- 
omy have  less  value  than  the  later  ones  :— 
6ia  t6  fi^u  rdf  imb  KaXhadivovc  iic 
Ba^vXCwog  irtfi^eiaag  iraparrfp^eic 
a^ucioBai  eia  t^  'EAAdJa,  toI  'Apiaro- 
Ti?jovg  fovTo  ifctaKfy^fovTOC  aiir^' 
Aartvac  Stifyelrai  6  llop^pto^  ;t'^A/cjv 
huv  elvai  xal  kweoKoaiov  rpiav^  f^ZP' 
rbv  xP^v  *A2£^dv6pov  tov  MoA^dovof 

"PUn.  "H.  N."  vll.  66.  "Epigenes 
apud  Babylonios  nocxx  annorum  ooser- 
vationes  siderum  coctilibiu  latei'culis  in- 
scriptas  docet." 

««  See  text,  p.  S». 

"1  This  is  distinctly  asserted  of  the  great 
temple  of  Behis  by  Diodorus  (li.  9,  I  4). 
The  careful  emplacement  of  the  earliem 
temples  makes  n  probable  that  they  were 
applied  to  similar  uses. 

"  Herod.  li.  109. 

••  Ibid. 

^  See  the  passage  prefixed  as  a  motto 
to  this  chapter  (text,  p.  48). 

M  Isaiah  xliii.  14. 

"•  Sir  H.  Rawlinaon  in  the  "  Journal  o( 
the  Asiatic  Soc."  vol.  xxvii.  p.  185. 

"  See  Heeren's  "  Asiatic  Nations,"  voL 
il.  p.  820,  E.  T. 

«•  See  text,  p.  66. 

••  See  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Soc."  vol.' 
XV.  p.  218;  and  compare  Loftus's  "  Chal- 
daea  and  Susiana."  p.  236. 

•0  Ap.  Euseb.  "  Chron.  Can."  i.  i,  p.  5, 
ed.  Mai. 

*>  This  is  the  ner  of  Berosus,  which  was 
a  period  of  600  years.  Ck>mpare  with  this 
notation  that  of  the  Mexicans  (Prescott, 
"  History  of  the  C!onquest  of  Mexico,"  vol. 
I.  p.  91),  where,  besides  the  unit,  the  only 
numbers  which  had  distinct  signs  were 
20,400,  and  8000. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

»  See  tpxt.  pp.  57-60. 

*  JiHt.  Loftus  makes  this  com 
("  Chaldffia  and  Suslana."  p.  26' 
sapreiMintations  jof  (be  cosoune  sea 
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B).   2B7,  SS8,  200;   Mid  Rich  C  Second 
emolr,"  pi.  ffi.  %.  18). 
'  See  Loftus,  **  ChaldflBa  aod  Susians/* 
P.2S6. 

*  "  Asiatic  Journal,"  vol.  xv.  p.  271. 

*  Loftus,  p.  ifi$8.  Compare  toe  central 
■tandlng  figure  in  the  cylinder  of  which  a 
rBpresentauon  is  given.  (See  PL  XIY.* 
W.2.) 

*  See  the  same  cvlinder,  where  two  of 
the  three  standing  ngures  wear  the  mitre 
in  question. 

^Ti^lor  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,"  vol.  xv.  p.  272. 

^  At  least  this  is  the  position  which  the 
signet  cylinder  always  occupies  In  the 
tombs.    ('^Asiatic  Journal,"  voL  zv.  p. 

2n.) 

•Ibid.  p.  415. 

**  See  the  sitting  figure  in  the  cylinder 
01.  XIV.,  Fig.  2);  and  compare  **Ab. 
Joum."  vol.  XV.  p.  278. 

"  See  text,  pp.  28-»4. 

**  Herod,  iv.  71  (Author's  Translation, 
Td.  iii.  pp.  61-«8). 

"  Ibid.  i.  200. 

»<  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  ch. 
zxiv.  p.  607. 

1*  ''Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  vol. 
XV.  p.  272,  note  ^ 

i^See  the  ''Fragmenta  Hist  Gnec." 
▼Dl.  ii.  p.  496;  Fr.  1,  %  2. 

"  G^en.  X.  9. 

>•  See  text,  ch.  ILp.  96. 

1*  See  Loftus,  *'  Ohaldnaaiid  Suslaoa," 
p.  2S8. 

«•  Ibid.  ch.  XX.  p.  259. 

*>  For  representations  of  spearheads, 
see  Pis.  XV.  and  XVI. 

>*  "Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xv. 
p.  87^  note*. 

»  See  WiUdnscn, "  Ancient  Egyptians," 
1st  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  21;  vol.  iii.  p.  66;  and 
compare  Sophocl.  "Antiq."  847,  where 
the  invention  of  nets  is  united  with  that 
of  ships,  agriculture,  and  language. 

«^  See  text.  p.  66. 

*B  "  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  vol. 
zv.  p.  Si64. 

«•  "Fragm.  Hist.  Oraec."  1.  s.  c  The 
''Bed  Sea^'  of  Berosus,  like  that  of  He- 
rodotus, is  not  our  Red  Sea,  but  the  sea 
which  washes  the  south  of  Asia  including 
both  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  (See  Herod  L  1. ;  Author's  Transla- 
tion, vol.  i.  p.  158,  note  *.) 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

>  It  appears  from  Euseblus  ("  CThron. 
Can."  pars  i.  c.  ii.)  and  Syncellus  ('*  CJhron- 
<^japh."  vol.  i.  pp.  50-58)  that  Berosus  at 
any  rate  gave  this  turn  to  the  Babylonian 
mythology.  What  is  commonly  reported 
pf  Pythagoras,  Democritus,  and  others, 
who  are  said  to  have  drawn  their  philos- 
ophies from  ClhaldflBan  sources,  >rould 
seem  to  show  that  there  was  really  such 
an  esot(*ric  doctrine  as  is  ^uggest^  in  the 
text.  Wo  cannot  t<»ll,  hqwpver,  wnich 
more  nearly  represented  it— the  mono- 
theism of  the  Samian,  or  the  atheism  of 
the  Abderite  philosopher. 


*  See  the  Essay  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in 
the  author's  ''  Herodotus,"  voL  i.  p.  586: 
from  which  most  of  the  views  contained 
in  this  chapter  are  taken. 

'  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  theabove-quoted 
Essay,  p.  586. 

<  It  is  now  generally  allowed  that  a 
Scythic  or  Turanian  race  was  the  first  to 
people  Europe.  Of  this  race  we  have 
still  remnants  in  the  Basques,  Fins,  Lape. 
and  Esths  or  Ksthodans  upon  the  Baltic. 
The  Etruscans  in  Italy  are  perhaps  of 
the  same  stock.  In  Greece  they  proi>abIy 
blended  with  the  Pelasgi  (Ariansj,  as  they 
did  also  with  the  Celts  hi  several  coim- 
tries.  The  "lake-dwellings"  of  Europe 
mav  be  with  great  probability  assigned 
to  them;  and  the  flint-weapons  in  the 
drift  are  perhaps  traces  of  their  burial- 
grounds. 

*  This  name  is  vety  doubtfuL  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  renders  it  by  Yem;  M.  Oppert  bv 
Ao  or  Hu;  Dr.  Hincks  by  Iv  or  iva;  M. 
Lenormont  by  Bin. 

*  These  schemes  themselves  were  prob- 
ably not  genealogical  at  first.  In  their 
genealogical  shape  thev  wera  an  arrange- 
ment given  after  awhile  to  separate  and 
independent  deities  recognized  In  differ- 
ent places  by  distinct  communities,  or 
even  by  distinct  races.  (See  Bunsen's 
"Eflprpt ''  vol.  iv.  p.  66,  B.  Engl.  Transl.) 

^  See  Dlod.  Sic.  ii.  30,  $  8,  where,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  corrupt  reading,  the  word 
*'R7uov  being  most  absurdly  replaced  by 

'HX/ow. 

"  See  his  fragments  in  Mfiller's  "  Fra^ni. 
Hist  Qrspc."  VOL  liL  pp.  667  and  671;  Fr. 
2,  $  14,  and  Fr.  5. 

*  Loc.  sup.  cit     *\6uf  rdv  imh    rav 

^1R!XkfjvQV  Kp6vov  bvofiaC6fjievcv  xaAo- 
wrtv  'UXov, 

"  Kp6voc  rofvw,  bv  ol  ^Ivuce^  ^Xov 
irpoaayopehown,  jSaaiT^iuv  H^g  X^P^* 
Kot  varepov  fuera  tifv  tov  (Siov  reXevT^ 
el^  Tdv  TOV  Kp&v&v  aarepa  Kodapuffeicj 
/c.r.yl.  This,  however,  professes  to  be 
Phosnician  and  not  Babylonian  mythol- 

^*Fr.  1,  S  8,  ana  Fr.   6. 
f  AwJ^<J6»roc)   w    (perhaps) 
Ana, "  or  '*  ^ven  by  God. "  Oannes  is  prob- 
ably Hoa-ana;  or  *'  the  god  Hoa." 
»•  Fr.  5.   Anobret  (Avupper)  signifles 

"  beloved  by  Ana. " 

»■  Damasc.  "  De  Princlp."  126. 

»<  Heslod.  "Theogon."  436-467;  Apollod. 
"Bibllothea"!.  1,185, «. 

It  A  single  wedge  T which  according  to 

Chaldiean  numeration  represents  the 
number  60  (see  text,  p.  66),  is  emblematic 
of  the  god  Ana  on  the  notation  tablets; 
and,  as  would  be  expected  from  this  fact, 

Atut  i^  one  of  the  phonetic  powers  of  j 


Anneddtus 
''given    by 
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Another  of  Its  powers  is  DU;  and  hence 
the  conclnsion  is  drawn  that  Dis  was 
probably  another  name  of  Ana.  (See  the 
Essay  of  Sir  H.  Rawllnson  in  the  author's 
"  Herodotus,'*  rol.  i.  p.  598.) 
"  Cf.   Steph.   Byz.   ad  toc    TeX4v^. 

T<A<iv9,  ndTd^  hpxo-wr&Ttj  XvpUtf  (!•  e. 

'Acavpias)  ^»  fuctt  '^ivof  irpd  riji  JSilvov 

^'*  See  note*  eh.  ir. 

1*  Gton.  X.  10.  The  identlflcatlon  of 
Niffer  with  Calneh  reels  on  the  authority 
of  the  Tahnud  (see  text,  pp.  11,  issy. 

^*  See  teact^  pp.  8i!k86. 

«•  "  Fragm.  HlBt  Gr."  vol.  iil.  p.  660. 

n  Bunaen's  "Egypt,''  vol.  i.  p.  878,  E. 
T.;  WUkinson  in  t&d  author's  ''Hert>d- 
otus,''  voL  U.  p.  98$. 

««-'DePrincip."125. 

••  Bil  or  Btiula  "lord"  in  the  Assvrlan 
and  the  Semitic  Babylonian:  Bnu  k  the 
oorraeponding  Cusfaite  or  Hamitic  term. 

**  The  Jupiter  Belus  worshipped  in  the 
ffreat  temple  at  Babylon  seems  certainly 
to  have  been  Merodach,  who  likewise 
represents  the  planet  Jupiter.  (See  text, 
p.  87.) 

*•  As  bv  AbydenuB  (of.  E\»eb.  "  Chron. 
Can."  i.  18,  p.  89,  and  Mos.  Choren.  i.  4,  p. 
18),  by  Stephen  (ad  voc.  Ba^vXcw)^  and, 

PjBThape  we  may  say,  by  Herodotus  (i.  7). 
Compare  also  Thallus  (Fr.  2)  and  Mos. 
Choren.  (i.  6,  and  0),  who  abeointely  iden- 
tlfles  Belus  with  Nimrod. 

««  Abyden.  Fr.  8. 

«T  Oen.  X.  10. 

**  These  walls  were  known  respecttvelv 
as  the  IngW'BUu'Nipni.  and  the  Nimiti' 
BUu-Nipru.  (Sir  H.  Rawllnson  in  the 
author's  **  Herodotus,"  vol.  L  p.  580,  and 
vol.  ii.p.  686.^ 

»•  Gen.  X.  lb. 

»•  See  text,  pp.  100, 101. 

"I  Hence  the  Mylitta  (HiTitTra)  of  He- 
rodotus (i.  131, 189),  and  perhaps  the  Molls 
{M.6hc)  of  Nic.  Damaaoenus  ("Fragm. 

Hist.  Or.'*  vol.  iii.  p.  861,  note  16).  It  has 
been  usual  to  derive  these  words  from  the 
Hebrew  ^^^  "generare;"  but  no  simi- 
lar root  is  f  oimd  in  either  Assyrian  or 
Babylonian.  Mul  in  Hamitic  Bsibykmlan 
is  the  exact  equivalent  of  .Bifl  in  Semitic 
Assyrian.  Both  signify  *'lord,"  while 
Bilta  and  Mvlita  signifv  «'lady.'^ 

n  MaJbog  is  **  the  mother  of  the  gods,*^ 
from  ma  or  nutia,  "  mother,"  and  booa, 
" god  "  (Sclavonic  hog). 

*s  Ktymologists  have  been  pusled  by 
the  name  Rhea  (T^)— one  of  the  numer- 
ous appellatives  of  the  **  Great  Goddess  " 
—who  is  known  also  as  Ceres,  C^bcle  or 
Cybebe,  Mater  DIndymene,  Miurna  Mater. 
Bona  Dea,  Dea  Phrygia,  Ops,  Terra,  and 
Tellus.  Perhaps  the  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  numerical  symbol  of  this  god- 
dess, which  was  15,  pronounced  as  Rx  by 
the  Chaldesans. 

'« The  inscription  on  the  open-motxthed 
Uon,  now  in  the  British  Museum.    (See  the 


author's   "Herodotos,"  vnl.  L  p.  600, 

note*). 

""BePrincip."l.s.o. 

*«Ap.  Phot.  "BibUoOiec."  ocjlzxzix. 
p.  IWl  , 

*^  Beros.  Fr.  1,  |  8.  OanneB  has  been 
otherwise  explained.  It  has  been  thought 
to  signify**  given  by  Ana." 

*"  nr  H.  Rawllnson  in  the  author's 
"Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p.  600. 

'*  Cf.  Hellad.  1.  s.  c,  and  Beros.  Fr.  1, 
%  8.  Hie  latter  writer j^ave  the  following 
account  of  Otame^—UapadiMvai^  ^tfalt 

TO<c  Mpufiroic  ypofifidruv  koX  /ioBtffid- 

rwv  Kdl  Te;tvdy  wennvdairuv  kftireipiaVf 

KoX   ir6Xe(Jv    avvouuofiob^t    kqX    UpCn/ 

Idffbaei^t    1^    v6fiuv    elatfyiiaeiJCf    Koi 

yiQfttrpiav  SiMmutv,  ml  ofripftara  koL 

Kaprruv   cwayoy^    iiro6etKvvvau  koI 

awd^uf  kAvto  t^  irpdc  ifiipufftv  avffKXh 

vra  piov  vapaSi66vat  toic  avdpCytrot^' 

avh  Si  Tov  ;);pdMn;  Ixtivov  Mtv  &^Xo 

vrepiaahv  evpeO^vtu, 

**  BeroBus  and  HeUadlOB  both  agree  in  re- 
garding Hoa  ['Qif  or  'QdmnK)  a^  ^^  "^"^f^' 
God ;  but  from  the  inscriptions  It  appean 
that  the  Fish-(^od  was  really  Nln  orNlnip. 
(See  text,  p.  86.) 

*^  So  Berosus,  L  s.  c. 

"  Gen.  Iii.  1. 

^'Job  ix.  8;  xzxvili.  81;  Amos  v.  8. 
There  seem  to  be  no  grounds  for  our 
translating  Ximah  as  "  the  Pleiades."  It 
is  not  even  a  plural. 

**  It  is  not  perhapfl  altogether  clear  inl^ 
the  serpent  nas  been  so  frequently  re- 
garded as  an  emblem  of  life.  Some  say, 
because  serpents  are  long-lived;  others, 
because  the  animal  readily  formed  a  cir- 
cle, and  a  cinde  was  the  qymbol  of  eter- 
nity. But,  whatever  the  reason,  the  fact 
cannot  be  doubted. 

«*  See  the  passage  dted  at  full  length 
in  note**.  According  to  Asf^yrian  notions, 
Hoa  did  not  confine  his  presents  to  men. 
One  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  says:— *' The 
senses  of  seeing,  hearing,  and  under- 
standing, which  Hoa  allotted  to  the  whole 
4000  gods  of  heaven  and  earth,  they  in 
the  fulness  of  their  hearts  granted  to 
me." 

**  Mans.  Parth.  p.  6. 

«  "De  Prindp.^  L  s.  c.    Tov  Si  'Xov 

Koi  ^aiicrK  vlov  ysviaOai  rbv  "Bij/Xov, 

«*Sir  H.  Rawllnson  tai  the  author's 
"  Herodotus,"  voL  1.  p.  601,  note  *.  Mo- 
vers and  Bunsen  derive  ^aiiaj  from  the 
Heb.  *|*^,  "tundere,"  and  interpret  it 

"strife,"  comparing  the  Syrlac  danOBot. 
(SeeBunsen's  "Egypt,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  165, 
156.) 

«Beroe.  Fr.  1,  SO. 

**  Sin  is  used  for  the  moon  In  Menda^an 
and  Syriac  at  the  present  day.  It  is  the 
name  given  to  the  Moon-God  in  St.  James 
of  SeruJ'B  list  or  the  tdols  of  Hanan;  and 
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it  was  the  term  used  for  Monday  by  the 
SabfeoDS  as  late  as  the  ninth  oentury. 

»i  As  In  Daniel  iv.  18,  17,  and  in  the 
Syiiac  liturgy. 

*3  The  term  zuna  may  perhaps  be  con- 
nected with  the  Heb.  p  "  f  orm.''^  Zanan  is 

common  in  Assyrian  for  **  building.'* 

**  Sin  is  expressly  called  ''  the  god  of 
Hie  month  Si  van  or  happy  name,  '  and 
it  may  be  suspected  that  his  name  is  a 
mere  contraction  of  Slvan.  The  sign  used 
for  the  mouth  Sivan  is  also  the  sign  which 
represents  "bricks." 

^  These  forms  are  taken  chiefly  from 
the  engravings  of  cylinders  published  by 
the  late  Hr.  CuUimore. 

*•  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  second 
syllable  in  an  Aasjnian  or  Babylonian 
god's  name  to  be  dropped  as  unimportant, 
we  have  both  Aa^ur  and  Aa^  both  Sansi 
and  San,  both  Ninip  and  Nin.  etc.  Thus 
we  might  expect  to  find  both  Hur  and 
Hurki.  It  is  not  perhaps  a  proof  of  the 
connection— but  still  it  is  an  argument  in 
favor  of  it— to  find  that  when  ur  changed 
its  name  to  Camarina  (Eupolem.  ap.  Alex. 
Polyhist.  Fr.  3),  the  new  appellation  was 
a  derivative  from  another  word  {Kamar, 
Arab.)  signifying  "the  moon."  (Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  in  the  author's  "Herodotus," 
vol.  i.  p.  6160 

^*  Nabonidus  calls  him  "the  chief  of 
the  gods  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  king  of 
the  gods,  god  of  gods,  he  who  dwells  in 
the  great  heavens, '  etc. 

•^  In  Hebrew   Oiani,  ^^jy,  is    usually 

translated  "scarlet,"  but  some  learned 
Jews  suggest  that  the  true  meaning  is 
bright.    (See  Newman's  "Hebrew  Lexi- 
con "  ad  voc,  and  compare  Qesenius. ) 
»•  From  ifflSfff  '*  ministrare."  (See  Bux- 

torf  ad  voc.)  \ 

••  Josh.  xvil.  11 :  Judg.  i.  87;  1  Sam.  xxri. 
10,  etc.  The  Hebrew  form  l8tJ{Bm^3, 
Betbrskean^  or  f|yrf  3,  Bethsfiin.    The 

LXX  give  BatBadv,  Baidcrauv,  Boiffffeljn, 
and  Bffiadv.  Josephus  has  B^ava, 
and  BeBcdvTf,  The  Talmud  contrasts  the 
word  to  Bisan^  m^jj    and  the  existing 

name  is  Beisdn.  As  Scythopolis,  this  city 
was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans. 

•«  See  the 
"De  Locis, 

the  Byzantine  Historians  (vol.  xxiii.  sub 
fin.).  "  Scythopolis  dvitas.  QaUlceee  me- 
tropolis, quBoet  Bethsan,  id  est,  domus 
soils." 

'1  It  would  s^m  from  this  name  that 
Parra  was  also  a  title  under  which  the 
Sun  was  known  in  Chaldaea  in  the  early 
times.  May  not  t^is  title  be  connected 
with  the  Egyptian  P/t-ra  or  Pi-ra,  "  the 
sun,"  whence  probably  the  Hebrew  Pha- 
raoh? 

•*  Abyden.  Fr.  1;  Synoell.  vol.  t  p. 
70. 

••  Winer,  "RealwOrterbuoh,"  ad.  voa 


le  small  treatise  of  Eugesippus. 
i,"  etc.,    in  the  folio  edition  or 


"  Adrammelech."  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  al- 
lows this  derivation  to  be  not  Improbable 
(Kawlinson^s  "Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p. 611), 
suggesting,  however,  another,  from  edtm, 
"  the  arranger,"  and  melek  (.ibid.). 

•♦2King8Xvii.81. 

••  Ovia  is  rendered  bymftu  in  the  vo- 
cabularies, which  is  the  Hebrew  rab,  y^^ 

"a  great  one  "—and  thence  "a  doctor." 
It  is  probably  connected  with  the  Abys- 
sinian ffuda,  "  great; "  but  not  with  Tli 
or  at  any  rate  only  indirectly.  Ai  may 
perhaps  oe  the  same  word  as  the  Agau 
(Abyssinian)  awi,  " light." 

**  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the  author's 
"Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p.  61«. 

"  In  Assyria  such  a  threefold  worship 
of  the  male  Sun  is  found ;  but  even  there 
we  have  no  triple  nomenclature. 

•8  The  only  place  where  these  two  de- 
ities are  clearly  distinsulshed  from  Gula 
is  in  the  list  of  the  idous  contained  in  the 
great  temple  of  Bel-Merodach  at  Babvlon. 
But  for  tms  notice,  the  names  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  regarded  as  nothing 
more  than  titles  of  Gma. 

'*  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been 
given  of  the  word  Anammelech.  If  it 
represents  the  female  power  of  the  sun, 
we  must  suppose  that  Ana  is  an  abbre- 
viated form  of  Anunit,  and  that  meMc^ 

1^70    is   for   malcah,   nj^jQ  the  Jews 

from  contempt  not  caring  to  be  correct 
in  the  names  of  false  gods. 

'<>  See  note  *  of  this  chapter. 

'1  Bolts  of  the  kind  represented  were 
also  used  as  trophies  of  victory,  l^lath- 
Pileser  I.  made  one  of  copper,  and  in- 
scribed upon  it  a  record  of  nis  conquests. 
(Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the  author's  "  He- 
rodotus," vol.  i.  p.  609.) 

'«  See  text,  p.  108. 

Ts  See  the  '^Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pl- 
le8erl."p.  62. 

"f*  Hesychius  uses  the  form  2aAa/i/36>, 

and  calls  the  goddess  "  the  Babylonian 
Venus."    In  the  Etymologicum  Magnum 
the  form  used  is  Xa^dfi$ac* 
T*  The  second  element  in  Salambo  or 

Salambas  is  probably  amma  (Heb.  DM)> 
"a  mother." 

'•  See  Mos.  Choren.  "Hist.  Armen."  1. 
18,  "  Barsamum  ob  fortissimas  res  gestas 
in  Deoe  ascriptum  ad  longum  tempus 
Syri  coluere."  ii.  18,  "Tigranes  in  Meso- 
potamiam  desoendit.  et  nactus  ibi  Barsa- 
mi  statuam,  quam  ex  eboreet  beryllo  fao- 
tam  argento  omaverat,  deportari  earn 
iubet.  et  in  Thordano  oppido  locari." 

"  Herodian.  UL  1,  %  11. 

"  Herod,  i.  7. 

'•  Lvdus,  •*  De  Menslbus,"  Iv.  46;  Athe- 
nag.  *^Leg.  pro  CJhrist."  xv.  6;  Damasa 
"DePrincip." 

"^J  See  the  Memoir  of  M.  Raoul  Rochette 
on  the  Assyrian  Hercules  in  the  17th  vol- 
ume of  the  "  M^m.  de  I'lnstltut.,"  where 
this  point  is  abundantly  proved. 

"  Fr.  1,  $  8.    Tb/div  bXw  ffo/ia  ixw 
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l;t^w)f,    MT^  61  rf)v  ite^aT^  Trapaire- 

Ixdvog    /cc^aXjTf,     Kol    v6dag     6fioioc 
hv6p67roVt    TrapaTrefvK&rag    Si  kx    T^f 

««  The  Fish-god  {^Q6vvik)  comes  out  of 
the  Bed  Sea  (Persian  Gulf)  to  instruct  the 
settlers  in  ChaldoBa. 

»■  That  the  Assyrians  commonly  used 
the  Hamitic  Nin,  or  Ninip,  and  not  the 
Semitic  Bar,  or  Barshem,  is  proved  by 
the  traditions  concerning  Kinus,  and  by 
the  name  of  their  capitaicitT'. 

»<  Tacit.  "  AniL"  xtl.  18. 

•»»  See  text,  p.  78. 

>•  Geeenius,  **  Lexicon  Hebraicum,"  ad 
voc.  **Merodach." 

•'  Kltto's  "  Biblical  Cyclopaedia,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  828. 

ra  This  is  Ptolemy's  name  for  a  district 
of  Babylonia  fsee  his  *'  Geography,"  v.  80). 
Tiie  Latin  translator  renders  it  by  Mar- 
doc8Ba. 

»»  So  the  Phcenicians  worshipped  Bel 

as  Bekidav  or  ^jyH  ^2  "  ^®  ^W  Bel " 
(Damasc.  ap.  Phot.  ''Blbllothec."  p. 
848);  and  the  Sabseans  of  Harran  called 
their  Bel,  "Bel,  the  grave  old  man." 
(Chvolsohn,  ''Ssabier  und  Ssablsmus," 
vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

•0  The  Babylonian  Idngs  are  fond  of  in- 
cluding the  word  Merodach  m  their 
names.  As  early  as  b.c.  1110,  we  find  a 
Merodaehriddin-akki,  the  son  of  an  Irba- 
Merodcu^.  Afterwards  we  have  Mero- 
dach-Baladan,  Heeesslmordachus,  Evil- 
Merodach,  etc. 

•^  Herod.  I.  181-188.  Ck>mpare  Diod. 
Sic.  U.  9. 

*>  Apoc.  Dan.  zlv.  2. 

M  Diod.  Sic.  il.  9,  $  6:    Td  fihf  tov  Atd^ 

•*  Ibid.  Ii.  9,  8  6. 

•*  Succoth,  '*  tents,*'  Is  probably  a  mis- 
translation of  Zir,  or  Zlrat,  which  was 
confounded  with  zwat^  a  word  having 
that  meaning. 

•«  As  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  about  b.c.  1100, 
and  A8shur*izir-pal,  about  b.c  860. 

•7  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  In  the  author's 
"Herodotus,"  vol.  I.  p.  688. 

«ii  See  2  Kings  xvli.  80. 

**  The  Sabi&ans  of  Harran,  who  used 
generally  the  Babylonian  appellations  of 
tne  gods,  applied  ue  name  of  Aret  to  the 
third  day  of  the  week— the  "  dies  Martis" 
of  the  Romans.  (Chwolsohn,  "Ssabler 
und  Ssablsmus,"  vol.  U.  p.  22.) 

ioo2KJnes  zi.   5  and   38.     Ashtoreth 

{F\)P9PV*)    *^  goddess  of  the  Sldonians  " 

'Affrdfynf  of  LXX.),  is  to  be  distinguished 

from  Asfataroth  (n'VUB^?,)  tbe  plural  form 

^(roif  'AardpTaiQ  of  LXX.),  which  seems 

be  a  generic  word  for  "  false  goddesses." 

»o»^Mac.  i.  IS-lij. 

1*'  The  name  of  Nani  is  given  by  the  , 
Syrian  lexicographer  Bar-Bahlul  as  one 


of  the  fifteen  titles  applied  to  the  planet 
Venus  by  the  Arabs.  The  word  is  also 
found  further  ease  as  in  Affghanistan, 
where  many  places  are  called  Bibi  Nani, 
after  "  the  lady  Venus."  The  same  origin 
may  be  assigned  to  the  Greek  **  JUdwiovy''* 


the  name  of  a  courtesan. 
578.1 


(Athen.  xilL  p. 


»"  As  Gesenius,  Movers,  and  Fttrst 
Bunsen's  argument  against  an  Iranian 
derivation  of  the  name  of  a  Semitic  god 
("  Egypt's  Place,"  vol.  Iv.  p.  849,  E.  T.)  ia 
perfectly  sound:  but  his  suggestion  that 
the  true  etymology  of  Ashtoreth  is  tuis- 
toreth^  "the  seat  of  the  cow,"  seems 
scarcely  entitled  to*acc6ptance. 

^^*  Compare  the  Roman  notion  by  which 
the  best  throw  on  the  dice  was  called 
"  Venus,"  or  "  iactus  Venereus."  (Plaut 
"  Asln."  V.  it  fiSTac.  "  de  Div."  11. 50,  etc.) 

los  xhis  is  her  character  in  the  records 
of  Asshur-sani-pal,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Esar-haddon. 

io«  Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  of  having 
"  made  the  way  of  Nana  "  In  Babylon,  by 
which  he  probabjy  means  a  way  or  road 
to  her  temple.  (See  the  Standard  Inscrip- 
tion, as  given  in  the  author's  "  Herod- 
otus," vol  IL  p.  586.) 

107  Loftus,  ^  ChaldsM  and  Susiana,"  ch. 
xviU.  p.  814;  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Its 
Remains,"  vol.  Ii.  ch.  7. 

><>"  The  conjunction  appears  to  belongs 
only  to  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  ^ 
H.  Rawlinson  observes  that,  8»  Nebuchad- 
nezzar  never  once  mentions  Varamit,  the 
true  wife  of  Nebo,  in  his  Inscriptions,  it  is 
evident  she  was  out  of  favor  with  him,  and 
that  tiierefore  Nana  "may  have  been 
thrust  temporarily  Into  her  place."  (See 
the  authors  "Herodotus,"  voL  i.  jp.  esS?.") 

»«»  The  Babylonian  form  is  Nabiu,  the 
As^nriau  Nabtu  The  word  forms  (he 
initial  element  in  Nabonassar,  Nabopo- 
lassar,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nabonldiut  or 
Labynetus,  Nebuzaradan,  and  possibly  in 
Laborosoarchod. 

!»<»  In  the  great  temple  of  Nebo  at  Bor- 
sippa  there  is  an  interior  chambco*,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  chapel  or  oratory, 
all  the  bricks  of  which  are  found  to  ix3 
8tami>ed— in  addition  to  the  ordinarv  leg- 
end of  Nebuchadnezzar— with  the  dgure 
of  a  wedge  or  arrow-head.  It  is  probably 
with  reference  to  this  symbol  that  Nebo 
received  the  name  of  TYr,  which  is  at  once 
"an  arrow,"  and  the  name  of  the  planet 
Mercury  in  ancient  Persian. 

"»  Wheji  Nebo  first  appears  in  Assyria, 
it  is  as  a  foreign  god,  whose  worahlp  is 
brought  thither  from  Babylonia.  His  wor- 
ship was  never  common  in  the  more 
northern  country. 

"*  This  is  the  monarch  whose  name  is 
read  as  MutaggiirNebu,  the  grandfather 
of  Tiglath-Pileser  L,  who  is  mentioned  in 
that  monarch's  great  inscription. 

"*  There  is  a  confusion  nere  in  Polv- 
histor  both  as  reported  by  Eusebiiw 
("Chron.  Can."  L  8,  pp.  11,  12)  and  br 
Syncellus  ("  Chronograph."  vol.  I.  p.  5.^\ 
which  can  scarcely  have  belonged  to  his 
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withortt^,  Bcirasas.  Bdwisflntniftdeto 
cutoff  hfa  own  bead,  and  "  the  otber  gods '' 
are  said  to  have  mixed  his  blood  with 
earth  and  formed  man;  but  afterwards 
the  aooount  contained  in  the  text  is  gi^en. 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  first  account  is  an 
interpolation  in  the  legend. 

ii«  I  have  placed  tfa&  phrase  a  Uttle  out 
of  its  order.  It  occmv  in  the  passage, 
which  appears  to  me  interpolated,  and 
which  is  perhaps  rather  an  explanation 
which  Berosus  gave  of  the  legend  than 
part  of  the  legend  itself.  However,  Bero- 
sus has  no  doubt  here  explained  the  leg- 
end rightlv. 

"•  So  Nlebuhr  says  ("Lectures  on  An- 
oient  History,"  vol.  i.  p.  16,  E.  T.),  but 
without  mentioning  to  what  writers  he 
alludes. 

ii«  BunsexL  "Egypt's  Place  in  Unfrersal 
History,"  vol.  iv.  p.  866,  E.  T. 

^iTllie  Chaldee  narrative  Is  extravar 
gant  and  grotesque;  the  Mosaical  is  mirac- 
ulous, as  a  true  account  of  creation  must 
be;  but  it  is  without  unnecessary  marvels, 
«id  its  tone  is  sublime  and  solemn. 

iia  In  Genesis  the  point  of  view  is  the 
divine— "/n  the  beginning  Qod  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  the  Spirit 
of  Qod  moved  upcm  the  face  of  the 
waters."  In  the  Chaldee  legend  the  point 
of  view  is  the  physical  and  mundane.  Qod 
bdng  only  brought  in  after  awhde  as 
taking  a  certain  part  in  creation. 

ii»^*  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,"  vol 
i.  D.  17  E.  T. 

'  »•  This  is  not  expressly  stated  in  the 
legend;  but  the  divine  warning  to  Xisu- 
tl^us,  and  the  stress  laid  by  Xisuthrus  in 
his  last  words  on  the  worship  of  God,  seem 
to  imply  such  a  belief. 

i«  Gen.  tx.  1. 

»«•  So  in  Syncellus  (" Chronograph."  p. 
64);  but  in  the  Armenian  Eusebius  we 
read  "  other  birds  "  ("  Ghron.  Can."  L  8,  p. 
15). 

"*  The  Armenian  translator  turns  the 
pOot  (/cv/Je/w^TTv)  into  the  "architect  of 

the  ship."  M.  feunsen  follows  him 
("  Egypt,"  etc.,  vol.  iv.  p.  871). 

1S4  This  is  plainlv  stated  both  hi  the 
Greek  and  in  the  Armenian.  M.  Bunsen 
has,  "  threw  himself  upon  the  earth  and 
prayed  "(Lac). 

'^^I  have  inverted  the  order  of  this 
clause  and  the  preceding  one,  to  keep  the 
connection  more  clear. 

19ft  xwo  separate  versions  of  this  legend 
have  descended  to  us.  They  came  re- 
spectively from  AbydenuB  and  Poly- 
histor.  we  have  the  words  of  the  au- 
thors in  Euseb.  "Praap.  Ev."  ix.  14,  15, 
and  Syncell.  "  Chronograph."  vol.  i.  p.  81. 
We  have  also  a  translation  of  their  words 
in  the  Armenian  Eusebius  ('  'Chron.  Can. '  * 
i4aDd8). 

»"  Gen.  vi.  18. 

"•  lb.  14-16. 

><*  lb.  verse  la 

>«•  lb.  verse  30. 

»»» lb.  viU.  7. 

>"  lb.  >-ll. 


"•  Gen.  vlU. !«. 

i*«Ib.  verse  18;  "Noah  removed  As 
oovering  of  the  ark^  and  looked,  and,  be- 
hold, the  faoe  of  the  earth  was  dry." 

i»Ib.  via.  20.  "And Noah  &ut2ded  an 
altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  took  of  every 
clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  ana 
offered  burnt  offering  upon  the  altar." 

^** lb.  verse  8:  "And  the  ark  rested 
.  .  .  upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat" 
Ararat  is  the  usual  word  for  Armenia  in 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 

»»7  lb.  xi  2. 

1"  lb.  4-«. 

1**  The  ark  is  made  more  than  hcUfa 
mile  long,  whereas  it  was  really  only  80O 
cubits,  which  is  at  the  utmost  600  feet,  or 
less  than  an  eighth  of  a  mile. 

HO  According  to  some  writers,  the  prin- 
olples  of  naval  architecture  were  not  con- 
cerned in  the  building  of  the  ark,  since 
(as  they  say)  "it  was  not  a  ship,  but  a 
house '"^  (Kltto's  "Biblical  Cyclopeedla," 
vol.  i.  p.  212}.  But  would  ^*  a  floating 
house,  not  shaped  shipwise,  have  been 
ssfe  amid  the  winds  and  currents  of  so 
terrible  a  crisis  ?  The  C^haldeeans,  despite 
the  absurd  proportions  that  they  assgn 
it.  term  the  ark  "  a  ship,"  and  giveit^a 
pflot." 

ui  The  expression  hi  Gen.  xi.  4,  "  a 
tower  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven,  * ' 
is  a  mere  common  form  of  Oriental  hy- 
perbole, applied  to  any  great  hdght 
(See  Deut  1. 28,  where  the  spies  are  said 
to  have  brought  back  word  that  the  cities 
of  the  Canaanities  were  great,  and 
'^walled  up  to  heaven.")  But  in  the 
Chaldee  version  of  the  story  we  are  told 
that  the  men  built  the  tower  "  in  order 
that  they  micht  mount  to  heaven" 
{brrug  etc  rbv  ovpavbv  ava^cjoi). 

U9  Bcu-on  Bunsen  observes  with  reason 
— "  The  general  contrast  between  the  Bib- 
lical and  the  Chaldee  version  is  very 
great.  What  a  purely  qpecial  local  char- 
acter, legendary  and  fabulous^  wiUiout 
ideas,  does  itdiffl)lay  in  every  pomt  which 
it  does  not  hold  m  common  with  the  He- 
brew! "  ("  Egypt*s  Place,"  vol.  iv.  p.  874* 
E.  T.) 

CHAPTER  Vni. 

1  tSlmpliolus  relates  ("  Comment  in  Aria- 
tot  de  Ca)lo,"  U.  p.  128)  that  Callistbenen, 
the  friend  oi  Alexander,  sent  to  Aristotle 
from  Babylon  a  series  erf  stellar  observa- 
Uooa  made  in  that  city,  which  reached 
back  1906  years  before  the  conquest 
of  the  place  by  Alexander,  (a.a  SBl  -4- 
1808  =  B.C.  2284.)  PhOo-BybUiH,  accord- 
ing to  Stephen  (ad  voc.  Ba^vJiMj  made^ 

Babylon  to  have  been  built  1008  years 
before  Semiramis,  whom  he  condaered 
oontemporary  wi^,  or  a  httto  anterior 
to,  the  Troian  War.  ("Fragm.  Hist 
GrsBC."  voL  ifi.  p.  568.)  we  do  not  know 
his  date  for  this  last  event,  but  supposing 
it  to  be  that  of  the  Parian  Chronicle,  b.c. 
1218,  we  should  have  b.o.  2220  for  the 
building  of  the  city,  according  to  him. 
Aj?ain,^erosQ8  and  Critodemus  are  saJd 
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by  PUny  ("  H.  N."  m.  66)  to  haro  declared 
toat  the  Babylonians  had  recorded  their 
stellar  obserrationa  upon  bricks  for  480 
years  before  the  era  of  Phoroneus.  At 
least  the  passage  may  be  so  understood. 
(See  the  "  journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  vol. 
XV.  p.  223.)  Now  the  date  of  Phoroneus, 
according  to  dtaton  C^F.  H."  voL  i:  p. 
189),  is  B.C.  1758;  and  B.C.  1788  4-  480  gives 
B.0.2288. 

3  The  most  authentic  acooont  seems  to 
be  that  which  Eusebius  copied  from  Poly- 
hlstor  ("  Chronica,"  L  4).  Byncellus  is  far 
less  to  oe  trusted,  on  accouxn  of  his  elabo- 
rate systematizing. 

•  This  view  is  taken  by  Mr-  WHMam 
Fafaner  in  his  Appendix  on  "Babyloni- 
an and  Assyrian  Antiquities."  (See  his 
"lSgyp««a  Chronicles/'  voL  !L  pp.  942, 

<  Manetho  assigns  2i^VSi  rears  to  ttie 
peigns  of  Gods,  Demicods,  and  Manes,  who 
ruled  Egypt  before  Menes— the  first  his- 
torical long.  (See  "Fragm.  Hist.  G»." 
vol.  IL  p.  628.) 

•  Eusebius  and  Josephus. 

•  The  48  yean  of  the  third  dynas^  are 
not  in  the  text  of  the  Armenian  Eusebius, 
but  in  the  mai^gin  only.  The  text  of  the 
same  authority  assigns  204  years  to  the 
second  dynasty,  but  the  maxigin  gives  984. 

7  The  (janon  mentfoos  five  only  of  these 
kings,  ^wiHirifig  one  (Laborosoarohod),  be> 
eause  he  reigned  less  than  a  fuU  year. 

•  Q.  Smith  in  '' Zeitschrlft  fttr  Aegyp- 
tlsche  Spraohe,"  November,  1868. 

•  Herod.  L  dS;  Aristot.  **  De  Csalo,"  IL 
12,  S  8;  SImpUc.  "Comment,  ad  Aristot 
<£  CfiBlo,"  ii.  p.  128. 

10  Mr.  Bosanquet  is  almost  the  only 
chronologer  who  stfll  disputes  the  aocu- 
raoy  of  this  document.  (See  his  "  Messiah 
tbB  Prince,"  Appendix,  pp.  4i55-8,  2d  edi- 
tion.) 

11  SynceUus  gave  SS6  vears  to  the  first 
Chaldeaan  dynasty  in  Babylonia;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  on  what  basis  he  went 
He  admitted  seven  king&  to  whom  he 
gave  the  names  of  Evecmus,  Chomasbe- 
Sis,  Forus,  Kechubus,  Nabius,  Onibanua, 
and  Zinserua  These  names  do  not  much 
aicourage  us  to  view  the  list  as  historicaL 
Three  of  them  belong  to  the  late  Baby- 
lonian period.  One  only  (ChonutsbeltUL 
perhaps  Shamaa-Bet)  has  at  all  the  air  of 
a  name  of  this  early  time. 

"  Gten.  X.  10. 

»  C^en.  X.  9:  "  He  was  a  mighty  hunter 
befoire  the  Lord;  wherefore  it  i»  said. 
Even  as  Nimrod,  the  mlghtjy  hunter  be- 
fore the  Iiord." 

14  The  Qreek  forms,  "Seppi^  and  Ne- 

fipi^,  serve  to  connect  Nipru  with  "noi. 
The  native  root  is  thought  to  be  napar, 
"  to  pursue/'  or  "  cause  to  flee. "  (See  the 
author's  "Herodotus."  vol.  i.  p.  897.) 

ift  Tacut  declares  that  Nhnrod  attempt- 
ed to  mount  to  heaven  on  the  wings  of  an 
eagle,  and  makes  Niffer  (Oalneh)  the  scene 
<rf  this  occurrence.  ("Lex.  Gteograph." 
ki  Toe.  iV^sr.)    It  is  sappased  that  we 


have  here  an  afiuslon  to  Hie  buOdteg^  of 
the  tower  of  Babel.    The  Koran  oootafns 
a  story  of  Nimrod's  oasttQg  Abraham  into 
a  fienr  furnace. 
!•  The  Arabic  '*  Jabbar"  repvesents  the 

Hebrew  "^j};},  which  is  the  epithet  applied 

to  Nimrod  in  Qen.  x.  8.  The  identifica- 
tion of  Nimrod  with  Orion  ia  noted  by 
Gareek  writers.  (See  John  of  Antiocb,  Fr. 
8;  ''Pasch.  Chron."  vol.  i.  p.  64;  John  of 
MalakL  p.  17;  Oedrenus,  voL  i  pw  87:  etc) 
Orton  ■  a  ''mighty  hunteiV'  evea  in  Ho- 
mer.   (See  OdysB.  xL  67S-6m) 

n  '^  jooRL  of  Asiatic  Boa*'  vol.  xv.  p. 
280. 

IS  The  great  templeofBaarsipfiaisknown 
as  the  Birt^Ntmrudi  and  the  simple 
name  Nimrud  is  given  to  probably  tha 
most  striking  heap  of  ruins  in  the  ancient 
Asffnria. 

i»Gen.x.ll,  3d. 

*•  Herod,  i  1;  viL  89:  Strab.  xvl.  <,  S  4; 
Justin.,  xvifi.  3.  M;  Pun. ''  H.  N."  iv.  82; 
Dtonys.  Per.  1.  906, 

•iGoL  xL  81. 

n  This  ocnjectural  readbog  ol  the  name 
has  led  to  a  further  ooajeoturef  vis.,  that 
in  this  monumental  sovereign  we  have  tha 
real  original  of  the  ''Orchamus'*  of  Ovid, 
whom  he  repreeents  as  the  seventh  sue- 
oeasor  of  Belus  in  the  government  of  Baby- 
km  ("  Metaph."  iv.  ^8-18).  But  the  nho^ 
netk)  value  of  the  monofirams,  in  which 
the  namea  of  the  early  Chaldaaan  Idn^p 
are  written,  is  so  wholly  uncertain  that  xt 
seems  beet  to  abstain  from  roeculationa 
which  may  have  their  basis  struok  from 
under  tham  at  any  m<xnent. 

s*  See  Sta*  H.  RawUnson's  remarks  in  thd 
author's  "  Herodotus,"  voL  L  p.  425;  and 
compcure  text,  pp.  86,  48w 

>«  ^*  Journal  ofAsiatto  Society,"  vol.  xv. 
pp.  861-868;  Loftus,  ''CSuOdsBa  and  Susl^ 
ana,"  p.  108. 

*•  As  in  the  Bowariyeh  ruin  at  Warka 
(Loftus,  p.  167). 

"See text,  pp.  51, 68. 

•T  Geo.  adv.  1.  _  ^ 

<«  Herod.  iL  184,  188;  Arist  PoL  vU.  11. 

» Loftus,  '^caialdsBa  and  Suslana,"  pw 
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to  the  depth  of  ten  feet,  with  the  strong 
ones  at  warka  (where  unbumt  brick  is 
the  material  used),  which  project  seven 
feet  and  a  half  from  the  central  mass. 
(Loftua.  pp.  128, 189,  and  p.  168.) 

»«  Loftus,  p.  128. 

«■  See  teart,  p.  71. 

**  See  text,  pp.  67  and  68. 

*•  At  this  early  period  in  tlie  worid's 
history,  the  dlfPerenoes  between  the  great 
families  of  human  speech  were  but  very 
partial]^  developed.  Langua«re  was  alto- 
gether in  an  agglutinate,  rather  than  in 
an  inflected,  state.  The  intrioaoies  of 
Arian— even  the  lesser  intricacies  of  8e- 
mltic  graonmar— had  not  been  invsntad. 
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Xaiuraattes  differed  one  from  another 
chiefiyui  their  vocabularies.  What  we 
observe  with  respect  to  the  Susianiana  or 
Elamites  te,  that  while  their  vocabulary  is 
mainly  Turanian,  it  also  contains  numer- 
ous words  which  were  continued  in  the 
lat^  Arian  speech.  For  instance,  Nak- 
hanta  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  AiujMta  of 
the  Persians  and  the  Anaitis  of  the 
Greeks.  Kudur  is  the  same  word  as  the 
Persian  chitra,  "  sprung  from  "  (oompare 
Zend  chithra,  "seed*?.  MaimJc  is,  per- 
haps, MaboQi  which  Is  formed  from  the 
two  thoroughly  Arian  roots,  ma,  "  moth- 
«er,''  and  bog  (Old  Pers.  bag<i,  Slavon.  bog, 
bogie),  "  God." 

"  Bee  **  Behist.  Inscr."  coL  1.  pars.  16, 
17;  coL  iL  pars.  8,  4.  The  transfer  of  the 
Persian  capital  to  Susa,  which  took  place 
soon  after  this,  was  probably  in  part  an 
acknowled|i^ent  of  the  superior  antiq- 
uity and  dignity  of  the  Slamitic  capital. 

*^  The  date  of  Asshur-bani-pal^s  con- 
quest of  Susa  is  doubtful.  It  may  have 
be^i  as  early  as  b.c.  661.  (See  Mr.  G. 
Smith's  paper  in  the  '*  Zeltschilft  fiir 
Aegyptische  Sprache"  for  Nov.  1868,  p. 
1160  The  conquest  of  Chaldeea  by  Kur 
dur-Nakhunta  may  therefore  have  fallen 
as  ear^f  as  b.o.  2SS^. 

••"Zeltschrift,"!.  8.  c. 

*•  It  was  long  ago  suggested  by  Sir  H. 
Bawllnson  that  the  ernnology  of  this 
name  is  to  be  sought  in  the  languages  of 
the  Semitic  rather  than  in  those  of  the 
Arian  family  ("Journal  of  Asiatic  Soci- 
ety," vol.  XV.  p.  227,  note  9);  and  that  ito 
true  meanin'j  fe  "the  seed  of  Ishtar  (Ve- 
nus)." If  so,  KucUxr-Nakhunta  would  ex- 
actly correspond  to  Zoro-aster  (or  Ziru- 
Ishtar).    See  note  •»  of  Uiis  chapter. 

<•  Ap.  Syncell.  "  Chronograph." p.  78,  B. 
CJompare  Mos.  CJhoren.  "  Hist.  Armen."  L 
S.  '^Zorastrem  Magum  ...  qui  fult  Me- 
dorum  principium. 

•  *«  By  calling  his  second  dynasty  ♦'Me- 
dian,''^ Berosus  probably  only  meant  to 
say  that  it  came  from  the  mountain  tract 
east  of  Babylonia,  which  in  his  own  day 
had  been  for  so  many  ages  the  seat  of 
Medo-Persie  power.  Susiana  had  in  his 
time  been  completely  absorbed  into  Per- 
sia.   (Strabo,  xv.  8,  %  2.) 

*«  Gen.  xiv.  1. 

**  For  the  Tidal  (Tjnn)  ^  *^®  present 
Hebrew  text,  the  LXX.  have  Thaigal 
^apy6!k)y  which  implies  a  reading  of 

*jjrtfl  In  their  copies.   Turgal  would  be 

significative  in  early  Babylonia,  meaning 
»'the  great  chief."  (See  Smith's  ''BiblT- 
cal  Dictionary,"  ad  voc.  Tidal.) 

<*  Gen.  xiv.  2. 

^B  The  scene  of  the  battle  seems  to  have 
been  that  part  of  the  plain  which  was 
afterwards  submerged,  when  the  area  of 
the  Dead  Sea  was  extended.  Compare 
the  expression  (Gen.  xiv.  3),  *'All  these 
were  joined  together  in  the  vale  of  Sid- 
dim  tohudi  is  the  salt  sea;"  and  see  Hr. 
VfouUcea  8  article  on  Qokobaah  in  Dr. 


Smithes  "Biblical  DictloBary,"  voL  i.  pp. 
709. 710.  ^^ 

<*  "  Twelve  years  they  served  CSiedor- 
laomer,  and  in  the  thirteenth  year  they 
rebelled."    (Gen.  xiv.  4.) 

*''  Among  the  nations  chaatiBed  by  Che- 
dor-Iaomer  on  his  sepond  invasion  we 
find  the  Rephaim  or  ''  Giants,"  the  Zuzim, 
the  Emim,  the  Horites,  the  AmoritesTaoa 
the  Amalekites.    (Gen.  xiv.  6-7.) 

♦8  Gten.  xiv.  9-12. 

*•  Ibid.  16. 

•0  May  not  the  tradition,  that  Abraham 
was  king  of  Demascus  (Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  80). 
be  connected  with  this  exploit?  It  could 
scarcely  have  been  grounded  on  the  mere 
fact  that  he  had  for  steward  a  native  of 
that  city.    (Gen.  xv.  2.) 

'^  The  expression  in  verse  17  of  the  Au- 
thorized Version,  "the  alattghter  of  Che- 
dor-laomer,  and  of  the  kings  which  were 
with  him,"  is  over  strong.  The  Hebrew 
phrase  nDHD  ^^^^  ^^^  mean  more  than 
"  defeat "  or  "  overthrow." 

»s  It  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  certain  that 
Stnti-shil-khaik  was  a  (JhaldsBan  monarch. 
SQs  name  appeare  only  in  the  inscriptions 
of  his  son,  Klidur-Mabuk,  where  he  is  not 
given  the  title  of  king. 

**  Martu  certainly  means  eitlier  "the 
West "  generally,  or  Syria  in  particular, 
which  was  the  most  western  country 
known  to  the  early  Babylonians.  Apda 
is  perhaps  connected  with  the  Hebrew 
''^*^*13X  which  in  the  Hiphil  has  the 
sense  of  "  destroy  "  or  "  ravage." 

^*  The  inscriptions  of  Kudai^Mabuk  and 
Arid-Sin  have  been  found  only  at  Mughelr, 
the  ancient  Ur.  (See  "  British  Mus.  Se- 
ries." vol.  i.  PI.  2,  No.  I1L»  and  PI.  6.  No. 

XVl.) 

B^  It  is  true  that  the  nmnber  48  occurs 
onlv  in  the  margin  of  the  Armenian  MS. 
But  the  inserter  of  that  number  must 
have  had  it  b^ore  him  in  some  copy  of 
Eusebius;  for  he  could  not  have  conject- 
ured it  from  the  number  of  the  kings. 

^*  Compare  the  rapid  succession  in  the 
seventh  dynasty,  which  is  given  (partiaUy) 
in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  more  f  ully  tn 
the  fragments  of  Berosus  and  Polyhistor. 

•7  See  the  author's  "  Herodotus,^'  vol.  i. 


IV  vi.  p.  4S8.  note  ». 

If  Sennacherib's  10th 


•■If  Sennacherib's  10th  year  is  b,c. 
692,  Tiglath-Pileser's  defeat  must  have 
been  in  b.c.  1110.  His  restoration  of  the 
temple  was  certainly  earlier,  for  it  was 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign— say 
B.C.  1120.  Add  the  sixty  years  diu>lng 
which  the  building  had  been  in  ruins  ana 
the  611  during  which  it  had  stood,  and  we 
have  B.C.  1681  for  the  building  of  the  orig- 
inal temple  by  Shamaa-Vul.  The  date  of 
his  father's  accession  should  be  at  least 
80  years  earlier— or  b.c.  1861. 

^'  Three  or  four  tablets  of  Babylonian 
satraps  have  been  discovered  at  Kileh- 
Sherghat.  The  titles  assiuned  are  said 
to  "  belong  to  the  most  humble  class  of 
dignities.'^  (Sir  H.  HawUnson,  in  the  au- 
thor's "Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p.  448,  Qote^) 
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*<>For   InserlTytlons   of  Chiivtma,  see 
"British  Museum  Series,'*  vol.  i.  PI.  2,  No. 
▼i.    Some  doubt  has  been  enteriained  as 
to  whether  this  prince  was  the  son  or  the 
grandson  of  Ismi-dagon,  but  on  the  whole 
the  verdict  of  cuneiform  scholars  has 
been  in  f^vor  of  the  interpretation  of 
these  inscriptions  which  makes  him  the 
son. 
•>  See  teart,  pp.  6&-61. 
0'  Berosus  gave  no  doubt  the  complete 
list;  but  his  names  have  not  been* pre- 
served to  us.    The  brief  ChaldaeMm  list  in 
Synoellos  (p.  109)  probably  came  from 
him;  but  the  names  seem  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  first  or  mythical  dynasty. 
One  might  have  hoped  to  obtain  some 
help  from  Ctesias's  Assyrian  list,  as  it 
went  back  at  least  as  nir  as  b.c.  2182, 
when  Assyria  was  a  mere  province  of  the 
Chaldeaan  Empire.    But  it  presents  every 
appearance  of  an  absolute  forgery,  being 
composed  of  Arian,  Semitic,  Egyptian, 
and  Greek  appellations,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  terms  borrowed  from  geography. 
•■  "  Brit.  Mus.  Series,"  vol.1.  PI. «,  No.  7. 
**  The  fact  is  recorded  by  Nabonidus— 
the  Labyx]«tns  ot  Herodotufr--on  the  fa- 
mous Mugheir  oy  Under.    (**  Brit  Mus.  Se- 
ries," vol.  i.  PL  09;  coL  2, 1. 80.) 
••  *  Brit.  Mus.  Series,"  voL  i.  PI.  8,  No.  & 
**  Sin-Shada  seems  to  have  immediatoW- 
suuceeded  a  queen.    He  calls  hlmseu 
*'  son  of  Bnat**at,"  which  ia  certainly  a 
female  name. 

"  Loftus,  *'  Chaldsea  and  Susiana,"  ch. 
zvi.  p.  184. 
«•  See  text,  pp.  64.  96. 
••  Rim-Sin  has  left  a  very  flue  Inscrip* 
tion  on  a  small  black  tablet,  found  at 
Mugheir.  C'  Brit  Mus.  Series,"  voL  L  PL 
8,  No.  10.) 
70  As  Ptolemy  did  in  his  Canon. 
Ti  Some  writers  have  exaggerated  the 
number  of  the  names  to  twenty-four  or 
twenty-flve.  (See  Oppert,  "Expedition 
sclentiflque  en  M6sopotamJe,"  vol.  1.  p. 
276;  and  compare  Lenormant,  "Manuel 
d'Histoire  ancienne  de  rOrient,"  vol.  ii. 
pp.  26, 89t)  But  this  is  by  misunderstand- 
bag  a  tablet  on  which  nine  of  them  occur. 
M .  Lenormant  obtains  thirteen  suooessfMrs 
to  Khanunu-rabi  (p.  82)  by  not  seeing  that 
the  tablet  is  bilingual,  and  countmg  in 
fire  translationa  of  names  which  he  nas 
already  reckoned.  M.  Oppert  does  not 
fall  into  this  error,  but  undulv  enXanges 
hJs  royal  list  by  counting  twelve  names 
from  the  obverse  of  the  taolet  which  there 
to  no  ground  for  regarding  as  royaJ  names 
at  alL 

73  Eight  royal  names  follow  Khanunu- 
rabi  on  the  tablet  above  mentioned  (see 
last  note).  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  tiiey  would  occur  in  chronological 
order.  But,  in  fact,  Khammu-rabi's  suc- 
ceasor,  his  son,  Samsu-iluna,  is  omitted; 
and  Kurri-galzu,  the  son  of  Pumarpuriras, 
who  was  the  third  king  after  his  father, 
to  put  in  the  fifth  place  before  him.  The 
order  of  the  names  cannot,  therefore,  be 
chronologioaL 

84 


V*  This  inscriptiofi  Is  on  a  white  stone  In 
the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  It  has  been 
published  with  a  comment  by  M.  M6nant 
("Inscriptions  de  Haramourabi,  roi  de 
Babylone."  Paris,  1RH8>,  and  has  also  been 
translated  by  M.  Oppert  in  the  "Expddi- 
ti<m,"  voL  1.  pp.  207.  268.  M.  Lenormant 
assumes  without  reason  ("  Manuel,"  voL 
ii.  p.  81)  the  identity  of  the  Nahr^Khani' 
mu-rabi  with  the  Nahr^McUcha  ot  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

T*  See  "  Brit  Mus.  Series."  voL  L  PI.  4, 
No.  XV.:  Inscr.  2  (translated  by  M.  Op- 
pert, "Expedition."  voL  L  p.  267);  and 
compare  the  cylmder  of  NabooiduB. 
("Brit  M.  Series."  voL  i.  PL  60,  coL  JL 
LIJ 

f  •  "  Brit  M.  Series,"  voL  L  PL  4,  No.  zv. 
Ins.  8. 

'« Ibid.  vol.  IL  p.  66. 

"  The  position  of  the  kings,  A88hur4>el- 
njsi-su,  Buxur-Asshur,  and  Asshur-upalUt, 
in  the  Assyrian  list,  has  been  demiitely 
fixed  by  Mr.  O.  Smith's  discovery  in  19& 
of  an  inscription  of  Pudiel,  in  which  he 
states  that  Asshur-upaUit  was  his  grand- 
father. We  have  thus  now  a  oontlnuous 
succession  from  Asshur-bel-nisi-su  to  Tig- 
lathi-Ntn,  the  oonqueror  of  Babylon;  and 
as  this  conquest  is  ftxed  to  about  B.a 
1800,  we  can  count  back  to  Asshmvbel- 
nisi-su  by  allowing  an  average  of  twen^ 
years  to  a  reign,  sad  approximately  fix  hui 
date  as  from  b.c.  1440  to  1420. 

78  "Brit  Mus.  Series,"  voL  L  PI.  4,  Na 
xiii. 

»•  Ibid.  PL  4,  No.  xiv. 

^^  The  inscription  on  the  seal  Is  read  as 

follows:— -"Kurri-galzu.  king  of , 

son  of  Puma-puxwaei  xing  of  Babylon." 
(See  "Brit  Mus.  Series,"  voL  t  TaUe  of 
Contents,  PL  4,  No.  xiv.) 

•»  Ibid.  PL  e»,  coL  ii.  L  82. 

sa  See  text,  p.  15.  The  bricks  of  Kur- 
ri-galxu  are  not  found,  however,  in  the 
great  ruin,  which  is  most  probably  a  Par- 
thian work. 

**  Saga-raktlyas  is  by  some  regarded  as 
the  father  of  Narara-Sin  (Oppert,  "  Elxp6- 
ditiixi,"  vol.  L  p.  273.  note';  Lenormant 
"  Manuel,"  voL  ii.  p.  27).  But  the  founda- 
tion of  this  notion  £s  the  identification  of  a 
temple  bearing  the  name  of  Uhnaa  at 
Agana,  with  a  temple  of  the  same  name 
at  Sippara.  Agana  and  Sippara  must^ 
however,  have  been  distant  clues. 

>«  "  Brit  Mus.  Series,"  voL  L  PL  60,  coL 
iii.  1.  20. 

"^  See  note  ^'  of  this  chapter. 

8<  Kudur-Nakhunta,  and  Kudur-Mabuk, 
who  are  certainly  to  be  connected  with 
the  Chedor-laomer  cKudur-Lajnuner)  of 
Scripture.    (See  text  pp- 106,  iCrT.) 

"7  Kudur-Nakhunta  and  Ismi-dagon. 
(See  text  J).  108.) 

H^Sir  H.  Rawllnson  says:— "All  the 
kings  whose  monuments  are  found  in  an- 
cient ChaldeBa  used  the  same  language 
and  the  same  form  of  writing;  th^  pro- 
fessed the  scune  religion,  inhabited  t&e 
same  cities,  and  followed  the  same  tradi- 
tions.  Temples  built  in  the  earliest  tlniea 
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reoelTed  tlieTeneraOoii  of  Bueoewive  gen- 
erations, and  were  repaired  and  adonied 
by  a  long  series  ol  monarchs,  even  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Semitic  Nabonidua.^* 
(Bawlinson's  "Herodotus,"  voL  L  Essaj 
vt  p.  441.) 

»  See  the  author's  "Herodotos,''  voL  i. 
p.  440. 

*«  See  the  frsgrnents  of  this  writer  pre- 
flarved  by  Euaebiaa  C*  Chron.  Can."  pars. 
Lc.  4). 

*>  The  words  of  Polyhlstor  are  reported 
to  us  by  Eusebius  in  a  work  (his  **  Chron- 
ica") the  original  of  which  is  lost,  and 
whldh  we  have  only  in  an  Armenian  ver- 
aion.  Polyhistor  himself  does  not  appear 
to  have  read  tiie  work  of  Berosus.  He 
derivee  his  knowledge  of  it  from  Apollo* 
dorus.  Thus  we  have  Berosus  at  fifth  naod 
—through  Axx)llodoru6,  Polyhistor,  Buae- 
biuB,  and  the  Armenian  translator.  Hence 
the  excellent  advice  of  0.  MiUler— '*  Igitur 
cum  per  tot  manus  migraverint  qu69  ad 
nos  perdurarunt  Cragmenta,  baud  mira- 
beris  variis  modis  veroa  Berosi  def oimata 
esse,  cavendumque  ne  Beroso  imputemus 
qu8B  sunt  imputanda  eroerpforibus." 
C'Fragm.  Hist.  Gr."  vol.  IL  p.  4fl6.) 

M  The  change  of  A8 into  A6  is  one  yerj 

likely  to  occur,  and  has  numerous  paral- 
lels. 

•»  Gen.  XV.  18;  Beat.  L  7;  Josh.  1 4. 

'^The  alphabets,  as  well  as  the  lan- 
guages, of  tnese  various  races  differ ;  but, 
as  aU  assume  the  wedge  as  the  ultimate 
element  out  of  which  their  letters  are 
formed,  ttjaeems  almost  certain  that  they 
learnt  the  art  of  writing  from  one  an- 
other. If  so,  CbaldsBa  has  on  every 
Sound  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
e  teadtier  of  the  others. 

»•  Gen.  X.  8. 

••  lb.  verse  9. 

•»  lb.  verse  10. 

*'  In  later  times,  when  dvUloatlon  was 
teore  advanced,  less  fruitful  tracts  may, 
by  calling  forth  men^s  powers,  have  pro- 
duced the  most  puisBant  races  (see  Herod. 
Ix.  ad  fin.);  but  m  the  first  ages  only  fer- 
tile r^ons  could  nurture  and  develop 
greatnesa  Elsewhere  man^s  life  was  a 
tMruggle  for  bare  existence. 

*>  Josephus  makes  NImrod  the  prime 
mover  in  the  building  of  the  tower  {^^  Ant. 
Jud."  L  4,  t  8).  The  Targums  generally 
take  the  same  view.  Some  of  the  Arabic 
tniditlons  have  been  already  mentioned. 
(gee  note**  of  this  chapter.)   The  Ar. 


menian  aooo«nt  wlU  be  found  In  Moses  of 
Chorene,  who.  identtfyinsr  Xlmrod  with 
Belus,  proceeos  to  describe  him  as  the 
chief  of  the  Giants,  by  whom  the  tower 
was  built,  proud  and  fierce,  and  of  insa- 
tiable ambition,  engaged  14  perpetual  wars 
with  his  neighbors.  ("Hist.  Armeo.''  L 
6-10. 

»oo  Gen.  xi  1-9. 

101  Nimrod  is  called  '*a  mighty  one  In 
the  earth,"  and  *'  a  mighty  hunter  b^ore 
the  Lord."  Many  conmientaton  have 
observed  that  the  phrase  in  italics  is 
almost  always  used  in  a  cood  sense,  im- 
plying the  countenance  ana  favor  of  God, 
and  his  blessing  on  the  w(»>k  which  is 
said  to  have  been  done  ''  before  "  him,  or 
''in  his  sight." 

10s  OonunentatorB  seem  generally  to 
have  supposed  that  the  buuding,  or  at- 
tempt to  Duild,  deecribed  in  Gen.  xL  1-9, 
is  mb  building  of  Babel  ascribed  to  Nim- 
rod in  Qen.  x.  10.  But  this  cannot  be  so; 
for  in  Qea.  xi.  we  are  told,  "  they  left  qff 
to  build  the  city."  The  truth  seems  to  be 
tliat  the  tenth  chwter  is  parenthetical, 
and  the  author  in  do.  xt  takes  up  the  nar- 
rative from  ch.  Ix.,  going  back  to  a  time 
not  long  after  the  Deluge. 

>os  If,  that  is,  the  Orchamus  of  Ovid,  is 
reaUy  to  be  connected  with  the  word  now 
read  as  Urukh. 

^<M  See  the  article  on  the  *'  Tower  of  Ba- 
bel"  in  Smith's  "  DlctionaiT  of  the  Bible," 
vol.  1.  pp.  168-160. 

^^•Seetext,  p.  lOSL 

losThe  maroh  would  necessarily  be 
along  the  Euphrates  to  the  latttude 
(aeany)  of  Aleppo,  and  then  down  Syria 
to  the  Dead  Sea.  This  is  DMO  miles.  The 
direct  distance  by  the  desert  is  not  mora 
than  800  miles;  but  the  desert  cannot  be 
crossed  by  an  army. 

i<>T  See  the '' Historical  Easeur  "  of  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson,  in  the  author's  '' HerodotUB,'* 
vol.  IL  pp.  841-861. 

109  Oompare  ch.  1.  p.  8. 

i«*  See  note  ^  of  this  chapter. 

11*  See  text,  p.  109. 

>^i  Hence  Herodotus  always  regards  tho 
Babylonians  as  Asnyrians,  and  Babylonia 
as  a  district  of  Assyria.  (See  L  106,  178, 
188, 199S,  etc.;  ill.  92 and  166.) 

lis  Herod,  vli.  68. 

"•  Strab.  xvl.  1,  $6: Plin. " H, N."  vl.  SB. 

"«Juv.  "Sat."  vl.  668;  x.  94;  TackL 
"Ann."  il.  87;  ill.  29;  vi.  90,  etc.;  Sueton. 
•*Vtt.  VlteU."  14;  "  Vlt  Domit."  14. 
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CHAFFER  I. 

•Plin.  "Htet  Nat."  ri.  86.  ''Heeopo- 
tamla  tota  Assyiiorum  fuit" 

•  Btrabo  aajB:  "The  Aa^yrians  adjoin 
on  Persia  and  Susiana;  for  dj  this  name 
they  call  Babylonia,  and  a  vast  tract  of 
the  surrounding  country,  including  Aturla 
(which  contains  Ninereh)  and  Apollonias, 
and  the  Elymsans,  and  the  Paraetaces, 
and  the  dlsnict  about  Mount  Zagros  called 
C9uilonitii},  and  the  plain  tracts  near  Nin- 
eveh—Dolomen6.  and  Calachen^,  and  Cha- 
Ben6,  and  Adiaben6— and  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  nations  about  the  GordlsBans,  and 
the  ISftygdonians  about  Nisibis,  as  far  as 
the  passage  of  the  Euphrates,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  country  beyond  the  Euphrates 
(which  is  in  possession  of  the  Arabs),  and 
the  people  now  called  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion Syrians,  reaching  to  (TiUcia,  and  Phoe- 
nicia, and  JudflBiL  luid  to  the  sea  over 
against  the  sea  of  Egypt  and  the  gulf  of 
iBsus."   r€teoCTaph!^^xvil,  |1.) 

•  See  text,  p.  8. 

•  See  text,  p.  7. 

•  This  is  the  divisian  adopted  fn  the  geo- 
graphical essay,  containedfin  vol.  i.  of  the 
author's  ''Herodotus''  (p.  660).  It  jras 
thought  most  suitable  to  a  general  revieif 
of  the  geography  of  Westeili  Asia;  but  is 
less  adapted  to  a  special  account  of  the 
empire  of  the  AssyrDtuis. 

»  Xenophon,  **  Anab."  i.  5, 8  1 ;  PBn.  ••  H. 
N."  V.  84;  Strab.  xvi.  1,  «  38. 

s  The  most  tmportant  of  these  is  the 
Khoer,  or  river  of  Koyunjik,  which,  rising 
fhnn  the  Atn  Sifnl  hiUs  beyond  the  Jebel 
Maklub,  forces  Its  wby  through  that  range, 
and  after  washing  Khorsabad,  and  cross- 
ing the  great  plam,  winds  round  the  east- 
em  base  of  the  mound  at  Koytmjik,  and 
runs  onto  the  Tigris.  It  is  a  narrow  and 
shigi^ish  stream,  but  deep,  and  only  ford- 
able  about  Koyunjik  in  a  few  places.  (See 
Layard*8  '*  Nineveh  and  Babylon,'*  p.  77. 

»  Layard,  p.  fSSL 

"  Ibid.  p.  228. 

i>  Ifr.  Layard  forded  the  Khabour  on 
hii  way  to  Mosul  in  1849.  The  water  was 
above  the  horses'  bellies.  C'  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,'*  p.  66.)  i 

HAiiMmxih,  to  the  ^'Jouraal  of  the 
(3eograi:^calSocie^,"voLzLp.70.  Com- 
pare Mr.  LiayardlB  large  nuup  at  the  end 
of  his  "^  Nineveh  and  Babylon." 

I*  Layard,  p.  160. 

>«(3hesney,  '^Buphmtes  Ezpeditiom" 
vaLLp.M. 

1*  IbU.  p.  28,  note  «. 


>*  See  the  aooount  of  its  sooroe  given  by 
Sfa*  H.  RawUnson.  who  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean to  explore  this  region,  in  the  '*  Jouiv 
nal  of  the  Geographical  Society,"  voL  x. 
p.  81. 

"  Chesnisyi  '^1-  L  p.  Kc 

>•  See  the  map  ati&ched  to  Sir  H.  Baw- 
linson's  Memoir  on  the  Atronatenian 
Bebatana,  in  tha  ^Journal  at  die  Geo- 
graphical Society,"  vol.  x. 

»C!be8ney,  *'Eaphrates  Bxpedltion," 
vol.  Lp.  85. 

**Tui  region  has  been  traveraed  by 
few,  and  described  by  fewer,  Europeans. 
The  best  published  aocount  which  i  have 
been  able  to  find  Is  that  of  the  elder  Nie- 
buhr.  (See  his  "Voyage  en  AraUe,"  pp. 
800-^84.)  Some  oarefm  MS.  notes  have 
been  Idndly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mr. 
A.  D.  Berrington,  who  nas  vaveraed  it. 
On  the  general  fertility  of  the  region,  ooopi- 
pare  Niebuhr's  "  Description  deT  Arable," 
pp.  184.  186.  Strabo's  words  are  well 
weighed,  and  just  meetthe  case:  'IBiariS^ 

ftiv  wap6petoc  evdcufuiv  hutvo^,  xvl.  L 
§88. 

s>  Ntebiihr,  ''YoyMm  en  Ambie,"  pp. 
8S6-884;  Pocock,  ^'Description  of  Me 
East,"  vol  iL  pp.  158-168;  Chesney,  **  Eu- 
phrates Sxpeoraon,"  voL  L  p.  107. 

*<Niebuhr,  p.  817;  Layard,  "Ninereh 
and  Babylon,"  p.  51. 

**  Isid.  Ohar.  p.  8. 

S4  Aborrhas  by  Stnbo  (xvL  LIST)  and 
Procopius  ("Bel.  Pers."  U.  6):  (3hab<»^ 
(XapZipag)  by  Pliny  (xxx.  8),  and  Ptolemy 

(v.l^.  Other  forms  of  the  word  are  Aburas 
{'Apoipac,  laid.  C^har.  p.  6),  and  Abora 

{*Ap6pa,  Zostm.  iii.  18). 

»»  Plin.  "  H.  N."  v.  84:  Dio  Caaa,  xxxvli. 
5;  Strab.  xvi  1,  IJBB,  etc 

a*  Chesney,  ^'£iq>hFtttes  Expedition," 
vol.  i.  p.  48. 

ST  Amswortb,  "Travels  In  the  Tkack  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,"  p.  79,  note  ^ 

""Has.  el  AhL'*^  (Niebuhr,  p.  816; 
Layard,  p.  806;  Alnsworth,  p.  75.) 

**  Alnsworth,  L  s.  c. 

*o  Layard, jp.  804. 

•»  Ibid.  p.  61. 

«>  Ibid,  p.  884. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  848, 885. 

*« Ibfd.  p.  80S.  Kouhabianid toslgni^ 
"  a  jet  of  fire  or  flame." 

*'^  See  Mr.  Layard's  maps  at  the  end  of 
his  "Nineveh  and  Babylon."  For  a  gen- 
eral description  of  the  lake,  compare  the 
same  work.  p.  884,  with  C.  Niebuhrs  "  Yoy* 
age  en  Arable, "  p.  816. 

**  A  long  swamp,  called  the  Hoi,  ex. 
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tends  from  the  l&ke  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  Khabour  (Layard,  1.  s.  c). 
This  is  probably  the  Holl,  or  Haul!  of  some 
writers,  which  is  represented  as  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Khabotir.  (See  Chesney, "  Eu- 
phrates £lzpeditioD,**  vol.  i.  p.  51;  *' Jour- 
nal of  Qeogrephical  Society/'  toL  Iz.  p. 
4sSi,  etc.) 

*"*  Layard,  *'  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
250. 

*"  Ibid.  p.  260.  Compare  "NlneTeh  and 
its  Remains,''  voL  i.  p.  815.  note. 

*'  Layard  **  NineySi  and  Babylon,"  pp. 
268-866. 

«» Ibid.  p.  265. 

*^  This  18  the  view  of  Colonel  Chesney. 
(See  his ''  Euphrates  Expedition,"  toL  L  p. 
105.) 

43  Layard,  **  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
242,  note,  and  p.  949. 

«*  Chesney,  **  Euphrates  Expedition," 
p.  49. 

««  Layard,  "Ninevah  and  Babylon,"  p. 
812. 

<»  Ibid.  pp.  240,  241. 

4*  Chesney,  '*  Euphrates  Expedition," 
pp.  62, 68.  The  hills  in  tliis  region  are  of 
chalk  formation,  as  is  the  Abd-el-a^  ac- 
oording  to  the  same  author.    (Ibid.  p.  106.) 

«»Xen."Anab."i5,  §1.    *Ev  Toim^  6k 

T^  rdirff)  fp/  fihf  if  y^  ireSiov^  avav  6^a- 

ei  6k  Ti  Kol  &A/0  ev^y  ihfQ  i^  KoMfwVf 
airavra  tfoav  tvQ6ti^  itairep  ap6fMTa' 
6hf6pov  &  ovdev  tvfjv, 

«•  "Journal  of  Oeographlcal  Society," 
vol.  ix.  p.  466. 

<»  Chesney,  p.  60. 

•0  Ibid.  p.  51 ;  Layard,  **  NhieveL  and  its 
Bemains,^  vol.  i  p.  815,  note. 

•»  Strab.  xvi.  1. 1 1. 

•s  The  form  Atoria  {*Arovpla)  <s  used 

likewise  by  Arrian  ("  Exp.  Al."  iii.  7),  and 
by  Stephen  (ad  voc.  Wivog),    DioCassius 

writes  Atyria  ('Arrp/a),  and  asserts  that 

the  r  was  always  used  for  the  q  **bythe 

barbarians  "  Qv.  28).  It  was  certainly  so 
used  by  the  Persians  (see  the  "  Behistun  lur 
scription,"  passim);  but  the  Aasyrians 
themselves,  like  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks, 
seem  to  have  employed  the  c 

••Dolomen6  is  ingenioudy  connected 
by  Mens.  C.  MtUler  with  tiie  Dolba  of 
Arrian.  (Fr.  11.  See  the  "Fragment. 
Hist.  Gr."  vol.  ilL  p.  588.)  It  is  clear  that 
the  ethnic  Hokprjvrj  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.) 

would  easily  pass  into  tiohoprp^,    Dolba, 

according  to  Arrian,  was  a  dty  in  Adia- 
ben4. 

•*  PtoL  vi.  1.  As  Ptolemy,  however, 
places  (?aladn6  ahoftx.  Adiaben6,  he  may 
possibly  Intend  it  for  Chalonitis. 

**  CTbazenA  was  Indeed  mentioned  by 
Arrian  in  his  "  Parthica; "  and  if  we  pos- 
sessed that  work,  we  should  probably  not 
find  much  difficulty  in  locating  it.  But 
the  fragment  in  Stephen  (ad  voc.  Xa^TM^) 


tells  us  nothing  of  Its  exact  position 
Stephen  himself  is  clearly  wrong  in  placing 
it  on  the  Euphrates.  Arrian  probablv 
included  it  in  the  territory  of  Dolba.  whJcn 
was  with  him  a  part  of  Adiabene.  (See 
abot^,  note  *,  aDd  compare  the  fragment 
of  Arrian:  '^vrairrij^   X)A)3/(i(teg.  AoA- 

pUf,  vel  AoXjSai^  kol  tol  ire6ia  r^g  Xa^Jivf/^ 

aarpaTreiac  e^i  p^Kurrov  anorerofuva, ) 

•«  See  Strab.  zvl.  1,  i  1  and  fi  19;  PUn. 
"H.N."v.  12,  vi.  18:  PtoL  vi,  1;  Arrian, 
Fr.  11-18;  Pomp.  Mel.  L  11;  Solin.  48; 
A  mm.  llarc.  xxm.  20,  etc. 

*7  So  Ammlanus  explains  the  name— 
"  Nos  autem  id  didmus,  quod  in  his  terris 
anones  sunt  duo  perpetul,  quos  et  transivi- 
mus,  Diabas  et  Adiabas,  juncti  navallbus 
pontibus;  ideoque  intelugi  Adiabenam 
cognominatam,  ut  a  flummibus  maxim  is 
iEgyptus,  et  India,  itidemque  Hiberia  et 
Bsetica."    (xxiii.  6.) 

**  Pliny  seems  to  j^ve  to  Adiabend  this 
extended  signification,  when  he  says.— 
"  Adiabenen  Tigris  et  montium  sinus  cin> 
gunt.  At  ]ffiv&  ejus  regio  Medorum  est." 
C*  H.  N."  vi  9;  compare  ch.  vi.  26.) 

B«  Amm.  Maxc  1.  s.  c. 

«o  As  by  Ptolemy  ("Geograph."  vl  1). 

"  Strab.  XV.  8,  §12;  xvi  1,  §1. 

«a  The  position  of  CSialonitis  is  pretty- 
exactly  iziaicated  by  Strabo,  Polyblus,  and 
Isidore  of  Charax.  Strabo  calls  it  t7/v 

irepi  rb  Zdypov  bpoq  XaXtmrcv    (xvi.  1, 

%  1).  Polybius  connects  it  with  the  same 
mountain  range  (v.  64,  {  7).  Isidore  dis- 
tinctly places  It  between  Apolloniatis  and 
Media  C'Mans.  Parth."  p.  5).  See  also 
Dionvs.  Perieg.  i  1016,  and  Win.  "H.  N." 
vi.  27. 

«» Isid.  "  Mans.  Pwth."  1.  s.  c.  Tacitus 
probably  intends  the  same  city  by  his 
^  Halus^'  C  Ann."  vi  41),  which  be  couples 
with  Artemita.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  identical  either  with  the 
Halah  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  or  with  the 
(}aJah  of  Gtonesis. 

**  The  ruins  of  Holwan  were  visited  by 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the  year  1886.  For  an 
account  of  them^and  for  a  notioe  of  ttie 
importance  of  Holwan  in  MaJiometan 
times,  see  the  **  Journal  of  the  Geograph- 
ical Soc."  vol.  ix.  pp.  86-40. 

••  Strabo  identifies  Sittaoen6  with  Apol- 
loniatis (xv.  8,  §  12);  but  from  Ptolemy 
(vi  1)  and  other  geographers  we  gather 
that  SIttaoen6  was  further  down  the  river. 

**  Sittacd  was  first  noticed  by  Hecateeus 
(Fr.  184).  It  was  visited  by  Xenophon 
C'Anab."  ii.  4,  fi  18).    Strabo  omits  aU 


, J  18). 
We 


mention  of  it  We  have  notices  of  it  In 
PUny  C'H.  N."  vi  27),  and  Stephen  (ad 
voc.  •ftrroKf]), 

•r  strab.  xvi  1,  S  l,tepflaBlm;PtoL  vi  1. 

••  PtoL  V.  18. 

••  Strab.  xvi.  1, 1 1.  and  1 28. 

'0  Ibid.  %  27.  Anthemusia  derived  its 
name  from  a  city  Anthemus.  (Steph. 
Byz.),  or  Anthemusias  (Tacit  Isid.),  built 
by  the  Macedonians  between  the  Eu- 
pnrates  and  the  Belik. 
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,    "  Strab.  xvi  1,  S  86.    Oompare  PUn. 

"Ptol.  V.  18.  ^     _   ^ 

t*  2  Kings  xvil.  6;  xvlii.  11;  xlx.  18:  1 
Chron,  v.  att;  Is.  xxxvii.  18.  The  identifl- 
cation  does  not  depend  upon  tlie  mere  re- 
semblanoe  of  name;  but  upon  that,  com- 
bined with  the  mention  or  the  Habor  ^r 
Khaboin*)  as  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  the 
ImpUed  vkanitr  of  Qosan  to  Haran  (Hax^ 
«m)andHalah(CShalcitte). 

">*  See  the  article  on ''  Qozan ''  in  Smith's 
"  Biblical  Dictionary,"  vol  i.  p.  726.  The 
initial  m  (D)  in  the  word  Mygdonla  ia  prob- 
ably a  mei-e  adjectival  or  partidhpial  pre- 
fix; while  the  d  represents  the  Semitic  z 

(T),  accordios  to  an  ordinary  phonetic 

yariation.  ^  ^^ 

T»  8  Kings  xviL  6;  zvlil.  11;  1  Chron.  y. 

fiB 
^*  One  of  the  mounds  on  this  stream  is 

attll  called  Qla,  or  Kalah,  by  the  Arabs. 

(Bee  Layard's ''  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 

818.  note.)  _         _...«»    ^       »«- 

"  Gen.  XXV.  80;  xxvlii  8-7,  etc.  The 
name  is  only  used  in  Qenesis. 

7"  Stanley,  ''SinaiandPalesthie,"p.  188, 
note  1.  It  is  curious,  however,  uux  both 
Pudan-Aram  and  Artan-Naharaim  recall 
the  names  of  nations  inhabiting  these 
parts  in  the  Assyrian  times.  The  chief 
^habitants  of  the  Mons  Masius  mentioned 
by  the  early  Assyrian  kings  are  the  Natri; 
and  across  the  Euphrates,  towards 
Aleppo,  there  is  a  tribe  called  the  Fatena. 
probably,  however^  both  ootaiGldences  are 
accidental.  ^  ^  ^, 

»»DioCa88,xl.l9;lxvili.l8,etc.  Arrlan, 
Fr.  8;  Herodian,  iii.  9,  etc. 

•0  Ptolemy  bomids  Assyria  by  the  Tigris 
(»'  Qeograph."  vi  1).  Pliny  identifies  Adia- 
ben6  ^th  Assyria  r  H.  1^"  V.  18).  If  the 
Hu2sab  of  Nahum  is  really  "the  Zab  re- 
gion "  (Smith's  "  Biblical  Dlctionaiy,"  sub 
voc.),  tnat  prophet  would  make  the  same 
kientiflcation.  When  Strabo  (xvi.  1,  |  1) 
and  Arrlan  ("Erp.  Alex."  iii.  7)  place 
AtuTia  on  the  left  basic  of  the  Tigris  only, 
they  indicate  a  similar  feeling. 

«i  See  text,  D.  122. 

«a  They  are  less  numerous  north  or  tae 
Sinjar.  (See  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Bab- 
ylon," p.  252.)  Btai  there  are  a  certain 
numoer  of  ancient  mounds  in  the  more 
northern  plain.  (Ibid.  pp.  884,  335;  and 
compare  '^^Nineveh  and  its  Remahis,"  vol. 

i.  p.  811.)  ,       ^ «  1.  .      „ 

wAtArban.    ("  Nineveh  and  Babylon," 

pp.  875,  af78.) 

^^*  Ibid.  pp.  897-^00. 

«» IWd-  p.  818,  and  note.  .« ^  ^ 

"•  The  colossal  lions  at  this  place,  18  feet 
long  and  7  feet  8  hiches  high,  are  unmis- 
takably Afl^rrian,  and  mustnaVe  belonged 
to  some  large  building.  (See  Chesney, 
"Euphrates  JExpedition,"  ▼ol-JLPPjll*, 
116,  whence  the  representation  (PI.  iXLU., 
Fig.  81  is  taken.) 

"  Gien.  X.  11,  18. 

•»  In  the  margin  we  have  TJ^  t\2TV) 
translated  "  the  streets  of  the  city, ' '  which 


is  far  better  than  the  textual  rendering- 
Had  r'hoboth  been  the  name  of  a  place, 
the  term  'tr  would  scarcely  have  been 
added. 

«*  Layard,  "  Nhieveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  i.  p.  814;  "  Nhieveh  and  Babylon,"  pp. 
845, 816,  818,  818,  etc. ;  "  Journal  of  Asiatic 
Society,"  vol.  xv.  pp.  308,  804. 

•0  See  text,  p.  12: 

*i  The  early  Arabian  geographers  and 
liistorians  mentioned  the  forts  of  Ninawi 
to  the  east  abd  of  Mosul  to  the  west  of  the 
Tigris.  ("  As.  Soc.  Joum."  vol.  xii.  p.  418, 
n^  ^.)  To  prove  the  continuity  of  the 
tradition,  it  would  be  necessary  to  quote 
all  travellers,  from  Benjamin  <tf  Tudela  to 
Mr.  Layard,  who  disputes  its  value,  but 
does  not  deny  it.  .       .  « 

•«  See  Herod,  i.  188;  Strab.  xvl.  1,  S8; 
Ptol.  vi.  1;  PUn.  vl.  13, 1 16;  Amm.  Marc 
xviU.  7;  £u8tath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  691. 

»*  See  text,  ch.  iv. 

»*  So  Strabo,  xi.  14,  %B\  Plin.  **H.  N." 
vi  87;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  9,  i  16.  etc.  There  are, 
however,  some  difficulties  attaching  to 
this  etymology.  It  is  Arian,  not  Semitic 
^tigra,  as  ^an  arrow,"  standing  con- 
nected with  the  Sanscrit  <(/.  "to  sharpen." 
Armenian  teg,  "a  javeUn,^'  PersianJwA, 
"a  blade."  and  tir,  "an  arrow."  Yet  it 
was  used  by  the  Jews,  .under  the  slightly 

corrupted  form  <rf  Dehel  (tTH)  as  early 
as  Moses  (Gen.  11. 14),  and  by  the  AH^yriana 
about  B.C.  1000.  C^Joumal  of  As.  Soc." 
voL  xiv.  p.  xcv.)  It  is  conjectured  that 
there  was  a  root  aik  in  ancient  Babylonian, 
of  cognate  origia  with  the  Sanscrit  t^, 
from  which  the  forms  Dekely  DigUiy  or 
2>i«tof^  were  derived.  .   . 

«  Capt  Jones,  to  the  "Journal  of  the 
As.  Soc."  vol.  XV.  p.  299. 

»•  Ibid.  p.  898.  _^ 

•'  So  Colonel  diesney  ("  Euphrates  Ex- 
pedition," voL  i.  p.  21.)  _    „.    ^ 

*BSJr  H.  Bawlinson  and  Dr.  Hincks 
agree  in  reading  the  ancient  name  of  this 
city  as  (Jalah.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not 
to  DC  denied  that  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  identification.  1.  Nimrud  being  only 
80  miles  from  Nhieveh,  it  is  dUBoult  to 
find  room  for  Resen,  a  "  great  city  "  (Gen. 
X.  18)  between  them,  not  to  mention  that 
there  are  no  important  ruins  In  this  posi- 
tion. 8.  Calah,  moreover.  If  it  gave  name 
to  Ptolemy's  Calachifi,  should  be  away 
from  the  river,  for  by  placing  Calacin6 
above  Adiaben6,  he  ahnost  certainly 
meant  further  from  the  river. 

»»  "Journal  of  As.  Soc."  vol.  xv.  p.  848. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that 
water  from  the  Zab  waa  conducted  into 
the  city  by  a  canal  and  tunnel,  of  which 
more  will  oe  said  in  another  chapter. 

100  Chesney,  1.  s.  c. 

101  C^apt.  Jones,  in  the  "  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Soc."  vol.  xv.  pp.  847-851. 

»« Ibid.  voL  XV.  p.  847. 

10*  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
656.  ...     , 

»*  Ibid.  1. 8.  c. ;  "  Aa.  Soc.  Journal,"  voL 
XV.  pp.  342,  848.  ^,^„ 

io>§eeMr.Layard'a"Flan"inhIs"Nhi- 
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ereh  and  Ballon."  opp.  p.  055.    For  the 

present  state  of  the  ruins,  see  his  "  Nin- 
eveh and  its  Remains,"  toL  1.  opp.  p.  881, 
and  compare  the  chart  (supra,  p.  20O), 
which  is  reduced  from  Captain  F.  Jones  s 
"Survey." 

>**  The  platform  is  not  quite  regular, 
being  broader  towards  the  south  than 
towards  the  north,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
plan. 

"»  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
054. 

"»  Bee  text,  chap.  vl. 

^^^  Xenophon  describes  Calah,  which  he 

calls  Larissa  (compare  the  Lachisa,  HDp /, 

of  the  Samaritan  F^ntateuch),  as ''  a  vast 
deserted  ci^,  fonnerly  inhabited  by  the 
Medes;  it  was,"  he  says,  '*  surrounded  by 
a  wall  SS  feet  broad,  100  feet  hig^,  and 
neariy  seven  miles  in  circumference,  buHt 
of  baked  brick,  with  a  stone  basement  to 
the  height  of  20  feet."  He  then  obeerves: 
**  TLaj)  avryv  t^  ndXiv  ^v  irvpapu^  "XtBiv^^ 
rb  ftiv  evpoQ  irTutOpav,  rb  6h  %nl)og  difo 
irXeOfKW.^*    ("Anab."iii.  4,  8  9.)  Ctesiaa, 

#ith  hiR  usual  exaggeration,  made  the 
width  nine  stades,  and  the  heigbt  eight 
stades,  or  nearly  a  mile:  He  placed  the 
pyramid  at  Nmeveh,  and  on  the  Eu- 
phrates! (See  Diod.  Sic.  U.  7,  $  1.)  The 
unpodng  effect  of  the  structure  even  now 
is  witnessed  to  by  Mr.  Layard  ("Nineveh 
and  its  Remains,"  vol.  i.  p.  4);  Colonel 
Rich  ("  Kurdistan,"  voL  ii.  p.  13S);  Colonel 
Chesuey  ("  Euphrates  Elxpfedltion,"  vol.  L 
p.  21):  and  Captain  Jones  ("  As.  Soc.  Jour- 
nal," vol.  XV.  pp.  848,  349\ 

"•  This  is  the  opinion  of  Captain  Jones 
("  As.  Soc.  Jounufl,"  vol.  xv.  p.  849). 

"»  See  Layard,  "Nhieveh  and  its  Re- 
mains," vol.  i.  p.  5.  uid  vol.  11.  p.  44. 

"*M.  Botta  purchased  and  removed 
tiUs  village  before  he  made  his  great  exca- 
vations. V"  Letters  from  Nineveh,"  p.  67, 
note.) 

"» See  CJaptaln  Jones's  "  Survey,"  sheet 
I. 

»"  Layard,  "  Nineveli  and  Babylon,"  p. 

>>*  The  name  is  formed  of  two  elcmenta, 
the  first  meaning  city,  which  would  be 
Dur  or  Beth.  The  second  element  Is  the 
name  of  a  god  otherwise  unknown  to  us: 
and  this,  being  a  mere  monogram,  cannot 
be  represented  phoneticaUy . 

"  •  ^'  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  zv. 
pp.  851  and  874. 

"7  The  T.YY    Interpreters  have  Atia^ 

Intheplaceof  the  Hebrew  |Qr>.    TheTar- 

giuns  sobstltnte  the  wholly  different  name 

of  Td-Assar  {"XXT^Pi), 

«»•  Gen.  X.  18.  ^      ^  _- 

"•  Arbfl  is  etymologically  "  the  d^  of 

the  four  gods; "  but  it  Is  not  known  which 

are  the  deltiee  intended.    This  place  is 

first  mentioned  hi  the  reign  of  fflbMoas* 

Tttl,  the  son  of  the  Black-Obdisk  king, 

about  B.C.  850. 

"•"aeograph."Ttl.    Arapkha  would 


be  etymok)gicaUy  "  the  four  fish,"  a  name 
not  very  intelligible.  It  was  certain^  to 
the  east  of  the  Tigris,  and  probably  not 
far  from  Arbela. 

i«i "« Journal  of  Asiatic  Soc."  voL  xv.  p. 
804. 

^**  Layard  **  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  iJip.  815;  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  pp. 
246.946. 

IS*  The  name  of  Haran  has  not,  I  be- 
lieve, been  found  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions; but  it  is  mentioned  in  Kings  and 
C*hroniclea  as  an  Asicvrian  city.  0i  Kin^ 
xix.  U;  1  Chron.  v.  dtt.) 

"«See  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  "Asqrrian 
Texts  Translated,"  p.  81. 

i>>See:)iKhigB,l.s.  c. 

»••  See  Rich's  **  Kurdistan,"  vol.  i  pp. 
48-198;  Ker  Porter,  "Travels."  vol.  ii.  pp. 
187-310;  Ainsworth,  "  Travels,"  vol.  ii.  pp. 
188-896:  Layard,  ''Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
mains,'^' VOL  i.  pp.  158-886;  ''  Nhieveh  and 
Babylon,"  pp.  »l7-884,  and 416-488:  "  Jour- 
nal of  Geographical  Society."  vol.  Ix.  vp. 
96-66,  etc.;  Fraser,  ''Travels  in  Kurofil- 
tah."  vol.  i.  pp.  89-196;  vol.  ii.  pp.  179-904. 

137  Diod.  dio.  xix.  91.  9  9.  Oompsre 
Kinneir,  "Persian  Empire,"  p.  74;  and 
see  also  AiusworUi's  '*  Researcbesi"  pp. 
994,  995 

>««  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babrkm,"  p. 
480;  "Journal  of  Oeogiaphical  Sodeiy," 
vol.  zvi.  p.  49. 

i»La3^ird,  "Nhieveb  and  Babylon,** 
pp.  6,  7.    Compare  Strab.  xi.  19, }  4. 

^••Chesney,  "Euphrates  Bxjpeditteii," 
vol,  i.  p.  60:  lAyard,  L  a.  c. 

1"  Niebuhr,  "Description  de  rArahte," 
p.  9. 

i>*  Ainsworth,  "  Travels  in  the  Track  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,"  p.  07;  Pooock,  "  De- 
scription of  the  East,*^  voL  M.  pp.  150-17^ 

»>  Ainsworth.  "  Travels  and  Reeearoh- 
ee,"vo).  i.  pp.  805-866;  Pooock,  *' Descrip- 
tion," etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  IM. 

iM  See  text,  pp.  9-10. 

CHAPTER  n. 

« ♦*  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xr. 
p.  999.  Eastern  Asqyria  is  not,  however, 
entirely  free  from  the  "torrid  blasts,** 
which  are  the  curse  of  these  countrieiB. 
Mr.  Layard  exi)erienced  at  Koynailk 
"  the  aherqhU^  or  burning  winds  from  tha 
south,  which  occasionally  swept  over  the 
country,  driving  in  their  short-lived  fury 
pverytnmg  before  them."  ("Nineveh  ana 
Babylon?^  p.  864.) 

*  '^Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,'*  L  s.  e. 
»  ^Unaworth's  "  Asairria,"  p.  89. 

*  See  text,  pp.  18-90. 

*  C3iesneyt      Euphrates   Expedition, 
vol.  L  p.  100. 

*  See  Mr.  Layard*8  account  of  his  vMI 
to  the  Sinjar  and  the  Khabour  In  1860. 
("Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  pp.  284-886;  cf. 
porUcularly  pp.  940,  969,  878,  and  894.) 

*  Chesney,  1.  s.  c. 

*  Layard  ''  Nineveh  and  Its  Remains,** 
vol.  i.  p.  194,  vol.  11  p.  64:  '*Nlnev«h  and 
Babyl^**  pp.  949, 948,  and  894, 986;  Rieh's 
"  KunUstan,^'  vcd.  L  p.  10. 
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•  Layard,  "  Nfaiereih  and  Babylon,"  p. 
M;  Jones,  "Journal  of  Aaiatic  Boddtj/* 
▼ol.  XV.  p.  880. 

10  Layard,  ibid.  p.  S48. 

"  Mr.  Ainsworth  estimates  the  average 
eleration  at  thirteen  himdred  feet  ("As- 
syria," p.  89). 

>«Chesn^,  "Euphrates  Expedition," 
vol.  1.  p.  107. 

>'  Colonel  Chesney  says:  "The  beat  in 
Bununer  is  110''  under  a  tent."  ("  Euphra- 
tes Expedition."  1.  s.  c.)  Mr.  Ainsworth 
says  the  thermometer  reacdies  116^  in  the 
shade  (p.  81  >. 

'*  Humboldt  mentkniB  three  ways  ih 
which  trees  cool  the  air,  viz.,  by  cooling 
shade,  by  efvaporation,  and  by  radiation. 
" Forests,"  he  says,  "protect  the  ground 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  evaporate 
fluids  elaborated  1^  the  trees  taemselves, 
and  cool  the  strata  of  air  in  immediate 
contact  with  them  by  the  radiation  of 
heat  from  their  appendicular  organs  or 
leaves."  ("  Aspects  of  Nature,"  vol.  i.  p. 
i27.  E.  T.) 

**Chean^,  '* Euphrates  Expedition," 
vol.  i.  p.  106. 

"Xen.  "Anab."  1.5,  |5.— (H,  ydp  jjv 

X6pro^,  ovSi  o^Jlo  divdpcv  ovSev,  a}sXa 
^k^  ijv  atraaa  ^  x^^» 

"  Arrlan,  "  Exp.  Alex."  iiL  7. 

>*Afl   bustards,    antelopes,   and  wfld 


1*  As  file  ostrich.  It  is  curious  that 
Heeren  should  regaid  the  wild  ass  as 
gone  firom  Mesopouimia,  and  the  ostrich 
as  still  occurring.  ("  As.  Nat."  vol.  1.  pp. 
18S,  188,  E.  T.)  His  statement  exactly  in- 
verts the  truth. 

<•  Herod,  i.  108;  Strab.  xvl  1,  J  14; 
Dionys.  F«rieg.  968-096;  Plin.  "  H.  N.''  vi 
26;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.  etc. 

*>  This  peouliari^  did  not  esosae  Dio- 
nysius,  a  native  of  Charax,  on  the  Tenknn 
Gulf  (Plin.  "  H.  N."  vL  27),  who  speaks 
feelingly  of  the  "flowery  pasraras" 
{voftavq  evav6iag)    of   Mesopotamia  Q. 

1000).  Mr.  Lavard  constantly  aUudes  to 
the  wonderful  oeauty  of  the  spring  flowers 
in  the  country  at  the  foot  or  the  Sinjar. 
("  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  pp.  968, 278, 801, 
etc.)  Mr.  Rich  notices  the  same  features 
in  the  country  near  Kerknk  ("  Kurdistan," 
vol.  1.  p.  47).  Captabi  Jones  remarks  simi- 
larly of  the  tract  in  the  vicinity  of  Nlm- 
rud.  ("Journal  of  Asiatic  Society," vol. 
XV.  pp.  872,  878.) 

*3 Xayard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Bemafns," 
vol.  il.  p.  70. 

»»  Herod,  i.  198.    'H  y^  tov  'Afftrvpltw 

verai  fiev  oAiy^. 

^*  Layard,  ut  sqpra,  p.  e9» 

>«l8iuahxl.7. 

*•  Bee  text,  p.  0. 

*'  See  the  aocounk  oi  these  works  given 
by  (Captain  Jones  in  the  "  Journal  €«  Ibe 
Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xv.  pp.  810,  811. 
Odmpare  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
mains." von.  pp.  80,  81. 

*>  Herodotus  calls  It  Kehjvilov  (i  188)-  J 


**  Bee  Layard, "  Ntaieveh  and  Bal^lon,'* 
p.  241. 

•<>  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Assyrian  dates  as 
used  chieity  for  fattening  pigs  and  other 
animals.  T'  Hist  Nat."  xifi.  4,  sub  fln.) 

»»  As  in  Chalonltls.  (Plin. "  H.  N."  vi.  97.) 

*«  Strab.  xvi.  1,  S  24,  sab  fln.;  Zen. 
"Anab."L5,  f  1. 

»  Herod.  L  192.  Mr.  Layard  remaiiCB 
that  the  kinds  of  grain  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus, sesame,  millet,  wheat,  and  barley. 
still  constitute  "  thd  priDCipal  Agricultural 
produce  of  Assvria.^  ("  Nineveh  and  its 
Remains,"  voL  ii.  p.  428.) 

**  8twa>.  xvi.  1, 1 14. 

»»Xen."Anab.*M.  5,§1. 

*"  Ibid.  i.  6,  S  5.  See thepassage  quoted 
at  length  in  note  ^,  page  218. 

*"*  FUnv  speaks  of"  Assyrian  silk  "  as  a 
proper  dress  for  women.  ("  As^yrift  ta- 
men  bombyce  adhuc  feminis  oedlmus."'^ 
"H.  N."jd.  28.) 

»« Ibid.  xi.  22. 

*•  Ibid.  xiL  a  "Odore  pmoemt  folio- 
ram  quoque,  qui  transit  in  vestes  un& 
conditus  arcetque  animaUum  noxia.  Ar- 
bor ipsa  onmibus  horis  pomif  era  est,  alfls 
cadentlbus,  aliis  maturesoentibus,  aliis 
verb  subnascentfbns." 

«*  Ibid.  L  s.  c.  "  Majus  Assyria,  quam 
alii  Medieam  vocant,  venenis  medetur." 
Compare  Yirg.  "Geoiv."  iL  126;  Solin. 

il  Plin.  "H.  N."  xil.  8;  xvi  82;  66lln.L 

8.C. 


«•  Chesney.  "Euphrates  Expedltton," 
voL  i.  p.  107;  Layard,  "  Nineveb  and  tts 
BemaJuB,"  vol  fl.  p.  428. 

"  Strabo,  rvL  l, «  6;  PHn.  "H.  N."  xJtt. 

^*  CJhesney,  L  s.  c;  Layard,  1.  s.  a 

*•  Niebuhr,  "  Voyage  en  Arable,"  p.  828. 
(Compare  his  "Description  de  rAntbie," 
p.  128.)  Mr.  Berrington  observed  two  nie- 
cies  of  oak  in  the  Jebel  Tur,  one  at  whloli 
he  identifled  with  the  Valonia  oak. 

«•  Layard.  "Nineveh  and  Bal^lon,** 
pp.  266  and  812. 

*">  Chesney,  p.  108. 

"  Ainsworth.  "  Assyria,**  p.  84. 

«•  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Bubylon,**  p. 
860.  Mr.  Berrington  found  walnuts  near 
Aln  Xaf  in  the  Jebel  Tur  range. 

••  Pocock,  "  DescriptiOB^  the  E«rt," 
voLii.pp^lii6andl68. 

*>  It  18  grown  on  tenraoeB,  like  the  vine 
in  Switserland  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  (Layard,  "Nin.  and  Bab."  pp. 
254,  2S6.)  Niebuhr  speaks  of  the  SioSar 
flgs  as  in  great  request—"  fort  recher- 
ohte."    ("  voyage  en  Arable,"  p.  815.) 

*'  Lajrard,  1.  s.  c.  The  vine  is  also  ool- 
tivated  at  Bavian  (Berrington)  and  near 
Kerkuk  (Rich,  "  Kurdftrtan,"  vol.  i.  p.  60), 

A*  Pocock,  vol.  ii.  p.  166;  Niebuhr,  p. 
818.  The  vine  was  at  one  time  cultivated 
as  low  down  as  the  commencement  of 
the  alluvium.  See  "Amm.  Mar."  xziv. 
8  and  6. 

«« Layard,  p.  472;  Loftos,  "CHialdMa 
and  Susianaf'^^p.  6;  Rich,  "  Kurdlitftn,*' 
vol.  1  p.  26. 
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A*  Layard-,  "  KlneTeh  and  its  Beomlns, 
vol.  U.  p.  4:^8;  "Nin.  and  Bab."  pp.  128, 
182. 

»•  Ainsworth,  "  Travels  In  the  Track  of 
the  Ten  Thousand/'  p.  76.  Wormwood 
abounds  also  near  Jumeila,  In  the  Kerkuk 
district  (Rich,  "  Kurdistan,"  vol.  i.  p.  41). 

«'  Layard,  "  Nin.  and  Bab."  pp.  m  and 

'400. 

•■  Chesnev,  1.  s.  c 

«» Layard,  p.  816. 

•<>  Chesney,  1,  s.  c. 

*^  See  for  most  of  these  the  aocount  of 
Colonel  Chesnev  (I-  s.  cX  Lentils  axe 
mentioned  by  Niebuhr  C*  voyage  en  Ara- 
ble," p.  2tt5):  cucumbers  by  Mr.  Layard 
C*  Nin.  and  Bab."  p.itHi). 

•*  Chesney.  1.  s.  c. 

••Rich,  "Kurdistan"  vol.  i.  p.  148. 
Compare  Chesney,  **  Euphrates  Bbqp." 
vol.  1.  p.  138. 

•«  Chesney,  1.  s.  c.  Compare  Niebuhr, 
*'  Description  de  rArabie,'^p.  188. 

«•  d^esn^,  p.  ISi/L 

••  Niebuhr,  p.  129. 

*''  Layard,  ^^Nin.  and  its  Remains,"  vol. 
U.  p.  810. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  818, 814.  This  is  the  mate- 
rial univereally  employed  for  the  baa- 
reliefs. 

»  Ibid.  VOL  i.  p.  2^;  vol  ii.  p.  415. 

»o  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

^^  Layard,  '*  Nin.  and  its  Remains,"  vol. 
li.  pp.  417-419. 

"Mr.  Rich  observed  traces  of  iron  in 
more  places  than  one.  C' Kurdistan," 
vol.  i.  pp.  176  and  ie&.) 

'«  See  Niebuhr's  "  voyaro  en  Arable," 
p.  276;  Ker  Porter,  "Travels,"  voL  ii.  pp. 
440-442;  Rich.  "Kurdistan,"  vol.  i.  p.  81; 
**  First  Memoir  on  Babylon."  p.  68. 

'« Layard,  "  Nin.  and  Bab."  p.  903; 
Jones,  "Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  vol. 
zv.  p.  871.  The  position  of  the  chief 
springs  is  noarked  in  the  plan,  PI.  XXIV., 
Tns.  1.  There  are  other  naphtha  springs 
near  Klfri.  (Rich,  ''Kurdistan,"  vol.  i. 
p.  29.) 

f  •  In  his  first  work  Mr.  Layard  doubted 
the  use  of  bitumen  as  a  cement  in  As- 
syria C'  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii. 
pp.  278,  279);  but  subsequently  he  found 
some  traoes  of  its  employment  ("  Nin.  and 
Bab."  p.  208,  etc.).  M.  Botta  represents 
the  use  of  it  as  common  both  at  Khor- 
sabad  and  Koyunjik  ("  Letters  from  Nin- 
eveh," p.  48). 

7«  See  text,  p.  26. 

»»  Ker  Porter,  "  Travels,"  vol.  11. jp.  441. 

»>  Rich,  "  Kurdistan,"  vol.  i.  p.  sWf 

»»  Layaird,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
966. 

••  Rich,  p.  29. 

*i  Layard,  "Nineveh and  its  Remains," 
vol.  ii.  p.  48. 

03  Ibid.  1.  8.  c,  note.  For  its  frequency 
in  old  times,  see  "  Amm.  Marc."  xviil.  7. 

81  Layard,  pp.  428,  429. 

"^  Layard.  "Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
p.  481 .  Compare  "  Nin.  and  Bab. "  pp.  266 
and  812. 

M  LAyard,  "  Nin.  and  Bab."  p.  97L 


8«  Ibid.  TO.  286,  997. 

the  2iOhab  river,  a  tributaiy  of 


Beavera  ire  also 

found  in 
the  Dijraleh. 

«'  Heeren's  *^  Asiatic  Nations,"  voL  i  p. 
182,E.  T. 

60  "  Anab."  i.  6,  §  2.  Xenophon  speaks 
of  them  as  numerous  in  his  day.  He  calls 
them  "the  most  common  ^imal"  for 
some  distance  below  the  Khabour. 

"«  Layard.  "  Nin.  and  Its  Remains,"  voL 
i.pp.  823.  324:  "Nin.  and  Bab."  p.  270; 
Amsworth,  "Travels,"  p.  77. 

•«>  See  PI.  XXVI.,  Fiaf.  1. 

»i  The  deer  which  uie  army  of  Julian 
f oimd  in  such  numbers  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  a  little  above  Anah, 
were  probably  of  this  species.  ("  Anun. 
Marc.^  xxlv.  1.) 

•a  See  PI.  VI.,  Fig.  1.  Both  this  and  the 
representation  on  PI.  XXVII.  of  a  fallow- 
deer  belong  to  the  decorations  of  Sen- 
nacherib's palace  at  Koyunjik.  They  are 
given  bv  Mr.  Layard  in  his  "  Second  Se- 
ries" of  the  "Monuments  of  Nineveh," 
PL  12.  

»  The  representation  PI.  XXVUI.  is  on 
one  of  the  beautiful  bronze  plates  or 
dishes  which  were  brought  by  Mr.  Layard 
from  Nimrud,  and  are  now  m  the  British 
Museum.  The  dish  is  represented  in  the 
"Monuments  of  Nineveh,"  second  se- 
ries PI.  62. 

»*'8ee  the  "Inscription  of  Tififlath-Pile- 
serl.."  pp.  64,  55,  where  bom  Sir.  H. 
Rawlinson  and  Dr.  Hincks  understand 
the  wild  bull  to  be  intended.  Dr.  Hincks 
reads  the  word  used  as  Bim^  which  woidd 
clearly  be  identical  with  the  Hebrew 
DtO,  or  D^,  translated  in  our  version 
"  unicorn,"  and  sometimes  thought  to  be 
an  antelope,  but  understood  by  Gesenius 
to  designate  "the  wild  buffalo."  (See 
his  "  Lexicon  "  in  voc.) 

**  Layard,  "  Monuments  of  Nineveh," 
first  series.  Pis.  46  and  48. 

••  Deut.  xiv.  5. 

*^  Diodorus  speaks  of  "  Babvloniaa  ti- 
gers" as  among  the  animals  indigenous 
&iArabIa(ii.  60,  &2). 

•8  This  animal  IS  now  called  the  ninur. 
The  smaller  or  hunting-leopard  (now 
called  fahad)  is  the  nimr  of  the  Assyr- 
ians, an  animal  of  which  the  inscriptions 
make  frequent  mention. 

**  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  brought  a  speci- 
men of  the  larger  leopard,  which  he  had 
tamed,  ft-om  S^g^hdad  to  England,  and 

S resented  it  to  the  Clifton  Zo^ilogical  Gar- 
ens.  Many  visitors  will  remember  Fa^ 
had,  who  died  in  the  Gardens  in  1868  or 
1869. 

100  The  authorities  for  this  list  are  Mr. 
Berrington,  Mr.  Layard,  and  Colonel 
Chesney.  (See  the  "Euph.  Expedition," 
vol.  i.  pp.  107.  106;  and  "Nineveh  and 
Babylon,    passim.) 

">'  See  especially  the  "  Monuments  of 
Nineveh,"  second  series,  PL  46, 

»o«"Anab,"l.  8.C 

lot  TaZf  irripv^iVy  Apaaa,  Itovep  l^riy^ 
XfWfdvjf.     "  Anab."  L  6,  §8. 
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iM  t*  Monuments  of  Nineyeh,*'  second 

aeries,  PI.  32.  .    ^,  .     „     , 

»04  Botta,  "Monumens  de  Nlnive,"  voL 

iI.Pl  111. 

»•«  Ebid.  PI.  109  to  112. 

lOT  Ibid.  PI.  110 

i««"Anab."l.  8.  c. 

109  See  text,  p.  587. 

»»»Ohe8ney,  "Euphratee  Exp."  voL  L 
r^  108;  Layard,  *'Nln.  and  Babylon,"  p. 

»i»  Rich,  *'  Kurdistan,"  vol.  i.  p.  148. 
11*  Layard,  *'  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 

ii*The  Bactrian  camel  is,  I  believe, 
only  represented  on  the  famous  Black 
ObellBk,  where  it  appears  among  the 
presents  sent  to  the  Jdngr  from  foreign 
countries. 

114  The  voung  colts  fetch  prices  vaiy 
ingfrom;e80to£150.  A  thousand  pounds 
is  no  uncommon  price  for  a  well-Rnown 
mare.  Mr.  Layard  mentions  a  case  whore 
a  Sheikh  refused  for  a  favorite  mare  no 
less  a  sum  than  £1200.    ("  NIn,  and  Bab." 

^'i>»  Chesney,  "Euphrates  Expedition." 
vol.  1.  p.  108. 

"« Ibid.  1.  8.  c.  ,      .. 

11^  Layard, ''  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 

246. 

lis  The  horse  draws  chariots,  and  not 
carts.  He  is  never  used  as  a  beast  of 
burden.  ,  ^  ^ 

ii>  Dogs  are  constantly  represented  as 
engetged  in  the  chase  upon  the  ecnlptures 
of  Asshui^bani-pal  (Sardanapahis).  A 
number  of  his  hounds  w«^  found  mod- 
eUed  in  clay  at  Koyuniik.  They  have 
each  their  name  inscribed  on  them,  which 
is  always  a  term  indicative  of  their  hunt- 
iBcr  prowess. 

»««  Layard,  **  Nta.  and  Bab."  pp.  800, 601. 

i»  See  text,  p.  160. 

CHAPTER  m. 

iSee  Prichard's  "Physical  History  of 
ManUnd,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  663,  B64,  where 
some  of  the  supposed  derivations  are 
given.  _ 

a  Gen.  x.  21-81;  1  Chr.  17-28. 

»  See  this  argument  urged  by  Dr.  Pri- 
chard,  "Physical  Hist,  of  Manldnd,"  voL 
iv.  pp.  567,  568.  ^^    ^_^^ 

*The  elder  Niebuhr  was  the  first  to  re- 
port this  fact.  (See  his  "  Voyage  en  Ara- 
ble," p.  285.)  It  was  commonly  disbe- 
lieved till  Mr.  Ainsworth  confirmed  the 
statement. 

»  See  B.  a.  Niebuhr^  "  Lectures  on  An- 
cient History,"  vol.  I.  p.  12,  E.  T. ;  Grote, 
"  Hist,  of  Greece,"  vol.  iU.  p.  408;  Bun- 
sen.  "  Essay  on  Ethnology  "  (1847).  p.  ^. 

«  Niebuhr  went  so  far  as  to  identify  the 
Assyrians  with  tiie  Syrians;  but  here  he 
fell  into  a  mistake.  The  Aramaeans  were 
probably  as  diBtinct  from  the  Assyrians 
as  any  other  Semitic  race,  Niebuhr  was 
misted  by  the  Greek  fancy  that  the  •nayM$ 
"Assyrian"  rfnd  "Syrian,"  were  really 
Identical.  (See  Herod,  vii.  68.)  But  these 
names  had,  in  truth,  an  entirely  distinct 


origin.  Syria  (more  properly  I^yrto)  was 
the  name  given  by  the  Greelcs  to  tiie 
country  about  Tsur^  Or  Tyre,1^3f.  As- 
S3nria  was  the  correspondent  term  to  As- 

shur,  yHO^,  the  native,  as  well  as  the 
Hebrew,  name  of  the  tract  upon  the  mid- 
dle Tigris. 

7  See  Bunsen's  "  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory." vol.  iii.  pp.  108-216:  liax  MttUer, 
"Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War," p.  25, 
2d  ed.;  Oppert,  "Eltoiens  de  la  Gram- 
maire  Assyrienne;"  etc. 

•  "Itinfiraire  "  vol.  l.p.  421. 

•Lepsius,  "DenlaniUer,"  Abtheil,  iii. 
Bl.  88. 

io  Rich,  "  Residence  in  Kurdistan/*  vol. 
I.  p.278. 

"  Seeespedally  the  Tiglath-Pileser  cyl- 
inder, where  such  expressions  as  these 
00010" :— "Under  the  auspices  of  Ninlp, 
my  guardian  deity,  I  lolled  four  wild 
bulls,  strong  and  fierce."  "Under  the 
auapfices  of  Ninip,  120  Uons  fell  before 


me^' 


I 


(pp.  M-67). 


>*  "1^  he  (Sennacherib)  was  worship- 
ling  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his  god'* 
!2  lungs  zix.  87). 

IS  Tiglath^Pileser  I.  speaks  of  sacrific- 
ing as  a  part  of  the  kingly  office  ("In- 
scription,'  etc.,  p,  70). 

^*  See  text,  pp.  86  and  ffT.  According 
to  Ammianus  Mareelllnus,  the  later  In- 
habitants of  the  ooimtrv  were  far  less  re- 
ligious, and  confined  their  pictured  and 
sculptured  representations  to  battles  and 
hunting-pieces.    ("Nee  enlm  apud  eos 

f>ingitur  vel  flns^itur  aliud  praeter  varias 
beetiaruml  caedes  et  beUa,^  xxiv.  6.) 

^^  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,** 
vol.  ii.  p.  421;  "Nhi.  and  Bab.**  pp.  608* 
606. 

i«  See  text,  ch.  vili. 

IV  Isaiah  xxxiii.  19. 

18  *^  Inter  arundineta  MesopotamisB  flu- 
mhinm  et  fruteta  leones  vagantur  innuf^ 
Tuer*.'*  "Amm.Maro."xvili.7.  Tielath- 
Pileser  I.  claims  to  have  slain  in  all  800 
lions.    ("Inscriptions,"  etc.,  p.  66.) 

^*  Loftua,  "  ChakliBa  and  Suslana,*'  pp. 
261  262. 

ai  Isaiah  xzviii.  S. 

«»  Nahum  ill.  1:  "  Woe  to  the  bloody 
city,"— or,  as  the  margin  gives  it,  "Woe 

to  the  city  of  bloods!  **  OV  "TH  D'Dl). 

«*  Probably  a  reward  was  given  for 
heads,  as  has  often  been  the  fashion  with 
Orientals.  Sometimes  scribes  are  repre- 
sented as  taking  account  of  them.  (See 
Layarl,  "NIn.  and  its  Remains,**  vol  IL 
pr!84. 

«s  Mr.  Layard  has,  I  think,  expressed 
himself  too  strongly  when  he  savs  that 
on  the  capture  of  a  town  "  an  Indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  appears  to  have  succeeded; 
and  that  the  prisoners  were  either  em- 
paled or  carried  away  as  slaves, "  ("  Nin. 
and  its  Remains,**  vol.  ii.  p.  874.)  It  ap- 
pears, by  the  inscriptions,  that  towns  were 
frequently  spared,  and  that  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  were  generally  left  in  the 
place. 
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M  Botta,  "  Hconmeiife  do  NlniTe^"  Fls. 
88  and  118.  ,  .  ,, 

«»  Ibid.  voL  il.  PL  130;  Layard,  "Monu- 
ment of  Nineveh,"  Second  Series,  PL  47.  i 
Is  it  quite  certain  that  these  unfortunates 
are  alive?  The  Persians  and  Scytliians 
sometimes  flayed  men  after  duath,  in  or- 
der to  make  use  of  their  skins  ("  Herod." 
It.  64;  y.  25).  „  _^ 

*«  Captives  are  oocasioDally  represented 
as  urged  onwards  by  blows,  liko  tired  cat- 
tle: and  tbc^  are  sometimeB  heavily  f et^ 
tered.  But  in  each  case  tha  usage  is  «z- 
oeptionaL 

*' See  illustration. 

M  Isaiah  zxxili.  1. 

«» Nahum ill.  1.  ^        ..^„    ^ 

*•  Mr.  Vance  Smith  renders,  "  full  of 
frtackery  and  violence; "  which  is  proba- 
Uy  the  real  meaaUng.     But  the  word 

used  is  BFTO,  "  mendadnm,"  not  *t^3, 
"perfldla." 

^>  See  Thucyd.  U.  88. 

M  Isaiah  xxxiii,  8:  "He  hath  broken 
the  covenant,  he  hath  despised  the  cities, 
he  re^ardeth  no  man." 

•■  Ezek.  xxxl.  10,  11:  **  Because  thou 
hast  lifted  up  thyself  tn  height,  and  he 
hath  shot  up  his  top  among  the  thick 
boughs,  and  his  heart  is  lifted  up  in  his 
hei^t;  I  have  therefore  delivered  him 
into  the  hand  of  the  mighty  one  of  the 
heathen;  he  shall  surely  deal  with  him: 
I  have  driven  him  out  for  his  wickedness. " 

»*  Isaiah  x.  7-14,  xxxvU.  84-88;  Ezak. 

xxi.  10;  Zeph.  U.  15. 

"*  Some  idea  of  notable  luzuriouanees 
atta<dUng  to  the  Assyrians  is,  perhaps, 
earlier  than  Ctesias.  (See  Aristoph. 
"Aves,"  868,  ed.  Bothe.)  Did  it  come 
from  the  'Aaaipioi  7u6yoi,  of  Herodotus? 

•«  See  Diod.  Sic.  IL  81,  S  & 

ST  Nahum  ill.  4:  "  Because  of  the  multi- 
tude of  the  whoredcms  of  the  well-favored 
harlot,  the  mistress  of  witchcrafts,  that 
seUeth  nations  through  her  whoredoms, 
and  families  through  her  witchcrafts,  Be- 
hold, I  am  against  theei,  satth  the  Lord." 
XdolatzT  is  probahiy  ue  "whoredom" 
here  intended. 

•«Jonahiii.8. 

••  Nahum  iU.  1. 

*»  Ibid.  iL  11-18. 

41  The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  lion 
on  the  monuments,  either  in  the  natural 
form  or  with  a  hmnan  bead,  seems  to 
justify  these  expressions.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  the  standards  bear 
a  diffei^ent  emblem.    See  text,  ch.  yll. 

*»  See  Bunsen's  "Philosophy  of  His- 
tory," vol.  iii.  p.  182;  "Egypt*"  vol.  Iv. 
pp.  144, 688,  etc. 

4s  Denon  says  of  Thebes,  with  equal 
force  and  truth:— On  est  fatlgu6  d'fecnre, 
on  est  fatigu6  de  lire,  on  est  cpouvantd  de 
U  pens6e  d^une  telle  conception;  on  ne 
pent  croire,  mdme  aprds  Tavolr  vu,  &  la 
rtohtfi  de  Texlstence  de  tant  de  construc- 
tions rdunles  sur  im  mfime  pointy  &  leurs 
dimensions,  4  la  constanoe  obstinfie  qu*a 
eodgte  leur  tttbrlcatlon,  auz  ddpenses  hi- 


oalculables   de    tant  de 
("Egypte,"  vol.  IL  p.  aW.) 
«« Jilzek.  zxxL  3-8. 


Bumptnostte. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

^  The  local  tradition  is  strikingly  marked 
by  the  Mahometan  belief  thai  on  the 
smaller  of  the  two  mounds  opposite  Mo- 
sul is  "  the  tomb  of  Jonah; "  wb^ace  the 
name  Ntbbir  Fumw.  The  most  Importai^ 
of  the  ancient  authorities  is  Xenophon 
("  Anab,'*  iii.  4,  H  10-18). 

*  See  Lavard's  "  Nineveh  and  its  Be- 
mains,"  vol.  ii.  p.  848.  Neither  passage  is 
correct^  represented  by  Mr.  Layard. 
Ptolemv  disGlnctly  places  Nineveh^-not 
on  the  Lycus,  as  Mr.  Xayard  says— but  on 
the  lUgris  ("  Geograph.^'  vi.  1);  and  8«r»- 
bo,  though  he  does  not  actuallv  do  the 
same,  certainly  does  not  anywnere  say 
that  it  was  "  near  the  ^auction  of  the  two 
rivers. "  "He  says  that  the  I^ycus  divided 
Ataxia  from  Arbelitia.  and  that  Nineveh 
was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  f  onner 
district  (xvi.  1, 1 8). 

s  Herod.  L  188:  Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  9;  Ar- 
rian,  "Hist.  Ind.^'  48;  Plln.  "H.  N."  vL 
18;  £u8ta11i.  and  Dionys.  Perieg.  888;  etc 
It  is  perhaps  by  a  sup  of  the  pen  that 
Diodorus  places  Nhieveh  on  the  JSuphrsr 
tes  (ii.  8). 

«  Bee  Layard'fl  "Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
mains," vol  U.  p.  847. 

A  Diodorus  (1*  8*  c.)  made  Nineveh  an 
oblong  square  140  stades  (18|-  miles)  long, 
and  80  stades  (llf  miles)  broad.  Khnrua 
is  eighteen  miles  from  Koyunjik,  and 
about  twelve  from  Keremles.  (Lsyuti,]. 
s.cO 

*  Oh.  iii.  ver.  8,  and  oh.  iv.  ver.  XL 
">  Book  i  ch.  178. 

*  Gen.  X.  11, 18.  We  must  understand 
the  expression  "a  great  city  "  as  quali- 
fied by  the  circumstances  under  wlu6h  it 
is  used— a  great  city  according  to  the  size 
of  cities  in  the  primeval  times.  The  cily 
in  question  may  probably  have  oooupiad 
the  site  of  the  rums  at  Selamh'eh. 

*Strab.  xvL  1,  fil:  Arrian,  **]Bxp. 
Alex."  iii.  7;  Plin.  " H,  N."  v.  12. 

"  See  text,  p.  129. 

11  See  the  careful  surveys  of  Csjot. 
Jones,  published  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety.   ("  Journal,    vol.  xv.^ 

^>  See  the  plans  of  the  ruins  at  Nimrud 
and  Koyunj&  (PI.  XXIV,,  Fig.  1,  and  PI. 
XXXVI.,  Fig.  8).  Kovuujik,  according  to 
the  hypothesis,  would  oocujpy  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  town,  and  its  southern 
and  eastern  sides  would  thus  be  within 
the  town:  but  the  ctti^  detenoet  are 
those  on  the  east 

I*  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  8. 

^*  It  has  been  remarked  that  "  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Jonah  nowhere 
identifies  himself  with  the  prophet.^* 
(Vance  Smith,  "  Prophecies  on  Nineveh," 
p.  268.)  "Gn  the  contrary,  he  rather 
carefuU  V  keeps  himself  distinct,  speaking 
of  Jonan  always  tn  the  third  person,  and 
not  auggeMting^  by  a  Hngle  toora  or  impU' 
cation^  that  be  ever  thought  of  being  re- 
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garded  as,  at  tihe  Bame  time,  both  writer 
and  subject  of  the  oarrative. '    All  this  is 
undoubtedly  true,  but  it  does  not  estab 
lish  the  ne.(?ative. 

*^  The  position  of  the  book  in  the  He- 
brew Canon,  between  Amos  and  Micah, 
shows  that  its  date  was  regarded  as  fall- 
ing between  Uzziah  (B.C.  808)  and  Heze* 
kiah  (B.C.  687).  Nineveh  was  not  de- 
stroyed till,  at  any  rate,  b.o.  025. 

*•  Jonah  Ui.  8. 

"  Ibid.  iv.  n. 

i«  See  the  ^'Journal  of  the  Aslatio  Sod- 
e^,''  vol.  zv.  p.  ^6,  note  >. 

**  Capt  Jones  notes  that  from  the  K. 
W.  angle  of  the  city  to  the  centre  of  the 
Koyunjik  mound,  from  that  to  the  oenJtre 
of  the  Ne4)bi-Yunus  mound,  and  from  the 
centre  of  the  Nebbi-Tunus  mound  to  the 
8.  W.  ai^^  of  the  dty,  are  exactly  equal 
distances.  ("JoumaTof  Asiatic  Socieqr,'' 
vol.  zv.  p.  835.) 

ao  "Journal  ol  Asiatio  Society,"  toL 
XT.  p.  823. 

«»lbld.  p.  828. 

»Ibfd  p.  8^ 

*«  Died.  Sk;.  iL  8,  g  2. 

3«  '^  Anab."  iii.  4,  S  10.  I  assume  that 
the  Mespila  of  Xenophon  Is  identical  with 
the  ruins  opposite  Mosul.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  reasonable  doubt  of  this. 
(See  Ainsworto,  *'  Travels  in  the  Track  of 
the  Ten  Thousand/*  p.  140;  ''Journal  of 
Asiatic  Society/'  vol  zv.  p.  882.) 

^  "  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,''  toI.  zv. 
p.  822. 

a*  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon.*'  p. 
660.  "  The  remains  still  ezistinfl:  of  these 
fortifications  almost  confirm  ue  state- 
ment of  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the  walls 
were  a  hundred  feet  high/]  etc. 

17  »  Anab."  iU.  4.  %  10.  The  ezcavationa 
have  not  yet  tested  this  statement  of 
Xenophon^:  but  as  his  estimate  of  twenty 
feet  is  eaMcUy  correct  for  the  stone  base- 
ment of  the  waUs  of  Nimrud  (Lariasa),  we 
may  fairly  assume  that  he  probab^  did 
not  much  miscalculate  here.  (Of.'*Anab." 
lii.  4,  %  7,  with  Layard's  "Nineveh  and 
Babylon,"  ^p.  128,  !;».) 

*•  Atttw  ^Eorw)  w>;tv^dTvv,  "  Anab," 
iil.  4,  f  10.  Mr.  Alnsworth  remarks  that 
this  fosslUferous  stone  is  the  common 
building  material  at  Mosul,  but  "does 
not  occur  tar  to  the  north  or  to  the  south, 
being  succeeded  by  wastes  of  gypsum,'* 
(**  Travels  in  the  T^raek  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand." p.  140.) 

99  Layard, ''  Nin.  and  Bab.*'  p.  6Ba 

»•  Ibid.  note. 

»«  Herod,  i.  17». 

M  Layard,  "*  Nin.  and  Bab.'*  pp.  120-128. 

»  *' Journal  of  Aslatte  Society,"  vol  zv. 
p.  828. 

»*  Layard,  "  Nin.  and  Bab."  p.  660,  note. 

*B  See  the  plan  PI.  XXXVI.,  Fig.  2;  and 
eomp.  the  "Joum.  of  Aslatio  Society," 
vol.  zv.  p.  828. 

CHAPTER  y. 

>  Gen.  z.  21-85. 

•  See  Hsfod.  vU.  68,  and  MO;  iSMsh. 


144. 
ch.  iv.  pp.  46, 


** Pers."  80;  Xen  *•  Cyrop."  v  4.  $51,  etc.; 
Scylax,  "Peripl."  p.  80;  Dioms.  Ferieg. 
TTii  Strab.  x\'L  1,  S2,  Arrlan. Fr  48;  Plin. 
"H.  N."  V.  12;  Mela,  i.  11,  for  the  confu- 
sion of  As.^'rians  with  the  Syrians.  For 
the  close  conaectton  and  almost  identifl- 
cation  of  the  Babylonians  with  the  Assyr- 
ians, see  Herod.  L  106,  ITS;  iU.  (»;  Strab. 
I.  8.  Ol :  etc. 

•  Prichard,  "  Physteal  HistorT  of  Man- 
kind," vol.  iv.  p.  m. 

*  Occaslonaify  the  slabs  have  been  pur- 
posely defaced  and  rendered  illegible, 
probably  by  kings  of  another  dynasty. 

■  Birch  ''^Ancient  Pottery,"  p.  "i^ 

•  See  "First  Monarchy,'^ c'    " 
47,  and  ch.  v.  np.  01,  62. 

*  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
604,  note,  ^    -.    f 

•  Ibid.  p.  845. 

*  See  tne  translation  by  Dr.  Hlncks  in 
the  Dublin  University  Magazine  for  Oc- 
tober, 1868. 

i«  "  Joum.  of  Asiatic  Soc."  vol.  zil.  p. 
441. 

»«  Birch,  "  Ancient  Pottery,"  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

i<  Wilkinson,  in  the  author's  "  Herod- 
otus/' VOL  U.  p.  820.  S  88. 

1*  Dfod.  Sic.  ii.  82.  As  Diodorus'  sole 
authority  here  is  the  untrustworthy  Cte* 
sias,  no  great  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  nis  statement. 

^*  This  is  not  a  mere  negative  argument, 
since  statements  of  the  nature  <^  the  ma- 
terial used  do  occur,  and  accord  with  the 
monumental  facts.  Epigenes,  for  in- 
stance,  spoke  of  the  Babylonians  record- 
ing their  astronomical  observations  upon 
baked  tiles  C'coctilibus  laterculls,"  nin, 
''  H.  N."  vii.  06),  and  the  historians  of  Alez- 
ander  mentioned  a  stone  inscription  of 
Sardanapalus  ( Arr.  "  Exp.  Al."  U.  6;  Strab. 
ziv.  5,  $  9).  The  eastern  tradition  that 
Seth  wrote  the  liistory  and  wisdom  of  an- 
tediluvian times  on  burnt  and  unbumt 
brick  (Layard,  "  Nin.  and  Bab."  p.  84T, 
note)  has  a  similar  bearing. 

1*  Lajrard,  p.  154;  Botta,  ^*  Letters  from 
Nlneven,"  p.  87. 

i«  "Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  voL 
ziv. 

1'  "Ezp6dition  scientiflque  en  M^8opo< 
tamie,"  tom.  ii.  Uvre  1.  Appendice;  Cata^ 
l^ue  des  signes  lea  plue  u$it^.^  pp.  107- 

1^  The  vowels  must  be  sounded  as  in 
Italian.  A  as  a  in  "vast"— B  as  a  in 


"face'*-I  as  e  in 


*♦  me  "-^ 


as  o  in 

•'  host  "-TJ  as  tt  In  "  rude." 

1*  The  Assyrians  confounded  the  sounds 
of  m  and  v,  as  the  Greeks  did  those  of  ^ 

and  p.    (See  Buttmann's  "  Lez&ogus,"  p. 

84.  and  p.  180,  E.  T.) 

**  There  is  a  oharacter  representing  the 
soft  breathing ' ;  but  none,  apparently  for 
the  rough  breathing  ^ 

*^  The  nearest  approach  to  an  analogy 
is  to  be  found  in  those  Hebrew  nouns 
which  adopt  the  feminine  termlnatton 

for  their  plurals,  as  !3K  "  a  father,"  nOM 
"  fatbenC"   But  in  Assyrian,  the  maocu* 
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Une  plural  tennlnation  -ut  is  not  identical 
with  the  feminine,  which  is  -et  or  at, 

«a  "  filtomens,  etc.'*  par  M.  Jules  Oppert 
Paris,  Imprimerie  Imperiale,  1860. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

»  Gen.  X.  12. 

*  Moe.  Choren.  i.  IS. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  ii  8  and  5. 

*  The  plan  is  borrowed,  by  permission, 
from  Mj.  Fergusson's  excellent  work, 
*'  The  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis 
Restored."  Mr.  Fei^usson  remarks  that 
this  feature  of  alternate  projection  and 
indentation  is  found  also  in  the  Persepoli- 
tan platform  (seep.  889). 

»  See  the.plan,n.  XXlV. 

*  See  Pi.  3bCXVl. 

T  Mr.  Layard  calls  this  court  a  "  hall " 
("Nineveh  and  Babylon,'*  p.  654);  but  no 
one  can  compare  ms  plan  of  Esar-had- 
don's  Nimrud  palace  (Ko.  3,  opp.  p.  650} 
with  Mr.  Botta's  plans  of  Khorsabad,  and 
his  own  plans  "f  Koyunjik,  without  see- 
ing at  once  that  the  great  space  is  really 
an  inner  court. 

B  See  the  woodcut  on  PI.  XIJ. 

*  As  much  as  four  feet  of  the  wall  has 
sometimes  been  found  standing  (Fergus- 
son's  "  Palaces,"  p.  267). 

^<>  See  the  specimens  of  enamelled 
bricks  in  Mr.  Layard's  "  Monum^its  of 
Nineveh,"  1st  series,  Plates  81  to  86. 

1'  *' Handbook  of  Architecture,"  voL  i. 
p.  178. 

i>  See  the  plan  of  Sargon's  palace  at 
Khorsabad,  Yl  XLII..  Fig.  2. 

**  See  the  plan  of  the  Nimrud  platform 
inLayard's  '^Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  opp. 
p.  666.  According  to  it,  dU  the  palaces 
on  the  platform  would  have  their  walls 
parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  sides 
of  the  platform;  but  Captain  Jones's  sur- 
vey shows  that  the  platform  itself  is  ir- 
regular, so  that  Mr.  tayard's  representa- 
tion appears  to  be  inexact. 
'  i«  The  walls  of  the  palace  excavated 
by  Mr.  Lof tus  are  not  parallel  with  those 
(X  the  edifice  exhumed  by  Mr.  Layard. 

»»  Compare  the  observations  of  M.  Bot- 
ta,  ''Monument  de  Ninive,"  voL  v,  p. 
64. 

!•  See  Fergusson's  "  Palaces,''  pp.  284, 
285. 

IT  See  text,  p.  184. 

IB  The  Khosr-Su,  which  runs  on  this 
side  of  the  Khorsabad  ruins,  often  over- 
ilows  its  banks,  and  pours  its  waters 
against  the  palace  mound.  The  ptps 
north  and  south  of  the  mound  may  have 
been  caused  by  its  violence. 

"SeePl.  m.  .^    „ 

>«  These  portals  wcto  discovered  by  M. 
Place,  M.  Botta's  successor  at  Mosul.  I 
cannot  find  that  any  representations  of 
thera  have  been  publiahea. 

di  The  widest  Assyrian  arch  actually 
discovered  is  carried  acroKs  a  space  of 
about  15  feet  (see  text.  p.  103). 

«>  Mr.  Fergusson  argues  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  chiunber  and  a  second  gateway, 
from  the  analogy  of  the  Persepolitan 


ruins  ("  Palaces  of  Nineveh,**  p.  tM0);  but 
this  analogy  cannot  be  depencrad  on. 

••  Fergusson's  ''  Handbook  of  Arehi* 
lecture,'^  vol.  i.  p.  178. 

wSeePl.  X. 

•»  Fergusson,  "  Handbook,"  1.  s.  c. 

«•  Botta,  "Monument  de  Ninive,"  vol. 
V.  p.  48. 

^  Ibid.  p.  89. 

»8  "Palaces  of  Ntooveh,"  p.  269. 

«» Ibid.  p.  281. 

'®  In  one  case  the  monarch  is  in  the  act 
of  driving  a  spear  or  javelin  into  the  head 
of  a  captive  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  holds  him  by  a  thong  at- 
tached to  a  ring  passed  through  his  un- 
der lip.  In  another  case  an  executioner 
flays  a  captive  (or  criminal)  who  is  fast- 
ened to  a  wall. 

*>  This  hall  opened  on  the  north-west- 
em  terrace,  and  stood  so  near  its  edge 
that  two  of  its  sides  have  fallen.  Inter- 
nally it  was  adorned  with  a  single  row  of 
sculptures,  representing  the  king  receJr- 
inf  prisoners. 

•»  The  sculptures  here  were  all  peace- 
able. The  nng  occurred  three  times, 
with  the  sacred  flower  in  his  left  hand, 
receiving  presents  or  tributes. 

»«  Fergu8Son*s  "Palaces,"  p.  268. 

■<  Botta,"  Monument  de  Ninive,"  vol, 
V.  p.  58:  Fergusson,  "  Palaces  of  Nine- 
veh," p.  298;  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Baby« 
Ion,"  i>.  180. 

••  Fergusson,  *•  Palaces  of  Nineveh,"  p. 
264;  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,**  p. 
646. 

■•  "  Monimient  de  Ninive,"  vol.  v.  pt, 
42;  and  compare  the  plan,  vol.  i.  PI.  8. 

»»  "  Nfaeveh  and  Babylon."  p.  660. 

*>  The  inclined  passa^  of  Aashur-bani- 
pal's  palace  at  Koyunlik  was  not  in  the 
palace,  but  led  from  tne  level  of  the  dHHj 
up  to  it. 

■»  "  Monument  de  Ninive."  vol.  v.  p.  02. 

*•  "  Palaces  of  Nineveh,"  p.  275. 

*»  Ibid. 

^*  That  this  was  one  of  the  obieefes  held 
In  view  by  the  Babylonians  wnen  tbey 
erected  their  Temple  platforms,  is  con- 
jectured by  M.  Fresnel.  ("  Journal  Asiat- 
ique,"  Juin  1858,  pp.  628-681.) 

^*  The  parapet  wall  was  observed  at 
most  in  two  places.  (See  the  shaded 
parts,  marked  a  a  on  the  plan,  PI.  XLIL, 
FU.  2.) 

**  "  Monument  de  Ninive,"  vol.  v.  pp. 
66-87. 

♦»  IMd.  p.  68. 

*•  See  text,  pp.  204-206. 

*">  "  Journal  Asiatique,"  Rapport  de  M. 
Mohl  pour  Aoftt  1868,  p.  ISO:  Fergussen, 
*'  Handbook  of  Architecture.^'  p.  178. 

♦«  "  Mommient  de  Ninive,''  vol.  v.  pp. 
71,72. 

♦•  Ibid.  p.  72. 

•0  Fergusson,  *' Palaces  of  Nineveh,"  pw 
276. 

»»  "Monument,"  etc.,  vol.  v.  p.  69. 

"  " Palaces  of  Nineveh,"  p^2W;  "Hand- 
book of  Architecture,"  p.  171. 

M  't  Monument  de  Ninlvei"  p.  90.   Com* 
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pftre  Lajard,  *^NlaeTeh  and  Babylon," 
pp  049, 680.  It  must  further  be  noted,  as 
tbrowine  considerable  doubt  on  the  whole 

asintof  Mr.  FergusBon's  Assyrian  reetora- 
one,  that  their  essence  consists  in  givine 
a  thoroughly  columnar  character,  both 
faitenially  and  exteroally,  to  Assjrrian 
buiidinjn,  whereas  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  in  the  remains  is  the 
almost  endre  absence  of  the  oolumn.  A 
fflance  at  the  restoration  already  glTsn 
from  Mr.  Fergusson.  or  at  that,  by  the 
same  ingenious  gentleman,  which  forms 
tbe  frontispiece  to  Mr.  Layard's  '*  Nine- 
Teh  and  Babylon,*'  will  show  the  striking 
difference,  and  (as  it  seems  to  me)  the 
want  of  harmony  in  his  restorattons  be- 
tween the  basement  story  of  a  palace, 
which  is  all  that  we  can  reconstruct 
with  any  certainty,  and  the  entire  re- 
mainder of  the  edifice.  Mr.  Fergusson 
supports  his  view  that  the  column  was 
reaUy  thus  prominent  in  Assyrian  build- 
ings by  the  analogy  of  Susa  and  Per- 
sepoUs;  but  the  colunmar  edifioes  at 
those  places  are  on  an  entirely  different 

Slan  n'om  that  of  an  Asiryrian  palace, 
hose  buildings  had  no  solid  walls  at  all 
(Loftua,  "Cbaldflsa  and  Susiana,"  pp. 
874, 875),  but  lay  entirely  open  to  the  air: 
they  were  mere  groves  of  pillars  support- 
ing a  flat  roof— convenient  summer  resi- 
dences. Ilie  evidence  of  the  remains 
seems  to  be  that  there  was  a  strong  con- 
trast between  Asnoian  and  Persian  arch- 
itecture, the  latter  depending  almost 
wholly  on  the  column,  and  elaborating  it 
as  much  as  poaidble;  tne  former  scarcely 
allowing  the  colunm  at  all,  and  leaving 
it  almost  in  its  primitive  condition  of  a 
mere  post    (See  Fl.  XLDL,  Fig.  4.) 

M  Fenrusson,  ^'  Palaces  of  Nmeveh,"  p. 
909. 

**  Mr.  Fergusson  disallows  the  hypsB- 
thral  system  even  here  ("  True  Prlndples 
of  Beauty,"  p.  881);  but  later  writers  do 
not  seem  converted  by  his  argrnnents. 
(Bee  the  article  on  Tbmpluk  and  Smith's 
*'  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiq- 
uities," p.  1106, 2d  edition:  and  compare 
Mr.  Falkener's  ^'  Daedalus,^'  Introduction, 

pp.  la-so.) 

B*  ''  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol  i.  p. 
8M.  Compare  *' Nineveh  and  Babylon," 
p.  647;  and  see  also  the  restoratkm  of  an 
Assyrian  interior  in  his  *'  Monuments  of 
Kineveh."  Ist  series,  PL  S,  from  which  the 
illustration  H.  XLVIII.  is  taken. 
'  *''  Fergusson,  "  Palaces  of  Nineveh,"  p. 
870. 

M  ''Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  roL  iL 
pp.  850,  960. 

**  Such  as  that  represented  on  PI. 
XLVn.,  Fig.  1. 

*«  Fergusson,  *'  Handbook  of  Architect- 
m^"  p.  179. 

*^  See  the  representation  in  Mr.  Fer- 
guSBon's  '^  Palaces  of  Nineveh  Restored," 
p.  296.  This  black  stone  is  of  the  time  of 
Bsar-haddon. 

«*  On  this  point,  see  PI.  LXI. 

**  See  Layard's  "  Moouments  of  Nine- 


veh," 8d  series,  PL  61 ;  and  compare  "  Nin- 
eveh and  Babylon,"  p.  206.  A  similar 
treatment  of  divine  figures  is  common 
upon  the  Cylinders.  (See  CuUimoreC^s 
'*  (>Under8,"  Nos.  19, 20, 80, 55. 96,  etc.)  It 
is  found  likewise  in  ()appadocia.  (See 
VanLennep's  '*  Travels  in  Little  Known 
Parts  of  A^  Minor,"  vol.  11.  p.  118.) 

**  "Journal  Asiatique,"  AoOt  1668,  p. 
150;  Feisuaaon.  ''Handbook  of  Architect- 
ure," VOL  L  p.  178. 

••  Herod.  L  181. 

««  See  the  illustration  PI.  LHI. 

•7  *-  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  vol. 
xviL  p.  18. 

*B  Fergusson.  "  Handbook  of  Architect- 
ure," p.  172.  I  hfive  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain any  detailed  account  of  this  building. 

»  See  text,  p.  138. 

70  '*  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  plan  opp. 
p.  128;  "  Monuments  of  Nineveh, '  2d  "^ 


rles,  frontispiece.    (See  PL  UI.,  tig,  2.) 
'»SeePLXllX„Fiff.4. 
7*  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 


189;  comp.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7. 

"**  Xenophon  and  C^tesias  both  noticed 
this  remarkable  edifice.  ("Anab."  UL  4. 
19.)  Xenophon  calls  it  a  "pyramid," 
out  shows  that  it  more  resembled  a  tower 
by  saying  that  its  height  (200  ft)  was 
double  its  width  at  the  base,  which  he  es- 
timates at  100  ft.  He  gives  no  account 
of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Ctesias,  who  enormously  exaggerates  its 
size,  making  it  10  stadia  wide  and  9  stadia 
(more  than  a  mile !)  high,  was  the  first  to 
^ve  it  a  sepulchral  character.  He  said 
that  it  was  ouilt  by  Semiramis  over  the 
body  of  her  husband.  Niiius.  He  placed 
it.  however,  if  we  mav  believe  Diodorus 
(ii.  7),  at  Nineveh,  ana  upon  the  Euphra^ 
tes!  Next  to  these  writers,  Amyntas, 
one  of  the  historians  of  Alexander,  no- 
ticed the  edifice.  He  called  it  the  tomb 
of  Sardanapalus;  and.  like  (^tesias^ 
placed  it  at  Nineveh  (ap.  Athen. 
^'Deinn."  xii  4,  fi  11).  Ovid  no  doubt 
intended  the  same  nullding  by  his  "  busta 
Nini,"  which  however,  according  to  him, 
lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Babylon  ("Metar 
morph."iv.  88). 

7«  ^'  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  128. 

'*  It  may  perhaps  have  had  a  religious 
bearing:  and  similar  galleries  may  per^ 
haps  exist  under  all  temple-towers. 

^  The  single  slab  which  filled  the  re- 
cess if  in  ground-plan  No.  I.,  PL  IIV., 
Fig.  1)  in  the  greater  of  the  two  Nimrud 
temples,  was  xl  ft.  long,  16  ft.  7  in.  broad, 
and  1  ft  1  in.  thick.  It  contained  thus 
875  cubic  feet  of  stone,  and  must  have 
weighed  nearly,  if  not  quite,  SO  tona. 
(See  Layard's  "Nineveh  and  Babylon," 
p.  832.) 

"  Ibid.  p.  857. 

^"  Note  the  position  of  tbe  doorways,  b 
and  d  in  ground-plan  No.  I. 

7*  See  ground-plan  No.  H.  (H.  UV., 
Fig.  1)  entrance  b. 

"0  Layard,  "  Nbieveb  and  Babylon,"  p. 
869, 

Bi  xi^  chamber  marked  e  in  ground 


J 
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plan  Xo,  I.  CPl.  LTV.)  was  47  ft.  lonx  by 
81  ft.  Wide.  (Layard, "  Nineveh  and  <Bab> 
ylon,"  p.  852.) 

■«  Ibid.  p.  357. 

•»  Layard,"  Mounmentsof  Ninereh,"  PI. 
17.  A  portion  of  this  Tillage  ia  represent- 
ed in  PI.  LVI.,  Fig.  1. 

^*  Lajard,  '^  Nineveh  and  Babylon/*  p. 
112.  The  representation  is  of  avilli^m 
the  neighbortiood  of  Aleppo.  [PL  LVL, 
Fisr.  2.] 

»8eetext,pp.  166, 166. 

■•  SuTOti,  ch.  IV.  note  «». 

'^  M.lBotta  says:  "  Cette  muraiUe  «tait 
construite  en  blocs  de  pkerre  calcaire  trde- 
dure,  venant  des  montagnes  voisines:  oes 
blocs  ont  la  forme  de  paralldlopipddes 
rectangles  d'une  coupe  regulidre,  et  sont 
disposes  par  assises,  de  mani^re  t  pr6- 
senter  altemativement  au  dehors  leur 
face  la  plus  large  et  une  de  leurs  extr^mi' 
t<^;  c^estrA-dlre  que  tous  etant  pos6s  de 
champ.  Tun  tapisse  le  massif,  puis  un  et 
Quelquefois  deux  autree  continuent  I'as- 
sise  par  leurs  extrftmitte,  la  m6me  alter- 
native se  r6p6tant  dans  toiite  la  longueur 
de  oelle  d.  S  en  r6sulte  qu*  ^tant  tous  de 
m^me  longueur,  ceux  oui  prfisentent  ime 
eztrdmit6  au  dehors  a^paesent  &  TintA- 
rieur  la  ligne  des  autres,  et  s'encastrent 
dans  le  massif  de  briquee.  Cette  disposi- 
tion avalt  pour  but  de  lier  soUdement 
Tamas  terreux  tot^rieur  au  revAtement 
ext^rleur."  ("  Monument  de  Ninive,"  vol. 
V.  p.  31.) 

""M.  Botta  makes  this  comparison. 
("  Monument  de  Ninive,"  1.  s.  c.)  His  rep>- 
resentation,  however,  differs  in  two  mam 

rinta  from  the  ordinaiy  Qfclopfan  style: 
the  horisontal  course  seems  to  be 
maintained  throughout;  and  2,  the  stones 
do  not  fit  hito  each  other  at  all  closely  or 
with  any  exactness. 

••  Botta,  *'  Monument  de  Ninive/*  voL  ▼. 
p.  81. 

•0  Bee  text.  pp.  108. 197. 198,  etc. 

*>  The  earliest  arches  seem  to  be  those 
of  Egypt,  wfaJc^  mount  at  least  to  the  15th 
cen^ry  before  our  era.  (Wilkinson,  *^An- 
dent  Egyptians,''  Ist  series,  iii.  p.  817: 
Falkener,  ^'  DsBdalus,"  App.  p.  288.)  The 
Babylonian  arches  mentioned  above  (p. 
56)  cannot  be  much  later  than  bo.  1800. 
The  earliest  known  Assyrian  arches  would 
belong  to  about  the  9th  century  b.c. 

**  ^rgusBon,  "  Handbook  of  Architect- 
ure,*' vol.  i.  p.  178. 

•«  Layard,  "  Nin.  and  Bab."  p.  16S. 

•*  See  PI.  jCLIX. 

•*  See  Smith's ' "  Dictionary  of  Gre^ 
and  Roman  Antiquities,**  p.  125,  9d  edi- 
tion: and  Mr.  Falkener's  "Dcsdalus.**  App. 
p.  288.  Compare  the  reprssentation  ri, 
fjX.,Fig,2. 

••  See  PL  LXn,  J'lg.  1. 

•f  Fergusson«  *' Handbook  of  ArOhltect' 
ure,*'  p.  252. 

••  Layard, "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,**  pp. 
162  and  160. 

••Bee  text,  p.  too. 

100  Ferguason,  "Falaooa  of  Nineveh,'* 
p.  flftb 


)•>  See  Botta*s ''  Monument  de  Ninive,** 
vol.  ii.  Plates  165 and  166:  Layard's  "  Mon- 
uments of  Nineveh,"  lot  series.  Plates  84« 
86,  and  87:  2d  series.  Plates  53, 54,  and  66. 

109  Supra,  note  **.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot 
supposes  that  he  has  found  a  mention 
of  ccluninB  in  a  description  given  of  one 
of  his  palaces  by  Sennacherib.  ("Assyr' 
ian  Texts  Translated."  p.  8.)  But  the 
technical  terms  in  the  Assyrian  archi- 
tectural descriptions  are  of  such  doubtful 
meaning  that  no  theoiy  can  at  present  b6 
rested  upon  them. 

»•»  Layard,  **  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
106;  ''  Nineveh  and  its  Bemains,"  voL  i. 
Plan  II.  opp.  p.  84,  and  p.  876.  Columns 
may  also  have  been  used  to  support  a 
covered  passage  across  a  court.  (See 
text,  p.  198.) 

»o*  See  No.  V.,  PI.  XLIX.,  Fig.  4 

»o»  No.  IV.,  PL  XLIX.,  Fig.  f 

w«Ibld. 

»•'  See  text,  p.  180,  and  PL  XLL,  Fig.  9l 

108  "Monument  de  Ninive,"  v<rf.  v.  n. 
64:  "Lamanidre  de  b&tir  lea  Miflces  est 
d'antant  plus  singuUtev,  qu'4  Ninive 
(Khorsabad)  au  moins  la  pierre  tftait 
trds-abondante  et  de  bonne  qualitd,  et 
que  rien  ne  forfeit  les  habitana  &  se 
servir  de  briques.**  And  again,  p.  65: 
'*  L'abondance  des  roehes,  sMt  calcairaai, 
sott  gypeeuses,  pouvait  leur  foumlr  d'ex^ 
eellents,  mat^rlaux  aussi  solides  que  fa^ 
ciles  k  travailler." 

19% «' Journal  of  Afliatio  Society,**  voL 
XV.  p.  317. 

>>«  Ibid.  p.  311.    (See  text,  p.  166.) 

I'Ubid.  pp.8l7andll88. 

">  Ibid.  p.  847. 

"s  Ibid.  p.  846.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  Mr.  Layard  should  so  entirety  have 
ignored  these  features  of  the  gecfogy  of 
Asffnia  in  his  account  of  the  Assyrian 
arenltecture.  C*  Nineveh  and  ite  Re- 
mains," vol.  fl.  ch.  ii.  pp.  2fiO-275L)  It 
would  be  concluded  from  his  account,  by 
a  reader  not  otherwise  informed  on  the 
subject,  that  no  stone  but  the  delicate 
alabaster  used  for  the  bas-reliefs  was  ac- 
cessible to  the  As^jrrian  architects. 

>>«  At  Nimrud  the  western  oUff  Is  " arti- 
ficially  scarped  "  to  make  it  a  secure  de^ 
fence.  (''Journal  of  As.  Soo."  voL  xv.  p. 
846.)  At  Negoub  the  rock  is  tunnelled  fCM- 
some  distance,  and  for  a  longer  space 
'*  chiselled  through  a  hard  sandstone  and 
surface-conglomerate  to  a  depth  perhaps 
of  forty  feet."  (Ibid.  p.  811.)  At  Nineveh 
the  moat  is  carried  *'  for  upwards  of  two 
miles,  with  a  breadth  of  200  feet,  through 
a  peouliarly  hard  and  comnact  sUicious 
conglomerate."  (Ibid.  p.  820.)  A  veiy 
hard  bcMSlt  was  used  in  the  paiace  tem- 
ple at  Khorsabad.    (See  text,  p.  189.) 

i>*  M.  Botta  winds  up  his  remarks  on 
the  strangeness  of  the  Assyrian  architect- 
ure occurring  where  it  does,  by  suggest- 
ing '"  que  les  monumens  de  Ninivs  sont 
poBt4neurB  4  oeux  de  Babykne,  et  que 
c'est  dans  ce  dernier  pays  qu'il  faut 
ohercher  rorlgine  de  I'art  Aseyrien**  (p. 
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11*  Mr.  ffiM'guawni,  ^vbo  has  treated  of 
ttie  architecture  of  the  AssyriaDS  with  so 
much  knowledge  and  ingenuity,  says  but 
Uttle  on  the  subject  of  their  sculpture. 
Mr.  Layard's  review  of  the  subject  in  bis 
first  worl:  (Book  u.  ch.  iL)  is  the  best 
which  at  present  eodets;  but  it  is  of  ne- 
oesslty  inoomplete,  owing  to  tiie  early  pe- 
riod in  the  history  <^  Assyrian  discoveiy 
at  which  It  was  composed.  Its  riews  ai« 
'also  occasionally  open  to  dispute. 

AIT  See  Layard,  ^'Ntneveh  and  its  Be- 
mains,*^  vol.  iL  pp.  51,  GB. 

i»  Layard,  "Kmeveh  and  Babylon/*  p. 
an.  The  statue  to  also  in  the  MtiBh  Mu- 
seum. 

"•  One  of  these  is  figured  aboye,  PI. 
XXL  The  actual  statues  are  both  in  the 
Britlah  Museum. 

iM  Thto  statue  is  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 

»>  See  text,  p.  91. 

»«  Birch,  "  Ancient  Pottery,"  toI.  i.  p. 
IM. 

"•"Monument  de  Nhdve,"  toL  ii. 
Plates  lfi»  to  166.    

>M  Supm,  Pis.  ZXXn.  and  ZZXni. 

AM  Acoording  to  Mr.  Bircli,  the  colors 
nsed  were  "blue,  red,  and  black,*'  and 
they  were  "laid  on  in  a  paste  *H''  Ancient 
Pottery,''  vol.  i.  p.  1S6).  At  present  the 
traces  of  color  on  the  dogs  are  very  faint. 

A**  The  only  exceptions  are  believed  to 
be  a  few  instances  of  lions'  heads,  and 
one  human  head  on  the  ornamentation  of 
dresses  at  Nimrud.  (See  Layard's  "  Mon- 
uments," 1st  series,  Plates  9  and  60,  flg.  7.) 

***  PI.  XXXV.  to  also  a  good  spedmen 
of  the  defective  perspective  of  the  Asbjt- 
ian  artists. 

i»  •'  Monuments  of  mneveh,**  Istserles, 
PI.  10. 

»«•  Ibid.  p.  8. 

"•>  See  ildd.  Plates  1«.  88,  94,  ete. 

A'A  See  particularly,  in  the  same  work, 
Plates  18,  14, 19,  fib,  and  89. 

>*>  The  hunt  of  the  wild  boll  (Plate  11), 
a  pendant  to  the  hunt  of  the  lion  above 
described,  resembles  it  in  many  respects, 
but  on  the  whole  is  decidedly  inferior. 
Several  hunting  scenes,  posseissing  oon- 
iriderable  merit,  are  represented  on  the 
embroidery  of  dresses.  (See  H.  44,  fig.  6 ; 
PL  48,  figa.  4  and  6;  PL  49,  figs.  8  and  4; 
and  PI.  50,  flg.  1.) 

»»»  "  Monument  de  Nhilve,*'  Paris,  1849. 
The  descriptive  letterpress  to  by  M.  Botta. 
The  drawings  were  executed  by  M.  flan- 
din,  and  engraved  by  MM.  Bellier,  P6ro- 
nard,  Oury,  and  others. 

"«  These  drawings  have  been  kindly 

gaced  at  my  dtoposal  by  Mr.  Vaux,  of 
le  Antiquities  Department. 

"•  See  Mr.  Layard's  "  Monuments,"  let 
Series,  Plates  16, 16, 88,  and  89  b. 

t*«  n>id.  Plates  18, 14,  and  88. 

"^  Thto  to  particularly  the  case  in  the 
sculptures  of  Sennacherib.  In  those  of 
Sv:gon,  backgrounds  are  Bdll  rather  the 
exception  than  the  rule. 

»6  Botta,  "Monument  de  Ninive,'*  voL 
L  Plates  8*2  to  8i:  Layard,  "Monuments 
of  Nineveh,"  Ist  Series,  PL  71. 


''*  8— <ha  representatloBs  on  F^  VL 
and  XXVlil. 

"•  "  Mon.  of  Nineveh,"  8d  Series,  PL  40. 

HI  Supra,  Pte.  XXX.,  XXXI.,  xSilL 

M«  Pages  818, 814. 

>^  No  lion-hunt  nor  buU-hunt  has  be^i 
found  in  the  sculptures  of  thto  time.  The 
chase  seems  confined  to  hares,  gaxelles, 
and  birds. 

H«  See  chapter  ix.  There  to  reason  to 
believe  that  flie  Euseblan  date  for  Gyges 
(B.O.  096  to  B.C.  608)  to  more  correct  tosm 
the  Herodotean— B.C.  7SI  to  b.c.  686. 

><*  These  drawings,  which  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  havtaig  been  taken  when 
the  slabs  were  freshly  exhumed,  often 
preserve  features  which  have  disappeared 
during  the  transport  of  the  originals  and 
their  preparation  fOr  exhibition.  By  the 
kindness  of  M.  Vaux,  the  firee  use  of  l^e 
drawings  has  been  allowed  to  the  author 
of  the  present  work. 

>««S6e  the  fflustration  (No.  V.)  PI. 
XLIX.,  which  belongs  to  thto  time;  and 
compare  the  trees  witfa  those  represented 
supra,  PL  LXVI. 

f«*  See  PI.  LXXI.  A  representation  of 
the  whole  scene  would  have  been  given, 
had  this  work  been  on  a  larger  scale:  but 
it  to  impossible  to  do  justlee  to  the  hi^y 
flniRhed  sculptures  of  thto  time  within  the 
limits  of  an  ordinary  octavo.  The  scene 
itself  may  be  studied  hi  the  British  Mu- 
seum. It  occupies  a  portion  of  the  east- 
ern wall  in  the  unaei-gnmnd  Assyrian 
apartment. 

>««See  WiUdnson's    "Ancient 
tians,"  Ist  Series,  voL  ill.  p.  800. 

^•Ibid.  p.  m  Womum,  in  Smith's 
"Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiq- 
uities "  (ad  voc.  PiGTUiu.),  goes  somewhat 
further  than  Wflkinson;  but  still  main- 
tains that  the  Greeks  did  not  color  the 
flesh  of  statues. 

iBo  «>  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  voL  iL 
p.  806. 

^•1  See  M.  Botta's  "  Monument  de  Nin- 
ive,"  Plates  IS,  14,  48,  68,  61,  68,  68,  etc. 
Oompare  the  general  statement,  vol.  v. 

>**See  hto  "Voyage  arch^ologique  4 
Ninive  "  in  the  Revut  des  Deux  Ifondef 
for  July,  1846,  p.  106. 

iM  "Monuments  of  NineveK,"  1st  Se- 
ries, Description  of  the  Plates,  p.  1. 

>•«  The  opinion  of  M.  Flandin,  that  an 
ochre  tint  covered  the  flesh  and  the  back- 
grounds at  Khorsabad,  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  particular  instance, 
where,  according  to  M.  Botta,  the  color- 
ing was  accidental,  and  dated  from  a 
time  subsequent  to  the  ruin  of  the  palace 
("  Monument  de  Ninive,"  vol.  v.  p.  179). 

lis  "On  the  sculptures  I  have  on|y 
found  black,  white,  red,  and  blue,"  Baj^B 
Mr.  Layard  ("  Nineveh  and  its  Remains, ' 
voL  ti.  p.  810);  "and  these  oolon  alooe 
were  used  in  the  painted  onuunents  of 
the  upper  chambers  at  Nimrud.  At 
Khorsabad,  i^reen  and  yeliauf  eorUinuaUy 
occurred  on  the  bas-reUefB;  at  Koyunjlk, 
there  w«ra  no  traces  what«var  of  color." 
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But,  in  opposition  to  the  statement  in 
italics,  M.  Botta,  the  explorer  of  Khoi^ 
sabad,  observes,  *'Nous  n'avoos  trouv6 
AKhorsabad  sur  les  sculptures  d'autres 
couleurs  que  le  rouge,  le  bleu,  et  le  nolr.'* 
("  Monument/*  vol.  v. p.  17%.)  The  green 
and  yellow  were  oonnned  to  the  enam- 
eUed  bricks. 

1*'  Layard, "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  ii.  p.  811. 

^"  Botta,  ''Monument  deNinive,"  Plates 
IS,  08,  and  113. 

"» Ibid.  Plate  61. 

>••  Ibid.  Plates  68,  6B,  68,  etc. 

>«o  Ibid.  Plates  48  and  11& 

"» Ibib.  Plate  14. 

1"  Ibid.  Plate  48. 

!••  Ibid.  Plates  110, 118,  and  114. 

!•«  Ibid.  Plates  110  and  114. 

>M  Ibid.  Plates  61  and  66. 

!••  Ibid.  Plates  61  and  OS. 

i«7  Ibid.  Plates  62,  66,  and  Hi. 

*••  Ibid.  Plates  12, 14,  d»  and  66. 

>«•  Ibid.  Plate  68. 

*7o  Ibid.  Plate  114. 

"» Ibid.  Plate  58. 

">  Ibid.  Plate  81. 

17*  Ibid.  Plates  74  and  75. 

"« Ibid.  Plate  68. 

^7*  See  Dr.  Peray'snote  in  Mr.  Lajard's 
"  Kineveh  and  Babylon,'*  p.  679. 

17  •  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  itsRemainii," 
vol.  IL  p.  810;  Birch, ''  Ancient  Pottery," 
vol.  i.  p.  127. 

"7  Ibid.  p.  149. 

17*  Botta,  **  Monument,"  PUtes  110, 118, 
aad  114. 

17ft  Ibid.  Plates  110  and  114. 

"0  Ibid.  Plate  61. 

"1  Ibid.  Plate  08. 

»"  Ibid.  Plat©  14. 

i»  Layard, ''  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol  ii.  p.  818,  note. 

»"  Birch,  "Ancient  Pottery,"  vol.  L  p. 

ie«  Mr.  Layard  conjectures  that  it  was 
obtained,  as  it  is  in  the  coimtry  to  this 
day,  by  burning  the  alabaster  or  gypsum. 
("  Ntaieveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  iL  p. 
811.) 

i<>*  Ibid.  p.  813.  For  instances,  see  Lay- 
ard's  '*  Monuments,"  1st  Series,  Plate  90; 
Botta,  "  Monument,*'  Plates  12  and  48. 

187  >«  Nhieveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  313. 

1B8  i>  Monumentsof  Nineveh,"  1st  Series, 
Plate  82. 

18*  Botta,  "Monument,"  Plate  48. 

1*0  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  voL  ii 
p.  812.  note. 

iBi  Birch  1  8  c 

i*«  "Nineveh' and  Its  Remains,"  vol  ii. 
p.  811. 

!•"  Mr.  Layard  discovered  sixteen  of 
these  lions  in  one  place.  C'  Nineveh  and 
its  Remains,"  vol.  i.  p.  128.)  They  had 
all  rings  a0lzed  to  their  backs,  which 
seemed  to  show  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended.  The  largest  of  these 
lions  was  about  a  foot  in  length. 

i»«  See  text,  p.  210. 
.    »»  See  Layard's  '*  Nineveh  and  its  Re- 


malnfi,"  vol.  iL  p.  801; 


"Monu- 


ment,** Plate  19. 

i»«  Botta,  Plate  17.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  ornaments  in  this  case,  and 
in  those  referred  to  in  the  last  note,  were 
cast  or  embossed,  since  we  have  only  the 
representations,  not  the  originals  them- 
selves. The  throne  ornaments,  however, 
were  actually  found  (Layard  ''  Nln.  and 
Bab.**  pp.  1SN^200).  They  were  castings 
in  bronze. 

1*7  Here  again  we  cannot  be  certain 
whether  the  sculptures  represent  em- 
bossed work  or  castings.  In  deUoate  fab- 
rics, like  sword-sheaths,  the  former  seema 
moreprobable. 

"«  Layard,  " Nln. and Bab.'*p,  196. 

i^ft  Supra,  Pis.  XXVL  and  XXVII. 

so«  Plates  57  to  67.  The  drawings  by 
Mr.  Prentice,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
are  still  more  beautiful  than  these  plates, 
since  they  show  the  wonderful  oSoring 
of  the  bronzes  at  the  time  of  their  arrivaL 

••1  Pages  186-190. 

3«3  Mr.  Layard  calls  No.  I.  a  head  of 
Athor  (**  Nin.  and  Bab.**  p.  187);  but  there 
are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  the  identifl- 
cation.  The  head  resembles  the  ordinaiy 
mummy  type.  The  head-dress  Ho.  II.  w 
the  well-known  double  crown,  worn  by 
both  kings  and  gods,  representing  the 
sovereignty  over  both  the  upper  and  the 
Lower  countiy.  CW'ilkinson,  "Ancient 
Bgpytians,*'  vol.  ill.  p.  864.) 

^«s  Layard,  "Monuments,"  8d  Series, 
Plate  61,  b;  "Nin.  and  Bab.**  p.  187.  On 
the  amk  or  onfc,  see  Wilkinson,  voL  v.  p. 
288. 

so«  Isaiah  zx.  4. 

»«lA7ard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
198. 

3^*  It  is  urged  that  Phosnician  char- 
acters anpear  on  one  of  the  plates  (ibid, 
p.  188),  that  the  scarab  which  occurs  on 
so  many  of  them  (supra,  PI.  LXXVI., 
Ftg.  1)  is  "  more  of  a  Phcenician  than  on 
E^rptian  form**  (ib.  p.  186),  and  that 
some  silver  bowls  of  the  same  character, 
found  in  Cyprus,  are  almost  certainly 
Phoenician  Uo.  P-  192,  note).  But  these 
last  may  well  be  Assyrian,  sinoe  some 
Assyrian  remains  have  certainly  been 
brought  from  the  island;  and  the  other 
points  are  too  doubtful  and  too  minute 
to  set  against  the  strong  Assyrian  char- 
acter of  the  great  bulk  <»  the  ornaments 
and  figures. 

207 ''  Nineveh  and  Babylon,**  p.  192. 

«o«»  Ibid.  p.  191. 

8»»  Ibid.  p.  178. 

910  Ibid.  p.  191.  note. 

sii  Mr.  Layard  found  a  gold  earring 
adorned  with  pearls,  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  purely  Assyrian  relics,  at  Koyunjik 
("  Nineveh  and  Babylon,**  p.  606).  He  has 
flgured  it.  p.  697. 
^i«  Ibid.  pp.  696,  606. 

"3  Ibid.  p.  196. 

9i«  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remafais,"  vol.  U. 
pp.  8-10  and  p.  206.  For  other  discoveries 
of  ivoty  objects,  see  "  Nineveh  and  Baby* 
Ion,'*  pp.  179, 195,  and  866. 
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tift  ''MonumentB,'*  1st  Series,  Plato  89, 
fig.  8. 
^>«  Ibid.  Plate  90,  figs.  17 and  22. 

%\i  **  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,**  yoL  h. 
p.  10. 

**B  See  above,  Pi.  LXXVI.  The  symbol 
occurs  at  the  foot  of  the  chain. 

>!•  See  Mr.  Birch*8  description  in  Mr. 
Layard*a ''  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  toL 
li.  p.  11,  note. 

»«  See  text,  p.  221. 

*9i  Layard,  ^  Monuments  of  Nineveh,** 
1st  Series,  Plate  82.  The  hanging  sleeve 
is,  however,  worn  only  on  one  arm. 

>»  See  Mr.  Layard's ''  Monuments,**  1st 
Series,  Plates  84,  86,  and  ST. 

>«<  Ibid.  Plate  84,  figs.  9  and  li. 

>««  *'  Ntaieveh  and^&U^lon,'*  p.  166. 

^^  Tliere  is  a  curious  contrast  between 
the  bricks  and  the  sculptures  in  this  re- 
spect. In  the  sculptures  there  is  no  yel- 
low, but  abundance  of  red.  It  is  a  rea- 
sonable conjecture  of  Mr.  Lajard*8,  that 
in  these  ''  some  of  the  red  tints  which  re- 
main were  originally  laid  on  to  receive 
gilding."  C'Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  ii.  p.  813,  note.) 

«fl«  '' Monument  de  Ninive,**  Plate  165. 
flgs.  8, 5,  and  9.  Mr.  Layard  says  he  found 
purple  and  violet  on  some  of  the  Nimrud 
bricks  0^  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol. 
iL  p.  810) ;  but  he  does  not  lepnaait  these 
colors. 

*>^  lAyard,  "MonumentB,**  1st  Series, 
Plate  81,  flg.  2. 

««  Botta,  '*  Monument  de  Ninive,**  Plate 
155,  flg.  8, 

•••Ibid.  flg.  8. 

»•  Layard,  '*  Monuments,**  M  Series, 
Plate55,  flg.  6. 

»«i  Botta,  ''Monument  de  Ninive,** 
Plate  155,  flgs.  5  and  9. 

>"  Layard,  ''Monuments,**  8d  Series, 
Plate  58,  fig.  6. 

as*  IbidTPlate  58,  figs.  8 and 4;  Plate 54, 


figs.  IS.  18.  and  14. 


***  Ibid.  Plate  58,  flgs.  2  and  6;  and  Plate 
54,  flg.  9. 

"•Ibid.    Plate  58,  flg.  1. 

3a«  Ibid.  Plate  54,  fig.  7. 

>«'  Ibid.  Plate  54,  fig,  8. 

»»  Ibid.  Ist  SerieeTPl.  84,  flgs.  9  and  18. 

««•  Flg.  9. 

«4«  "Monument  de  Ninive,**  vol  il.  Plate 
156,  flg.  2. 

>^ilbid.  figs.5and9. 

a*9  Ibid.  flg.  8. 

«*»  BirchT^-  Ancient  Potteiy,*'  vol.  i.  p. 
127.    The  fragment  is  figured  in  Mr.  Lay- 
ard's  "  Monuments,"  1st  Series,  Plate  84, 
flg.  2. 
^**  Birch,  p.  129. 

**^  Buildings  are  white,  but  the  battle- 
ments and  some  courses  in  the  stone  are 
touched  with  yellow.  A  door  in  one  is 
colored  blue.  (Layard,  "Mcnuments," 
8d  Series,  Plate  53,  flg.  5.) 

3««  The  authorities  for  these  statements 
are  Layard's  "Monuments,"  1st  Series, 
Plates  ^  and  87;  9d  Series,  Plates  58. 54, 
and  66;  and  Botta's  "MoQUDMnt  de  Nin- 
ive," Plate  165. 
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*«'  See  the  two  fore  legs  of  a  honn  tn  a 
fragment  figured  by  Bfr.  Layard, "  Monu- 
ments.** SdSeriea,  Plate  54,  flg.  14. 

a*«  n)id.  flg.  7. 

«•  Ibid.  fig.  18. 

"•  Ibid.  flg.  14. 

**'  Yellow,  white,  and  a  pale  blue  or 
green,  are  the  only  colors  on  the  dress  of 
we  king  figured  opposite. 

»«  M.  Botta*s  fragment  (figured  Plate 
155,  fig.  2)  is  a  unique  specimen.  Had  it 
contained  the  robes  of  the  king  as  well  as 
his  head-dress,  we  should  probably  have 
learnt  the  real  hues  of  the  royal  gar- 
ments. 

«M  Birch,  "Ancient  Pottery,"  vol  i  pw 
128;  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
16(f.  note. 

3«4  Birch,  1.  s.  c. ;  Layard, "  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,*'  p.  672. 

a«A  This  is  evidenced  by  the  bricks  them- 
selves, whtt«  we  can  often  see  that  the 
melted  enamel  has  run  over  and  trickled 
down  the  sides.  (See  Bixx^  "Andent 
Pottery,"  vol.  i.  p.  128.) 

»»•  King's  "  Ancient  Gems,**  pp.  127-139? 
Layard's  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,**  pp. 
602-604. 

*"  See  Mr.  Layard*s  "  Monuments  of 
Nineveh,*'  2d  Series,  Plato  09,  Nos.  1  to  88. 

«»»  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,*'  p. 
160;  King,  "  Ancient  (3ems,**  p.  1&. 

>**  Kii^,  Introduction,  p.  ttxvL 

960  "  Ancient  Pottery,'*  vol.  1  p.  105. 
"» Ibid.  p.  108. 

««3  Wilkinson,  in  the  author's  "  Herod- 
otus,** vol.  ii.  p.  215;  Birch,  "Ancient  PoIp 
tery,**  vol.  i.  pp.  12,  18.  Hence  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Israelites  when  tbev  re> 
ceived  "  no  straw  for  their  bricks  "  (Ex.  v. 
7-lR). 

a"  Birch,  p.  182. 

«"  Ibid.  p.  13,  and  p.  109. 

'**  Twenty-two  inches,  according  to  Mr. 
Birch  (p.  109). 

a««The  longest  aro  14^  inches.    (See 
"Ancient  Pottery,"  voL  L  p.  103.)" 
.  »•'  Ibid.  p.  107. 

3«8  See  text,  p.  49. 

«•»  Birch,  "  Ancient  Pottery  "  vol.  1.  pp. 
15-18;  Wilkinson,  "Ancient  Egyptians,^* 
1st  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 

"0  Birch,  p.  184;  lAyard,  "  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains,"  voL  IL  p.  l87. 

8"  Birch,  p.  109. 

•'«  layard,  1.  s.  c. 

«'» See  text,  167-170. 

»'*  Birch,  "Ancient  Pottery,"  toL  L  p. 
118 

"ft  Ibid.  p.  115. 

"•  Ibid.  p.  190. 

«TT  Supra,  PL  XIII. 

378  Birch,  p.  121. 

"»  "  Nin.  and  Bab.'*  p.  574. 

3«o  See  Botta's  "  Monument  de  Nhiive,** 
vol.  IL  Plates  141  and  1Q2. 

961  Ibid.  voL  il.  Plate  76;  and  see  vol.  t. 
p.  130. 

s*'''  See  Lizard's  "  Monuments,**  1st  Se- 
ries. Plate  86. 
«w  Birch,  "Ancient  Potteiy.  *  voL  1.  p. 
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•■*  "Ifonument  de  Ninfr©."  vol.  r.  p. 
178. 

*"*  An  elaborate  aoooont  of  the  prooefiB 
whereby  the  Assyrian  glass  has  become 
partially  decomposed,  and  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  decomposttion,  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Layard's ''  Nineveh  and  Bab- 
Tlon,'^  Appendix,  pp.  674-G76,  contributed 
to  that  work  by  Sir  David  Brewster. 

•8«  Wilkinson, ''  Ancient  E^tians,"  Ist 
Series,  vol.  iii.  pp.  88, 89. 

9*7  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
197. 

•"Ibid- 

3**  See  the  description  furnished  to  Mr. 
Layard  by  Sir  David  Brewster.  ("Nin- 
eveh and  Babylon,"  p.  197,  note.) 

a»o  See  text,  p.  168. 

**>  This  is  evident  from  Aristophanes 
("Nub.'^  740-749),  where  Strepsiades  i»x>- 
poses  to  obliterate  his  debts  from  ^e 
waxen  tablets  on  which  they  are  inscribed 
by  means  of  "that  transparent  stone 
wherewith  fires  are  lighted."    (^iJ^f  Xidav 

rijv  dttu^avfj,  o^'  ^f  rh  trvp  dirrovai, ) 

Compare  aiso  Theopfarast.  "  De  Igne,"  78. 

9"  Botta,  *•  Monument  de  Ninive,**  voL 
I  Plate  17. 

«•»  Ibid.  Plate  18, 

••*  In  the  series  from  which  this  repre- 
sentation iJB  taken  the  figures  appear 
seated  in  such  a  way  as  would  implvthat 
the  actual  seat  was  levd  with  the  dotted 
line  ab. 

'»•  Layard,  "  Ninevoih  and  Babylon,"  p. 

199  .r  — T        «- 

«••  Ibid.  p.  198. 

■•'  Wilkinson, "  Ancient  Egyptians,"  Ist 
Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 

«»8  See  PI.  LXXXrV.,  Fig.  8. 

'*"  The  Greek  and  Roman  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  the  Assyrian  dress  were  prob- 
ably derived  from  Ctesias,  at  least  mainly. 
He  seems  to  have  ascribed  to  Sardansr 
palus,  and  even  to  Semiramis.  garments  of 
great  magnificence  and  of  delicate  fabric. 
(See  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  6,  §  6, 528.  §  1,  and  27,  $3;) 
But  he  did  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  dis^ 
tinctly  speak  of  these  garments  as  em- 
broidered. It  remained^  for  the  latter 
Roman  poets  to  determine  that  the  color 
of  the  robes  was  purple,  and  that  their 
ornamentation  was  the  work  of  the 
needle. 

"  Perfnsam  mvrioe  vestem 
A8^yri&  signatur  acu." 

Claudian,  xliv.  86, 87. 

These  rare  Assrrian  garments  were  said 
to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Medes,  and 
afterwards  bv  the  Persians,  (Diod.  Sic 
il.  6,  8  6.)  T6ey  were  probably  of  silk, 
which  was  prodiio^d  largely  in  Assyria 
(Plfai.  "H.  N."  3ri.  22),  whence  it  was  car- 
ried to  Rome  and  worn  botii  by  men  and 
women  (lb.  xi.  23). 

looEzek.  xxvij.  83,  24:  "Haran  and 
Oanneh  and  Eden,  the  merchants  of 
Sheba,  AMhur,  and  Chilmad,  were  thy 
merclmnts.  Tfiese  were  tSiy  mereha&to 
tn  all  sortB  of  things,  in  blue  clothM,  «M 


broidered  work  (HDpl)*  and  In  chests  of 

rich  apparel,  bouod  with  ooids  and  made 
of  cedar,  among  thy  merchandise." 

»"  As  in  Pis.  xrm.,  XLV.,  LXXXIV.. 
etc.  of  this  volume. 

••»  See  PI.  L2UV.,  Fig.  8. 

_  **'  ^  Hfl["^  *'  Monmnents,"  Ist  Se- 
ries, Plate  77;  2d  Series,  Plate  48.  The 
omission  may  be  from  mere  oarelesBness 
lathe  artist. 

^•"  The  mythological  tablets  aro  always 
in  the  Akkad  or  old  r;harM^an  language, 
and  in  veiy  few  instanoes  are  furnished 
even  with  a  gloss  or  explanation  in  Asciyr- 
ian.  (See  Su*  H.  RawBmnn's  Essay  "€n 
the  Religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyi^ 
ians,"  in  the  author's  '* Herodotus,"  vol. 
L  p.  666,  note*.) 

•0*  Hus  series  is  exceDently  r^jresented 
In  Mr.  Layanl's  "  Monuments,"  2d  Series, 
Plates  10  to  17. 

*••  Mr.  Layard  first  Imagiiied  that  the 
contrary  was  the  case  C*  Nmeveh  and  its 
Remains,"  vol.  ii.  p.  818):  but  his  Koyunjik 
discoveries  convaoed  nim  of  his  en  or 
C'Kbieveh  and  Babylon,"  pp.  105. 106). 

"*'  llie  nineteenth  oentwy  oouid  make 
no  improvement  upon  this.  Mr.  Layard 
tells  us  that  ^'ptedmly  ihe  aame  frame- 
work was  used  for  moving  the  greet 
sculptnrss  now  In  the  Britidk  Museum." 
("  Nbeveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  112,  note.) 

•••The  "banks  "of  Scripture  (8  Kings 
xlx.  ad;  la  xxvil.  88). 

»•»  See  Mr.  Layard's  "  Monuments, "9d 
Series,  Plates  18  and  21. 

•»•  The  great  stones  of  which  the  pyra- 
mids were  built  wei  e  certalTily  raised  from 
the  alluvial  plain  to  the  rocky  platform  on 
which  they  stand  in  this  way.  (Herod,  ii. 
124:  compare  Wilkinson  in  the  author's 
"  Herodotus,"  vol.  il.  p.  200,  note  •.)  Dio- 
dorus  declares  that  the  pyramids  them- 
sdves  were  buHt  by  the  nelp  of  mounds 
(i.  62,  $  6).    This,  however,  is  improbable. 

SI  I  It  is  the  most  reasonable  supposition 
that  the  cross-stones  at  Stonehenge.  aad 
the  cromlech  stones  so  oommon  in  ueland, 
were  placed  in  the  positions  where  we 
now  find  them  by  means  of  indined  planes 
afterwards  cleared  away. 

■»«  See  the  representation,  PI.  XXV. 

•»  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Ab- 
Oyrians  cut  not  merelv  the  softer  mate- 
rials, as  serpentine  and.  alabaster,  but  the 
gems  known  technically  as ''  hard  stones  " 
—agate,  Jasper,  quarts,  sfenite,  amoxon 
stone,  and  the  like.  (Bee  King's  **  Ancient 
Gtems,"  p.  187.) 

*i4  See  the  summary  on  this  subject  la 
the  author's  '*  Herodotus,"  voLi.;  £lBBay 
vll.  S  42. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

>  Gen.  xM.  48;  Ex.  xlv.  7-28:  2  K.  xvIlL 
24:  Jer.  xlvi.  9;  etc.  Oompare  Wilkin- 
son. "  Ancient  Egyptians. "  I3t  Series,  voL 
i.  pp.  885  et  seq.  • 

*  Horn.  "  II?*  III.  29;  iv.  888,  etc.  Has. 
*'8cut.  Here.**  80M09;  Awh.  •^Sept.  o. 
Th."  188. 191,  etc 
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•  Jocdi.  zvll.  18;  Jndgr.  1. 19  and  It.  & 
«  2  Sam.  X.  18;  2  K.  vi.  14, 16. 

>  1  Sam.  vlii.  11, 1«;  1  K.  !▼.  W;  x.  26; 
zri.  9;  xxif.  84,  etc. 

•Herod,  vii.  40;  .ffisch.  "Pere."  98; 
Xen.  "Anab."  i.  8,  %  10;  Arr.  ".ffxp. 
Alex."  ii.  11;  Ui.  11. 

T  Cfifis.  "  De  Bell.  Gall."  Iv.  88. 

•  Tacit.  "  Aflrrtc."  J  1«,  and  8  35. 

•  As  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiii.  6),  the 
Hittites  (1  K.  X.  29;  2  K.  vii.  6),  the  Susi- 
anians  or  Elamites  (Is.  xxU.  6)  the  Ljd- 
ians  (.Esch.  "Pers."  45-48),  the  wUd  Af- 
rican tribes  near  Gyrene  (Herod.  Iv.  189; 
Tit.  86),  and  the  Indians  of  the  Punjab 
region  (ibid. ;  and  Arrian, ''  Exp.  Alex." 

T.15). 

>o  Layard,  '*  NineTehand  its  Bemains," 
Tol.  U.  p.  8*9. 

>i  Wilkinson, "  Ancient  Egyptians,"  1st 
(Series,  vol.  1.  p.  818.  In  the  Greek  and 
Roman  chariots,  on  the  contrary,  the 
axletree  was  placed  about  midway  in  the 
body. 

»See  the  representations  of  entire 
chariots  given  in  PL  XCH. 

1*  This  was  the  case  also  with  the  Greek 
chariots.  The  chariots  of  the  Lydians 
according  to  .SIschylus  ("  Pers."  45-47), 
had  two  and  CTen  three  poles  {dip/w/ad  re 
nal  rpipl)Vfta  rfku).  in  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  there  is  oae  representation  of 
what  seems  to  be  a  chariot  with  two 

Soles  (Layard, "  Monuments  of  Nineveh," 
1  Series,  PL  31):  but  perhaps  the  inten- 
tion was  to  represent  tico  chariots,  one 
partially  concealing  the  other. 

**  S«/3aioi,  oTaeipa^pot,  "ropebear- 
ers,"  from  atipd^ '"  a  cord  or  rope. "    (See 

Soph. "  Electr."  722;  Eurip. "  Iph.  A."  238; 
''Here.  F."  440:  Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
"Nub."  1802;  Isid.  "Orig."xTliL85,etc  : 
and  compare  the  article  on  CaaRus.  in 
Smith's  ^' Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Ro^ 
man  Antiquities."  p.  879,  2d  edition.) 

1*  Layard.  "  Xinevoh  and  Its  Remains," 
ToL  ii.  p.  850. 

"  Generally  the  yoke  is  exhibited  with 
great  clearness,  being  drawn  in  full,  at 
right  angles  to  the  pole,  or  nearlv  so, 
despite  tne  laws  of  perspective.  Some- 
times, however,  as  in  Sennacherib's  char- 
tot  rsee  PI.  XOn.,  Fig.  2),  we  find  in  the 
place  where  we  shotild  expect  the  yoke 
a  mere  circle  marked  out  upon  the  pole, 
which  represents  probably  one  end  or 
the  yoke,  or  possibly  the  hole  through 
which  it  passed. 

"  See  the  pole  ending  in  a  horse's  head 
PI.  XC,  and  compare  that  to  which  ref- 
erence is  made  in  last  note. 

'•Botta,  ''Monument  de  NlnlTe,"ToL 
V.  p.  90. 

"  Compare  the  representation  of  Sar- 
gon's  Chariot.  PL  XLV. 

••  Botta,  "Monument  de  NlniTe,"  toL 
IL  PI.  92. 

«»  "Dictionary  of  Antlqultfes,"  toL  i. 
vp.  101,  879,  etc. 

«  See  Mr.  Layard^  "Honunw&ts,"  l«t 
Serin,  n.tt. 


^  The  earlier  belong  to  the  time  of 
Asshur-izir-paL  ab.  b.c.  900;  the  later  to 
the  times  of  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and 
Asshur-bani-pal  (Esiarhaddon's  son)^ 
about  B.C.  72(mS60.  Sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  a  chariot  of  the  old  type  is  met 
with  in  the  second  period.  (See  Layard, 
"Monuments  of  Nineveh,''  2d  Series, 
PI.  24.) 

**WilkInson»8  "  Ancient  Egyptians,"  Ist 
Series,  vol.  i.  p.  846. 

«»  Smith's  "IMctlonary  of  AntlquitleB," 
pp.  878,  879,  2d  ed. 

«•  See  No.  L  (PL  XCH,,  Fig.  \\  and 
compare  PL  LXIV.  Each  quiver  held 
also  a  small  axe  or  hatchet.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  quivers  resembles  tUeit 
usual  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,   voL   i  p. 

*^  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  its  Remains,^* 
vol.  ii.  p.  850.  Another  conjecture  Id 
that  the  ornament  in  question  is  really  a 
flap  of  leather,  which  extended  horizon' 
taUy  from  the  horses'  shoulders  to  the 
chariot-rim,  and  served  the  purpose  of 
the  modem  splash-board.  The  artlt 
unskilled  in  perspective,  would  be  obi 
to  substitute  the  perpendicular  for 
horizontal  position. 

••See  Layard,  "Monuments,"  lstSe> 
rtes,  Pis.  14,  22,  and  27. 

«•  Layard.  "Nineveh and  its Remal&s,**, 
vol.  ii.  p.  853.    The  feathers  of  the  arrows 
are  sometimes  distinctly  visible.    (See  PL 
XCJIL} 

•0  If  the  white  obelisk  from  Koytmjik 
now  in  the  British  Museum  is  rightly  as- 
cribed to  Asshur-lzir-pal,  the  father  of 
the  Black-Obelisk  king.  It  would  appear 
that  the  change  from  uie  older  to  the  la- 
ter chariot  began  in  his  time.  The  vehi- 
cles on  that  monument  are  of  a  transition 
character.  They  have  the  thin  bar  wi»;h 
the  loop,  and  nave  In  most  instances 
wheels  with  eight  83X)kes;  but  their  pro- 

{>ortions  are  like  those  of  the  early  cnar- 
ots,  and  they  have  the  two  transverse 
quivers.    IPl.  XCn.,  Fig.  8 J 

"  See  Pis.  XC.  and  XCTir. 

**  Rosettes  in  ivory,  mother  of  peari, 
and  bronze,  which  may  have  belonged  to 
the  harness  of  horses,  were  found  in  great 
abundance  bv  Mr.  Lay^  at  Nimrud 
("  Nineveh  and  Babylon."  p.  177). 

"See  the  representation  which  forms 
the  ornamental  head  of  a  chariot-pole 
onTl.  XC. 

*4  This  is  especially  the  case  hi  the 
sculptures  of  the  earlv  period. 

•»See  H.  XLV.  In  one  case  the 
rows  of  tassels  amount  to  aeven  (Layard, 
"Monuments,"  ad  Series,  PL  42.) 

»•  See  text,  p.  221. 

*»  See  Mr.  Layard's  "  Monuments,^* 
1st  Series,  PI.  28;  or  his  "  Nineveh  and 
its  Remains,"  voL  11.  opp.  p.  8S0. 

•8  Mr.  Layard  speaks  of  three  straps, 
one  of  whi^  "passed  round  the  breast " 
{"  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii.  p. 
896):  but  the  breast-strap  to  which  he  u- 
ludes  has  no  connection  with  the  dothea, 
and  ocean  eqiuOlyoB  unelotlied  honefe 
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of  tbe  early  period.    (Seetlie  representa- 
tion on  PI.  XCm.,  Fig.  1.) 

'*  The  third  strap  here  is  on  the  back, 
just  a,bove  the  quarters.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  it  could  Imve  been  of  any  service. 

<o  See  PI.  XCm.  For  representations 
of  the  ornament  in  question,  see  Pis. 
2LV.  andXCV. 

<*  Yet  sometimes,  where  there  are  tliree 
horses,  we  find  eight  reins  (I^yard, "  Mon- 
uments," 1st  Senes,  Pis,  18  and  14);  and 
often,  where  there  are  but  two  horses,  we 
see  six  reins.  (See  PI.  XLV.,  Fig.  8,  and 
compare  Layard,  "  Monuments,^  1st  Se- 
ries, Plates  ra  and  80;  2d  Series,  Plates  28, 
24. 29, 42,  etc.)  I  have  sometimes  doubted 
whether  the  Asenrrians  of  the  later  period 
did  not  really  cmve  three  hoi'ses,  while 
the  artists  economized  their  labor  by  only 
representing  two.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
over  the  two  heads  there  are  very  often 
represented  ^ree  plumes  (Botta,*' Monu- 
ment," Pis.  68, 58, 05,  etc. ;  Layard,  "  Mon- 
uments," 1st  Series,  PL  72),  and  that  the 
practice  of  economy  by  the  artists  is  in- 
dubitable. For  instance,  they  often  show 
but  one,  and  rarely  more  ihan  two,  of 
the  six  reins  between  the  necks  and 
mouths  of  the  chariot-horses,  where  all 
six  would  have  been  visible;  and  they 
sometimes  even  suppress  the  setxmd  horse 
in  a  chariot  (supra,  PI.  XCIII.,  Vig,  8: 
Layard,  "Monuments,"  2d  Series,  Pis.  29, 
42,  and  47).  It  is,  however,  on  the  whole, 
perhaps  most  probable  that  the  three 
plumes  and  the  six  reins  are  traditional, 
and  held  their  place  in  drawings  when 
they  hod  gone  out  of  use  in  reality.  Oth- 
erwise we  should  probably  have  had  some 
distinct  evidence  of  the  continued  use  of 
the  third  horse. 

Note  that  when  Sennacherib^s  horses 
are  being  taken  from  his  chariot  to  cross 
a  river  (*'  Monuments,"  2d  Series,  PI.  41), 
they  are  clearly  but  two  in  number,  and 
employ  but  two  grooms. 

"  As  in  figs.  2, 8,  and  5.  PI.  XCaV. 

«♦  As  in  figs.  1  and  4,  PI.  XCIV. 

"  Wilkinson,  vol.  i.  p.  861. 

**  See  Layard's  *'  Monuments,"  Ist  Se- 
ries, Pis.  14,  28.  etc. 

<T  Layard,  PI.  T3. 

*«  See  Pis.  XCI.  and  XCIII. 

♦•  On  the  subject  of  Egyptian  scale-ar- 
mor, see  Wilkinson  in  the  author's  "  He- 
rodotus," vol.  ii.  p.  79;  and  compare  the 
same  writer's  **  Ancient  Bgyptians,"  1st 
Series,  col.  i.  p.  832. 

»<>See  layard.  *' Monuments,"  Ist  Se- 
ries. Pis.  18.  20.  and  28. 

*»  Layard,  "Monuments."  Pis.  11,  27, 
etc.  The  attendants  who  accompanv  the 
monarch  have  their  heads  uncovered  as  a 
general  rule. 

"  Ibid.  Pis.  18  and  28.    See  PL  C,  Fig.  3. 

»» Is.  V.  28. 

^  Ibid,  xxxvli.  24.  Compare  2  K.  xix 
28. 

ft*  Nahum  iL  18.  Tbe  mention  of  char^ 
hotB  in  verse  4  may  bear  on  this  point 
More  probably,  however,  the  eharlote  in- 


tended both  in  that  verse  and  in  liL  2,  are 
those  of  Assyria's  enemies. 

»•  Diod.  Sic.  li.  5,  $-4. 

•^  Ibki.  iL  17,  i  1.  Compare  Buidas  ad 
voc.  'Zefjipafu^, 

"  •*  De  Inst.  Cyr."  vl.  1,  %  80. 

**  Teutamus  was  said  to  have  sent  800 
chariots  withMemnon  to  Troy  (Biod.  &ic. 
ii.  22,  %  2).    The  same  number  is  assigned 


«» Judith,  ii.  16 

"  Ezek.  xxiii.  0  and  88. 

"  See  Pis.  LXXXIX.,  XCI.,  XCH.,  etc. 
Compare  H.  XXX. 

•*  See  PI.  XXX. 

••  Layard,  "  Monuments,**  let  Seiiea, 
PL  82. 

**  For  a  representation  see^"  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains,"  vol.  11.  p.  867.  Saddles 
are  not  absolutely  unknown,  for  on  the 
horse  which  a  mounted  attendant  leads 
for  the  king  behind  his  chariot,  we  see  in 
every  instance  a  square-cut  doth,  fringed 
and  oattemed.  (Layard,  "Monumento," 
1st  ^ries.  Pis.  11,  21,  82,  and  40, 1.)  But 
no  other  horse  besides  the  king's  u  thus 
caparisoned. 

"The  square  shape  (see  PL  XXXI.) 
is,  apparently,  reserved  for  the  monarch 
and  ms  immediate  attendants.  Ordinary 
soldiers  have  the  cloth  which  runs  out  to 
a  point  (see  PL  XCTV.)  Sometimes,  even 
during  this  period,  there  is  no  saddle. 
(Layard,  "Monuments."  1st  Series,  PL 
64;  Botta,  "Monument,"  voL  ii.  Pis.  87, 
88,  94,  99,  etc.) 

•8  See  the  "  Head  of  an  Assyrian  Horse," 
PL  XXX.,  and  the  "Groom  and  Horses," 
PLLXVII.  ^ 

*'  A  few  instances  occur  where  the  legs 
are  stiU  naked,  more  e^)eciaUy  in  Su^ 
gon's  sculptures  (Layard,  "  Monuments/* 
1st  Series,  PL  64;  Botta,  "Monument," 
vol.  ii.  Pis.  87, 142).  But  the  rule  is  aa 
stated  in  tlie  text. 

7<>  Sometimes  this  belt  poeaeB  over  the 
right  shoulder:  sometimes  it  is  omitted 
altogether,  and  the  spearman  or  lyncher 
has  no  sword. 

^»  See  PL  XCV. 

»«SeePl.XGm. 

^*  In  settled  enipiree  the  cavalry  rarely 
amounts  to  one-fifth  of  the  inf antify  f oroe. 
In  early  Rome  the  proportion  seems  to 
have  been  one-tenth  (Mommsen, "  History 
of  Rome,"  vol.  i.  p.  97.  E.  T.);  in  the  im- 
perial legion  it  was  a  uttle  more  than  a 
twentieth.  Among  the  Persians  it  was 
even  less  than  this,  neing  only  one-twenty- 
flfth  at  Arbela  (Arr.  "  Qn>.  Al.''  iii.  8).  Al- 
exander the  Great,  who  udd  great  stress 
on  the  cavalry  service,  made  the  propor- 
tion in  his  armies  one-sLxth,  or  a  Itttle 
more  (ibid.  i.  11 ;  iii.  12,  etc.).  It  Is  only 
when  races  are  in  the  nomadic  condition 
that  the  relation  of  the  two  arms  is  in- 
verted. The  hordes  of  Genghis  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  cavahry.  and  the  Scyth- 
ians attacked  by  Darius  bad  not  a  root- 
man  among  them.    (Herod,  iv.  40.) 
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^«Ap.  Diod.81c.  i!.5,S4. 

""De  Inst.  Cyr."ii.  1,15. 

^«  Herod.  y«.  ^4-87. 

"Judith  II.  5. 

^"The  prophet  Isaiah,  vhUe  seiziiiff 
such  salient  points  as  the  "horses*  hoon 
that  are  counted  like  flint,"  and  the  char- 
lot  "  wheels,  that  are  like  a  whirlwind," 
to  ^ve  force  to  hi<t  description,  assigns 
its  due  place  to  the  Assyrian  infontry.  of 
which  he  sajrs:  "They  shall  come  with 
speed,  swiftly;  none  shall  be  weaiynor 
stumble  amone  them;  none  shall  slnmber 
nor  sleep:  neither  shall  theeirdle  of  their 
loins  be  loosed,  nor  the  lafchet  of  their 
shoe*  be  broken ;  whose  arrows  are  sharp, 
and  all  their  bows  bent."    (Is.  t.  27,  88.) 

"**  Round  shields  or  targes  are  also 
somethnes  worn  by  swordsmen  at  this 
time  (Layard's  "Monuments,"  Ist  Series, 
PI.  29);  but  they  are  comparatively  un- 
common. 

80  Layard,  "  Monuments,"  Ist  Series, 
P1.26. 

01  Swordsmen  scarcely  appear  as  a  class. 
They  occur  only  in  twos  and  threes  at 
the  sieges,  where  they  exactly  resemble 
the  swordsmen  of  the  first  penod. 

"•  See  Botta,  "  Monument  de  NiniTe," 
vol.  i.  PI.  61. 

•>  Layard.  "  Nineveh  and  Its  Remains," 
Tol.  ii.  p.  880. 

»<  Botta,  Pis.  W  and  98. 

**  One  instance  only  of  such  protection 
is  to  be  found  in  M.  Botta's  work.  (See 
TOl.  i.  Pl.fl0.) 

»•  BeePl.cn. 

»»  See  PL  XCVn.,  Pig. «. 

••  Botta,  "  Mon.  de  l«niTe,"  vol.  i.  PI.  CO. 

••  Ibid.  vol.  i.  PI.  77. 

••  Ibid.  vol.  1.  PI.  88;  vol.  il.  t»l.  90. 

*>  Two  attendants  are  comparatively  un- 
common, but  they  will  be  seen  in  M.  Bot- 
ta's  work.  Pis.  55,  CO,  and  95;  possibly  also 
in  PI.  99. 

•«  Herod,  ix.  68;  Xen.  "  Anab."  i.  8, 1 9. 
Sometimes  the  yfpfurv  is  straight,  some- 
times it  curves  backwards  towards  the 
top.    (SeePl.  Cl..FiK.5.) 

"  On  the  variety  in  the  crests  of  the 
Assyrian  helmets,  see  PI.  C,  Fig.  5. 

«*  Botta,  "  Monument,"  vol.  li.  Pis.  90 
and  93. 

•»SeePl.  XCVI.,Fig.  1. 

••See  Wilkinson's  "Ancient  Egyp- 
tians," Ist  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  3ltt.  A  slinger 
is  represented  among  the  enemies  of  the 
Assyrians  in  one  of  the  earliest  sculptures. 
(Layard,  "Monuments,"  1st  Series,  PL 

*"*  Sometimes  the  twist  of  the  string  is 
very  clearly  discernible,  as  represented  in 
the  illustration. 

•8  For  the  Roman  usage  see  the  well- 
known  lines  of  Virgil,— 

"Stridentem  fundam,  positis  Mesentins 
hastis. 
Ipse  tw  adducta  drcu.'m  oaput  egit 

hatoena." 

"JEn."fac.688,  687. 

For  the   Egyptian,  consult   Wilkinson, 


"Ancient  EgyptlMU,"  Ist  Series, voL  L 
p.  816. 

••  "And  David  took  his  staff  In  his 
hand,  and  chose  him  five  smooth  stonas 
out  of  the  brook,  and  put  them  in  a  shep- 
herd's bag  which  he  had,  even  in  a  scrip, 
and  his  sling  was  In  his  hand,"  etc.  (1 
Sam.  zvii.  40.) 

i"<>See  a  representation  in  Smith's 
"  Dictionary  jof  Greek  and  Roman  Antiq- 
uities," s.  v.  Fund  A. 

101  See  Layaixl's  "Monuments,"  9d Se- 
ries, PL  80. 

*"  See  PI.  XCVI.,  Fig.  8. 

i<»  Sometimes  the  feet  also  are  bare. 
(Layard.  "Monuments,"  dd Series, PL  90.) 

104  This  tunic  Is  very  incorrectly  repre* 
sented  by  Mr.  Ijurard*8  artist  in  Fl.  90  of 
the  9d  Series  of  ^'  Monuments."  He  has 
omitted  almost  all  the  stripes,  and  has 
only  in  one  instance  sufficiently  marked 
the  fall  of  the  tunic  behind. 

1  <>*  The  spear  in  the  accompanying  rep- 
resentation is  somewhat  longer,  and  the 
shield  somewhat  shorter,  than  usuaL 

IV*  See  the  representation  in  Mr.  Lay- 
ard's  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  voL  ii. 
p.  815. 

107  See  Layard,  "Monuments,"  Jst  Se- 
ries, Pis.  78  and  80;  9d  Series,  Pla.  99, 42, 
and  48. 

»««  See  PL  XCVn.,  Fig.  8. 

10*  See  Layard's  "  Monuments,"  1st  Se- 
ries, PL  76. 

1  »•  See  PI.  XCVni.,  Fig.  8. 

»»i  See  PL  XCVm.,  Fig.  6, 

11'  A  representation  of  this  shield  is 
given  on  Fl.  XCIX.,  Fig.  4. 

"■SeePLXCJVm. 

11*  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Assyr- 
ians in  the  army  of  Xerxes  "earned 
lances,  daggers,  and  wooden  clubs  knotted 

with  iron  "  {/>6rra?xi  ^v?mv  rrrvAufiiva 

oidtfpcf),     Herod,  vli.  68).    It  is  possible 

that  this  may  be  a  sort  of  periphrasis  for 
maces,  which  were  not  in  use  among  the 
Greeks  of  his  day. 

iiA  '*  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  voL  ii. 
p.  811. 

ii«  For  foreign  representations,  see  the 
autiior^s  "  Herodotus,"  vol.  Iv.  p.  66;  and 
for  a  native  one,  see  the  same  work,  voL 
iii.  p.  60. 

117  •'  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  889.  In  later  times,  if  we  may  believe 
Herodotus,  the  material  of  the  Assyrian 
helmets  was  bronze.    (Herod,  vii.  68.) 

11*  The  statement  of  Herodotus  (1. 171) 
that  crests  were  invented  by  the  (Marians 
is  not  worth  very  much;  but  it  at  least 
indicates  his  beUef  that  the  crest  was 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Asiatics. 
The  first  distinct  evidence  we  have  of 
them  is  in  llie  Egyptian  reprwentatlons 
of  the  SAatretona,  about  b.c.  1900.  Ho- 
mer ascribes  them  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  War,  which  was  per- 
haps earlier  than  this;  and  they  must  at 
any  rate  have  been  common  in  Greece  in 
his  own  age,  which  was  probably  the  9th 
century  b.c.   We  cannot  prove  that  they 
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known  to  the  AmjriaaB  much  be- 
fore B.C.  700. 

>^»  See  PL  01..  Vig.  S,  which  is  talcen 
from  the  Khorsabad  Beulptures. 

^<«  See ''  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,''  voL 


U.  p.  88G. 


SeePl.  XCVIL,  Fly.l. 

"s  Layard,  '*  Nineveh  and  its  Rwnainn,** 
vol.  ii.  p.  886,  and  note. 

»*  Ibid.  VOL  i.  p.  840;  and  voL  IL  p. 
885. 

AM  WiUduKm,  *'  Ancient  Egyptians,*'  1st 
Series,  vol.  i.  p.  831.  In  the  Egyptian 
oOTselet  the  pkues  of  the  sleeves  wore  not 
set  aft  right  angles  to  those  of  the  body. 

"*  As  in  the  representation  giv^n  in  PL 

xcvn 

>M  Herod.  vU.  61;  ix.  61  and  90.  Oom- 
pare  Xen.  '*  Inst.  Qyr."  i.  S,  §  0,  etc 

1*^  See  illustration,  PL  CI.,  Fig.  6.  The 
Egyptians  supported  their  lam  shields 
with  a  crutch  sometimes.  (Wilkinson,  in 
the  author's  *'  Herodotus,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  80, 
91.)  We  iiave  no  evidence  that  the  Assyr- 
ians did  the  same. 

"•  See  Pis.  XCVI.  and  XCVII. 

I-  Layard,  **  Monuments,"  Ist  Serisa, 
Pis.  17,  19,  30. 

>MThe  bronas  shields  found  by  Mr. 
Layard  at  Nimrud,  one  of  which  is  rem^ 
sented  in  his  **  Ninev^  and  Babylon  "  (p. 
108),  had  a  diameter  of  2^  feet.  If  we  may 
trust  the  sculptures,  a  snaUer  sise  was 
more  common. 

*"  See  PL  XCIX.,PIg.  4.  The  Greeks 
passed  their  arm  through  the  bar  at  the 
centre  of  the  shield,  and  grasped  a  leath- 
ern thong  near  the  rim  with  their  hand. 
(See  the  author's  '*  Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p. 
806.) 

>**  Layard,  *' Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
194. 

>M  Shields  of  gold  were  taken  from  the 
servants  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah  (2 
Sam.  viil.  7),  by  David.  Solomon  made 
800  such  shields  (1  Kinss  z.  17).  Croesus 
dedicated  a  golden  shield  at  the  temple  of 
AmphioraUs  (Herod.  L  60). 

»»*6eePl.  XCL 

»»»  For  representations  of  roimd  widcer 
bucklers,  see  Pis.  XCVIL  and  XC!IX. 

>**  A  representation  of  this  shield  in  its 
simplest  form  is  given  in  PL  XCVI.,  Fig.  4. 

"'  See  Pis.  XCIX,  and  C. 

i*>  For  a  representation  of  the  Greek 
shield,  see  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities,"  ad  voc  Clxpeds. 

»»•  See  PL  XCIX. 

><<^  Layard,  *' Monuments  of  Nineveh," 
2d  Series,  PL  41.  Compare  PL  CVllt, 
Fig.  8. 

>^i  The  Roman  piUan,  which  is  com- 
monly called  a  javelin,  exceeded  six  feet. 

The  Greek  yf^^^  or  dart,  was  nearly 

four  feet. 

»«*  See  WilUnson,  '^AndentSgypUaas,'* 
Ist  Series,  vol.  L  pp.  804, 305. 

^^*  Mr.  LayardT  si^s  that  the  warrior 
carried  the  bow  upon  his  shoulders,  *'  hav- 
ing first  passed  his  head  through  it." 
("Nin.and  ita  ^^emaius,"  voL  U.  p.  8412.) 


This  may  have  been  the  case  aometinies, 
but  generally  both  ends  of  the  bow  are 
seen  on  the  same  side  of  l^e  head. 

>««  See '' Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Bo- 
man  Antiauitiesi"  p.  126^  Sd  edition. 

»"  See  PL  XaX. 

"•  See  PL  XCn. 

"7  See  Pis.  XCn.  and  XCHL 

i«<In  the  Khorsabad  sculptures  the 
quivers  not  unfrequently  showed  traces 
of  paint.  The  color  was  sometimes  red, 
sometimes  blue.    (See  text,  p.  an.) 

!«•  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Bat^ton,** 
p.  177. 

1  •«  The  lid  was  probably  attached  to  the 
back  of  the  quiver  bv  a  hinge,  and  was 
made  so  that  it  could  stand  open.  The 
Assyrian  artists  generally  represent  it  in 
this  position.  1^  quiver,  of  which  it 
was  the  top.  must  also  have  been  roimd. 

^'1  Possibly  this  bag  may  be  the  upper 
part  of  a  bow-case  attached  to  the  quiver, 
which,  being  made  of  a  flexible  materiaU 
fell  back  when  the  bow  was  removed. 
Such  a  construction  was  common  in 
t,  (Wilkinson, ''Ancient Egyptians," 
1st  Series,  voL  i.  pp.  845-347.) 

»»«  Mr.  Layard^s  conjecture  that  the  nu- 
merous iron  rods  which  he  discovered  at 
Nimrud  were  "  shafts  of  arrows  "  ("  KinO' 
vehand  Babvlon,"  p.  194)  does  not  seem 
to  me  very  nappv.  The  burnishing  of 
arrows  mentioned  in  Scriptiu^  almost 
certainly  alludes  to  the  points.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  such  clumsy  and  inooD- 
venlent  things  as  metal  shafts  were  ever 
used  by  any  nation. 

***  A  few  stone  arrow-heads  have  been 
found  in  the  Aaqrian  ruins.  [PL  (JV., 
Fig.  8.1  Thev  are  pear-shaped  and  of  fine 
flint,  chipped  into  form.  The  metal  ai^ 
row-heads  are  in  a  few  instances  barbed. 

»*  Wilkinson,  voL  i.  p.  809. 

"» See  PL  XCVI. 

"•  See  Pis.  XCV.  and  XCVI. 

^"  Both  tHX>nze  and  iron  8pear4ieads 
were  found  at  Nimrud.  (Layard,  "  Nin. 
and  Bab."  p.  194. 

»8  See  the  IllustraUonj  PI.  XCVHI. 

1**  Representations  of  the  Persian  adr 
naces  will  be  given  in  a  future  volume. 
The  reader  may  likewise  consult  the  au- 
thor's "Herodotus,"  voL  Iv.  pp.  58,  68. 


m; 


i«o  Botta,  "Monument  de  Kihive,"  voL 
ii.  PI  90 

*"»*Mr!  Layard  8ay8("Ntaeveh  and  its 
Remains,"  vol.  it.  p.  298)  that  the  swords 
had  often  a  cross-bar  made  of  two  lions' 
heads,  with  part  of  the  neck  and  dioul- 
ders.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the 
monuments,  or  even  of  Mr.  Layard 's  own 
drawings,  will,  I  think,  convince  any  one 
that  the  ornament  in  question  is  part  of 
the  sheath.  It  is  never  seen  on  a  drawn 
sword. 

103  See  Layard'B  " Monuments,'**! Se- 
ries, PL  46/^ 

"»  See  FeUows'  •»  Lyda,"  p.  ?6,  and  PL 
86,  Figs.  4  and  6.  A  two-headed  aaae  is 
likewise  represented  in  some  very  ear  > 
sculptures,  supposed  to  be  Scythic,  found 
by  M.  Texier  in  Cappadocia. 
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i««  I  (Hattngnteh  between  the  da^ser  and 
the  short  sword.  The  place  of  the  former 
is  on  the  right  side;  and  it  is  worn  invar 
riably  in  the  girdle.  The  place  of  the  lat- 
ter is  by  the  left  hip,  and  it  hanss  almost 
always  from  a  crosa-belt.  when  Mr. 
Layard  says  that  **  the  daeger  aj;>pear8  to 
have  been  carried  hv  oZ/,  ooth  m  time  of 
peace  and  war"  (^'Kineveh  and  its  Ke- 
mabs, "  vol.  ii.  p.  342).  he  must  be  under- 
stood as  not  making  this  distinction. 

The  only  place,  so  far  as  I  Imow,  where 
a  subject  carriet)  a  da«:8rer,  is  on  the  slab 
represented  by  Mr.  ^lAjBrd.  in  his  let 
Series  of  "  Monuments,"  PL  23,  where  it 
is  borne  bv  one  of  the  royal  attendants. 
In  PI.  81,  the  hunter  who  bears  two  dag- 
gers in  his  girdle  is  undoubtedly  the  mon- 
arch himself. 

!•«  See  Mr.  Layard's  V*  Monuments,"  Ist 
Series,  Pi.  14.  Compare  **  Nineveh  and 
its  Remains,"  vol  ii.  p.  ai7. 

ie« ''  Monuments,"  fst  Series,  Pis.  14  and 
27. 

»•»  Herod.  L  108:  Ilpwrwf  kUx^^^  Kai'« 
rk^a  T  ovg  ev  ry  'Atr/^  koI  tcpuToq 
^  ditra^e  x^P'-Q  ^Kdarovg  elvaty  robg  re  al- 
Xfjunpdpov^  KoX  Tovc  tirw^of,  koX  rov^y 
To^of^pov^'  TTpb  Tclvj6k  avafil^  ^  irdvra 
6,uoio)g  dvaireipvpfUva, 

»•"  Layard,  "  Monuments  of  Nineveh," 
Ist  Series,  Pis.  80  and  Bl. 

!••  Ibid.  2d  Series,  Pis.  87  and  88. 

"•  Ibid.  Ist  Series,  PI.  09 

»'«  Ibid.  2d  Series,  PI.  20. 

'"Ibid.  1st  Series,  PI.  7«. 

»"  Ibid.  «d  Series,  Pis.  20  and  2t. 

"*  The  Asgyrians  in  their  battle-scenes 
never  represent  a  long  row  of  men  in  per- 
spective. Their  powers  in  this  respect  are 
limited  to  two  men,  or  at  the  utmost 
three.  Where  a  longer  row  is  attempted, 
each  is  nearly  on  the  head  of  the  other, 
and  all  are  represented  as  of  the  same 
size. 

^^*  E.g.  the  Assyrian  repres^itatlon  of 
a  siege  is  a  sort  of  history  of  the  siege. 
The  various  parts  of  the  attack  and  de- 
fence, together  with  the  surrender  and 
the  carrying  away  of  the  captives,  are  all 
represented  in  one  scene.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  each  of  the  different  corps 
who  took  part  in  the  various  attacks  is 
represented  b^  a  few  men.  Hence  an  ap- 
parent confu^on. 

"•  Ck)mpare  the  Persian  practice  (He- 
rod, vii.  40;  Q.  Curt.  iu.  8). 

1^7  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  find  a  swim- 
mer represented  as  bold  enough  to  dis- 
pense with  the  support  of  a  skin.  Instan- 
ces, however,  do  occur.  (See  Layard, 
*'  Monuments, '  1st  Series,  Pis.  16  and  38.) 

"^  See  the  representation,  PL  LXII. 

»"  Judith  ii.  17;  "And  betook  camels 
and  OMca  for  their  carriages,  a  very  great 
nmnber,  and  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  goats, 
without  nmnber,  for  their  provision. 

I  have  given  elsewhere  my  reasons 
("  Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p.  246,  note  «,  lat 
edition)  for  regarding  tnc  book  of  Judith 


as  a  post- Alexandrine  work,  and  there- 
fore as  no  real  authority  on  Assyrian  his- 
tory or  customs.  But  the  writer  had  a 
good  acquaintance  with  Oriental  man- 
ners in  general,  which  are  and  always 
have  been  remarkably  widespread  and 
permanent.  He  may,  therefore,  fairly  be 
used  to  fill  out  tlie  sketch  of  Assyria. 
"•  See  PL  XXXn.,  andPL  XXXVI.,Fig. 

1"^  Mr.  Layard  was  at  first  inclined  to 
regard  these  enclosures  as  *' castles,"  or 
"walled  ciUes  "  ("Monuments,"  1st  Series, 
Pis.  63  and  77;  2d  Series,  Pis.  24,  8ti,  and 
60).  But  in  his  latest  work  ("  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,"  p.  280),  he  takes  the  view 
adopted  in  the  text,  that  they  are  really 
"  fortified  camps,  and  not  cities."  No 
one  will  hesitate  to  admit  this  conclusion 
who  compares  with  the  enclosures  the 
actual  plan  of  a  walled  city  (Badaca)  in 
PL  49  of  Mr.  Layard's  "Monuments,"  8d 
Series. 

"«  Felt  was  used  by  the  Scythians  for 
their  tent-coverings  (Herod.  Iv.  78,  75):  as 
it  is  by  tiie  C?almucks  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  manufactures, 
and  would  readily  take  the  rounding 
form  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  roofi 
of  the  Assyrian  tents. 

»8»  These  are  often  represented  in  the 
bas-reliefs.  (See  Layard,  "  Monuments, " 
2d  Series,  Pis.  24  and  36.  Compare  the 
passaee  from  Judith  above  quoted,  in 
note  "•.) 

i«4  ^  road  seems  to  be  intended  in  the 
bas-relief  of  which  Mr.  Layard  has  given 
a  representation  in  his  "Monuments  of 
Nineveh,"  1st  Series,  PL  81.  According 
to  the  rendering  of  SirH.  Rawlinson, 
Tiglath-Pileser  L  calls  himself  "  the  open- 
er of  the  roads  of  the  countries."  ('^In- 
scription," p.  80.  S  ix.) 

i^&The  probabilities  of  the  case  alone 
would  justU^  liiese  conclusions,  which 
are  further  supported  by  the  Insciptions 
("  Inscription  of  Tigiath-Pileeer  I."  p.  80,  | 
viii.;  "Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  voL 
xix.  pp.  189, 140,  etc.),  and  by  at  least  one 
bas-relief  (see  PL  CIX.,  Fig.  2). 

"•Layard,  "Monuments,"  1st  Series, 
PL  66.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  supposes  palan- 
quins to  be  mentioned  more  than  once  in 
on  inscription  of  Sennacherib  ("  Journal 
of  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xix.  pp.  158, 153, 
173,  etc.);  but  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  does  not 
allow  this  translation. 

»"  See  text,  p.  158. 

18H  Layard,  ^*  Monuments,"  2d  Series, 
PL  46. 

»**See  particulariv  Layard's  "Monu- 
ments." Ist  Series,  PL  70. 

I'o  Sometimes  a  tent  was  set  apart  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  heads  were  piled  in 
one  corner  of  it.  (Layard, "  Monuments," 
2d  Series,  PL  46.) 

1*1  Mr.  La  vara  regards  this  ornaments 
tion  as  produced  by  a  suspension  from 
the  battlements  of  Uie  shields  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  suggests  that  it  illustrates  the 
passage  in  Kzekiel  with  respect  to  Tyre: 
"  The  men  of  Arvad  \^ith  Uiine  army  were 
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upon  thr  walls  round  about,  and  the 
Gammaoims  were  in  thy  towers;  they 
hanged  their  ahielda  upon  thy  vxtlU  round 
about.''  ("Ninereh  and  ite  Bemaina," 
vol.  U.  p.  888.) 

lo'Layard,  '*  Monuments,"  3d  Series, 
PI.  21. 

»»»Ibid. 

"^  Afi  Nos.  I.,  n.,  and  in.,Pl.  CX.,  Fig.  3. 

»»*  Afi  No.  IV.,  PI.  ex..  Fig.  8. 

i»  See  Mr.  Layard's  *'  Monuments,"  1st 
Series,  PI.  19. 

"'  Ibid.  PL  17. 

*•»  Ibid.  PI.  19. 

^'*  In  tbe  bas-reliefs  represented  by  Mr. 
Layard  in  his  8d  Series  or  **  Monuments," 
PI.  21,  where  an  enormous  number  of 
torches  are  seen  in  tlie  air,  every  batter- 
inj^-ram  is  thus  protected.  A  man,  shel- 
tered imder  the  framework  of  the  ram, 
holds  the  pole  which  supports  the  cur- 
tain. (See  the  ram.  No.  II.,  PI.  CX.,  Fig. 
8.  May  not  the  izpoKalvufiara  of  the  Pla- 
tcBans  hare  been  curtains  of  this  descrip- 
tlony  They  were  made  of  **  skins  and 
rawhides  "  (Thucyd.  ii.  75). 

*•"  Instead  of  chains,  the  Greeks  used 
nooses  {ppSxot)  niade  of  rope  probably, 

for  this  purpose.  (See  Thucyd.  il.  76, 
where  dveKAuv  seems  to  mean  "  drew  up- 
wards," and  compare  Livy  zxzvi.  28,  and 
Dio  Cassius,  1060, 11.) 

'»"  Jer.  vi.  6,  rxxii.  24,  xxxiH.  4,  etc. 

«o«  Ezek.  xvii.  17. 

ao"  2  Kings  xix.  88;  Is.  xxxvli.  88.  The 
Jews  themselves  were  acquainted  with 
this  mode  of  siege  as  early  as  the  time  of 
David.    (2  Sam.  XX.  15.) 

»**  Thucyd.  Ii.  76. 

«»»  See  PI.  CXI.,  Fig.  1,  and  compare 
Mr.  Layard's  "  Monmnente,"  2d  Series,  PL 
18.  So  Thucydides  speaks  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  mound  as  composed  of  earth, 
stones,  and  wood.    ('E^Jpow  6^  vXfiv 

eg  airrd  kou,  Wovg  «a2  yTfv,  Thucyd.  ii.  76.) 

so«  The  term  "  catapult "  was  properly 
applied  to  the  engine  which  t^rew  darts: 
that  which  threw  stones  was  called  balista. 

'0^  According  to  Diodorus,  baliatce  were 
chiefly  used  to  break  down  the  battle- 
ments which  crowned  the  wuUs  and  the 
towers.    (Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  42, 46:  xx.  48,  88.) 

3"»  lAyard,  "  Monuments  of  Nineveh,'^ 
Ist  Series,  PL  66. 

■0*  See  PI.  CI. 

310  Layard,  *'*  Monuments,"  Ist  Series, 

«"  Herod,  i.  179:  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  8,  §  7. 

«»«  Plutarch,  "  Vit.  CamilL"  12. 

"'*  In  the  AtTghan  war  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city  of  CJJeindahar  was  igiUted  Crom 
tbe  outside  by  the  Aifghanees,  and  was 
entirely  consumed  in  less  than  an  hour. 

"4  See  Mr.  Layard's ''  Monuments,"  9d 
Series  PI.  40. 

■"  ^oxTidbot,  "Assyrian  Texts,"  pp. 
8, 17,  etc. 

»»•  So  at  least  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  un- 
derstands a  passage  In  the  Tlglath-Pileser 
Inscription,  coL  vii.  U.  17-27,  pp.  68-60. 


^1 


«"  "Inscription  of  TIglath-Pileser  I. 
p.  28. 

'"Layard,  "Monuments,"  Ist  Series. 
PI.  66;  2d  Series,  PL  80,  etc. 

919  » Inscription  of  Tlglath-Pileser  I."  p, 
40;  "  Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  17. 

"•  2  K&M  xviH.  84. 

a«»  See  Mr.  Layard's  "  Nineveh  and  its 
Remains,"  vol.  ii.  p.  8T7,  and  compare  a 
representation  on  the  broken  black  obe- 
lisk of  Asshur-izir-pal,  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

«"  See  Mr.  Layard's  "Nineveh  and  Its 
Remains,"  vol.  It  p.  878. 

»««  See  n.  XXXV.,  where  a  representa- 
tion of  captives  tiius  treated  is  given. 

^^*  For  a  representation  of  tmis  practice 
see  Mr.  Layard's  "Monuments,"  1st  Se- 
ries, PL  82.  The  Persian  monaitshs  treat- 
ed captives  In  the  same  way,  as  we  see  by 
the  rock  sculpture  at  Behistun.  The  prac- 
tice has  always  prevailed  in  the  East.  See 
Josh.  X.  24;  PS.  vlil.  6;  ex.  1;  Lament,  ill. 
84  etc. 

ia*  For  a  representation,  see  PI.  XXXV. 

««•  One  king,  the  great  Asshur-isir-pa). 
seems  to  have  employed  empalement  on 
a  large  scale.  (See  his  long  Inscription, 
"  British  Museum  Series,'*  Pis.  17  to  26.) 

"'  "  Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  28. 

*88  Another  mode  of  executing  with  the 
mace  is  represented  in  Mr.  Layard's  "  Nin- 
eveh and  Babylon,"  p.  46a 

•«•  See  the  ^'  Inscription  of  Tlglath-Pi- 
leser  I."  pp.  24  and  60;  "  AssTrian  Texts,' 
pp.  11,  80,  etc. 

•««  See  text,  pp.  272,  278. 

"»  "  AssyrianTexts,"  L  s.  o. 

>**  See  particularly  the  slab  hi  the  Bri^ 
Ish  Museum,  entitled  "Execution  of  the 
King  of  Suaiana." 

a"  For  a  representation  see  Mr.  Lay- 
ard's "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  467. 

•"Herod,  v.  26:  Xiadjuvfiv  I3cun?^*c 
KafiBUnf^jO^d^ac  airidetpe  iraoav 
T^  avdpomfflip;.  And  again,  a  litUe  fur- 
ther on:  rdv  awoKrelvag  cnriSeipef  "flay- 
ed after  he  had  slain." 

9"  Herod,  hr.  64:  UoUol  Se  dv^pov 
exdpojv  rag  6e^ia/g  X^P^  vcKpov 
e  Svrcjv  aTrodelpavreg,  avToloi  dint^i 
KoXvTrrpag  rw  ^perpiuv  Trotevvrcu, 

3**  The  Scythians  used  the  skins  of 
their  enemies  as  trophies.  When  Ctao.' 
byses  had  Sisamnes  flayed,  it  was  to  cover 
^ith  his  skin  the  seat  of  justice,  on  which 
hJs  son  had  succeeded  hun,  ana  so  to  de- 
ter the  son  from  imitating  the  corruption 
of  his  father. 

"f  See  Herod.  ilL  69,  164;  vfl.  18:  Xen. 
"  Anab."  L  9,  flS*  Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  12; 
Procop.  "DeBelL  Pers."  L  11:  Jerem. 
xxxlz.  7,  etc. ;  and  compare  Brisson,  "  De 
Regn.  Pers."  IL  pp.  884, 886. 

***  The  whole  slab  is  engraved  by  Mr. 
Layard  in  his  "  Monuments,"  2d  Series, 
PI.  47.  A  portion  of  it  is  also  given  In  his 
"  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  468. 

»*See   "Tlglatii-Pfieser    Inscription," 
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col.  vL  1.  85;  "  AflByiian  TeitJb^''  pp.  2,  7, 
etc. 

"« Ibid.  p.  4. 

s«i  Enra  iv.  2  and  9. 

3«<  2  Kings  zviiL  11. 

**«8eePI.  XXXn. 

s««  See  PL  XXXIL,  and  PL  XXXVI.,  Fig. 

'  ^**  "  Aayrlan  Tezta,''  p.  10  and  note. 

'**  See  the  author's  "  Herodotus,'*  toL 
i.  p.  408,  note  1. 

5"  "AMyrlan  Texts,"  p.  U;  "Tigiath- 
Pileser  Inscription,"  p.  44,  etc. 

^^•Layard*  **  Monuments,"  Ist  Series, 
Pis.  61,  74,  75;  9d  Series,  Pis.  88, 84,  etc. 

s«»  For  representations  of  such  groups, 
see  Pis.  LXVII.  and  LXVUL 

•••"Inscription,"  p.  58. 

«*»  "  Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  26. 

9M  For  a  descrlptiou  of  tiiese  terrcuUu. 
see  Mr.  Layard's  ^  Nineveh  and  Babylon," 
p.  63^  and  compare  Loftus,  "Cbaldata 
and  Susiana,"  p.  92.  The  larger  terror 
dot  are  of  teak,  but  the  smaller  *'  consist 
of  a  very  narrow  frameworic  of  rushes 
covered  with  bitumen."  These  last  seem 
to  be  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  boats 
represented  in  the  sculptures.  (See  Mr. 
Iii^ard*s  ''Monuments,^*  2d  Series,  Pis. 
25.  27,  and  28.) 

^**  Layard,  ibid.  1.  s.  c. 

»«  Botta,  "  Monument  de  Nlnive,"  voL 
i.  PU.  31  to  83. 

"*  Herod.  viiL  p.  97;  Ctee.  **  Exc.  Pers." 
S  m:  Strab.  ix.  1,  i  18. 

9fti  Arrian,  "Exp.  Alex."  il.  1. 

■*^  Unless  they  had  been  sucoesaful, 
they  would  not,  we  may  be  sure,  have 
made  the  construction  of  the  mole  the 
subject  of  a  set  of  bas-reliefs. 

<^«  Isaiah  xliii.  14. 

>••  See  the  description  in  Mr.  Lavard's 
*'  Monuments,"  1st  Series,  p.  16,  and  com- 
pare "  Nineveh  and  its  Bemains,"  voL  iL 
p.  SSI. 

aeo  '•Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society," 
vol.  xix.  p.  154. 

s«i  Menander  ap.  Joseph.  "Ant.  Jud." 
ix.  14,  $  2.  It  has  been  thought  that  Bar- 
gon  attacked  Cyprus.  (Oppert,  *'  Inscrip- 
tions des  Sargonides,"  p.  19.)  But  his 
monument  found  at  Idalium  does  not 
prove  that  he  carried  his  arms  there.  By 
the  inscription  it  appears  that  the  tablet 
was  carved  at  Babylon^  and  conveyed 
thence  to  Csrprus  by  Cjrprion  envoys. 

a««  To  this  class  belong  the  rock  sculpt- 
ures, five  or  dx  in  number,  at  the  Nahr- 
el'Kelb.  There  is  another  of  the  same 
character  at  Bavian,  a  third  at  Egil,  on 
the  main  Tigris  stream  above  Diarbekr, 
and  there  are  two  others  at  the  sources 
of  the  eastern  Tigris,  or  river  of  Supnat 
Two  block  memorials  have  been  found  at 
Kuricti,  M  miles  below  Diarbekr,  record- 
ing the  exploits  of  Asshur-Izir-pal,  and 
his  son,  Shalmaneser  II.  They  were  dis- 
coverea  by  Mr.  John  Taylor  in  1862,  and 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Egil 
and  Sumiat  tablets  were  also  discovered 
by  Mr.  Taylor. 

>••  Layard,  "Monuments,"  Ist  Series, 


PL  84.  The  squared  flap  is  always  that 
which  is  worn  behind. 

9«4  Tiie  accomit  and  the  representation 
of  this  complicated  garment  are  token 
mainly  from  the  work  of  M.  Botta  ("  Mon- 
ument de  Ninive."  vol.  v.  p.  84).  But  the 
author  has  slightly  mooifled  both  M. 
Botta^s  theory  and  his  illustration. 

*•*  See  Mr.  Layard*s  "Nineveh  and  its 
Remains,"  voL  iL  opp.  p.  7. 

«••  See  Botta's  "  Monument,"  voL  L  PL 
12.  and  vol.  ii.  PI.  155. 

*•'  See  PL  CXIX. 

••>  Shoes  were  not  absolutely  unknown 
to  the  Assyrians,  even  in  the  earliest  pe- 
riod, since  they  are  represented  on  the 
feet  of  foreign  tribute-bearers  as  early  as 
the  Black-Obelisk  king.  Boots  are  also 
represented  in  this  monarch's  sculptures. 
But  Auffriant  wear  neither  till  the  reign 
of  Sennacherib. 

9«<>  At  Khorsabad  these  stripe  were 
sometimes  colored  alternately  red  and 
blue.  More  often  the  entire  sandal  had 
a  reddish  tint  M.  Botta  observes  that  a 
sandal  shaped  exactly  like  this  is  worn  to 
the  present  day  in  the  Mount  Sinjar.  and 
in  other  parts  of  Mesopotamia.  ("  Mon- 
ument," voL  V.  p.  86.) 

^^  This  loop  nas  been  regarded  as  a 
mere  twist  of  the  strap  round  the  great- 
toe;  but  I  find  it  sometimes  clearly  rep- 
resented as  springing  from  the  sole.  Thus 
only  would  it  add  much  to  the  hold  of  the 
foot  on  the  sandal. 

»"  See  PL  CXV. 

«'>  See  text,  p.  288. 

*'*  See  Mr.  Layard,  "Monuments,"  1st 
Series.  PL  82. 

s^^  Roman  bracelets  were  sometimes 
fastened  with  catches.  (See  "Dictionary 
of  Antiquities,"  p.  186,  2d  ed.)  But  more 
often  they  were  left  open,  like  the  As- 
syrian armlets,  and  merely  clung  to  the 
aim. 

«"  See  PI.  LXXVI.,  Fig.  8. 

«"  Ibid. 

«"See  text,  p.  2«.  This  change  of 
dress  is  almost  universal  in  the  earliest 
and  in  the  latest  sculptures.  In  the  inter- 
mediate period,  however,  the  time  of  Sar- 
gon  and  Sennacherib,  the  monarch  goes 
out  to  war  in  his  chasuble. 

878  gee  PL  LXIII.,  ¥\g.  2. 

'T*  Particularlv'  the  slab  engraved  by 
Mr.  Layard  in  his  "Monuments,"  1st  Se- 
ries, PL  25.  with  which  compare  the  figiu^ 
in  an  arched  frame  represented  in  the 
same  author's  "Nineveh  and  Babylon," 
ODD.  p.  351. 

'*<'  For  a  representation  of  the  sacred 
collar,  see  PL  CXIII.,  Fig.  8. 

s*i  See  text,  p.  100. 

<«a  Mention  of  an  Assyrian  woman  has 
been  found  as  yet  in  only  two  inscrip- 
tions, one  being  that  on  the  duplicate 
statues  of  Nebo  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  the  other  being  a  tablet^in- 
scriptioii  belonging  to  the  reign  of  the 
last  Jmown  king. 

sMThe  scene  is  fk^m  the  palace  of 
Esar-haddon's  son  (Asshur-bani-pal)  at 
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K<miiijtk.  It  is  now  In  the  National  Ck>l- 
lecnon. 

«M  Horat.  Ocl.  I.  xxviii.  8:  "  Et  <Aj>Jbifo 
remanete  pr«?Aw."  See  also  Sat.  I.  iv.  89. 
The  Roman  faKhion  has  been  thus  de- 
scribed  (and  the  description  would  evi- 
dently suit  the  Assyrians  just  as  well): 
**The7  lay  with  the  upper  pari;  of  the 
body  reetmg  on  the  left  arm,  the  head  a 
little  raised,  the  back  supported  by  cush- 
ions, and  the  limbs  stretched  out  at  full 
length,  or  a  little  bent."  (Lipsius,  ''An- 
tiq.  Lect  "  iii )  «-       » 

3»SeePls.'xUI.  andXLm.  M.Botta 
supposes  that  both  fringes  were  attached 
to  the  cross-belt  {"*"  Monument  de  Ninive,'* 
vol.  V.  p.  HG);  but  in  that  case  the  lower 
of  the  two  would  scarcely  have  termi- 
nated, as  it  doos,  horissontaUy. 

«»•  SeeMr.  L:^yard's  "Monuments,*'  1st 
Series,  Fl.  6. 

9"  Compare  Pis.  CXVI.-CXIX. 

980  This  point  will  be  considered  tn  the 
cdiapter  on  the  Religion  of  the  Assyrians. 

9»»See  Smith's  "BibUcal  Dictionary," 
vol.  i.  p.  580. 

»»•  This  is  Mr.  Layard's  view.  ("Nine- 
veh and  its  Bemahis,"  vol.  ii.  p.  825.) 

'*!  See  especially  the  slabs  of  Asshur- 
banl-pal  (Layard,  **  Monuments,"  2d  Se- 
ries, Pis.  47  to  49),  where  less  than  half 
the  royal  attendants  are  eunuchs. 

**'  From  the  time  of  Sennacherib  down- 
wards the  king's  quiver-bearer  and  maoe- 
beai'er,  two  attendants  very  close  to  his 
person,  cease  to  be  eunuchs.  The  last 
chief  eunuch  recorded  as  holding  the 
office  of  eponym  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
Tiiflnth-PileBer  II. 

*»»  Seo  PI.  cxvn. 

«"*  Layard's  "  Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
mains," vol.  ii.  p.  3S7.  M.  Botta  suggests 
that  this  prominent  officer  is  *^un  Mage" 
('*  Monument, "voL  v.  p.  86);  but  he  ap- 
pears in  scenes  which  nave  no  religious 
clianicter. 

9*^  Sometimes,  where  the  king  and  tJie 
virier  appear  together,  the  robe  of  the 
vizier  is  even  richer  in  its  ornamentation 
than  that  of  the  monarch.  (See  Layard, 
"  Monuments,"  1st  Series,  R.  28.) 

«•  Layard,  "Monuments,"  Ist  Series. 
Fls.  12  and  28.  There  is  one  bas-relief 
where  the  tasselled  wron  is  worn,  not 
only  bv  the  Viader,  but  a'jto  by  the  Chief 
ISunucn  and  other  principal  attendants. 
See  PI.  cxvn..  Fig.  2. 

«»T  See  PI.  CXIV.,  and  compare  the  il- 
lustration PL  CXVI.,  Fig.  2. 

89it  Layard,  "  Monuments,"  let  Series, 
PL  12. 

«•  See  PL  CXVI.  "•  Ibid. 

»•»  See  Mr.  Layard's  "  Monuments,"  Ist 
Series,  Pis.  68  and  77;  2d  Series,  PI.  88. 

"»  "  Monuments,"  1st  Series,  PL  12. 

*••  See  PI  CXVI 

««« See  the  Black  Obelisk,  Ftrat  Side 
("  Monuments  of  Nineveh,"  1st  Series,  PL 
66),  where  the  king  is  faced  by  the  vizier 
in  the  topmost  compartment,  and  imme- 
diatej^below  by  this  official  represented 
asinPLCXVIL  ' 


■••  The  long  brash-fiui  belongs  to  the 
earlier,  the  long  feather  fan  to  the  later 
period.    (See  Pis.  CXV.  and  CXX.) 

»o«  •'  Monuments  of  Nineveh,"  2d  Series, 
PlR.  47  to  49. 

""  Still  they  do  not  seem  to  b»  soldiers. 
They  carry  neither  spears,  shields,  nor 
bows,  and  tiiey  stand  with  the  hands 
Joined^an  attfnide  peculiar  to  the  royal 
attendants. 

*^^  Herodotus  ascribed  the  invention  of 
this  practice  to  DeToces,  his  first  Median 
king  (i.  99).  Diodorus  believed  that  it 
had  prevailed  in  Assyria  at  a  much  ear- 
lier date  (a.  21).  But  in  this  he  was  cer- 
tainly mistaken.  On  its  general  preva- 
lence in  the  East,  see  Brisson  "  De.  Reg. 
Pers.  Princ."  L  p.  23;  and  compare  Gib- 
bon, "  Decline  and  Fall,"  ch.  xiB.  (voL  ii. 
p.  05,  Smith's  edition). 

»«>»  Layard,  "  Monuments  of  Nineveh," 
2d  Series,  Pis.  12  and  15. 

*><>  For  representations  of  these  thrones 
see  Pis.  LXXIV.,  LXXXV.  Sargon's 
throne  is  represented  as  carried  by  two 
attendants  on  his  triumplumt  return 
from  an  esrpedition.  (Botta, "  Monument 
de  Ninive,*^  vol.  L  PL  18.)  Sennacherib 
sits  on  his  throne  to  receive  captives  out- 
side the  walls  of  a  town  supposed  to  be 
Lachish.  (Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon." pp.  150-152.)  Instances  of  kings 
sitting  on  thetr  thrones  inside  their  foi^- 
fled  camps  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Layard's 
"  Monuments,"  1st  Series,  Pis.  68  and  77. 

»"  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  21,  28. 

»»»  See  text,  pp.  260-aB8. 

•»»  See  the  author's  "Herodotus,"  voL 
L  p.  882,  note  <,  2d  ed. 

si^See  PI.  CXV.  M.  Lenormant  ap- 
peal's to  have  mistaken  the  wnuchs  who 
are  in  attendance,  playing  on  instrumenta 
or  fanning  the  king,  for  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  hareem  ("ManueL"  sdL  ii.  p. 
isai. 

»>«Diod.  Sic.  1L4,  |1;  7,  $  1. 

»»•  Ibid.  Ii.  26,88. 

3"  See  PI.  LXIV.,  Fig.  8. 

•>«  See  PL  LXV. 

<!•  Bee  the  iUustration,  PL  LXXH. 

•90  In  an  inscription  appended  to  one  of 
his  sculptures,  Asshur-bani-pal  says.  "  I, 
Asshur^bani-paL  king  of  the  nations,  king 
of  Assyria,  in  my  great  courage  fighting 
on  foot  with  a  hon,  terrible  for  his  size, 
seized  him  by  the  ear,  and  in  the  name  of 
Asshur  and  lahtar,  Ooddess  of  War,  with 
the  spear  that  was  in  my  hand  I  termin- 
ated nis  life."  (Fox  TaJbot  in  "Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  voL  zix.  p. 
278.)  

»«l  See  PL  T.YTTTT 

*»  See  the  illustration,  PI.  LXXI. 

>9«  Such  attempts  are  common  both  in 
l^e  earlier  and  the  later  sculptures.  (See 
Pis.  LXrv.  and  LXVI.) 

"«  As  in  the  slab  of  Asshiuvbani-pal. 
ftom  which  the  representation  is  taken, 
Fl.  LXXn. 

S3^  No  instance,  however,  is  found  of  a 
hound  engaged  with  a  lion. 

>»  Km  the  QneX  Lion  Hunt  of  Asshm^ 
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bani-pal  In  <he  basement  room,  Brfttah 
Museum. 

%yt  Turlath-POeser  I.  relates  that  in  his 
▼ariousjourneys he knied 800 lions.  C In- 
scription,'' p.  56.) 

sa4i:J6e  text.  j>.  26;  compare  Loftus, 
"  Chaldfloa  and  Susiana/'  pp.  ^18,  i^,  etc. 

»a»  Loftus,  p.  281.  Mr.  Layard,  how- 
ever, relates  tnat  the  Maidan  Arabs  have 
a  plan  on  the  stren^h  of  which  they 
venture  to  attack  lions,  even  singly.  *'  A 
man,  having  bound  his  right  arm  with 
strips  of  tamarisk,  and  holding  in  his 
hand  a  strong  piece  of  the  same  wood, 
about  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  hardened 
in  the  Are  and  sharpened  at  both  ends, 
will  advance  boldly  into  the  animal's  lair. 
When  the  lion  sprmgs  upon  him,  he  forces 
the  wood  into  the  animal's  extended  jaws, 
which  ^vill  then  be  held  open  whilst  he 
can  despatch  the  astonished  beast  at  his 
leisure  with  the  pistol  which  he  holds  in 
his  left  hand."  C*  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon." p.  507.) 

»"  Loftus,  pp.  259-208. 

"1  The  Aurochs  is  still  found  In  the 
Caucasus.  Its  four  parts  are  covered  bv 
a  sort  of  frizzled  wool  or  hair,  which 
^*  forms  a  beard  or  small  mane  upon  the 
throat."  C*  Encyd.  Brit"  ad  voc.  Mam- 
malia, vol.  zlv.  p.  215).  Such  a  mane  is 
often  represented  upon  the  sculptures^ 
(Layard,  "Monuments,"  Ist  Series,  Pis. 
82,  46,  etc.)  Its  horns  are  placed  low,  and 
are  very  tliick.  Its  shoulders  are  heavy 
and  of  great  depth.  In  height  it  meas- 
ures six  feet  at  the  shoulder,  and  is  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  feet  in  length  from 
the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail  All 
these  characteristics  seem  to  me  to  agree 
well  with  the  sculptured  bulls  of  the  As- 
syrians, which  are  far  less  like  the  wild 
buffalo  {Boa  byJbalva), 

»■«  See  Mr.  Layard's  **  Monuments,"  1st 
Series,  PI.  48,  ilg.  6. 

««» Ibid.  PI.  11. 

"«  The  pursuit  of  the  wild  bull  is  rep- 
resented with  more  frequency  and  in 
grreater  detail  upon  the  early  sculptures 
uan  even  that  of  the  lion.  In  the  Nim- 
rud  series  we  see  the  bull  pursued  bv 
chariots,  horsemen,  and  footmen,  both 
separately  and  together.  We  observe  him 
prancing  amcxig  reeds,  reposing,  fighting 
with  the  lion,  cnar|:ing  the  king  s  chariot, 
wounded  and  falhng,  fallen,  and  lastly 
laid  out  in  state  for  the  final  religious 
ceremony.  No  such  eLab<»«te  series  illus- 
trates the  chase  of  the  rival  animal.  (See 
Mr.  Layard's  "Monuments,"  Ist  Series, 
Pis.  11,  12,  82,  48,  44,  45,  46,  48,  and  49.) 

*s*  There  are  two  animals  mentioned 
in  the  Tiglath-Pileser  Inscription  which 
have  been  thought  to  represent  wild  oat- 
tie.  These  are  hunted  respectively  in  the 
Hittite  country,  t.c.  Northern  Syria,  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Harran.  ("In- 
scription." pp.  54  and  56,  Ist  column.) 
Sir  H.  Bawunson  translates,  in  the  two 

E laces,  "wild  bulls"  and  "wild  buffa- 
)es."    Dr.  Hincks  agrees  in  the  former 
v9Q4«riAS.  wbi)9.i»  th4  UtWr  passage  ha 


"elephants.**  But  elephants 
seem  not  to  be  able  to  exist  in  the  wild 
state  more  than  a  vary  few  degrees  out- 
side the  tropics. 

The  As^rian  word  in  the  ilrst  of  the 
two  passages  is  read  as  "Rim,"  and  the 
animal  shoukl  therefore  be  Identical  with 

the  Din  or  DH  of  Holy  Scripture.  Al- 
though  the  Arabs  give  the  name  of  Raim 
to  a  large  antelope,  and  a  similar  use  of 
that  term  seems  to  have  been  known  in 
Egypt  (Layard,  "Nineveh  and  its  Be- 
mains."  vol.  ii.  p.  429),  yet  the  Hebrew 
term  *^  Rim  '*  appears,  from  a  comparison 
of  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  almost 
certatruy  to  mean  an  aminal  of  the  oz 
kind.  (See  especially  Is.  xxxiv.  17,  where 
it  is  joined  with  the  domestic  buU,  and 
Job  xxxix.  9-12,  where  the  questions  de- 
rive their  force  from  an  implied  compari- 
son with  that  animal.) 

»»•  Four  "  Rims  "  only  are  mentioned 
as  slain.  Of  the  other  animal  ten  were 
slain  and  four  taken.  Of  lions  on  the 
same  expedition  TIglath-Pileeer  slew  a 
hundred  and  twenty. 

S8T  T]jjg  appears  from  the  sculptore 
represented  by  Mr.  Layard  in  his  "Mon- 
uments," 1st  Series,  PI.  12,  where  the  cer- 
emony is  performed  over  a  bulL 

**"  Bee  text,  pp.  86  and  89. 

"•  See  text,  pp.  296  and  297. 

•«o  i<he  ear  is  conunonly  represented  as 
drooping,  but  some  specimens  indicate 
that  it  could  be  erected  at  pleasure.  (See 
PI.  XXYn.,  No.  I.) 

S41  Layard,  "*  Nineveh  and  Babylon,**  p. 
270,  note. 

><*  Tet  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  the 
representations  no  trace  of  a  wound  is  to 
be  seen. 

s«*  See  Herod.  viL  86,  and  the  author's 
note,  ad  loc.  vol.  Iv.  p.  75.  Compare  Fau- 
san.  L  21,  S  8;  Suldaa  ad  voc.  attpd^  and 

Sir  O.  Wilkinson's  "  Ancient  Egyptians,** 
1st  Series,  vol.  ill,  p.  15. 

»**  See  PI.  XXVll.2  and  compare  Lay- 
ard's "  Nineveh  and  Its  Remains,"  voL  u. 
p.  431. 

»«*  See  Pk.  CXIX.  and  CXH. 

!«•  For  representations  of  the  Sitcrvov 

see  Dr.  Smith's  "  Dictionaiy  of  Qreek  and 
Roman  Antiquities,'*  p.  989,  2d  ed.;  and 
for  descriptionsof  its  use  cf.  Virg.  "iBn.** 
iv.  121;  E^.  "Bacch."821,832,  .£Uan. 
"Hist.  An.**  xil.  46;  Oppian.  "Cyneget.** 
iv.  120,  etc.  Nets  of  a  flsmllar  construction 
were  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  the 
Egyptians.  (Wilkinson,  '^  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians," 1st  Series,  vol.  iiL  pp.  4-7.) 

*«f  On  the  slab  from  whioh  the  ibexea 
represented  in  the  illustratiott  are  taken, 
the  king  and  an  attendant  are  seen 
crouching  as  the  heni  approaches,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  evident  tiiat  the 
intentioii  was  to  reprsaant  them  as  lying 
in  ambush. 

««*See  Mr.  Layani*a  "Ninereh  and 
Babylon,'*  pp.  481-488. 

***  Ibid.  p.  482,  note. 

a««  >^  MoAumanlagf  Ninnrab,'*  aaBvtaa, 
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PL  «e.  The  Blab  Itself  Ib  In  the  British 
Museum. 

s«i  ''Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  pp.  180, 
208,  etc.  

«*«  See  PL  CXZm. 

»»>  Botta,  *' Monument  de  Ninlve,"  vol. 
IL  Pis.  106.  no,  and  111:  Layard,  ''Monu- 
ments,'' *^a  Series.  PL  S^.  'nie  bare  is  al- 
ways carried  by  the  hind  legs,  exactly  as 
we  carry  it.  See  the  representation,  PL 
XXVm.,  Figs.  1,  2. 

"*  Botta,  FL  111.  This  bird  has  been 
ahtsady  figured.    (See  PI  ZXIX.) 

SM  fhe  dish  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
A  representation  of  it  is  given  by  Mr. 
Layard  in  his  "Monuments,"  2d  Series. 
PL  64. 

"•  See  Pis.  CXIX.,  CXXI.,  CXXH. 

«"  Botta,  Pis.  108  to  \U,  These  sculpt- 
ures were  all  in  one  room,  and  form  a  se- 
ries from  which  two  slabs  only  are  miss- 
InK. 

""  Hares  and  partridges  were  among 
the  delicacies  with  whi^  Sennacheiib's 
servants  were  In  the  liabit  of  furnishing 
his  table,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  pro- 
cession of  attendants  represented  at  Ko- 
yunjik  in  the  inclined  passage.  (See  Lay- 
ard, "Monuments,"  2d  Series,  PL  9,  and 
compare  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  388.) 

"•Wilkinson, "  Ancient  Egypwww."  !» 
Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  68,  PL  842. 

"oftid.  pp.  &-64. 

»"  Ibid.  p.  54. 

*"  See  text,  p.  64. 

>**See  the  woodcut  in  Mr.  Layard^s 
"  Nineveh  and  Babylon  **  p.  281. 

>•«  Wilkinson,  p.  62.  PL  841.  Compare 
his  remarks,  pp.  68  and  64. 

**^  Tlie  use  of  nets  for  fishing  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  early  invention.    So- 

ghocles  joins  it  with  ship-building,  plough- 
ig,  trap-makinff,  and  horse-brealnng 
("Antaq,^847).  Solomon  certainly  Imew 
of  the  practice  (Eccl.  ix.  12),  as  did  Homer 
("  Odyss."  xxli.  884-886).  It  was  of  great 
antiquity  in  Egypt. 

"•Xen.  "Anab."L6,  §2. 

»"  See  PI.  XXIX. 

a«a  'The  chase  of  the  ostrich  seems  to  be 
mentioned  in'  the  iuscriptlons  of  Asshur- 
izir-pal.    See  text,  ch.  ix. 

•"Verses  5,  7,  10^  and  15. 

^"^^  See  especially  Psalm  cl.,  where  the 
trumpet^  psaltery,  harp,  timbrel,  pipe  (?). 
oiigan  (?),  and  cymbal  are  all  menuoned 
together.  Compare  PS.  yttHI  2;  xcii.  8; 
zcviii.  6,  6.  etc. 

«?  1  Wilkinson, ''  Ancient  Egyptians,"  let 
Series,  voL  ii.  pp.  268-827.  The  instru- 
ments enumerated  are  the  darabooka 
drum,  cymbals,  (^lindrical  maces,  the 
trumpet,  the  long  drum,  the  harp,  the 
lyre,  the  guitar,  toe  flute,  the  single  and 
double  pipe,  the  tambourine,  and  the  sis- 

**<  Layard, ' '  Nineveh  and  its  Remains, " 
vol.  ii.  p.  412.  The  conjecture  is  probable, 
though  no  means  of  suspension  are  seen 
on  the  sculptures. 

*^>  The  Egyptians  had  a  triangular  harp 
(WtUdason,.  p.  880).  whioh  is  not  unlike  the 


Assyrian.  And  St  Jerome  says  that  the 
Hebrew  harp  01J3)  resembled  the  Greek 
delta,  which  is  an  argument  that  it  also 
was  of  this  shape. 

•  »'*  The  board  Is  commonly  pierced  with 
two  or  more  holes,  like  the  sounding- 
board  of  a  guitar. 

■'*  The  above  representation  is  ftrom  a 
slab  discovered  by  Mr.  Lof  tus  in  the  pal- 
ace of  Asshur-bani-pol,  the  son  of  Esar^ 
haddon.  It  is  |;he  only  instance  of  a  tri- 
angular hre  In  the  sculptures,  unless  the 
lyres  of  the  so-called  Jewish,  captives  in 
the  Briti^  Museum  are  intenoed  to  be 
triangular,  which  is  uncertain.    See  PL 

"•  WUkinson,  voL  IL  p.  291.  Woodcut 
No.  217. 

*'''*  In  some  of  the  classical  lyres  the 
two  arms  were  joined  at  the  base,  and 
there  was  no  tortoise  or  other  sounding- 
board  below  them.  (Bianchini,  *'  De  trro- 
gen.  instrument.  "Tw).  iv.) 

*^"  Such  a  strap  is  occasionally  seen  in 
the  Egyptian  representations.  (Wilkin- 
son, p.  802,  Woodcut  No.  228.) 

•Ti^vilkinson,  pp.  a07-«12;  and  com- 
pare pp.  282-287. 

»8«»  Athen.  "Deipnosoph."  Iv.  26. 

»"  Plutarch.  "  De  MusicA,"  p.  1185,  F. 

•81  ^Hie  Egyptian  pipes  seem  to  have 
varied  from  seven  to  fifteen  or  el^teen 
inches.  (Wilkinson,  p.  808.)  The  classi- 
cal were  probably  even  longer.  In  Phoe- 
nicia a  very  short  pipe  was  used,  whi(^ 
was  called  gingi-us.  (Athen.  "Delpn."  Iv. 
p.  174,  F.) 

"»  See  PUny,  "H.  N."  xvi.  86. 

«8*  Wilkinson,  pp.  285,  WO,  and  889. 

■»»  They  are  probably  identical  with  the 

"hIgh-«oundfagcymbals"("Sv^V  n3f4W) 
of  Scripture.    The  *'  loud  cymbals  "  (2fDH^ 

w3ny)  were  merely  castanets. 

•*•  Layard,  "Ninevi^  and  Babylon,"  p. 
564. 

s^T  For  reOTesentattons  of  these  drums, 
see  PI.  CXXX.,  Fig.  2. 

"«  Wilkinson,  vol.  M.  pp.  288, 828-827,  etc. 

*«•  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
454 

•*oSee  "Monuments  of  Nineveh,"  9d 
Series,  PL  16.  The  original  slab  is  In  the 
British  Museum,  but  ui  so  bad  a  condi- 
tion that  the  trumpet  is  now  scarcely  vis- 
ible. 

3*1  The  trumpet  was  employed  by  tito 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  also  by  the  Jews, 
chiefly  for  signals.  (See  "  Diet  of  Gr.  and 
Rom.  Antlq7'  ad  voc.  TUBA;  and  "  Bibli- 
cal Dictionary,"  ad  voc.  CORNET.) 

"«  See  Romn,  "Ancient  History,"  vol. 
iLp.264. 

»>  See  "Nineveh  and  Babylon."  p.  406. 
It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  scene 
where  the  king  is  represented  as  pouring 
a  libation  over  four  dead  lions  (see  PC 
CXX.,  Fig.  4)  fumiflhes  a  second  instance 
of  the  combination  of  vocal  with  instni* 
mental  music.  But  a  comparison  of  that 
soenft  with  parallel  reproMntatioiM  on  • 
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larger  gcale  In  the  Nixnrud  series  con- 
Tinces  me  that  It  is  merely  by  a  neglect 
of  the  artist  that  the  two  musicians  are 
given  only  one  harp. 

**4  lAjrard,  **  Monuments  of  Nineveh," 
1st  Series,  PI.  78. 

***  The  authorities  at  our  National  Col- 
lection at  one  time  entitled  the  bas-relief 
in  question  **  Jewith  captives  playing  on 
lyres." 

»••  Pb.  cmrvW.  1,  2.       • 

**T  It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  re- 
gard the  second  com- 
mandment as  forbid- 
ding all  artistic  repi*e- 
sentation  of  natural 
objects, 

»»8  The  authorities 
vary  between  ten 
strings  and  forty-sev- 

en.    (Smith's  "Biblical 

Wctlonary,"  vol.  1.  p.  758.)  Hebrew  coins, 
however,  represent  lyiee  with  as  few 
sbings  AS  Viree. 

*»•  Pg^  cxxxvil,  8  4. 

«o«  I  am  acquainted  wfth  this  sculpture 
only  through  one  of  Mr.  Boutcher's  ad- 
mirable drawings  In  the  British  Museum 
Collection. 

401  This  is  also  the  case  in  a  scolpture 
where  two  musicians  play  the  lyre,  and  a 
third  had  probably  the  same  instrument. 
(See  Botta,  "  Monument  de  Ninive,"  vol. 
1.  P!.  67.) 

409  Both  this  and  the  obelisk  sculpture 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

«•  See  PI.  CXXIX,,  Fie.  1. 

404  xhis  sculpture  is  also  known  to  us 
only  through  Mr.  Boutcher's  representa- 
tion of  it. 

40fi  A  portion  of  this  bas-relief,  contain- 
ing two  musicians  only,  is  exhibited  in 
the  Museum,  and  has  K>een  represented 
on  PI.  CXV.,  Fig.  1.  Mr.  Boutcher's  draw- 
ing, made  on  the  spot,  shows  that  there 
were  actually  on  the  relief  as  discovered 
at  least  five  other  musicians. 

40*  Ps.  xlvli.  1;  Herod,  ii.  60;  Wilkinson, 
*•  Ancient  E^rptians,"  Ist  Series,  vol.  ii. 

P-  326.  ^^,«^„ 

40T  See  the  repreeentations,  Pis.  CXXVn. 

and  CXXX. 

4o«See  "Monuments  of  Nineveh,"  1st 
Series,  Pis.  12  and  17,  and  compare  PI. 
CXX.,Flg.4.  ^   ^ 

400  The  fragmentary  character  of  the 
sculptures  renders  it  often  doubtful 
whether  the  actual  nimiber  of  the  per- 
formers may  not  have  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  number  at  present  visible. 

4»«  Wilkinson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  260,  261;  Liv. 
L  43;  Sueton.  "Vit.  Jul.^'  S  32;  Amm. 
Maro.  xzlv.  4;  etc. 

41 »  Supra,  PI.  CXXVI. 

4««The  evidence  is  not  merely  negar 
tlve.  It  is  positively  stated  by  Herodotus 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  ascend- 
ancy the  carrying  trade  of  the  eastern 
Medflterranean  was  in  t^e  hands  of  the 
Phrenlcians  (Herod.  1. 1);  and  Isaiah  (xUil. 
14)  imolles  that  the  Chaldsoans  of  his  time 
retained  the  trade  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 


*^*  Herod,  v.  68;  and  see  text,  pp.  128» 
126. 

414  If  even  the  Araxes  {Arcui)  might  be 
truly  said  in  Virgira  time  to  "iwhora 
bridge"  ("pontem  indignatus  Araxes," 
VIrg.  ''Mn,'  viii.  728),  much  more  would 
these  two  mightiest  screams  of  Western 
Asia  have  in  the  early  ages  defied  the  art 
of  bridge-building. 

41*  Tne  lowest  bridge  over  the  Tigris  is 
that  of  Diarbekr,  a  stone  structure  of  ten 
arches;  the  lowest  on  the  Euphrates,  is,  I 
believe,  that  at  Eghin.  Mr.  Berrington, 
a  recent  traveller  in  the  East,  informs  me 
that  there  is  a  ruined  bridge,  which  once 
crossed  the  Tigris,  a  little  below  Jezireh. 

*»•  See  PI.  L3ai. 

41^  Layaixl,  '*  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  ii.  pp.  9(M«;  "^hieveh  and  Babylon," 
p.  465;  Ijoftus,  *'  ChaldfBa  and  Susiana," 
p.  4. 

*»•  "Inscription  of  Tlglath-Pileser  I." 
pp.  46,  47.  dir  H.  Rawhnson  translates 
the  passage,  "  The  men  of  their  armies, 
who  had  ned  before  the  face  of  the  valiant 
servants  of  my  lord  Asshur,  crossed  over 
the  Euphrates;  in  boaU  covtrtd  with  bit- 
umefi  achvs  I  crossed  the  Euphrates  after 
them."  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  renders  the  lost 
clause,  "  I  crossed-the  river  after  them  hi 
my  boats  formed  oi  skins." 

*»•  Herod,  i.  IW. 

430  «^  Monuments  of  Nhieveh,"  8d  Series, 
PI.  12. 

42»  Herod.  L  s.  c:  «0  fj^  iffu  iTiMi  t6 

*n  "  Monuments,"  1st  Series,  Pis.  15 and 
16.    SeealsoPl.  CXXZim.,  %.  1. 

49*  Chesney,  "  Euphrates  Expedition." 
vol.  11.  p.  640;  Ker  Porter  "  Traveia,"  vol.  Ii. 
p.  260;  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Its  Be- 
mains,"  vol.  ii.  p.  891. 

434  Layard,  "Monuments,"  1st  Series, 
PI.  15.  Only  three  of  the  rowers  are  vis- 
ible; but  it  is,  I  think,  certain  that  there 
must  have  been  three  others  correspond- 
ing to  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  ves- 
sel. For  a  representation  of  this  kind  of 
boat,  see  PI.  (JXXXTTI. 

4«»  Ibid.  PI.  16. 

430  Layard, "  Nineveh  and  Its  Bemains," 
vol.  U.  p.  882. 

4S7  ''Monuments," dd  Series,  Pis.  10, 18, 
and  18. 

438  For  the  transport  of  horses  in  boats, 
see  a  woodcut  In  Layard*s  "  Nineveh  ana 
B6kbylon,"  p.  232,  and  compare  supra,  PL 

4«o  '■»  Monuments,"  2d  Series,  PI.  10. 

490  YoT  Other  examples  of  the  boats  at 
this  time,  see  Pis.  XXIX  and  XLIX. 

*^^  See  Fl.  LXXIU.  for  a  representation 
of  such  a  bireme. 

433  Masts  and  sails  win  be  found  In 
representations  of  Phcsnician  vessels 
(Layard,  "Monuments,"  Ist  Series,  PI. 
71),  which  belong  to  the  time  of  Sen- 
nacherib. Masts  without  sails  appear  in 
the  sculptures  of  Sargon.  (Botta,  "  Mon- 
uni*»nt,*'^vol.  I.  Pis,  81  to  85.)  

4"  See  the  representation,  PI.  LXXm. 
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***  Supra,  PL  CXXXm. 

^"Layard,  "MonumentB,'*  8d  Sertos, 
Pis.  12, 13.  The  entire  bas-relief,  of  which 
Mr.  Layard  has  represented  parts,  may 
be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

*«•  Nahum  ill.  16. 

4sr  £2ek.  xxvli.  88, 24:  *'  Haran  and  Can- 
neh  and  Eden^the  meitshants  of  Bheba, 
Asshur^  and  Chilmad,  were  thy  mer- 
chants. These  were  thy  merchants  in  all 
soi-ts  of  things  [or,  excellent  things],  in 
blue  clothes  lor,  fokiingsj,  and  oroid- 
ered  work,  ana  in  chests  of  rich  apparel, 
bound  with  cords,  and  made  of  cedar, 
among  thy  merchandine/^   In  Esek.  zxvii. 

6,  the  Asahurites  (0"Xy«<"r\3)  are  said  to 
have  made  the  Tyrlans  "benches  of 
Ivory;**  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Assyr- 
ians are  hitended.  (Compare  Gen.  xxv.  3). 

<»•  Herod,  i.  1. 

"•  Ibid.  i.  194.    (Compare  185.) 

*"  Dlod.  Sic.  ii.  11. 

**i  Btrab.  xvi.  8,  $  4,  and  1,  S  9. 

**•  Heeren,  "  As£iktlc  Nations,"  vol.  ii. 

p.  191-196,  E.  T. ;  Layand,  **  Nhieveh  and 
ts  Remains,'*  vol.  ii.  p.  414;  Vance  Smith, 
''  Prophecies  relating  to  Nineveh,"  pp.  02, 
03. 

***  The  distance  from  the  Straits  of  Bab- 
el-Mandeb  to  the  westMii  mouth  of  tlie  In- 
dus is  more  than  doable  that  from  the 
Bas  Musendom  to  the  same  point.  The 
one  is  600.  the  other  1800  miles. 

***  See  the  "Journal  of  the  Geograph- 
ical Society,'*  vol.  z.  p.  SI. 

"» Ibid.  p.  28. 

***  About  B.O.  700.  The  inscriptions  are 
in  the  early  Scjrthic  Armenian,  and  be- 
long to  a  king  called  Minua,  who  reigned 
at  van  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
centurr  B.C. 

**'^  llils  pass  is  the  lowest  and  easiest  in 
the  whole  chain,  and  would  therefore  al- 
most certainly  nave  come  into  use  at  a 
rery  early  date. 

448  This  statement  is  made  on  the  author- 
ity of  Sir  H.  Kawlinson. 

**^  See  the  article  on  DxiuysctTS  in  Dr. 
Smith's  "Bib.  Diet.,**  vol.  1.  p.  8«8. 

"0  Layard, "  Nin,  and  Bab.,'^pp.  380-®?. 

^*i  Tiphsach  is  formed  from  HOB, 
**to  pass  over'*  (whence  our  word  "  Pas- 
chal **),  by  the  addition  of  the  prosthetic  H. 

*"  That  Solomon  built  Tadmor  for  com- 
mercial purposes  has  been  generally  seen 
and  alloweu.  (cf .-  Ewald,  "  Qeschichted  ; 
Volkes  Israel,'*  voL  iii.  p.  814.  ad  ed.. 
Kitto.  "Biblical  Cyclopeedia,**  vol.  ii.  p. 
816;  Mihnan,  "History  of  the  Jews,**  vol. 
L  p.  268.) 

4»«  Eeek.  xzvii.  £8. 

4«4  See  text,  p.  131. 

"*  Layard,  '*  Nhieveh  and  Babylon,'*  p. 
4D,  and  Map;  Ains worth's  "  Travels  in  the 
Track,"  etc..  T*p.  141-171.  Mr.  Ainsworth, 
however,  takes  the  Ten  Thousand  along 
the  route  from  Sert  to  Mush,  leaving  the 
Van  Lake  considerably  to  the  east. 

4*4  Chiefly  by  Mr.  CJonsul  Taylor,  whose 
diacoveri(\s  in  this  region  will  be  again 
noticed  in  the  Historical  chapter. 


*^^  There  were  perhaps  two  other 
northern  routes  intermediate  between 
these:  one  leading  up  the  Supnat  or  river 
of  Sophen&— the  eastern  branch  of  the 
true  Tigris,  and  crossing  the  Euphrates 
at  PaloiL,  where  there  is  an  Inscription  in 
the  Soythlc  Armenian;  and  the  other, 
described  by  Procopius  ("  De  JEdiflc**  ii. 
4),  which  crossed  the  mountains  between 
Redwan  and  MuaK. 

4*8  strab.  XTB.  1,  %  9,  and  8,  $  8. 

«»•>  Layard,  *^Nhieveh  and  its  Bematais,** 
vol.  i.  pp.  80, 184;  vol.  ii.  pp.  268,  »i\  "  Nhi- 
eveh and  Babylon,"  p.  662. 

««  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  27. 28:  Athcn.  "Deipn.** 
xli.  87;  Phcenix  Colopn.  ap.  Athen.  xii. 
40:  PUn.  "H.  N."  zzziii  IS;  Nahum  iL  0, 
etc. 

4*1  The  whole  passage  In  Nahum  nms 
thus:  "Take  ye  the  spoil  of  silver^  take 
the  spoil  of  gold:  for  tnere  is  notiB  end  of 
the  store,  the  abundance  of  e  wy  wedous 
thing.** 

4*3  Layard,  "  Ntaieveh  and  itsBenudns,** 
vol.  ii.  p.  416. 

«M  1  Kings  ix.  28,  z.  11:  Job  zzU.  %i. 

«*  Eaek.  xx\'ii.  22. 

<•»  The  "  merchants  of  Sheba  "  who  "  oc- 
cupied '*  in  the  fairs  of  lyre  with  "chief 
of  all  spices^and  with  all  precious  stones 
and  ^old  *'  (Esek.  l.cX  were  imdoubtedly 
Arabians— t.e..SabeBaiis  of  Yemen.  (Heer- 
en, "Asiatic  Nations,**  vol.  ii.  p.  98,  £. T.; 
Poole  in  Smith's  "BibUcal  Dictionary,'* 
voL  Lp.  94,  ad  voc  Arabia.) 

444  Through  the  Carthaginians,  their 
colonists,  who  were  the  actual  traders  in 
this  quarter.    (See  Herod,  iv.  196.) 

*«^  See  text,  p.  86. 

*•«  See  the  results  of  Dr.  Percy*8*analyBi8 
of  Assyrian  bronzes  in  Mr.  Layard's  "  Nin- 
eveh and  Babylon,**  Appendix,  i^.  07O- 
672. 

«••  Compare  Herod,  iii.  116;  Posidon. 
Ft.  48;  Polyb.  iii.  67,  %  8;  Diod.  Sic  v.  22 
and  88:  Strab.  iii.  p.  197;  Plm.  "H.  N."  Iv. 
22;  TimsBUsap.  Plin.  iv.  16;  Pomp.  MeL  iii. 
6;  SoUn.  20.  According  te  Diodorus  and 
Strabo,  the  Phcenicians  likewise  obtained 
tin  from  Spain. 

«T»  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,**  p. 
191. 

«' >  See  text,  pp.  225-226.  The  dawlcal 
writers  were  acquainted  with  tliis  fact. 
Dionysius  Periegetes  says  that  Semiramla 
built  a  temple  to  Beius, 

oaaa. — (1. 1008.) 

And  Festus  Avienus  declares  of  the  samo 
building, 

"  Domus  Indo  dente  nitescit**— (1 981.) 

«'<  See  Sir  H.  Kawlmson's  "  Commen- 
tai7  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of 
Baoylonia  and  Assyria,**  p.  48. 

4TS0n  this  subject  see  Mr.  Bh\sh*a 
"Memoir"  in  the  "Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,**  New  Series, 
vol.  iii.  p.  171. 

47«  See  Heeren,  "  Asiatic  Nations,"  vol. 
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lLp.8<5,E.T.;  Poole  la  Smith's  "  BfbUcal 
Dictionary/'  ad  too.  Dbdan. 

««•  Isaiah  xxi.  18.  Comp.  Eaek.  xxviL  15. 

«7«  See  the  illustration,  supra,  PL  XXX. 

<^^  Darius  Codomannus  had  but  fifteen 
elephants  at  Arbela.  (Anian,  ''£zp. 
Alex."  iii.  8.) 

4i«  The  best  mines  are  those  near  FVza- 
bad,  east  of  BaUch,  on  the  upper  Jmun 
BiTer(Fraser'8  ''Khorasan,'*pp.  106, 100). 
The  other  localities  wliere  ttie  stone  m 
found  are  the  region  about  Lake  Bailcal, 
and  some  parts  of  Thibet  and  China.  (See 
Encyd.  Brltann.  ad  voc.  MnuBAiiOOT.) 

♦"  PUn.  "H.  N."  xxxvli.  7. 

<*'Aooording  to  Ctesias,  the  onyxes 
used  t<x  seals  by  the  Babylonians  and 
AsBvrJans  were  chiefly  derived  from  In- 
dia. (Ctes. '^nd.'*  S  5.)  DionysiusPerie- 
getea  speaks  of  agates  as  abundant  in  the 
bed  of  the  Choaraes  CPwieg."  IL  1075- 
1077). 

«»i  See  Theophrast  ''De  Lapid."  p.  807; 
Plhi.  **H.  N."  xxxyL  7and  2f  That  the 
Naxian  stone  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
was  emery  is  proved  by  Mr.  King  (''An- 
cient Gems."  p.  478),  who  believes  it  to 
have  been  nrst  used  by,  and  to  have  de- 
rived Its  name  of  ''emerv,"  from  the  As* 
Syrians.  The  Semitic  mamir  or  stCmir 
(TDfi*)  became  the  Greek  <T;«i'/)«c  Latin 
smtjritt  or  smiria^  Italian  smeriglio^  French 
esnteril,  or  imeril^  and  our  "emery." 
It  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  Assyrian 
gems  could  not  have  been  engraved  with- 
out emery. 

***  See  text,  p.  196.  Compare  Layard, 
**  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  857. 

«»  See  text,  p.  2TO. 

♦««  Layard,  ''^Nin.  and  Bab.,"  p.  595, 

*«*  Arrian,  "Indlca,"  p.  174. 

«••  "  No  mention  shaUbe  made  of  coral 
or  of  pearls:  for  the  price  of  wisdom  is 
above  rubies  "  (Job,  xxviiL  18). 

«•?  Layard,  *'  Nin.  and  Bab.' W  281, 28S. 

<«•  Ibid.  p.  280. 

♦••  Herod,  i.  188. 

*••  Herod,   ill.   107:  »Ev  di  rairry  Wy 

Apafiiijl  ?j,^ur6c  iari  fiohvg  TLuptow 
Tcaoionf  ^^tevoQ.  Vlrg.  "Georg.»'  it 
117: 


« 


'*  Soils  est  ihurea  virga  SabsBls. 

*»»  Ex.  XXX.  88. 

««  Herod.  Iii.  111. 

*•»  Ibid. 

***  Herodotus  thought  that  cinnamon 
was  a  product  of  Arabia  (iii.  107).  But  hi 
this  he  was  probably  mistaken.  (See 
PMny, "  H.  N."  xii.  19.)  No  true  cfamamon 
seems  to  stow  nearer  Europe  than  Ceylon 
and  Malabar. 

4V6  Ezek.  xxviL  24.  The  conjecture  is 
made  by  Vincent  ("Periphis,"  voL  L  p. 
82). 

«>«  See  Heeren  ("Asiatic  Nations,"  voL 
IL  p.  906,  £.  T.) 

«»Y  Esekiel  tells  us  that  Armenia  (Togar- 
mah)  traded  with  Phoenicia  in  **  horses, 
honemen,  and  moles"— or.  more  cor- 
rectly, in  '*  carriage-horses,  riding-horses. 


andmules"  (Hltdg,  '"Comment"  ad 
voa).  In  such  articiies  Assyria  would  be 
likely  to  be  at  least  as  good  a  customer  as 
Phcenicia. 

^*t*  Tubal  and  Meshech  (the  Tibareni 
and  Moechl)  *'  traded  the  persons  of  men  '* 
in  the  market  of  Tyre  (Ex.  xxvil.  18). 
Their  position  in  Assyrian  times  was  be* 
tween  Armenia  and  tne  Halys. 

<"•  Herod,  i.  1:  <ifopTia,  'Aaavpia, 

»oo  Ezek.  xxvli.  28,  SM. 

»«>  See  above,  note*". 

»««  Neither  the  "clothes"  of  the  Au- 
thorized Version,  which  is  the  rendering 
in  the  text,  nor  the  "foldings"  of  the 
margin,  seems  to  give  the  true  meaning. 

Qdlam  (DiSj)  Is  fromOSj,  **to  wrap 
together,"  and  means  '*tnat  in  which  a 
man  wraps  himself,"  "a cloak."  Buxtorf 
translates  by  '*paIlluuL"  C*Lex."  ad 
voc.) 

»••  Rikmah  (jVXn)  is  the  word  used, 
from  Dpi,  "  to  embroider." 

M«  The  rare  word  D^73n3  is  explained 
by  R.  Salomon  as  "a  general  name  for 
beautiful  earments  in  Arabic."  So  Kim- 
chi.    (See  Buxtorf  ad  voc.) 

»»•  See  textjop.  287,  288. 

M«  PUny.  "  H.  N."  xi.  22  and  28. 

«oT  xhe  silver  bowls  found  in  C^rus  are 
no  exception,  for  Cyprus  mimbe  re- 
garded as  within  the  dominions  of  As* 
Qyria.    (See  note  *'^*  of  ch.  vi.) 

*«8Hor.  "Gd."  il.  11,  16:  '^AsByriAque 
nardo." 

•••Vh^.  »*Bcl."lv.26: 

**  Ase^um  vulgd  nascetur  amomum." 

"•TIbulL"Eleg."i.8,7: 

"Non  soror,  Asqrrios  cineri  quss  dedat 
odores." 

•"  JBachyl.  "  Agam."  1. 1285: 

Ov  'Zvptov  ayXdlofia  dutiaatv  Xtyeic, 

"»  Eurip.  "Baoch."  L  144: 

Xvpiac  XipAvov  Kawvdc, 
•»»  Theocr.  "IdyU."  xv.  114: 

Ivpiu  de  fiipo)  xp^^^  oX&^orpa, 

*i*  On  the  different  use  of  the  terms 
''  Syrian  "  and  '*  Assyrian  "  by  the  Greeks, 
see  the  author's  "Herodotus,"  vol.  iv.  p. 
51. 2d  edition. 

^^*  There  are  many  spicy  shrubs  and 

Etlants  in  Assyria,  such  as  those  noticed 
y  Xenophon  ("Anab."  i.  5.  §  1);  but,  I 
believe,  none  of  the  plants  which  produce 
the  spices  of  commerce.  (See  Mr.  Ains- 
worth's  ^^Besearches  in  Assyria,"  etc.,  p. 
84.)  Strabo,  however,  it  must  be  admitted, 
distinctly  asserts  that  amamMun  was  pro- 
duced in  Mesopotamia  Proper  (xvi.  p. 
1000). 
"•See text,  pp.  141,142. 
*i'  Herodotus  indicates  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  system  when  he  relates  that 
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OambysBB*  army,  in  Its  passage  across  the 
desert  between  byria  and  Egypt,  was  in 
part  supplied  with  water  by  means  of 
pipes  denved  from  a  distant  river  which 
conducted  the  lluid  into  cisterns  (iii.  9). 
Polybius  says  that  tlie  plan  was  widely 
adopted  by  the  Persians  in  the  time  of 
their  empire  {x.  SR,  i  8).  Btrabo  says  that 
the  pipes  and  reservoirs  {aiipiyyec  <uid 

vdpela)  of  Western  Asia  were  popularly 

ascribed  to  Semiramis  (xiv.  1,  Ssi). 

*»*  Layard, "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  I.  p. 314;  "  Nin.  and  Bab."  pp.  ^1-846. 

'ii*  Layard,  **  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,** 
vol.  i.  p.  8.  In  his  **  Nineveh  and  Babv- 
Ion,"  Mr.  Layard  throws  some  doubt 
upon  the  real  purpose  of  this  work,  which 
he  inclines  to  r^ara  as  the  wall  of  a  town, 
rather  than  a  dun  for  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion (p.  4C<5).  But  Captain  Jones  thinks 
the  work  was  certainly  a  **  great  dam  " 
(''Journal  of  the  As.  fioc."  vol.  xv.  p.  aid.) 

•«•  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  9.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  conjecture  of  the  Greeks  who 
accompanied  Alexander.  They  foimd 
the  dams  impede  their  own  snips,  and 
could  not  see  that  they  served  any  other 
purpose,  since  the  irrigation  system  had 
gone  to  ruin  as  the  Persian  empire  de- 
clined.   (See  Arrlan,  '*  Exp.  Alex.^'  vii.  7.) 

ftsi  xhe  Assyrian  inscription  found  by 
Mr.  Layard  in  the  tunnel  at  Negoub,  of 
which  he  copied  a  portion  iniperfectly 
before  its  destruction  C'  Nineveh  and  its 
Remains,"  vol.  i.  p.  8D),  sufficiently  proves 
this. 

Bs*  See  the  "  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Soci- 
ety." vol.  XV.  np.  810,  811. 

•^*  Captain  Jones  regards  this  as  its  sole 
object  ("  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,"  1.  s. 
c);  but  Mr.  Layard  is  probably  right  in 
his  view  that  irrigation  was  at  least  one 
purpose  which  the  canal  was  intended  to 
subserve  ("  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol. 
i.  p.  81).  Several  canals  for  irrigation 
seem  to  have  been  made  by  Sennacherib 
C  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  «12). 

»«<  These  are  "  ingeniously  formed  from 
the  original  rock  left  standmg  In  the  cen- 
tre."   (Jones,  ut  supra.) 

Aa«  iiTigation  of  this  simple  kind  Is  ap- 
plicable to  parts  of  Eastern  Assyria,  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  mountains.  (See 
Lavard.  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  2W.) 

»'"•  For  the  ancient  practice  see  Polyb. 
L  8.  c. ;  for  the  modem  compare  Malcoun, 
*'  Hlstorv  of  Persia,"  voL  i.  p.  14:  Ches- 
ney,  ''Efuphrates  Expedition,"  vol.  iL  p. 
667. 

*«»  See     the 
LXXXIX. 

»»*  See  Layard's  "  Monuments,"  ad  Se- 
rieH.  PI.  ITt:  and  compare  text,  p.  142. 

B3*  An  instance  of  this  mode  of  irrif^ar 
tion  appears  on  a  slab  ot  the  Lower  Em- 
pire. iMUl  of  which  is  represented  on  PL 

«><>  Layard,  ''Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  i.  pp.  a'jS,  S.Vi. 

Ml  Stanley.  "Sinai  and  PalesUne."  p. 
400.   Abulf  eoa  says  that  the  Orontes  ac- 


representation    on    PL 


quired  its  name  of  Ei  AH,  *'fhe  rebd,** 
from  its  refusal  to  water  the  lands  unless 
compelled  by  water-wheels  ("  Tabl.  Syr." 
pp.  149. 150,  ed  K&hler).  The  wheels  upon 
the  Rhone  below  Geneva  will  be  f*^^ni»'' 
to  most  readers. 

»M  Herod,  i.  198, 

•"  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  ii.  p.  428. 

«•«  Mr.  Layard  calls  this  plough  Baby- 
lonian rather  than  Assrrian  (ib.  p.  4aK). 
But  the  black  stone  on  which  it  is  engraved 
is  a  monument  of  Esarhaddon. 

"«  See  Fellows's  "Asia  Minor  "  p.  71; 
and  compare  his  "Lycia,"  p.  174.  £iee 
atao  C.  Niebuhr's  "  Description  de  TAra- 
bie, '  *  opp.  p.  187.  The  chief  point  in  which 
the  Assyrian  plough,  as  above  repre- 
sented, differs  from  the  ordinary  modc^ 
is  in  the  existence  of  an  apparatoa  (a  b) 
for  driUi7i{f  the  seed.  It  is  evident  thai 
the  bowl  a  was  filled  with  grain,  whli^ 
ran  down  the  pipe  6,  and  entered  the 
ground  immediately  after  the  plough- 
share, at  the  point  c. 

M»  gee  note  ^>  of  ch.  ii.  To  the  places 
there  mentioned,  I  may  add  the  VKsinity 
of  Bavian  on  the  authority  of  the  MS.  notes 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Berrlngton. 

"7  Layard,  "Monuments,"  9d  Series, 
Pis.  14, 16,  and  17. 

"«  See  PI.  LXVm.,  Fig.  2. 

"'  See  the  representation  given  on  PL 
CXV. 

^^^  See.  for  instance,  tl.e  fishermen. 
Pis.  CXXV.  and  CXXVI. 

A^i  Layard, "  Monuments,"  2d  Series,  PL 
17;  "  Nhieveh  and  Babylon,"  pp.  lOB  and 
181. 

*<>  For  specimens  of  earrings,  see  PL 
LXXVI. 

**^  This  robe  closely  resembled  the  un- 
derj^meut  of  the  monarch.    See  test, 

*<<  Botta.  "Monument  de  NInive,"  vol. 
ii.  Pis.  Ill  to  114;  Layard,  "Monuments,'* 
2d  Series,  PI.  82. 

»"  Botta.  PLs.  12  and  14. 

»*•  Ibid.  Pis.  00  to  «6, 110. 

*«'  Layard, "  Monuments,"  2d  Series,  PI. 
82:  Botta,  Pis.  108^  100,  and  111. 

*"  See  PI.  CXXXV.  Two  instances  of 
this  remarkable  cap  occur  in  the  British 
Museum  sculptures.  Both  are  from  Sen- 
nacherib's palace  at  Koyunjik. 

»"  See  the  illustration,  PL  CXXVIII. 

»»•  Botta,  vol  i.  PL  07.  SeePLCXXVU., 
Fig.  2. 

»«i  Layard.  2d  Series,  Pis.  24  and  50. 

•»«  Ibid,  isi  Series,  PL  80. 

**>  This  curious  head-dress  occurs  on  a 
slab  from  the  palace  of  Asshur-bani-pal  at 
Koyimjik,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

^^*  Mr.  Layard  has  a  representation  of 
this  figure:  "Monuments,*^  2d  Series,  PL 
6. 

*"  Layard,  "  Mopuments,**  Ist  Series, 
PL  66. 

*••  See  the  illustration,  PL  CXU. 

••7  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,'* 
p.  506. 
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•••See  Wilkinson's  ** Ancient  Egyp- 
tians," 1st  Series,  voL  iii.  pp.  686, 686;  and 
Smith's  '*  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,**  ad 
voc.  Speculum,  p.  l(fc8,  2d  col. 

••0  A  handle  of  a  mirror  found  by  Mr. 
Layard  at  Nimrud  was  slightly  orna- 
mented (*'  Monuments,''  1st  Series,  PL  96, 
flg.  U). 

•«i  Wilkinson,  1st  Series,  vol.  iU.  p.  880. 

•••  See  text,  p.  45. 

»•■  See  text,  p.  884. 

»•*  As  the  Persians  (Plin.  "H.  N."  xiil. 
1),  the  Egyptians  (Juv.  xv.  60),  the  Par- 
thians  (PYto. »'  H.  N."  xiii.  8),  the  Syrians 
CAthen.  "Deipn."  xil.  83;  Hor.  ii.  7,  1.  8\ 
and  the  Jews  (EccL  ix.  8;  Luke  viL  46, 
etc.) 

•••  Diod.  Sic.  it.  28,  %  1.  In  some  of  the 
bas-reliefs  both  the  upper  and  the  und^* 
eyelids  are  painted  black.  See  text,  p. 
fti2;  and  compare  Layard 'h  ** Monu- 
ments," 1st  Series,  PI.  02. 

««« Isaiah  iU.  18-S».  It  is  not  to  be  mip- 
poeed  that  the  words  of  the  original  ta 
the  passage  are  throughout  ooiTectly 
translated.  Indeed  the  maiigin  shows 
how  doubtful  many  of  them  are.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  question  that  they 
all  represent  different  articles  of  the  dress 
or  touet  of  women. 

•«7  See  text,  p.  288. 

•«•  See  note  *•  of  ch.  ii.,  and  text,  p.  827. 

•••NIebuhr,  "Voyage  en  Arable,"  p. 
S93.;  Layard, "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  ii.  p.  428.  For  the  ancient  practice, 
compare  Herod,  i.  li)8,  and  Strab.  xvi.  1, 
SU. 

»'»  "  Ck>me  down,  sit  in  the  dust,  O 
virgin  daughter  of  Babylon,  sit  on  the 
ground.  .  .  .  Take  the  millstones,  and 
grind  meal."    (Is.  xlvii.  1,  2.) 

»"  Layard,  **NiD.  and  Bab."  pp.  285- 
287;  Niebuhr,  "Description  de  1' Arable," 
p.  46,  etc. 

•"I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  repre- 
sentation of  bread  in  the  sculptures. 
The  circular  oMect  on  the  table  in  the 
banquet-scene  (PI.  CXXXVm.)  might  rep- 
resent a  loaf,  but  it  is  more  probably  a 
sacred  emblem.  The  Arab  practace, 
which  probably  corresponds  with  the 
most  ancient  mode  of  preparing  bread, 
is  as  given  in  the  text.  See  Layard,  1.  s. 
0.,  and  compare  the  article  on  Bread,  in 
I>r.  Smith's  "BibUcal  Dictionary." 

»"  Layard,  p.  289. 

"*  Niebuhr,  "  DescripUon,  etc.,"  p.  45; 
Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,^'  vol. 
i.  p.  360. 

»"  See  text,  p.  68. 

"•Plin.  "H.  N."xiii.4. 

"'2  Kings  xviii.  82.  ''A  land  of  oil 
olive."  When  Herodotus  denies  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  olive  in  his  day  (i.  IdS),  as 
also  that  of  the  fl)?  and  the  grape,  he 
must  refer  to  the  Tow  alluvial  country, 
which  is  more  properly  Babylonia  than 
Assyria. 

•T*  2  Khigs,  1.  s.  c. 

•T*  **  On  mange  pen  de  viande  dans  les 
pays  chauds,  ou  on  les  croit  malsaines." 

36 


(NIebuhr,  p«  4G.)    "  The  common  Bedouin 
can  rarely  get  meat"    (Layard,  **Nin. 


and  Bab.'*  p.  280.) 

**•  Layard,  *' Monuments,"  : 
Pis.  75  and  76:  2d  Series,  PI.  86. 


1st  Series, 


•«>  Ibid.  2d  Series,  Pis.  85  and  36. 

»M  Ibid.  PI.  86. 

»»»  Bee  Pis.  CXXV.  and  CXXVI. 

••*  Layard,  **  Monuments,"  2d  Series, 
Pis.  8  and  9;  ''  Nin.  and  Bab."  p.  388.  Mr. 
Layard  notes  that  ''the  locust  has  ever 
been  an  article  of  food  in  the  East,  and  is 
still  sold  in  the  markets  of  many  towns 
in  Arabia."  He  quotes  Burckhardt 
("Notes  on  the  Bedouins,"  p.  268)  with 
respect  to  the  way  they  are  prepared. 
A  recent  traveller,  who  tasted  them  fried, 
observes  that  they  are  ''like  what  one 
would  suppose  fried  shrimps,"  and  **  by 
no  means  bad."  (See  Yule  s  "  Mission  to 
the  Court  of  Ava."  p.  114.) 

•••Plin.  •'H.N."xli.a 

••*  The  representation  is  so  exact  that 
I  can  scaroenr  doubt  the  pineapple  being 
intended,  mr.  Layard  expresses  himself 
on  the  point  with  some  hesitation.  C '  Nin. 
and  Bia>."  p.  838.) 

»«'  See  text,  p.  827. 

"«  2  Kings  xvili.  82. 

•••Diod.  Sic.  ii.  20:  Botta,  "Monu- 
ment" Pis.  51  to  67,  and  107  to  114. 

••0  Dan.  V.  1;  Esther  L  8;  Herod,  ix: 
110. 

»»»Nahumi.lO.  "While  they  are  drunk- 
en  as  drunkards,  they  shall  be  devoured, 
as  stubble  fully  dry.''^ 

••3  This  vase  is  represented  PI.  LXXXT., 
Fie.  4. 

"*  Forty  guests  were  still  to  be  traced 
at  the  time  of  M.  Botta's  discoveries, 
while  many  slabs  were  even  then  so  in- 
jured that  their  subject  could  not  be 
made  out  Along  the  line  of  wall  occu- 
pied by  the  banqueting  scene,  there  was 
ample  room  for  twenty  more  guests. 

«><  In  M.  Flandln's  drawings  this  does 
not  appear;  but  M.  Botta  is  confident 
that  it  was  so  in  the  sculptures  them- 
selves ("  Monument,"  vol.  v.  p.  181). 

•»»  See  the  representation,  PL  CXV. 

•»«  See  text,  p.  289. 

•*^  M.  Botta  speaks  as  if  the  objects  had 
been  different  on  the  different  tables 
C*  Monument,"  vol.  v.  p.  181);  but  M. 
Flandln's  di-awings  show  scarcehr  any 
variety.  The  condition  of  the  slanswas 
very  bad,  and  the  objects  on  the  tabtes 
could  scarcely  ever  be  distinctly  made 
out. 

•••  See  text,  p.  81,  and  PI.  CXLH.,  Fig.  8. 

••»  For  the  Egyptian  practice,  see  Wil- 
kinson's "Ancient  Egyptians,"  Ist  Series, 
vol.  ii.  p.  222;  for  that  of  the  Greeks, 
compare  Horn  "Od."  1.  160-155;  Athen. 
"Deipn."xiv.  6,  etc. 

•00  t)ne  of  these  has  been  already  rep- 
resented, see  PI.  CXXVII.  Tlie  figure  of 
the  third  musician  was  so  much  injured 
that  his  instrument  could  not  be  made 
out.  There  was  room  for  two  or  three 
more  performers.    (Botta,  PI.  f.7.) 

•«*  Athen.  "  Deipn,"  xv.  10;  Hor.  "  Od." 
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111.  10, 1.  28,  L  87,  1. 15,  Ov.  "  Faat."  ▼.  887, 
etc 

•»«  Soe  Pto.  T.TTTfT  and  XCV. 

•OS  See  PI.  LYI.,  where  this  village  is 
rsDi^sented 

*<»»  S^  Botta,  "Monument  de  Ninive," 
vols.  1.  and  11.  passim. 

•05  >•  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties," ad  voc.  Cardo. 

•••  Botta,  VOL  V.  p.  46. 

*'^  Layard,  *'  Nineveh  and  Bat^lon,'*  p. 
168. 

•«•  Botta,  "Monument,''  voL  IL  PL  186; 
and  vol.  v.  p.  48. 

•••  Ibid.  vol.  U.  PI.  128. 

*i«  8ee  PI.  dX.  Further  examples  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Layard *s  "Monuments,** 
Ist  Series,  PI.  77 :  idd  Series.  Pis.  24, 80.  and 
SO:  and  in  M.  Botta'b  '*  Monument, -'  PL 
146 

•i»  See  PL  LXXXV. 

•IS  See  the  footstool,  PL  I^ZXXV. 

•IS  See  text,  p.  280. 

•u Layard,  ^Monuments,"  Ist  Series, 
PL  TT  :9d  Series,  Pis.  21  and  86. 

•>s  Compare  the  Egyptian  boards,  as 
represented  in  the  author's  "  Herodotus," 
vol.  ii.  pp.  270,  277,  2d  ed. 

•»•  See  PL  LXXVL 

•"  Layard, "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,'*  pp. 
177-180. 

•»•  IWd.  p.  Ifil. 

•>"  Ibid.  p.  177.  Compare  also  pp.  191 
and  671. 

•»«  See  PL  XCm. 

•SI  See  the  representation  of  a  garden, 
PI  YXTT 

•sa  Compare  PL  LI.,  Fig.  1. 

•s«  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon," 
pp.  288,  288. 

's*  See  PL  LI.,  Fig.  1. 

«s»  Layard,  "Monuments,"  2d  Series, 
PL  15. 

•s«  A  representation  of  a  laborer  thus 
employed,  taken  from  the  slab  in  ques- 
tion, has  bi)en  already  given,  PL  XXv . 

•s»  See  PL  LXn. 

•so  Layard,  "  Monuments,"  8d  Series, 
PL  12. 

•s*  "  Nin.  and  Bab."  p.  288. 

•so  Ibid.  p.  281. 

•SI  ''  Monuments,"  2d  Series.  PL  27. 

«S2  Ibid.  Pis.  10  to  17. 

*ss  **  Journal  written  during  an  Excur- 
sion in  Asia  Minor,"  p.  72. 

•S4  See  Pis.  XXXII.  and  XXXVI. 

•s»  See  note  "•,  ch.  U. 

•sft  See  Layard,  "  Monuments."  Ist  Se- 
ries. PL  63;  2d  Series.  Pis.  24  and  86. 

•s^  No  currycomb  nas  been  found;  but 
an  iron  comb,  brought  from  Koyunjlk,  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  (See  PL 
CXXXVII.) 

•ss  Layard,  "Monuments,"  8d  Series, 
Pis,  7  and  47. 

•s*  Ibid.  Pis  10, 24,  29,  etc. 

CHAPTER  VnL 

>  See  cb.  vil.  pp.  70-87. 

s  Though  72  or  lea  in  Chaldna,  and  As- 
shur  in  Assyria,  were  respectively  chi^ 
gods,  they  were  in  no  aense  sole  gods.  I 


Not  only  are  the  other  deities  viewed  as 
really  distinct  beings,  but  they  are  m 
many  cases  self-originated,  and  always 
supreme  in  their  several  spheres. 

s  See  text,  p.  72. 

«  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Essay  hi  the 
author's  "Herodotus,"  voL  L  p.  488,  Sd 
edition. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  491,  492. 

•  The  god,  the  country,  the  town  As- 
shur,  andT"  anAssyrian,"  are  all  represent- 
ed by  the  same  term,  which  is  written 
hGth  A-ah%irBXi<A  A»-ahur.  The  "determi- 
native "  prefixed  to  the  term  (see  text,  p. 
178)  teUs  us  which  meaning  is  intended. 

'  See  text,  p.  133. 

•  Sir  H.  Kawllnson,  in  the  author's 
"  Herodotus "  (vol.  L  p.  483),  inclines  to 
allow  that  the  great  nme  at  Kfleh-Sher- 
ghat  was  a  temple  of  Aashur ;  but  the  dei^ 
whose  name  appears  upon  the  bricks  is 
entitled  Aah.it. 

•  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  1.  s.  c 
**Gen.  X.  22. 

•  ^  In  the  worship  of  Egypt  we  may  trace 
such  a  gradual  descent  and  deterioration, 
from  Amun,  the  hidden  god,  to  Phtha, 
the  demiurgus,  thence  to  Ra,  the  Sun- 
Gk>d,  from  him  to  Isis  and  Osiris,  deities 
of  the  third  order,  and  finally  to  Apia  and 
Serapis,  mere  dsemons. 

-s  M.  Lajard  is  of  opinion  that  the  foun- 
dation of  the  winged  drele  is  a  bird, 
which  he  pronounces  to  be  a  dove,  and 
to  typify  the  Assyrian  Venus.  To  tois  he 
supposes  were  afterwards  added  the  cir- 
cle as  an  emblem  of  eternity,  and  the  hu- 
man figure,  which  he  regards  as  an  im- 
age of  Baal  or  Bel. 

's  See  PI.  CXLL  This  emblem  Is  taken 
from  a  mutilated  obelisk  found  at  Koyun- 
jlk. 

*«  See  Layard's  "  Monuments  of  Nhie- 
veh,  "  1st  Series,  Pis.  6,  89,  and  58;  2d  Se- 
ries, Pis.  4  and  69;  and  compare  above. 
PL  LXXXVn. 

IS  See  the  cylinder  of  Sennacherib  (su- 
pra, PI.  LXXXI.);  and  compare  a  cylinder 
engraved  in  M.  Lajard*s  ^*Cuite  de  Mi- 
thra,"  PL  xxxlL  No.  8. 

»«Layard,  " Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  pw 
160;  Lajard,  "Culte  de  Mitiua,'^£xplica^ 
tion  des  planches,  p.  2. 

17  So  Cudworth  ("Intellectual  System 
of  the  Universe,"  ch.  iv.  §  16,  et  seq.)  and 
others.  Mosheim,  in  his  lAtin  translation 
of  Cudworth's  great  woric,  abl^  combats 
his  views  on  this  subject 

IS  Layard^  "  Monuments,"  Pis.  6, 8S,  88, 
etc. 

IS  The  occurrence  of  the  emblem  of  As- 
shur  without  the  king  in  tlie  ivory  repre- 
senting women  gathering  grapes  is  re- 
markable. Probably  the  ivorv  formed 
part  of  the  ornamentation  of  a  royal 
throne  or  cabinet  There  are  cyUnders, 
however,  apparently  not  royal,  on  wbfch 
the  emblem  occurs.  (Cullimore^  Nos.  14fii, 
164, 166,  168,  160,  162;  Lajard,  Pis.  ziiL  2; 
xvL2;xvii.6,  8,etc.) 

so  Layard,  "Monuments,"  Ist  Series, 
PL  6. 
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«'  Layard,  "  Ninereh  and  Babylon/'  p. 
160:  suprm  PI.  LXXXI.»  Fig.  1. 

s^As  at  the  Nahr-el-Kelb  (Lajard, 
'♦Quite  de  Mithra."  PL  1.  No.  80);  at  Ba- 
vian  (Layard.  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon," 
p.  211),  etc. 

>'  Layard,  **  Monumenta,*'  Ist  Series, 
Pis.  0,  2.'i,  and  89. 

9<  Ibid.  PI.  18. 

«*  Ibid.  PI.  21. 

••  Ibid.  PI.  58.  Compare  the  represen- 
tation (Mce  PL  CXLI.)  which  heads  an- 
other royal  obelisk. 

•'  This  resemblance,  which  Mr.  Layard 
notes  (*'  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,'*  voL  U. 
p.  29'!)  is  certainly  very  curious;  but  it 
does  not  tell  us  anything  of  the  origin  or 
moaning  of  the  symbol.  The  Greeks 
probablv  adopted  the  ornament  as  ele- 
gant, without  caring  to  imderstand  it.  I 
suspect  that  the  scncalled  "flower "was 
In  reality  a  representation  of  the  head  of 
apalm-uee,  iinth  the  form  of  which,  as 
portrayed  on  the  earliest  sculptures  (Lay- 
ard,   ♦'^ Monuments,"   PL   C8),  it    neaiiy 

^8  Judges  vi.  28.  "Take  the  second 
bullock,  and  offer  a  burnt  sacrifice  with 
the  vxxxi  of  the  grove  {AtMrbh)  which 
thou  Shalt  cut  down." 

s*  According  to  the  account  in  the  Sec- 
ond Book  of  Kings,  Josiah  *' burnt  the 
grove  at  the  brook  Kidron,  and  stamped 
It  amail  to  powder^  and  cast  the  pow- 
der thereof  upon  the  graves  of  the  chil- 
dren of  tJie  i)eopl6  "  (rytil.  6).  UnleiB  the 
AshSrah  had  been  of  metal  there  would 
have  been  no  need  of  stamping  it  to  pow- 
der after  burning  it. 

"  2  Kings  xxi.  7. 

»»  Ibid.  TTrtii.  6. 

»« Ibid,  verse  7. 

"s  Judges  Ti.  25,  88: 2  Kings  xvUL  4; 
xziii.  14;  2  Chron.  ziv.  8;  xxxi.  1,  etc. 

**AshSrah  (fPfe'K)  i8from"lfa^,  the  true 

root  of  whteh  is  IKT,  "to  be  straight"  or 
"upright." 

s<S6  Dr.  Ootch  in  Smltii's  ''BibUcal 
DictionaiT,"  vol.  L  p.  120. 

86  Ibid  loc  cit. 

"  "Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  voL  IL 
p.  447.  "  The  sacred  tree  is  before  him, 
out  only,  it  may  be  presumed,  as  a  type. 

>0  It  \R  found  with  objects  which  are  all 
certainly  material,  as  on  Ix>rd  Aberdeen's 
Black  Stone,  where  a  real  sacrificial  scene 
mjpears  to  be  represented. 

"  The  eroves  in  Scripture  are  closely 
connectea  with  the  worship  of  Baal,  su- 
preme God  of  the  Phcenicians.  (See 
Judges  iii.  7;  1  Kings  xviU.  10 ;  2  Kings 
xvll.  16,  etc.) 

*<»  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  11.  p.  473. 

41  Merodach  and  Nebo  are  not  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  the  earlier  kings, 
since  they  are  invoked  upon  the  Black 
Obelisk  as  the  eighth  and  the  eleventh 
gods.  But  it  is  only  with  Vul-lush  III.  (ab. 
B.C.  800)  that  they  become  prominent. 
This  king  takes  special  credit  to  himself 


for  having  first  promineatiy  placed  Mero- 
dach in  thePantneon  of  AaytiA.  (Bee  Sir 
H.  RawliBBon's  Essay  in  the  author's 
"  Herodotus,"  voL  i.  p.  6W,  9d  edition.) 

««  Oi,  vii.  pp.  70-07. 

«"  Inscription  of  Tlglath-Pikaaer  I.,*' 
1 6,  p.  02. 

"Ibid.  pp.  64-C6. 

*»  Steph.  bjrsL  ad  voc  Te^dvjy.  Vide  su- 

INra,  First  Monarchy,  ch.  viL  note  >*. 

««  As  from  that  of  Tiglath-Pflefser  I.  at 
the  conunenoement  of  hk  great  Inscrip- 
tion (see  text,  p.  SSsi). 

4^  Esarhadaon  oniits  him  from  the  list 
of  gods  whose  emblems  be  places  over 
his  image  ("  Amyrian  Texts,^'  p.  12K  If 
the  homed  cap  is  rightly  ascribed  to  Bel 
(see  text,  p.  848),  there  will  be  no  emblem 
for  Anu,  since  the  others  may  be  as- 
signed with  certainty  to  Aeshur,  Sin,  ShAr 
mas,  Vul,  and  Giila. 

«o  As  in  the  Black  Obelisk  Inscription, 
where  he  prece<lcs  Bel.  Compare  "In- 
scription of  Tiglath-Pileser  L,"  pp.  40, 68, 
etc 

«*  Gee  Shr  H.  Rawllnson's  Essay  in  the 
author's  "Herodotus,''  voL  L  p.  487,  2d 
edition. 

^^  See  the  DubUn  Univenity  Magazine 
for  October,  1868,  p.  420. 

61  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  reads  the  name  of 
one  of  Ann's  sons  as  Saixana.  (See  the 
author's  "  Herodotus,"  voL  I.  p.  488.J 

*«  "Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,"  p. 
40. 

**  Herodotus  seems  to  regard  Belus  as 
an  exclusively  Babylonian  god  (i.  181). 
So  Diodorus  (li.  8),  Berosus  (Frs.  1  and  2), 
Abydenus  (Frs.  8  and  9),  Dionysius  Perie- 
^-etes  (L  1007),  COaudian  ("  De  latidc  Stil- 
ich."  t  62),  and  others.  According  to 
many  he  was  tlie  founder  and  first  King 
of  Babylon  (Q.  CJurt.  v.  1, 1 24:  Eustath. 
ad.  Dion.  Per.  1.  .s.  c.  etc.),  wnlch  some  re- 
guded  as  built  by  his  son  (Steph.  By>.  ad 
▼oc.  Bo^vlXLiv).     Some  considered    that 

tiie  great  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon  was 
his  tomb  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  ](H9;  compare 
JElian.  "Hist.  Var."  3dIL  8).  His  wor- 
ship by  the  Assyrians  is,  however,  admit- 
tedT  by  Pliny  ("  H.  N."  xxxvii.  68  and  68), 
Nonnus  ("  iMonys."  xvlii.  14),  and  a  few 
others.  The  ground  of  the  dilTerence 
thus  made  by  the  classical  writers  is  prob- 
abhr  the  confusion  between  the  first  Bel 
ana  t^e  second  Bel— Bel-Merodach— the 
great  seat  of  whose  worship  was  Baby- 
Ion. 

M  "Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  L" 
pp.  20  and  62. 

»«See  Sir  H.  RawHnson's  "  Essay,"  p. 
491.  "  Sargon  speaks  of  the  860  kings  who 
from  remote  antiquitv  ruled  over  Assyria 
and  pursued  after"  (i.e.,  governed)  *'^the 
people  of  Bilu-Nipru  (Bel).^' 

•«  Fox  Talbot,  »*  Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  6, 
note  *. 

"  See  text,  p.  872. 

*"  In  the  list  of  Eponym»  contained  in 
the  famous  Asssrrian  (!:!anon  I  find,  during 
250  years,  twen^-six  in  whose  names  Bel 
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Ib  an  element,*to  thirty-two  who  have 
names  conpounded  with  Afishur. 

»•  As  in  the  Invocation  of  Tfglath-FOe- 
ser  I.  ("  Inscription,"  etc.  p.  18). 

*«  As  by  Sennacherib  ('*  Journal  of  Asi- 
atic Society/'  vol.  xiz.  p.  168)  and  Esar- 
haddon  (''Assyrian  Texts/'  p.  16). 

«»  See  text,  p.  872. 

""Inscription  of  TIglath-PUeser  L." 
pp.  50-68. 

">See  Sir  H.  RawUnson's  "Essay," p. 
492. 

•*  Oppert,  "  Exx)4dition  sclentiflque  en 
MesoDOtamle,"  vol.  11.  p.  887. 

•*  Sir  H.  Rawllnson,  i.  s.  c. 

•"  "  Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  18. 

*''  It  is  possible  that  the  homed  cap 
symboliiea  Anu,  Bel,  and  Hoa  equally; 
and  the  three  caps  at  Bavlan  (Layard, 
"  Nineveh  and  Bab^rlon,"  p.  211)  may  rep- 
resent the  entire  Triad. 

"  Oppert.  "  ExpedlUon  scientiflque," 
▼ol.  11.  pp.  88,  268,  264,  etc. 

•»  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, '*  Essay,"  p.  487. 

f<>Ibld.  pp.  494,  495.  Compare,  First 
Monarchy,  ch.  vll.  note  *•. 

»»  See  text,  p.  86. 

»>  See  Sir  H.  RawHnson's  "  Essay,"  p. 
496. 

^>  Ibid.  p.  497.  A  vast  number  of  in- 
scribed slabs  have  been  brought  from  this 
edifice.  It  was  originally  erected  by  As- 
shur-izir-paL 

7«  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Calah  tem- 
ple was  dedicated  to  Beltis  or  to  Ishtar, 
as  the  epithets  used  would  apply  to  either 
goddess. 

^*  Herodotus,  in  two  places  (I.  181  and 
199),  gives  Mvlitta  as  the  Astjfrian  name 
of  the  goddess,  while  Hesychius  calls 
Belthes  (^ijWjjq)  the  Babylonian  Juno 

or  Venus,  and  Abydenus  makes  Nebu- 
chadnezzar speak  of  "Queen  Beltis" 
(r)  'RaoLMta  B^Ar«c,  ^-  »)•  Nicolas  of 
Damascus,  however,  gives  Molls  as  the 
BabyUmian  term  ("  Fr.  Hist  Gr."  vol.  ili. 
p.  861,  note  16).  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that  Mulita  was  Hamitlc-Chaldfiean,  Bilta 
Semitic  Assyrian.  Mulita  was,  however, 
known  to  the  Assyrians,  who  derived  their 
religion  from  the  soutnem  countiTt  and 
Bilta  was  adopted  by  the  (later)  Baby- 
lonians, who  were  Semitized  from  As- 
syria. 

'•  "Inscription,"  etc.,  p.  18. 

V7  Layard,  "  Monuments,"  Ist  Series, 
PL  25. 

^*  The  form  is  always  a  crescent,  with 
the  varieties  represented  on  p.  81 :  some- 
times, however,  the  god  himself  is  repre- 
sented as  issuing  from  the  crescent. 

^•Oppert,  "Expedition  Scientiflque," 
voLiLp.  880. 

«« Ibid.  p.  818. 

*^  Sargon  speaks  of  the  Qypriana  as 
"a nation  of  whom  from  the  remotest 
times,  from  the  origin  of  the  Qod  <Sm,  the 
kings  mv  fathers,  who  ruled  over  Assyria 
and  BoliyloDia,  had  never  heard  men- 
tion." (See  8h  H.  Rawllnson 's  "  Essay," 
p.  507.) 


•«  See  text,  pp.  81, 88. 

u  "As.  Soo.  Jouilial."  voL  ziz.  p.  168; 
"Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  16. 

*«Liayard,  "  M.onumentB,"  Ist  Series, 
PL  82;  2d  Series,  Fl.  4. 

8»  See  PL  LXiXVII.,  and  compare  Lay- 
ard, "  Monuments,"  1st  Series,  PL  6,  where 
^e  representation  is  more  accurately 
given. 

«•  "Inscription,"  etc.,  p.  20. 

•^  See  Sir  H.  Rawllnson*s  "Eteay,"  p. 
801. 

••  Dublin  Univ.  Mag.  for  Oct  18S8,  p. 
420. 

M  Opperti  "Exp6dition,"  etc.,  pp.  880, 

•ogee  Sir  H.  BawUnson's  "Essay,"  p. 
808. 

*i  See  First  Monarchy,  ch.  vll.  note  *. 

••"Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.," 
p.  66. 

•<  See  text,  p.  846. 

**  See  "Inscription,"  etc.,  p.  80,  where 
Vul  is  called  "my  guardian  Qod."  NInip, 
however,  occurs  more  frequently  in  that 
character.    (See  text,  p.  854.) 

**  Dublin  Univ.  Magazine  for  Oct 
1868,  p.  426.  Vul  is  often  joined  with  As- 
shur  in  intocations,  more  especially  where 
a  curse  is  invoked  on  those  who  injure 
the  royal  inscriptions.  (See  the  "  Tiglath- 
Pileser  Inscription,"  p.  T2,  and  compare 
the  still  earlier  inscription  on  Tlglathi- 
Nin's  signet-seal.  Second  Monarchy,  ch. 
ix.) 

••Oppei^  "Expedition  Scientiflque," 

»»  Sir  H.  Rawllnson's  "Essay,"  p.  490. 

»•  "Journal  of  As.  Society,"  voL  xlx.  p. 
168. 

•»  They  "  rush  on  the  enemy  like  the 
whirlwind  of  Vul,"  or  "sweep  a  country 
as  with  the  whirlwind  of  Vul."  Vul  & 
"  he  who  causes  the  tempest  to  rage  over 
hostile  lands,"  in  the  Tiglath-Pileser  in- 
scription. 

>«^As  in  Vul-lush,  Shamas-Vul,  etc. 
In  the  Assyrian  Canon  ten  of  the  Epo* 
nyms  have  names  in  which  Vul  is  an  el» 
ment 

^"SeePLXIX. 

"«  See  PL  CXDI. 

^«*  As  at  Bavlan  (Layard, "  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,"  p.  211). 

io«  Sir  H.  Rawllnson,  "Essay,"  p.  600. 

>»•  Layard,  "Monuments,"  2d  Series, 
PL  6. 

><>•  Lajard,  PL  xxviL  No.  5;  Cullimore, 
PI.  21,  No.  107. 

^•^  Layard,  "  Monuments,"  1st  Series, 
PL  82:  2d  Series,  PL  4. 

i««  Dublin  Univ.  Mag.  p.  420. 

i»«  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  "Essay,"  p.  504, 
note  •. 

"»  Ibid.  L  s.  c. 

m  Ibid.  p.  494;  and  on  the  presumed 
Identiflcation  of  Quia  with  Bilat-Ili  see 
pp.  608.  504. 

>i*  The  Ninus  of  the  Greeks  can  be  no 
other  than  the  Nln  or  Ninlp  of  the  In- 
scriptions. Herodotus  probably  (L  7), 
Ctesias  certainly  (Dlod.  Sic.  ii.  1-21),  do. 
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rived  the  kings  of  the  Upper  Dynasty 
trom  Ninus. 

»»»Seetext,  p.  878, 

*"  "Inscription,"  p.  60. 

"» Ibid.  pp.  M^56. 

* '  •  Ibid.  L  s.  c. 

"T  This  is  the  edifice  described  by  Mr. 
Layitfd  (**  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  pp.  123- 
129  and  818-357). 

"«Sir  H.  Rawlinson  In  the  author's 
"  Herodotus,"  vol.  1.  pp.  612,  513,  SJd  edi- 
tion. 

ii*Oppert,  ''Expedition  Scientiflque," 
vol.  II.  p.  844. 

'30  Ibid.  pp.  888,  881. 

»«•  See  PI.  XIX. 

laa  See  PI.  XLIH.  For  representations 
of  the  many  modifications  which  this  fi;?- 
ure  underwent,  see  Mons.  F.  LaJard^s 
work,  "  Culte  de  Mithra."  Pis,  Ixxlv.  to 
ciL;  and  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
Assyrian  Hercules,  see  M.  Raoul  Ro- 
chette*s  memoir  in  the  *'M6moire8  de 
rinstitut,"  vol.  xvIL 

!•»  Botto,  "Monument,"  Pis.  83  to  84. 
The  emblems  given  are,  1,  the  winged 
bull  (PL  88);  3.  the  winged  bull  witli  a 
human  head  (PI.  Zl)\  and  8,  the  human- 
headed  f\^h  (Pis.  S3  and  34).  • 

»"  Layard,  '*  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
187. 

"»  "Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  18. 

is«  Nin-palarzira  and  the  two  Tiglathl- 
Nins.    (Second  Monarchy,  ch.  ix.) 

»«^  Nln  was  called  '^Pal-kura"  and 
"Pal-8h»,"  "the  son  of  Kura,"  and  "the 
son  of  Zira."  The  latter  title  Is  that 
which  the  Jews  have  represented  by  the 
second  element  in  Tiglath-Pf^cser. 

"9  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the  author*8 
"  Herodotus,"  vol.  L  pp.  512,  518,  2d  ed. 

»"•  Supra,  note  "t. 

ISO  The  Black-Obelisk  king  says  in  one 

Slace  l^t "  the  fear  of  Asshur  and  Mero- 
ach"  f^l  upon  his  enemies.  {Dublin 
Univ.  Mag.  for  Oct  1853,  p.  428^ 

<>i  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  "Essay,"  p. 
516.  note  •. 

issOppert,  "Expedition  Bdentlflque," 
vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

>"  "Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  la 

"<  Merodach,  though  an  element  in  so 
many  names  of  Babylonian  kings,  is  no 
part  of  the  name  of^any  AssyraIn  mon- 
arch. In  M.  Oppert*s  list  of^  Eponyms, 
however,  out  of  about  240  names,  twelve 
are  compounded  with  Merodach. 

'"  See  Sir  H.  Rawllnson's  "Essay"  In 
the  author's  "  Herodotus,"  vol.  L  p.  619, 
2d  edition. 

"•  See  text,  pp.  89-00. 

"T  The  natural  lion  is  more  extensively 
used  as  an  architectural  form  by  the  As- 
syrians than  the  wing«*d  lion.  It  occurs 
not  only  in  central  Assyria,  as  at  Nimnid 
(Layard's  "  Nin.  and  l3ab."  p.  859),  but 
also  In  the  remoter  provinces,  as  at  Arbon 
(Layard,  p.  278)  and  Serui  (Chesney, "  Eu- 
phrates Expedition,"  vol.  1.  p.  114;  see 
text,  p.  197). 

>"*  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  "Essay,"  p. 
520. 


"•Ibid.  p.  519,  note*.  Is  not  the 
Smaller  temple,  with  the  Lion  entrance, 
at  the  north-western  comer  of  the  Nim- 
rud  mound,  a  temple  of  Nergal,  as  the 
larger  one  is  of  Nimp? 

1"  Nergal  was  not,  however,  often 
chosen  to  f  lunish  an  element  of  a  name. 
By  no  Assvrian  sovereien  was  be  thus 
honored.  In  the  case  of  the  Eponyms, 
only  about  one  out  of  thir^  has  a  name 
compounded  with  Nergal. 

'«i  See  the  Inscription  of  Sennacherib 
In  the  "Asiatic  Society's  Journal,"  voL 
xix.  p.  170. 

»"  "Inscription  of  Uglath-PUeser  I.," 
pp.  40,  41. 

"»  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  "  Essay."  p.  583. 

"*  Ibid.  1.  8.  c.  ^^ 

>«*  Sennacherib  speaks  of  Asshur  and 
Ishtar  as  about  to  "call  the  kings  his  sons 
to  their  sovereignty  over  Assyria,"  and 
begs  Asshur  and  Ishtar  to  "hear  their 

Crayers."    ("  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society," 
8.  c.) 

^**  As  in  that  of  Esarhaddon  ("  Assyrian 
Texts,"  p.  10)  and  in  that  of  Sennacherib 
C'As.  Soc.  Journal,"  voL  xix.  p.  168). 
Compare  the  Inscription  on  tlie  slab 
brought  from  the  Negiib  tunnel. 

1^7  As  in  the  names  Astartus,  Abdastar- 
tus,     Delaeastartus,     and     Gerastartus. 

gfenand.  Ephes.  Frs.  1  and  2.)  In  M. 
ppert^s  list  of  Eponyms  only  five  out  of 
more  than  240  have  names  in  which  Ish- 
tar is  an  element. 

»«'•  See  text,  p.  SSI. 

^^*  The  two  are,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
fac  similes,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

»•«  Nebo  WES  called  Pat-Bit-SaggH:^  as 
Ninip  was  called  Fed  Zira  (see  text,  p.  856; 
compare  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  "Essay,"  p. 


"»  "Amyriaii  Texts,"  p.  10. 

"a  Sir  K.  RawUnson,  "  Bway,"  1.  s.  c. 

»<  See  Sir  H.  RawUnson's  '^ Essay"  In 
the  author's  "  Herodotus,"  vol.  I.  p.  484, 
note  9.  While  Beltis,  the  wife  of  Bel,  and 
Gula,  the  wife  of  Shamas,  are  deities  of 
high  rank  and  Importance,  Sheruha,  the 
wife  of  Asshur,  and  Anuta,  the  wife  of 
Anu,  occupy  a  very  InslRrniflcant  position. 

i»«  See  text,  pp.  8S0,  858,  and  856. 

»»»  Sir  H.  RawUnson's  "Essay,"  pp.  606 
and  518. 

>»•  See  text,  p.  857. 

^"  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  "  Essay,"  §  9, 
note  •,  p.  514. 

^^^  It  is  only  In  Babylonia,  and  even 
there  during  but  one  reign  (that  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar), that  Ishtar  appears  as  the 
wife  of  Nebo.  (See  text,  p.  91.)  Else- 
where she  Is  separate  and  independent, 
attached  as  wife  to  no  male  deify,  though 
not  unf requently  conjoined  with  Asshui*. 

:A»TeiIta  is,  apparently,  the  goddess 
mentioned  by  Berosus  as  tne  original  of 

the  Greek  BdXcuTffa,  (Fr.  1.)  The  In- 
scriptions of  Sargon  mention  a  diy 
named  after  her,  which  was  sitututed  on 
the  lower  Tigris.    This  Is  probably  the 
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eoAiftz  Of  Ptolemy  rOeogniph."  t.20), 

which  he  places  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

**<'  Biartu,  however,  has  a  wife,  who  is 
called ''the  ladr  of  Tigm&na"  (Sir  H. 
Bawlinson*s  **  Essav,"  £3,  H.,  note  •),  and 
Idak,  the  god  of  the  Tigris,  has  a  wife, 
Belat  Muk  Obid.  $  4,  p.  606). 

1*1  See  text  p  t4 

1"  See  Sir  H.'ltawlinson'8  "Iteay,"  p. 

»••  Ibid.  p.  506. 

1S4  Tii^th-Pileser  I.  repairs  a  temple 
of  n  or  Ra  at  Asshur  about  b.c.  lloO. 
C'  Inscription,'*  pp.  66-416.)  Otherwise  we 
scarcely  hear  of  the  worship  of  Ba  out 
of  Babylonia. 

»«*  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson^s  "  Essay,"  p. 
687. 

>••  Layard,  **  Monuments,"  1st  Series, 
Pis.  6.  as,  86;  Botta,  "Monument,"  Pis.  27 
and  ffl. 

"»  See  tert,  p.  845. 

i«>  The  basket  is  often  ornamented 
with  winged  figures  in  adoration  before 
tiie  sacred  tree,  and  themselves  holding 
baskets.  (See  Layard,  "  Moniunents,^ 
First  Series.  Pis.  84  and  86.) 

*••  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  ii.  p.  460. 

*^*  M.  Oppert,  it  Is  true,  reads  a  certain 
monogram  as  ''Nisruk,"  and  recognizes 
In  the  god  whom  it  designates— Hea  or 
Hoa— the  Nisroch  of  Holy  Scripture. 
But  sounder  scholars  regara  his  reading 
as  a  very  wild  and  rash  conjecture. 

"» In  IS,  xxxviL  88,  the  MSS.  rive  either 
*Aattpax  oVSaffapax.  In  aKlngsxix. 
87,  the  greater  part  of  the  MSS.  have 
Vieaopdx. 

179  xhe  deities  proper  are  not  repre- 
sented as  in  attendance  on  the  monarch. 
This  is  an  office  too  low  for  them.  Occa- 
sionally, as  in  the  case  of  Asshur,  they 
^m  heaven  guard  and  assist  the  king. 
But  even  this  is  exceptional.  Ordinarily 
they  stand,  or  sit,  in  solemn  state  to  \m- 
ceive  olTerings  and  worship. 

i"**  A  representation  on  a  laiige  scale  is 

given  by  Mr.  Layard,  "Monuments,"  ad 
eries,  PI.  5. 
"<  Soe  text  p.  852. 
17»  ^>^  pj_  LXIV. 

"•  See  PL  CXLIII.  This  scene  was  rep- 
resented in  the  great  palace  of  Asshur- 
bani-pal  at  Koyunjik.  The  sculpture  is 
In  the  British  Museum. 

1^^  This  tendency  is  well  illustrated  by 
Plato  in  the  first  Book  of  his  Republic, 
1 83. 

''8  Layard,  "Monuments,"  Ist  Series, 
Pis.  45. 1 :  48, 8;  49, 4;  compare  above,  PL 
LXV.,  Fig.  2. 

"•"Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  10;  "Journal 
of  As.  Society,"  voL  xix.  p.  168. 

•"  "Inscription,"  pp.  66 and  70. 

»•»  "Inscription,"  pp.  28, 80,  40,  50.  etc. 

<8*2  Kings  x\iiL  34.  Sennacherib 
means  to  say— "Where  are  their  gods 
now?  [t.e.,  their  idolsj  Are  they  not 
captive  in  Assyria?"    See  text,  p.  277. 


">  Ibid,  verse  4. 

"4  Ibid.  ver.  ae. 

>B'  See  the  various  representations  of 
the  removal  of  gods  in  Mr.  Layaixi's 
works.  ("Monuments,"  1st  Series,  Pis, 
65  and  67  A;  Sd  Series,  PI.  50;  "  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains,  vol.  ii.  opposite  p.  461.) 

"«  "InscripUon  of  Tiglath-Pileaer  I.," 
pp.  30  and  40. 

i^T  See  Uie  representation,  PL  ZXI. 

»8«  See  Pis.  aSl.,  LXm.  and  LXIV. 

x«»  Clay  idols  were  also  deposited  in 
holes  below  t^  pavement  of  palaces, 
which  (it  may  be  supposed)  were  thus 
placed  under  their  protection.  WSee  M. 
Botta's  "  Monument^e  Ninive,"  voL  v.  p. 
41.) 

^•oNahum  L  14:  "And  the  Lord  hath 
cdven  a  commandment  concerning  ti^ee 
(Nineveh),  that  no  more  of  Hxy  name  be 
sown:  out  of  the  house  of  thy  gods  will 
I  cut  off  the  graven  image  and  the  molten 
image." 

"1  Dan.  ill.  1;  Herod,  i.  183;  Diod.  Slo. 
ii.  9,  etc.  Compare  Sir  H.  i^wlinson's 
"Essay"  hi  the  author's  "Herodotus," 
voL  i.  p.  617,  note  *•. 

J»s  "inscription,"  po.  68-70. 

»•»  "  Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  38. 

»•♦  Sir  Ii.  RawUnson's  "  E^ay,"  p.  516. 

»"  Ibid.  p.  495. 

»••  "Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  la 

1S7  That  sheep  and  goats  were  also  used 
for  sacrifloe  we  learn  from  the  inscrip- 
tions. ("Assyrian  Texts,"  pp.  3,  4.) 
There  is  one  represcatatioo  of  a  ram,  or 
wild-goat,  being  leil  to  tlu'  altar  (Layard, 
"Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  voL  li.  p. 
469). 

1*8  This  is  on  Lord  Aberdeen's  Black 
Stone,  a  monument  of  the  reign  of  Esai*- 
haddon.  A  representation  of  it  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Fergussou's  "Palaces  of 
Nineveh  Restored,'^  p.  298. 

i»»  This  scene  is  represented  on  a  muti- 
lated obelisk  belonging  to  the  time  of  As- 
shur-izir-paL  whieli  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Tne  sculptures  on  this  ciu-ious 
monument  are  stUl  unpublished. 

•*•>  Altars  of  the  shape  here  represented 
an*  always  crowned  with'  flames,  which 

generally  take  a  conical  shape,  out  art, 
ere  made  to  spread  into  a  number  of 
tongues.  At  Knoreabad  the  flames  on 
such  altars  were  painte.l  rod.  (Botta, 
"  Monument  de  Ninive,"  PL  14(J.) 

««>  See  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities,"  sub.  voc.  saciu- 

«»  See  Pis.  XLVn.  and  XLLX. 

s«»  An  altar  of  this  shape  was  found  by 
M.  Botta  at  Khorsabad.  ("Monument,^' 
PL  157.)  Another  nearly  similar  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimrud  ("  Mon- 
uments," 2d  Series,  PL  4),  and  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum. 

s«4  Botta,  PL  146;  Layard,  2d  Series,  PI. 
24 

"•"Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  L." 
pp.  30,  88,  66.  etc. 

«•«  i»  Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  16. 

>"'  The  kings  often  say  that  they  sacri 
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flced  r  Tiglath-Plleser  Inscription,"  pp. 
06  and  68;  *^  Assyrian  Texts/*  p.  18,  etc.) 
But  we  cannot  conclude  from  this  with 
any  oertaintv  that  it  was  with  their  own 
hand  they  slew  the  victims.  (Compare  1 
K.  vliL  63.)    Still  they  maj  have  done 

awLalard,  "Culte  de  Mithra,"  Pis. 
xxxril.  No.  I ;  xzzviii.  Nos.  2, 8, 6;  rxxiY. 
No.  7,  etc. 

'••See  Layard,  ''Monuments/*  2d  Se- 
ries, Fls.  24  and  IVO;  Botta,  "  Monument," 
PI.  146.  Tf  the  tigwm  carrying  an  ante* 
lope,  and  having  on  the  head  a  highl]^  or- 
namented flUet  (Botta,  PI.  4S.)  is  a  priest, 
and  if  that  character  belongs  to  tne  at- 
tendants in  the  sacrificial  scene  repre- 
sented on  PI.  CXLIV.,  we  must  consider 
that  Vt\e  befljxl  was  worn  at  least  by  some 
gi'ades  of  the  priesthood. 

'••Herod,  ill.  37. 

311  Observe  that  in  the  sacrificial  scene 
(PI.  CXLIV.)  the  priest  who  approaches 
close  to  the  god  is  beardless;  and  that  in 
the  camp  scene  (LAyard,  ''Monuments," 
8d  Series,  PI.  SO)  the  priest  in  a  tall  cap  is 
shaven,  wliilo  the  other,  who  has  no  such 
diimiAed  head-<ircss,  wears  a  beard. 

ai9  "Assyrian  Texts,"  pp.  11  and  18. 
Compare  the  Black-Obelisk  Inscription, 
p.  Ktf. 

'1*  See  the  accoimt  given  bv  Esarhad- 
don  of  his  great  festival  ("Assyrian 
Tejtts,"  p.  18). 

»»*  Jonah  lii.  ^-9. 

•*•  There  is  a  I'emarkable  parallel  to 
this  in  a  Persian  practice  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (ix.  24).  In  the  mouraini?  for 
Masistius,  a  little  before  the  battle  of 
PlatsBa,  the  Persian  troops  not  only 
shaved  off  their  own  hair,  but  similarly 
disfigured  their  horses  and  their  beasts  of 


len. 

31  •  Jonah  ill.  10. 

«"  See  PI.  XU. 

31  •  The  win«red  bulls  and  lions,  which 
respectively  symbolize  Nin  and  Nergal. 

»»•  See  text,  p.  233. 

330  See  Mr.  Layard's  "  Monuments,"  Ist 
Series,  Pis.  5,  6,  8,  9,  etc. 

•31  Botta,  "  Monument,"  PL  48. 

333  See  Pi.  CXXXV. 

333  Herod,  i.  199.    AiaxtOTo^rijvv6puv, 

33«  Baruch  vi.  43.  '*  The  women  also 
with  cords  about  them,  sitting  in  the 
ways,  bum  bran  for  perfume;  but  if  any 
of  them,  drawn  by  some  that  passeth  by, 
He  with  him,  she  reproaches  tier  fellow, 
that  she  was  not  thought  as  worthy  as 
herself,  nor  her  cord  broken." 

33*  Nahum  ill.  4.  It  is,  however,  more 
likely  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  Idolatrous 

Sraotices  of  the  Ninevites.    (See  Second 
[onarohy,  ch.  iii.  note  ".) 

CHAPTER  IX 

>  See  particularly  the  long  Essavs  of 
the  ik.bbe  Sevin  and  of  Freret  in  the  ^'  M«- 
moires  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions," 
vols.  iv.  and  vii.  (12th  edition).  Com- 
pare Yolney,  "  Recherches  sur  THistoire 


anclenne,"  vol.  1.  pp.  381-511,  and  Clinton, 
"  Fasti  HeIlenici,''^vol.  i.  Ap.  ch.  iv. 

3  The  latter  is  the  number  in  the  pres- 
ent text  of  Diodorus  (ii.  21).  But  Aga- 
thias  and  Syncellus  seem  to  have  had  id06 
in  their  copies.  (See  Agath.  ii.  25,  p.  1)S0; 
Synceil.  p.  339,  0.  Compare  Augu^in. 
"  Civ.  D.'^^xviii.  21.) 

3  See  (Jibbon's  "  Decline  and  FaU,"  ch. 
XXV.  (vol.  iv.  pp.  S&i,  s«2,  SoUth's  edition.) 

•  See  text,  p.  113. 

•  From  B.C.  256  to  a.d.  SaS.  (See  Heeren's 
"  Manual  of  Ancient  History,"  pp.  299-304, 
E.  T.) 

•  From  B.C.  609  to  b.c.  831,  the  date  of 
the  battle  of  Arbela. 

f  Herod.  1. 130. 

•  From  B.C.  635  to  b.c.  638.  (See  the 
Historical  Chapter  of  the  "  Fourth  Mon- 
archy.") 

•  Moderate  Egyptologers  refer  the  com- 
mencement of  a  settled  mouaiohy  in 
Egjrpt  to  about  b.c.  2600  or  2500  (WUkln- 
Bon  in  the  author's  "Herodotus,"  vol.  ii. 

Ep.  288-2J0;  Stuart  Poole  in  Smith's  "Bib- 
cal  Diotionarv"  ad  voc.  cHRONOLoav). 
Mr.  Palmer  ("  Egyptian  Chronicles,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  896)  brings  the  date  down  to  b.c.  SS^ 
and  Mr.  Nash  ("  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,'^ 
p.  805)  to  B.C.  17K6.  The  lowest  of  these 
dates  would  make  the  whole  duration, 
from  Menes  to  Nectanebus,  fourteen  and 
a  half  centuries. 

»•  Ap.  Diod.  Sic.  il.  21,  %  8. 

'1  The  Assyrian  rule  ternoinated  b.o.  625 
(or,  accordmg  to  some,  b.c.  606).  Herod- 
otus seems  to  have  died  about  b.c  425. 
(See  the  author's  "Herodotus,"  Introduc- 
tion, ch.  I.  p.  27,  2d  edition.) 

13  Ctesias  returned  from  Persia  to 
Greece  in  the  year  b.c.  898.  (See  Mure^s 
"  Literature  of  Greece."  vol.  v.  p.  488.)  He 
may  have  published  his  "  Persica  "  about 
B.C.  395.  Aenophon  quotes  it  about  b.c. 
3d0.  t-       t 

13  See  the  author's  "Herodotus,"  Intro- 
duction, ch.  iii.  (voL  pp.  61-64,  2d  ed.) 
Compare  Mure's  "Literature  of  Greece," 
vol.  IV.  p.  851. 

i<  Herod,  i.  183. 

i»  Ibid.  L  106  and  184.  Whether  Uiis  in- 
tention was  ever  executed  or  no,  is  still  a 
moot  point  among  scholars.  (See  the  au- 
thor's "  Herodotus,"  voL  L  pp.  198,  199, 
note^2dedit.) 

i«DIod.  Sic.  11.32,84. 

I'Xen.  "Anab."l.  8.  826. 

18  Ctesias  appears  to  have  stated  that 
he  drew  his  history  from  documents  writ- 
ten ui>on  parchment  belonging  to  the  Per- 
sian kings  (JkK  ruv  ^aaiMKuv  dupdefjoif, 
Diod.  Sic.  U  s.  c). 

»»Phot.  "BibUothec."  Cod.  LXXH., 
p.  107. 

30  Compare  Ctes.  "Pers.  Exec."  1 32  et 
seq.  with  Thucyd  i.  104, 109,  and  110. 

3*  For  proofs  see  the  author's  "  Herodo- 
tus," Introduction,  ch.  iii.  (voL  i.  p.  68, 
note  •). 

33  In  the  number  of  years  which  he  as- 
signs to  the  reigns  of  Cambyses  and  Da- 
rius Hystaspis. 
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**  E.  gr.,  he  places  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh  about  b.c.  875,  long  before  the 
time  of  Jonah! 

**  See  Arist,  "Hist.  An."  U.  3,  $  10;  Ui, 
sub.  /In.;  iriii.  96, « 3;  "Oen.  An.'*  ii.  'Z\ 
"Pol."  ▼.  8;  Plut.  "Vlt.  Artaxerx."  18; 
Airfan,  "  Exp.  Alex."  v.  4,  Bcaliger,  "  De 
emend,  temp."  Noc.  ad  Fragm.  subj.  pp. 
«M8. 

**  As  Niebuhr  ("  Lectures  on  Ancient 
History,"  vol.  I.  pp.  21,  28,  28, 80);  Bunsen 
(**E£Tpt*8  Place  in  Univei-sal  History," 
voLlii.  p.  43aS)  ;  Mure  ("  History  of  Greek 
Literature,"  vol.  v.  pp.  4U7-4tf7;,  etc. 

**The  Assyrian  "£mpire/^  according 
to  Herodotus  (L  U5),  lasted  620  years.  The 
Medes  then  revolted,  and  remained  for 
some  time  without  a  king.  After  awhile 
the  regal  power  was  conferred  on  Delo- 
ces,  who  reigned  58  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Phraortes,  who  reigned 
S2  Tears.  Cyaxares  then  ascended  the 
Meaian  throne,  and  after  reigning  at  least 
80  years,  took  Nineveh  and  and  debtroyed 
the  Asfllyriau  kingdom.  Tnis  was  (ac- 
cording to  Herodotus)  about  b.c.  008. 
The  commencement  of  the  empire  was 
(C8»-|-x+t84-*J-|-80=)  825+0;  years 
earlier,  or  b.c.  1 126  +  a;. 

«'  Bee  "Athenaeum,"  No.  1812.    M.  Op- 

Sert's  claim  to  the  first  publication  of  this 
ocument  (*  *  Inscriptions  des  Sargonides," 
p.  15)  is  simply  (and  literally)  preposter- 
ous. 

■'  Some  writers  have  endeavored  to 
reconcile  Ctesias  xvlth  Herodotus  by  sup- 
posing the  former  to  speak  of  the  b^in- 
ning  of  thef  kingdom  of  Asimio,  the  latter 
of  uie  commencement  of  the  empire. 
(6ee  Clinton,  "Fasti  Hellenici,"  vol.  L 
Appendix,  ch.  iv.)  But  this  is  a  mere 
forced  and  artificial  mode  of  producing 
an  apparent  reconciliation,  since  it  was 
really  the  Empire  wMch  Ctesias  made  to 
begin  with  Nmus  and  Semiramls  (Diod 
Sic.  li.  1-19). 

a'^Seetext,  pp.  878.877. 

**  This  important  statement  is  con- 
tained in  a  rock-inscription  at  Bavian. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  employment  of  an 
exact  number  (418),  that  Sennacherib  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  m  ponesslon  of  a  per- 
fectly accurate  chronology  for  a  period 
exceeding  four  centuries  from  bis  own 
time.  The  discovery  of  the  Assyrian  Ca- 
non shows  us  the  mode  in  which  such  an 
exact  clux>nology  would  have  been  kept. 

»»  See  text,  pp.  8=?3-836.  and  p.  392. 

*^  Two  such  lines  only  are  obtainable 
from  the  Assyrian  lists  The  first  extends 
from  Vul-lush  II.  to  VuMush  HI.  inclu- 
sive; this  contains  six  kings,  whose  united 
reigns  amount  to  18C  years,  furnishing 
thus  an  average  of  21 1  years.  The  other 
begins  with  Sargon  and  terminates  ^ith 
Satil-mugina  (Saoeduchinus).  his  great- 
grandson,  containing  four  reigns,  which 
cover  a  mmcc  of  74  years.  The  average 
length  of  a  reign  is  here  18^  years.  The 
mean  average  is  therefore,  as  nearly  as 
possihle,  20  years. 

**  See  text,  pp.  878,  379. 


**  The  AMfyrlan  Canon  assigns  17  years 
to  Sargon  and  24  to  Seimacherib,  or  41  to 
the  two  together.  Sargon's  first  year,  ac* 
Curding  to  an  Inscription  of  his  own,  iyn- 
chroniied  with  the  nrst  of  Merodach-Ba' 
ladan,  in  Babylon.  Now  from  this  to  the 
first  of  Esarnaddon,  Sennacherib's  son 
and  successor,  is  exactly  41  years  in  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy.  Again,  Saiigon  as- 
cribes to  Merodach-Baladan,  Just  as  Ptol- 
emy does,  a  reign  of  12  years.  Sennach- 
erib assigns  8  years  to  Belib  or  Bellpni, 
as  Ptolemv  does  to  BeUbus.  and  men- 
tions that  he  was  superseded  in  his  office 
by  Asshur-inadi-su^Pcolemy*s  Aparonor 
dius  or  Assaranadius.  Add  to  this  that  in 
no  case  has  the  date  of  a  king's  reign 
on  any  tablet  been  found  to  exceed  tne 
number  of  years  which  Ptol^ny  allows 
him. 

»•  See  Appendix  A.  "  On  the  record  of 
an  eclipse  in  the  Assyrian  Canon." 

'*  Poiyhistor  gave  the  succession  of  the 
latter  Babylonian  kings  as  follo\%'s:  Sen- 
nacherib, his  son,  (t.e.,  Esarhaddon),  Bam- 
mufihes,  (SaUI-mugina),  Sardanapolus,  his 
brouier  (AKsliur-banl-pal),  Nabopolacrar, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  etc.  The  reign  of  Sar- 
danapalus  lasted  (he  said)  21  years.  (Ap. 
Euseb.  "Chr.  (Jan."  Pars  Ima.  v.  $|§  2.  8.) 

"  (jren.  X.  10  and  11.  The  true  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  has  been  doubted,  and  our 
translators  have  placed  in  the  margin  as 
an  alternative  version,  "  He  (i.e.,  Nimrod) 
went  out  into  Assyria,  and  bullded  Nine- 
veh," etc.    But  the  real  meaning  of  *VK*M 

HPT  tonn  Y^Vf}  D  would  seem  to  be 

almost  certainly  that  given  In  the  text. 

So  the  Septuagint  renders  '  Ek  ri^c  yyc 

iKiivtft:   k^^Wev  AaaoipfSL^d  theSyrlac 

and  Vulgate  versions  agree.  (Compare 
Bosenmuller,  "Schoi.  hi  Cjene8."p.  215.) 

'«»  See  text,  p.  210. 

w  Ibid.  p.  171. 

«•  Ibid.  p.  841. 

41  Tiglath-Pileser  calls  Shamas-Vul  and 
his  father  "  hisrh-priests  of  the  god  As- 
shur"  ("Inscription,"  p.  62),  but  says 
nothing  of  the  name  of  the  city  at  the  time 
when  tne  temple  was  erected. 

**  See  text,  p.  108. 

**  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
on  the  mutilated  Synchronistic  tablet  the 
names  of  Asshur-bel-nisi-su,  etc.,  occur 
hcUf-vxtu  dotm  the  first  column  ;  which 
makes  it  probable  that  ten  or  a  dozen 
names  of  Assyrian  kings  preceded  them. 

♦*  On  the  prevalence  of  this  S3>tem  in 
the  East,  see  tlie  author's  "  Herodoti  s," 
vol.  i.  p.  405;  vol.  IL  p.  4/fu;  and  vol.  iii.  p. 
149:  Sdetiition. 

*^  See  the  account  of  this  emigration  in 
in  M.  Homnmirede  Hell's  "Travels  in  the 
Steppes  of  the  Caspiau  Sea,"  pp.  227-285. 

**^Qen.  xi.  81. 

*''  On  the  PhoeDlciaa  emigratioo  see 
Kendrick's  "Phoenicia,"  pp.  46-48:  and 
compare  the  author's  "  Herodotus,'^  vol. 
iv.  pp.  196-202,  2d  edition. 

«•  Bee  the  Essay  of  Sir  H.  Bawllnson  in 
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the  author's  **  Herodotus/'  toLL  p.  96(1, 
note*. 

**  As  the  tablet  is  mutilated  at  both  ex- 
tremities, its  date  tsmicertain:  but  it  can- 
not anyhow  be  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Shalmaneser  IL,  to  whose  ware  it  alludes. 
Most  probably  it  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Esartiaddon  or  Asshur-bani-pal. 

fto  Aflshur-bel-nisi-su  is  said  to  hare  made 
a  treaty  with  a  Babylonian  kins  other- 
wise unknown,  whose  name  is  read  doubt- 
fully as  Karorin-daa.  Buzur-Asshur,  his 
successor,  made  a  treaty  with  Pum»- 
puriyas. 

•1  See  text,  p.  111. 

»« Ibid. 

M  AsBhur-upalht  Is  also  mentioned  on  a 
tablet  of  Tigiath-Plleser  Las  havinr^re- 
pidred  a  temple  built  by  Shamas- vul, 
which  was  again  repaired  at  a  later  date 
by  Shalmaneser  I. 

M  The  regular  succession  of  these  early 
Assyrian  monarchs  has  been  discovered 
since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was 

gublished.  A  brick  of  PudU's.  on  which 
e  speaks  of  his  father,  Bel-lusn,  and  hit 
grandfather^  Auhur-upallit^  has  enabled 
us  demiitely  to  connect  the  first  group  of 
three  Ashman  monuxdis  with  the  second 
group  of  five. 

•*  It  may  be  objected  that  these  cities 
cu«  mentioned  as  ajreadv  built  in  the  time 
of  Moses  (Qen.  x.  11),  who  probably  lived 
in  the  fifteenth  centurr  B.C.  To  this  it 
may  be  replied,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
date  of  Moses  is  very  uncertain,  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
verses  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  are 
very  poKdbly  an  addition  made  byExra 
on  the  return  from  the  Captivity. 

**  See  Qen.  ii.  14,  and  compare  text,  p.  5. 

•T  Numbers  xxiv.  23. 

*^  Shalmaneser  is  also  caUed  l^e  founder 
(or  enlamr)  of  the  Temple  of  Kharris- 
matira,  umicn  was  probabur  at  Calah. 

M  See  the  Chart  supra,  PI.  CXXXIV. 

••Strabo  xvl  1,  5  1;  Arrian,  "Exp. 
Alex."  iii.  7. 

•1  See  text,  p.  873. 

*s  The  full  inscription  was  as  follows, 
according  to  Sennacherib:— 

"  Tiglathi-Nin.  khig  of  Assyria,  son  of 
Shalmaneser,  kinff  of  Assyria,  and  con- 
queror of  Kar-Dunya9  (or  Babylonia), 
whoever  injures  my  device  (?)  or  ;iame, 
may  Asshur  andVul  destroy  his  name 
and  country." 

**  Hence,  on  the  genealogical  tablet  he 
is  called ''  king  of  SumirandAkkad  "  {i.e., 
of  Babylonia),  a  Utie  not  given  to  any  of 
the  other  kings. 

•4  See  text  pp.  881, 3S8,  888,  etc. 

**  The  chief  of  these  are,  1,  the  Babylo- 
nian and  Assyrian  synchronistic  tablet, 
which  gives  the  names  of  Bel-kudur- 
uzur  and  Nin-pala-zira.  and  again  those  of 
Asshur-ris-ilim,  Tigiath-Plleser,  and  As- 
shur-bil-kolo,  in  apparent  succession ;  and, 
%  an  inscription  on  a  mutilated  statue 
of  the  goddess  Ishtar,  now  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museiun,  which  contains  these  last 
three  royal   names,   and   determinately 


I 


proves  the  direct  genealogical  Bnooesslon 
of  the  three  monarchs. 

«•"  Inscription  of  Tigiath-Plleser  L"p. 
OS. 

•'  Ibid.  1.  c.  We  mav  gather,  however, 
indirectly  from  the  Tigiath-Pileser  Inscrip- 
tion that  at  least  one  considerable  calam- 
ity took  place  in  his  reign.  The  Muakaf 
(Moschi)  are  said  to  have  occupied  the 
countries  of  Alzi  and  Purukhuz,  and 
stopped  their  payment  of  tribute  to  As- 
syria fifty  uearn  befcnre  the  commence- 
ment of  Tiglath-Pileser's    reign  (ibid. 

.22).  Tliis  event  mtis^eertomZioiave  fal- 
len into  the  time  either  of  AsRhur-dayan  or 
of  his  son,  Mutaegil-Nebo.  Most  probably 
it  belonged  to  the  reign  of  the  former. 

••  **  Inscription  of  T^UHth-Pileaer/'  p.  (tt; 

••  Ibid.  p.  eo. 

'•Ibid. 

71  Sir  H.  RawIInson.  in  the  "Athense- 
um"  for  Aug.  :»,  18(i8  (No.  1860,  p.  d44, 
note'). 

T«  Judges  iv.  4. 

'^  This  document  exists  on  two  dupli- 
cate cylinders  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  are  both  nearly  complete.  The 
Museum  also  contains  fragments  of  sev« 
eral  other  cylinders  which  oore  the  same 
Inscription. 

The  translation  trvm  which  the  follow- 
ing quotations  are  made  was  executed  in 
the  year  1867,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. Four  gentiemen.  Sir  H.  Sawlin- 
son,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  Dr.  HhickB,  and  Dr. 
Oppert  were  furnished  simultaneously 
with  a  lithographed  copy  of  the  inscrip- 
tion,  which  was  then  unpublished;  and 
these  gentlemen,  working  independently, 
produced  translations,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, of  the  docmnent.  The  translations 
were  publiiAied  in  parallel  columns  by  Mr. 
Parker,  of  the  Strand,  under  the  title  of 
'*  Inscription  of  Tigiath-Pileser  I.,  King  of 
Assyria,  B.C.  1190.  London,  J.  W.  Parker, 
18C7." 

A  perusal  of  this  work  would  probably 
remove  any  incredulity  which  may  still 
exist  in  any  quarter  on  the  subject  ox  Asr 
Syrian  decipherment. 

'*  The  British  Museum  contains  another 
inscription  of  Tigiath-Pileser  I.,  but  it  is 
hi  an  exceedinfl[ly  bod  condition,  and  has 
not  been  published.  It  is  written  on  three 
sides  of  we  broken  top  of  an  obelisk,  and 
seems  to  have  contained  an  account  of 
the  monarch's  buildings,  his  hunting  ex- 
ploits, and  some  of  his  campaigns,  month 
hu  month.  He  mentions  as  monarchs 
who  have  preceded  him.  and  whose  build- 
ings he  repairs,  Irfoa-Vul,  Asshur-iddin- 
akhi,  Vul-lush,  Tiglathi-Nhi,  Asshur- 
diu'an,  and  Asshur-ris-ilim. 

^"  The  date  of  Eratosthenes  for  the  Do- 
rian invasion  of  the  Peloponneso  was  b.c. 
1104.  Thucvdides,  apparentiy,  would 
have  placed  It  seventy  or  eighty  years  ear- 
Uer.    (Thuc.  v.  118.) 

'•  "  Inscription,"  etc.,  pp.  1&-S0. 

"  Ibid.  pp.  80-21. 

'«  Ps.  cxx.  5;  Ewk.  xxvU,  18;  xxxU.  28; 
xxxviii.  2;  xxxix,  1,  etc.    They'  are  con- 
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stantty  coupled  In  the  InseriptioiiB  with  the 
Tuplai,  just  as  Meshech  is  coupled  with 
Tubal  in  Scripture,  and  the  Mouchi  with 
the  Tibarenl  in  Herodotus  (iii.  94:  vii. 
78}. 

"  From  the  Inscription  of  Ti^th-Pfle- 
ser  we  can  only  say  that  these  regions 
formed  a  portion  of  the  mountain  coun- 
try in  the  vicinity  of  the  Upper  Tigris. 
In  later  ^nes  the  main  seat  of  the  Mos- 
chian  power  was  the  Taurus  range  imme- 
diately to  the  west  of  the  EujAirates. 
Here  was  their  great  city,  Mazaca  (Jo- 
seph., "Ant.  Jud."  i.  6;  Moe.  Chor.  "His. 
Armen.**  i.  18),  the  Csesareea  Mazaca  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Hence  they  seem  to 
have  been  driven  northwards  by  the  Cap- 
padocians,  and  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
they  oocupv  a  small  tract  upon  the  Eux- 
ine.  (See  the  author's  "  Herodotus,"  vol. 
Iv.  pp.  17»-181.) 

BO  See  Second  Monarchy,  ch.  iz.  note  *^. 

81  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  gec^raphio 
names  in  the  early  Assyrian  records  which 
seems  to  have  a  classical  equivalent.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the 
kx»lity  of  the  tribe  was  tne  same  in  Tig- 
lath-Pueser's  titme  as  in  the  days  of  Strabo 
and  Pliny.  Tiglath-Pileser's  Qummukh 
or  Commukha  appear  to  oocupv  the 
mountain  re^on  emending  from  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Sumelbat  to  beyond  the  Tigris 
atDiarbekr. 

e»  "Inscription,"  etc.,  pp.  28-80. 

«•  Ibid.  p.  JM. 

M  Ibid.  pp.  20-92. 

•»  Ibid.  pp.  83-84. 

••  Ibid.  pp.  84-66. 

aT  These  Urumians  (fiurumoya)  .were 
perhaps  of  the  same  race  with  a  tribe  of 
the  same  name  who  dwelt  near  and  prob' 
ably  gave  name  to  Lake  Urumiyeh.  The 
name  of  the  Kaskians  recalls  that  of  a 

SrtmitiTe  Italic   people,  the  Oasci.  (See 
riebuhr,  "  Roman  History,"  vol.  i.  p.  78, 

E.  TO. 

*a  The  chariotB  of  the  Hlttites  are  more 
than  once  mentioned  in  Scripture.  (See 
1  K.  z.  29  and  2  K.  vii.  6.) 

«•  Inscription,"  p.  88. 

to  The  fact  that  the  country  occupied 
by  the  Natri  is,  in  part,  that  which  the 
Jews  knew  as  AraxorNaharaim^  would 
seem  to  be  a  mere  accidental  coincidence. 
JSatri  is  a  purely  ethnic  title;  Naharaim 

Is  from  "Vij,  "a  river,"  and  Aram-Na- 
haraim  is  "Syria  of  the  two  rivers,"  i.e., 
Mesopotamia.  (See  text,  p.  2.)  The  iVa' 
harayn  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  may, 
however,  be  the  Nairi  countrv." 

•»  This  is  the  district  whicfi  aftem'ards 
became  Commag6n4.  It  is  a  labjTinth  of 
mountains,  twisted  spurs  from  Amanus. 

""Inscription,"  p.  42. 

»•  Ibid.  p.  44. 

*«Thls  identiflcation  is  made  partly  on 
et3rmological  and  partly  on  geographical 
grounds.  (See  the  authors  article  on 
Bhtjhitk  In  Dr.  Smith's  "Biblical  Diction- 
ary." vol.  ili.  p.  1298. 

•»  C%^;esium  is  identifled  by  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  with  the  Assyrian  Rirki^   which 


was  apparently  in  this  position.  ("  Assyr- 
ian Tefts,"  p.  81.) 

»«See  "IfibUcal  Dictionary,"  voL  i.  p. 
278.  In  the  Syrioc  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  CSarchemish  is  translated,  or 
rather  replaced,  by  Mabog. 

•'  "Inscription,'^!).  46. 

•8  So  Mr.  Fox  TJBtlbot  ("Inscription," 
p.  48). 

•^  "Inscription,"  etc.,  pp.  48-62. 

'VA  See  Second  Honaixmy,  ch.  viL  note 

»*"  "  Inscription."  pp.  53-54. 

"« Ibid.  pp.  4-56. 

"»  Ibid.  pp.  56-60. 

"^  The  most  important  points  of  the 
statement  have  been  quoted  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  this  chapter,  but  as  the  reader 
may  wish  to  see  the  entire  pasaa^  as  it 
stands  in  the  original  document,  it  is  here 
app>ended: — 

"Tiglath-Pileser,  the  illustrious  prfnoe, 
whom  Aashur  and  Nin  have  exalted  to 
the  utmost  wishes  of  his  heart;  who  has 
pursued  after  the  enemies  of  Amhur,  and 
nas  subjugated  all  the  earth— 

"The  son  of  Asshur-ris-ilim,  the  power- 
ful king,  the  subduer  of  rebellious  coun- 
tries, he  who  has  reduced  all  the  ac- 
cursed (?) — 

"  The  grandson  of  Mutaggil-Nebo,  whom 
Asshiu*,  the  Great  Lord,  aided  according 
to  the  wishes  of  his  heart,  and  estabUshea 
in  strength  in  the  government  of  Assyria — 

"  The  glorious  off  spring  of  Asshur-day- 
an,  who  neld  the  sceptre  of  dominion,  and 
ruled  over  theneopieof  Bel;  who  in  all 
the  works  of  his  hands  and  the  deeds  of 
his  life  placed  his  reliance  on  the  great 
gods,  and  thus  obtained  a  long  and  pros- 
l^erous  life — 

"  The  beloved  child  of  Nin-pala-«ira,  the 
king  who  organised  the  countiyof  As- 
syria, who  purged  his  territories  of  the 
U'icked,  and  established  the  trocms  of  As^ 
svria  in  authority."  ("  Inscriptfon,"  pp. 
60-62 

"ft  *"  Inscription,"  pp.  64rfl6. 

"•  Ibid.  p.  66. 

"»  Ibid.  pp.  64-72. 

"8  Ibid.  p.  72. 

»••  See  text,  pp.  158-164. 

"o  E.g..  even  when  bent  on  glorlfvfng 
nimself ,  the  monarch  is  still  "  the  illus- 
trious chief ,  who,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Sun  Goa,  rules  over  the  people  of  Bell  * 
("Inscription,"  p.  20),  and  "whose  ser- 
vants Asshur  has  appointed  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  tliefour  regions"  (ibid.):  if 
his  enemies  fly,  "  the  fear  qf  Asdiur  has 
overwhelmed  them"  (pp.  28,  86.eto.):  if 
they  refuse  tribute,  they  "  withhold  the 
offerings  due  to  Asshur''''  (p.  24);  if  the 
the  king  himself  feels  inclined  to  make 
an  expedition  against  a  country,  "his 
lord,  Asshur  invites  him "  to  proceed 
thither  (pp.  8i,  42,  48);  if  he  collects  an 
army,  "  Asshur  has  committed  the  troops 
to  his  hand"  (p.  32).    "When  a  country  not 

8 reviously  subject  to  Assyria  is  attacked, 
;  is  because  the  people  "  do  not  acknowl- 
edge  Asshur  "  (p.  88);  when  its  plimder  Is 
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oarriedoff  itteto  adorn  and  enrich  the 
tomptes  of  ARBhur  and  the  other  gods  (p. 
40);  when  tt  rfelds,  the  flnt  thio^  is  to 
**  attack  it  to  tha  worthip  of  Atahur  "  (pp 
88, 40,  etc).  The  king  nunts  "  under  the 
auspioes  of  Nin  and  Nergal "  (p.  54),  or  of 
*'Nfai  and  A»hur"  (p.  58);  he  pats  his 
tablets  under  the  protection  of  Anuand 
Yul  (p.  68) ;  he  ascribes  the  long  life  of  one 
ancestor  to  his  eminent  pie^  (p.  (tt);  and 
the'  prosperity  of  another  to  the  protection 
which  Asshur  vouchsated  him  (p.  00). 
The  name  of  Asshur  oocurs  in  the  inscrip- 
tion nearly  fortv  times,  or  almost  once  in 
each  paragrapn.  The  sun-god,  Bhamas, 
the  deities  Anu,  Vul,  and  Bel,  are  men- 
tioned repeatedly.  Acknowledgment  is 
also  made  of  Sin,  the  moon-god,  of  Nin. 
Nergai,  Ishtar,  Beltis,  Martu,  and  II  or  Ra. 
Ana  all  this  is  in  an  inscription  whi(dk  is 
not  dedicatory,  but  historical! 

i>t  Ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  19. 

ii*Tne  Moechi.  the  people  of  Comma* 
gdn6,  the  NaXri,  the  Aramnans,  the  peo> 
pie  of  Muzr,  and  the  Oomani. 

)i*  As  the  Kaski  and  Urumi,  tribes  of 
the  Hittites,  the  people  of  Adaras,  Tsar- 
avas,  Itsua,  Dana,  Muraddan,  Knanni* 
rabbi,  Miitis,  or  Melitdn6,  Dayan.  etc. 

114  ^'Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  V 
p.  5S. 

"•  Gen.  X.  0. 

"•See text, p.  880. 

"T  "Inscription,"  p.  80. 

us  The  existence  of  *'  great  fortified 
cities  throughout  the  dominions  of  the 
king  **  is  mentioned  (p.  58),  but  none  is 
named  except  Asshur. 

n««*  Inscription,''  p.  90.  And  a  little 
further  on  he  is  '*  the  exalted  sovereign 
whose  servants  Asshtu*  has  appointed  to 
the  government  of  the  country  of  the  four 
regions.**  What  the  four  regions  were 
we  can  only  conjecture.  Perhaps  they 
were,  1,  the  countrv  east  of  the  Tigris;  3, 
that  between  the  Tijgris  and  the  Khabour ; 
8,  that  between  the  Khabour  and  the 
Bttphrates;  and,  4,  the  mountain  r^on 
upon  the  upper  Tigris  north  of  the  Meso- 
potainian  plain. 

>*«  See  text,  p.  196 

»a»  Ibid.  p.  11. 

«« Ibid.  p.  131. 

13S  /.tf.,  the  more  westerlv  ranges. 
When  the  monarch  crosses  the  Lower 
2iab,  he  is  immediately  in  a  hostile  coun* 
try.    0'  Inscription,"  p.  88.) 

i*«  Six  thousand  are  enslaved  on  one 
occasion  C' Inscription,"  p.  S4;)  four 
thousand  on  another  (p.  8%).  They  are 
not  reserved  by  the  monarch  for  his  own 
)i8e,  but  are  **  given  over  for  a  spoil  to  the 
people  of  Ass^ia." 

*  "*  Only  two  nations,  the  Moschi  and  the 
Oomani,  have  armies  of  such  strength  as 
this.    (*'  Inscription,"  pp.  i&  and  48!) 

lai  Twenty-three  are  particularized 
("  Inscription,"  pp.  48-44).  But  It  is  not 
said  that  there  were  no  others. 

isTxiie  Comahi  in  later  times  disap- 
peared from  these  parts;  but  there  are 
traces  of  them  both  in  Pontus  and  in  the 


Annenia,  wUch  was  sometimes 
reckoned  to  CSappadoola.  Each  of  these 
districts  had  a  lown  called  Conuma,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  Oomimi  or  Co- 
maneis.  (See  Strab.  xii.  pp.  777  and  TUS; 
Ptol.  V.  Oand  7;  PUn.  *'  H.  K"  vi.  8;  Greg. 
Nyss.  "  Vit.  Thaumat"  o.  561.) 

>«<*  See  text,  p.  379. 

1**  Assyria,  within  the  ttmits  above  as- 
signed to  it  <  p.  801),  must  have  contained 
an  area  of  from  50,000  to  00,000  square 
miles.  Babylonia  contained  about  i»,000. 
The  proportion  Is  nearly  that  between 
England  and  Scotland,  the  actual  size  not 
being  very  different.  Babylonia,  how- 
ever, was  probably  more  thickly  peopled 
than  Aitfsyria;  so  that  the  disprofwrtiou 
of  the  two  populations  would  not  be  so 
great. 

"•See  text,  p.  881. 

»i  It  was  a  feeling  of  this  kind  which 
induced  the  Israelites  to  send  and  fetch 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  to  their  camp 
when  they  were  contending  with  the 
Philistines  ( 1  Sam.  iv.  4),  and  which  made 
the  Spartans  always  take  with  them  to 
battle  one  or  iK>th  of  two  images  (or  rath- 
er symbols)  of  the  Tyndarids,  Castor  and 
Pollux  (Herod,  v.  75).  So  when  the  Boeo- 
tians asked  aid  from  the  Eginetans,  these 
last  sent  them  certain  unages  of  the 
Maddta  (Herod,  v.  80);  and  the  United 
Greeks  set  so  high  a  value  on  the  pres- 
ence of  these  same  images  that  they  sent 
expressly  to  fetch  them  when  they  were 
about  to  engage  the  Pendan  fleet  at  Sala- 
nds  (Herod,  viii.  04  and  88).  Compare 
Strab.  viii.  p.  668,  and  Hacrob.  *'  Sat"  1. 23. 

i*>The  chief  authority  for  this  war  is 
the  "  Synchrontatic  Tablet "  already  f re- 
quentiy  quoted.  The  capture  of  the  ima* 
ges  is  not  mentioned  on  that  tablet,  but 
is  taken  from  a  rock  inscription  of  Sen- 
nacherib's at  Bavian  near  Khorsabad. 
The  idols  are  said  to  have  been  captured 
at  the  city  of  Hekalin,  which  is  thought 
to  have  been  near  Tekrit. 

><*  The  illustration  is  made  from  a  very 
rough  drawing  sent  to  England  by  the 
explorer,  who  is  not  a  skilled  draughts- 
man; and  it  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  giving  a  mere  general  notion  of  the 
bas-relief. 

'*<  Tiiis  monument,  the  earliest  Asi^yr- 
ian  sculpture  which  is  known  to  exist,  is 
mentioned  by  Asshur-isir-pal.  the  father 
of  the  Black-ObeUsk  king,  m  his  great  In- 
scription; and  it  was  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  this  mention  that  Mr.  John 
Taylor,  being  requested  by  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linsoo  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Tigris, 
discovered,  in  1868,  the  actual  tablet,  a 
circumstance  which  may  serve  to  clear 
away  any  lingering  doubts  that  still  exist 
in  any  quarters  as  to  the  actual  deci- 
pherment of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 

**•  A  mutilated  female  figure,  which  is 
thought  to  be  on  image  of  the  goddess 
Ishtar  or  Astarte,  discovered  by  Mr.  Lof- 
tus  at  Koymtjik,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  bcRtrs  a  dedicatory  inscription, 
almost  illegible,  from  whk^  it  appears  to 
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bare  been  set  up  bj  A8iliur*bil-kala,  the 
mn  of  Tlglath-ii^eeer  I.  and  grandson 
of  Anhur-ris-Uim.     (See  note  ^''*  below.) 

"*  According  to  the  ordinary  Biblica 
chronology,  ttaul's  aoceasion  tell  about 
the  year  b.c.  1096.  Samuel's  judgeship 
which  immediately  preceded  tnis,  is 
placed  between  b.c.  112H  and  b.c.  lOlM). 
Idee  Clinton,  "  F.  H."  vol.  ijj.  820,  and 
compare  Palmer.  *'  Egyptian  Chronicles/' 
Tol.  li.  p.  809.)  The  Assyrian  chronology 
tends  to  lower  ttiese  dates  by  the  space  of 
about  forty  years. 

>''  Pethor,  where  Balaam  lived,  was  on 
the  left  tNuik  of  the  Euphrates,  in  Aram- 
Naharaim  or  Mesopotamia.  (Deut^  zziji. 
4:  compare  Niun.  xxii.  6  and  xziii.  7.) 

><«18am.  xili.andzlv. 

i3»  The  true  character  of  the  Jewish 
kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon  as  one  of 
the  Great  Oriental  Empires,  on  a  par 
with  Chaidsea  and  Assyria,  and  only  less 
celebrated  than  the  others  from  the  acci- 
dent of  its  being  short-lived,  has  rarelv 
been  seized  by  historians.  Milman  indeed 
parallels  the  architectural  glories  of  Solo- 
mon with  those  of  the  "  older  monaruhs 
of  Egvpt  and  Assyria"  ('*  History  of  the 
Jews,^'  vol.  1.  p.  5»1,  Ist  edition),  and 
E  wald  has  one  or  two  similar  exivewions: 
but  neither  writer  appears  to  recognise 
the  real  greatness  of  the  Hebrew  King- 
dom. It  renuUned  for  Dean  Stanley,  wiOi 
his  greater  power  of  realizing  the  past,  to 
see  that  David,  upon  the  completion  of 
his  conquests,  *' became  a  king  on  the 
mxUe  of  th£  great  Oiiental  Sovereigns  of 
Egypt  and  Persia,**  founding  **an  impe- 
rial dominion,'*  and  placing  nimself  *^on 
a  level  with  the  great  potentates  of  the 
world,*'  as,  for  instance,  "  Rameees  or 
Cyrus."  (Stanley  In  Smith's  *'  Bibl.  Diet.'* 
art.  David,  vol.  \.  p.  408.) 

140  The  single  name  of  A8Bhur<masur. 
which  has  been  assigned  to  this  period 
(see  text,  p.  872),  Is  recovered  from  an  in- 
scription of  Shalmaneser  II.,  the  Black- 
Obelisk  king,  who  speaks  of  certain  cit- 
ies on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  as 
having  been  taken  from  Aashur- jfasur  by 
the  Arameeans,  who  had  defeated  him  in 
battle. 

^*^  The  "  Syrians  that  were  beyond  the 
river,"  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Ammonites  in  their  war  with  David  (2 
Sam.  X.  Id),  may  possibly  have  been  sub- 
jects or  rather  tributaries  of  Assyria  (and 
in  this  sense  is  perhaps  to  be  understood 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8):  but  the  Assyrian  empire 
itself  evidently  took  no  part  in  the  strug- 
gle. The  Assyrian  monarchs  at  this  time 
seem  to  have  claimed  no  sovereignty  be- 
yond the  Euphrates,  while  David  and 
Solomon  were  content  to  push  their  con- 
quests up  to  that  river. 

149  Perhaps  the  true  cause  of  Assyria's 
weakness  m  this  time  was  that  her  star 
now  paled  before  that  of  Babylon.  The 
story  told  by  Macrobius  C'Sat."  i.  88)  of 
communications  between  an  Egyptian 
king.  Senemur,  or  Senepos,  and  a  certain 
Deleboras.  or  Deboras,  whom  he  calls  an 


Assyrian  monarch,  belongs  probably  to 
this  period.  Deboras  was  most  likely  a 
Babylonian,  since  he  was  lord  of  the 
Mesopotamian  Ueliopolis,  which  was 
Tsipar,  or  Sippara.  It  is  suspected  that 
he  may  be  tae  Tsibir  who,  according  to 
Asshur-ixir-pal  desti-oyed  a  city  nailed 
Atlil,  on  the  confines  of  Assyria.  At  Any 
rate  the  very  existence  of  conununicatic  ns 
between  Babylon  and  Egypt  would  iiuply 
that  Assyria  was  not  at  ffie  time  the  great 
Mesopotamian  power. 

141  This  relationship  is  established  by 
the  great  inscription  of  Asshur-izir-pal. 
r' British  Museum  Series,"  Pis.  17  to;iU.) 

^**  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
Vul-lush  XL  was  a  monarch  of  energy  and 
character.  The  fact  that  several  copies 
of  the  Canon  commence  with  his  reign, 
shows  that  it  constituted  a  sori  of  era. 
The  mention,  too,  of  this  Vul-lush  b  v  Ujc 
third  king  of  the  name  among  his  picked 
ancestoiv  is  indicative  of  his  reputaaon  as 
a  great  monarch. 

>••*  Asshur-isir-pal,  it  ^ill  be  obsen^ed, 
does  not  call  thisTiglathi-Nin  his  father; 
and  it  is  therefore  poasiole  that  the  f unuer 
Tiglathi-Nin  maybe  intended  (see  text^ 
p.  879).  But  as  Tiglathi-Nin  is  mention*^ 
after  Tiglatb-Piieser,  it  would  rauier 
seem  that  he  was  a  later  monarch. 

14*  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Numt 
of  this  passage  are  the  same  as  those  of 
many  later  inscriptions,  and  repres^it  tLe 
Suslanians  or  Efamites.  (See  Mr.  Lav- 
ard's  ''Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  af:5:) 
But  the  entire  series  of  geogi'aphiual 
names  disproves  this,  and  fixes  the  local- 
ity of  the  campaign  to  north-western 
Kurdistan  and  southern  Armenia.  Tlie 
terms  Numi  and  Elami,  meaning  simply 

"mountaineers " (compare Heb. TT?  ri/lf , 

and  the  like),  would  naturally  be  applied 
to  many  quite  distinct  tribes. 

147  The  name  of  Kurkh  is  giv^i  by  the 
natives  to  some  important  ruins  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  twenty 
miles  below  Dlarbekr.  These  ruins  cover 
a  raised  platform,  six  miles  in  circum- 
ference, crowned  towards  the  south-enst 
comer  oy  a  lofty  mound,  about  180  f€»et 
high.  Some  important  Asi^Trian  remains 
have  been  found  on  the  site,  which  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  Kurkh  Ls 
probably  the  Oircathiocerta  of  the  classl* 
cal  writers.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  766;  Plin.  "  H. 
N."  vl.  0.)  It  is  believedf  to  be  the  same 
city  as  Tuskha  of  the  Assyrian  inscrip* 
tions. 

1 4"  See  above,  note  ** . 

***  Clro^um,  according  to  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot.    ("  Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  31.) 

"»  See  text,  p.  180. 

lAi  The  only  parallel  to  this  severity 
which  the  Inscriptions  offer  is  furnished 
by  AMhur-isir-p£U  himself  in  his  account 
ot  an  expedition  undertaken  in  the  next 
year,  where,  on  taking  a  revolted  city 
(Tela),  he  tells  us,  "  tiieu*  men,  young  and 
old,  I  took  prisoners.  Of  some  I  cut  off 
the  feet  and  nands;  of  others  I  cut  off  the 
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noses,  efitra,  and  lips;  of  the  younK  nien*8 
oam  I  made  a  heap;  of  the  oki  men^s 
heads  I  built  a  minai*et.  I  exposed  their 
heads  as  a  trophj-  in  front  of  their  cltv 
The  male  children  and  the  female  children 
I  burnt  in  the  flames.  The  city  I  destroy- 
ed, and  consumed,  and  burnt  with  fire/' 
("Inscription,"  col.  L  ad  fln.) 

>**  The  TSupnatorTsupna  is  now  called 
the  TaebeneK—9i  slight  corruption  of  the 
orlfiinal  appellation.  It  is  probably  the 
native  term  from  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  formed  the  name  8oph6n6, 
whereby  they  desiniated  the  ent&e  re- 

on  between  the  Mons  Masius  and  the 


t 


pper  Euphrates.  (See  Strab.  zi.  p.  766; 
Vlin.  "H.  N."  vi.  87;  D.  Caw.  xxxvi.  38; 
Plut.  "Vlt.  Lucull."  c.  24:  Procop.  "De. 
JEAy  iU.  8,  etc.)  Mr.  John  Taylor  has 
recently  explored  this  region,  and  finds 
that  the  Tsupnat  has  an  underground 
course  of  a  considerable  length  through 
a  cavern,  which  seems  to  be  the  fact  ex- 
aggerated by  Pliny  (1.  s.  c.)  into  a  passage 
of  the  Tigris  underneath  Moimt  Taurus. 
The  Arab  geograplier,  Yacut,  gives  an 
account  far  nearer  the  truth,  making  the 
Tigris  flow  from  a  dark  cave  near  Hillu- 
ras  ('VD^vpi^ot  Procopius).  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  both  the  Arabians'  and  the 
Romans  regarded  the  Tsupnat  as  the 
true  Tigris,  which  is  incorrect,  as  the 
Bti-eam  that  flows  down  from  Lake  G51- 
jik  is  decidedly  the  main  river.  In  the 
cave  above  mentioned  Mr.  Taylor  foimd 
two  of  the  three  memorials  mentioned  by 
Asshur-izir-pal.  These  were  his  own  and 
Tiglath-Pileser's.  The  third  had  proba- 
bly bedn  destroyed  by  the  falling  in  of  a 
part  of  the  cave. 

<»s  Sea  text,  pp.  808,  890. 

i*<  Ptolemy  calls  the  Diyaleh  the  Gor- 
gus,  V6pyo^  (▼!•  !•)*  which  la  an  Arion 
equivalent  of  the  Semitic  Edisa;  toredua 
in  Arabks  is  the  same  as  gwrg  in  Persian, 
meaning  "wolf  or  hyasna."  Compare 
the  name  Airxof  given  to  the  Zab^  wnich 

had  almost  the  same  meaning.     (Heb. 

JK7.) 

lAA  This  river,  the  Hermas  of  the  Ara- 
bians, appears  in  Asshur-izir-pal^s  in- 
scriptions under  the  name  of  KharmesK 

ifti  Tsur,  Tyre,  may  perhaps  be  cognate 

to  the  Hebrew  1^,  the  <Miginal  mean- 
ing of  which  Is  ''a  rock."    The  initial 

sibilant  Is  however  rather  D  than  Y . 

i»T  The  Babylonian  monarch  of  the 
time  was  Nebo-bal-adan.  He  was  not 
directlv  attacked  by  Asshur-izir-pal ;  and 
hence  there  is  no  mention  of  tiie  war  on 
the  synchronistic  tablet. 

lA'  The  scribe  has  accidentally  written 
the  number  as  "  0000,"  instead  of  "  10,- 
000  or  80,000."  Immediately  afterwards 
he  states  that  6500  of  these  6000  were 
slahi  In  the  battle! 

>**  Asshur-izir-pal  says  that  he  "made 
a  desert "  of  the  banks  of  the  Khabour. 
Thirty  of  the  chief  prisoners  were  Im- 
paled on  stakes. 


>*«  It  may  be  oonjeotored  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Beui-Adina  are  "  the  children  of 
Eden,"  of  whom  we  have  mention  in 
Kings  (8  K.  xix.  18)  and  Isaiah  (xxxvii. 
12),  and  who  in  Sennacherib's  time  inhab- 
it(>d  a  city  called  Tel-Asshur.  The  indi- 
cations of  looaUty  mentioned  in  these 
Sassages,  and  also  those  furnished  by 
zek.  xxvii.  86,  suit  well  with  tne  vicini^ 
of  BaUs.  Tel-Asshur  may  possibly  be  the 
city  built  by  Asshur-izir-pal,  and  named 
after  the  god  Asshur  at  the  close  of  his 
seventh  campaign. 

>**  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  compares  this  name 
with  that  of  the  city  of  Baton  visited  by 
Julian.  ("Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  8i.)  Sir 
H.  Kawlinson  has  suggested  a  compari- 
son with  the  Batanaea  oC  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  position  of  the  Patena  at 
this  time  wan,  however,  much  further 
north  than  Batansaa,  which  rather  oorre- 
sponds  with  Bashan. 

>**  Amidi  continued  to  be  known  as 
Amida  through  the  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Byzantine  periods,  and  is  mentioned  un- 
der that  name  by  Zosimus  (lii.  8i),  Proco- 
pius ("Bell  Peiv."  1.  17),  Eustuthius  of 
Epiphania,  and  others.  The  Arabic  name 
of  Diarbekr  (*'  the  countrjr  of  Bekr  ")  Su- 
perseded that  of  Amida  in  the  seventh 
century.  Diarbekr  is,  however,  still 
known  as  Amid  or  Kara  Amid  to  the 
Turks  and  Armenians. 

1"  See  text,  p.  888. 

i««  See  text,  pp.  898  e<  teg. 

i«*See  a  paper  published  by  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  in  the  ^'^Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,"  vol.  vll. 
New  Series,  p.  9.  A  few  variations  from 
the  passage  in  the  "  Transactions "  will 
be  found  in  the  text  They  have  the 
sanction  of  the  writer. 

!•«  This  inscription  is  on  the  altar  found 
at  Nimrud  in  front  of  this  king's  sculpt- 
ured eflaj^.    (See  text,  p.  406.) 

1"  This,  at  least.  Is  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Layard  ("Nineveh  and  Babylon,"p.  664). 
who  has  even  ventured,  witn  the  help  of 
Mr.  Fergusson,  to  reconstruct  the  iiver 
fftcade.    ("  Monuments, "  8d  Series,  PI.  1.) 

>•«  Only  two  were  uncovered  by  Mr. 
Layard:  out  he  believes  that  there  was  a 
third  between  them,  as  at  KoyimJIk  and 
Khorsabad.  ("Nin.  and  BaJb.'M.  s.  c. 
Compare  text,  pp.  187  et  •eo.) 

>**  This  term  is  intended  to  express  the 
winged  lions  which  have  the  form  of  a 
man  down  to  thefvaM.  (Layard,  "  Mon- 
uments," iRt  Series,  PI.  48.) 

"•  Layard, "  Nineveh  and  its  Remabis." 
vol.  i.  p.  8S8;  "Monuments,"  1st  Series, 
p.  6. 

iTi  This  hall  was  about  100  feet  long  by 
86  broad.  All  the  slabs  except  one  were 
ornamented  with  colossal  eagie-headed 
figures  in  pairs,  facing  one  another,  and 
separated  by  the  sacred  tree. 

iT«  From  the  upper  or  northern  end  of 
this  haU  was  obtained  the  magnificently 
dressed  group,  figured  by  Mr.  Layard  in 
the  let  ^riesof  his  "Momunenta."  PI.  6, 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum.     All 
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the  limes  In  the  chamber,"  says  Mr. 
Layara,  **  are  colossal,  and  are  remarka- 
ble for  the  careful  finish  of  the  sculptures 
and  elaborate  nature  of  the  ornaments." 
(**  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  yoL  1.  p.  305.) 

>'*  See  the  plan  of  the  Nimrud  ruins  in 
Mr.  Layard's  **  Nineveh  and  Babylon," 
Opp.  p.  656. 

"*  See  text,  p.  195. 

1^*  Like  the  rooms  in  ordinary  Assyrian 
houses. 

'^*  Their  walls  had  the  usual  covering 
of  alabaster  slabs,  but  these  slabs  were 
inscribed  only,  and  not  sculptured. 

^"  See  text,  pp.  S12  et  teq. 

178  j^  mutilatod  female  statue,  brought 
from  Koyunlik,  and  now  in  tJie  cellars  of 
the  British  Museum,  is  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Asshur-bll-kala,  son  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  and  is  the  earliest  Aujfrian 
sculpture  which  has  been  brou^t  to  Eu- 
rope. The  figure  wants  the  head,  the 
two  arms  from  the  elbows,  and  the  front 
part  of  the  feet.  It  is  in  a  coarse  stone, 
and  appears  to  have  been  very  rudely 
carved.  The  size  is  a  little  below  that  of 
life.  The  proportions  are  bad,  the  length 
of  the  body  between  the  arms  and  tne 
legs  being  much  too  short.  There  are 
appearances  ft-om  which  it  is  concluded 
that  the  statue  had  been  made  to  sub- 
serve the  purposes  of  a  fountain. 

17B  The  tablet  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  of 
which  a  representation  has  been  already 
given  (see  PI.  CXLTV.,  Fig.  8). 

^^  Some  signet-cylinders  of  Assyrian 
workmanship  may  be  earlier.  But  their 
date  is  uncertain. 

i«>  Layard,  '*  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  U.  pp.  68-eO;  "Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon," p.  581.  Small  bits  of  basalt,  frag- 
ments probably  of  an  obelisk,  a  rude 
statue  and  some  portions  of  a  winged 
bull,  are  all  the  works  of  art  which 
Kileh-Sherghat  has  yielded.  The  statue  is 
later  than  the  time  of  Asshur-izir-pcd. 

1*3  See  text,  pp.  239  et  aeq. 

18*  For  representations,  see  Pis.  LZXVI. 
andCV. 

^^*  See  text,  p.  S87;  and  compare 
Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Bemahxs,"  vol. 
ii.  pp.  821  and  412-414. 

>^9  gee  text,  pp.  199  et  »eq. 

"•  This  tower,  however,  was  partly  the 
work  of  Asshur-izir-pal's  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Shalmaneser  II. 

^^  A  stele  of  the  same  king,  closely  re- 
sembling this,  but  of  a  ruder  character, 
lias  been  recently  brought  to  England, 
from  Kurkh,  near  Diarbekr,  and  added 
to  the  National  Collection. 

i*"  The  custom  of  placing  an  altar  di- 
rectly in  front  of  a  sculptured  representa- 
tion of  the  king  appears  also  in  one  of 
the  bas-reliefs  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  where 
there  is  an  arched  frame  very  like  this  of 
Afishur-izir-pal,  apparently  set  up  against 
a  temple,  with  an  altar  at  a  little  distance, 

S laced  in  a  pathway  leading  directly  to 
le  royal  inuige.    (See  PI.  XLIX.) 
>"•  Layard,^  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
851. 


.  !•»  Two  feet,  that  la,  on  the  broader 
face  :  on  the  narrower  one  the  width  is 
lees  than  14  inches. 

1*-  See  PI.  XL.,  where  thjs  monument  is 
represented. 

"•  For  its  constant  use  in  Assyria  see 
Pis.  XXXVI,,  XLL,  XLVIL,  XLIX.,  U., 
etc 

"»Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  4;  Plin.  **H.  N." 
xxxvi.  14. 

»•«  See  Eenrick's  "  FhoBnicia,"  p.  66; 
and  compare  Bupolemus  in  Polyhistor^s 
Fragments  O'Fr.  Hist.  Gr."  vol.  iil.  n. 
226),  Menander  (Fr.  1),  and  Herodotus  (u. 
44). 

1*6  Fragments  of  two  other  obelisks, 
one  oertamly,  the  other  probably,  erected 
by  this  monarch,  were  discovered  at  Ko- 
yunlik by  Mr.  Loftus,  and  are  also  in  the 
British  Museum.  One  was  in  white  stone, 
and  had  sculptures  on  one  side  only, 
being  chiefly  covered  with  an  inscription 
commemorating  in  two  columns,  first, 
certain  hunting  exploits  in  Syria,  and 
secondly,  the  repairs  of  the  city  of  Aa- 
shur.  This  had  two  gradines  at  the  top, 
and  was  two  feet  wide  on  its  broader,  and 
sixteen  inches  on  its  narrower  face.  The 
other  obelisk  was  in  black  basalt,  and 
had  sculptures  on  every  side,  represent- 
ing the  king  receiving  tribute-bearers. 
It  must  have  been  larger  than  any  other 
work  of  this  kind  wmch  has  been  found 
in  Assyria  ;  for  Its  width  at  top  was  two 
feet  eight  inches  on  the  broader,  and 
nearly  two  feet  on  the  narrower  face, 
which  would  imply  a  height  of  from  fif- 
teen to  twentv  feet.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  ooelisk  tennlnated  in  gra- 
dines. 

»»•  See  text,  pp.  826  et  aeq. 

"^  Adiab4n6  Is  properly  the  country 
between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Zab,  but 
it  is  not  unusual  to  extend  the  term  to 
the  whole  Zab  region. 

i*"See  Mr.  Layard'a  "Nineveh  and 
Babvlon,"  p.  861. 

1**  As  his  father  reigned  only  six,  and 
his  grandfather  only  twen^  years.  As- 
shur-izir-pal  is  not  likely  to  nave  been 
much  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne. 

9i>o  No  other  Assyrian  king  except  As- 
shur-bani-pal is  known  to  have  reigned 
so  long.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  reign 
of  this  length  among  the  earlier  mon- 
archs  is  made  by  Vul-msh  HI.,  Shalmane- 
ser's  grandson,  who  reigns  29  years.  At 
BabyTon,Nebuchadnezzar  reigns  48  yeara ; 
but  no  other  monarch  in  Ptolemy  *8  list 
much  exceeds  20  yeai*8. 

2»i  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
passage  from  the  Annals  of  Asshur  izir- 
pal: — 

*^On  the  sixth  day  of  the  month  Su 
from  the  city  Tahiti  I  departed.  By  the 
side  of  the  river  Kharroesh  I  marched. 
In  the  city  Magarlsl  I  halted.  From  the 
city  Magarisi  I  departed.  At  the  banks 
of  the  nver  Khabour  I  arrived.  In  the 
city  Shadikanni  I  halted.  The  tribute  of 
the  city  Shadikanni  I  received— silver, 
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gold,  iron,  bars  of  coppdr,  8hee|>,  and 
goat&  From  the  eitr  Soadikanni  I  de- 
parted. In  the  city  Katni  I  halted,'*  etc., 
etc. 

Or  the  following  from  the  Annate  of 
Shalmaneser  11.,  which  is  a  very  ordinary 
specimen: — 

"In  mr  95th  year  I  crossed  the  Eu- 

ehrates  through  deep  water.  I  received 
le  tribute  of  all  the  Ungs  of  the  KhattL 
I  passed  over  Mount  KbHmana,  and  went 
down  to  the  towns  of  Kati  of  Cawin.  I 
attacked  and  captured  Timur,  his  Btrong- 
hold.  I  slew  his  fichtlng  men  and  carried 
away  his  spoii.  I  overthi-ew'  beat  to 
pieces,  and  consumed  with  fire  towns 
without  nmnber.  On  my  return  I  chose 
Mum,  a  stronghold  of  Arami,  the  son  of 
Ashaltai,  to  be  one  of  my  frontier  cities.'" 

'«'  fcJee  the  author's  *'  Herodotus,"  voL 
i.  p.  117.  note  «,  2d  ediUon. 

3"  See  text,  pp.  89a-«88. 

3M  In  the  fiitn  year  of  Shalmaneser, 
Dayau-Asshur  was  Eponym,  as  appears 
both  from  the  Assyrian  Canon  and  the 
Insciiption  on  the  Black  Obelisk.  The 
fourth  place  after  the  king  was  at  this 
time  ordinaiily  held  by  an  officer  called 
the  Tukul,  probably  the  Vizier,  or  Prime 
Minister. 

90ft  The  subjoined  passage  will  show  the 
curious  intermixture  of  i)erson8: — 

'*  In  my  80th  year,  while  I  was  waiting 
in  Calah,  I  sent  out  in  haste  Dayan-As- 
shur,  the  general-in-chief  of  my  whole 
army,  at  the  head  of  my  army.  He 
crossed  the  Zab,  and  arrived  amon^  the 
towns  of  Hupuska.  /  received  the  tribute 
of  Datan,  the  Hupuskan.  /  departed 
from  the  towns  of  Hupuskans.  He  ar- 
rived at  the  towns  of  Magdubi.  the  Mada- 
khirian.  /  received  tribute.  He  departed 
from  the  towns  of  the  Madakhirians.  and 
arrived  among  the  towns  of  Udaki  tlie 
Mannian.  Udaki  fled  to  save  his  life.  / 
pursued  him/'  etc 

soft  »*  Quod  facit  per  alium,  facit  jper  se." 

3«T  Sangara,  king  of  Oarchemish,  and 
Lubama,  kina:  of  the  Patena,  had  sub- 
mitted to  Aashur-izh'-pal.  (8ee  text,  p. 
400.) 

ao»  This  is  doubtful.  The  southern  Hit- 
tites  may  have  entirely  separated  the 
Damascus  territory  from  that  now  pos- 
sessed by  A^yria. 

909  The  allied  force  is  estimated  by  the 
Assyrian  monarch  at  3940  chariots,  1000 
camels,  and  77,900  men.  Of  theee  Ben- 
hadad  furnished  1^,000  men  and  1900  chari- 
ots, Adoni-boal  of  Sizana  90,000  men  and 
80  chariots,  Ahab  of  Jezreel  10,000  men 
and  moo  chariots,  Tsakhulena  of  Hamath 
10,000  men  and  TOO  chariots,  and  the  king 
of  Egrpt  1000  men.  The  camels  were 
fumis&ed  by  Qindlbua  (Djendib)  the  Ara- 
bian. 

91?  See  text,  p.  409. 

31 L  He  estimates  his  troops  at  109,000. 
("  Black-Obelisk  Inscription,"  p.  498.) 

3i>  The  Hittites  and  the  Phcenicians  are 
probably  both  included  in  the  "  twelve 
kings  from  the  shores  of  the  Upper  and 


IiOwer  Seas,"  who  are  aaid  to  have  joined 
Ben-hadad  on  this  occaaion.  C'  Inscrip> 
tion,"  L  s.  c.) 

SIS  See  9  Kings  viii.  16.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  clear  Hazael  of.this  murdor 
(Cahnet,  *'  Commentaire  litteral,"  vol.  IL 
p.  884;  Cotton,  hi  Smith's  ''  Biblical  Dio- 
cionuy,*'  ad  voc.  Bkvhadad),  because  It 
is  tliougfat  that  otherwise  Eliaha  wouki 
be  involved  in  his  crime.  But  Eliaha  no 
more  suggested  murder  to  Hazael  by 
telling  him  that  he  would  be  king  than 
Samuel  suggested  a  similar  crime  to  Dar 
vid  by  actually  anointing  him  as  king  (1 
Sam.  xvi.  1  -18).  Hasael  might  have  acted 
as  David  did. 

«»*  ''Inscription,"  p.  4JM.  The  expres- 
sion used  is,  ^'  I  went  to  the  towns  of  Ha- 
zael of  Damascus,  and  took  part  of  his 
provisions. '  *  Immediatelv  afterwards  we 
read,  "  I  received  the  tributes  of  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  Byblus." 

91*  Samaria  was  known  to  the  Asqrrian 
monarchs  of  this  i^riod  as  Beth-Khumri 
— "  the  house  or  aty  of  Omri  "— e  form 
of  name  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
and  one  which  Implied  the  existence  at 
some  previous  time  of  a  great  king,  Omri, 
the  founder.  Jehu,  in  his  dealings  with 
the  Assyrians,  seems  to  have  represented 
himself  to  them  as  this  man's  "  son  "  or 
'*  descendant"  It  is  possible  that  his 
representation  may  have  been  true,  and 
that  he  was  descended  from  Omri,  at 
least  on  the  mother's  side. 

9^'  Besides  the  representation  given 
on  PI.  CXLVI.,  Big.  1,  PI.  CXVn.,  Fig.  9, 
belongs  to  this  senes.  It  represents  the 
chief  ambassador  of  the  Israelites  nroe- 
trating  himself  before  the  Assyrian  king. 

91^  This  is  commonly  known  as  the 
''Central  Palace"  of  the  Ntanrud  plat- 
form. It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard 
on  his  first  expedition.  (See  "Nineveh 
and  its  Remains,"  voL  i.  pp.  844^17.) 

910  It  will  be  hereafter  seen  that  Esar- 
haddon's  palace  at  Nimrud— caUed  by 
Mr.  Layara  the  South- West  edifice— was 
afanoat  entirely  composed  of  materials 
taken  from  tlie  earlier  buildings  in  its 
neisrhborhood. 

9i>  Layard,  "Ninev^  and  Babylon,"  p. 
666. 

*9i>  Ibid.  1.  s.  c.  and  note. 

991  For  a  representaticm  of  this  obelisk 
see  PL  XL.  It  is  on  a  somewhat  smaller 
scale  than  that  of  A»diur^izir-pal,  being 
only  about  seven  feet  high,  whereas  thc£ 
is  more  than  twelve,  and  twenty-two 
inches  wide  on  the  broad  face,  whereas 
tihat  is  two  feet.  Its  proportions  make  it 
more  solid-looking  and  leias  taper  than  the 
earlier  monument. 

998  See  text,  p.  411. 

999  Kirzan  seems  to  be  the  country  on 
the  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Niphiites, 
oetween  the  Bitlis  and  Myaf areldn  rivers. 
[t  retains  its  name  almost  unchanged  to 
the  present  day.  (See  Layard,  "  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,"  p.  87,  where  it  is  called  "  the 
district  Qi  Kherzan.") 

994  To  read  the  sculptures  of  an  AjHgrriaa 
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obellik,  we  must  Jbegin  at  the  top  wltli  the 
four  topmost  oompartnieiitB,  which  we 
must  take  in  the  oroer  of  their  oocurrenoe. 
We  must  then  descend  to  the  second  line 
of  compartments,  then  to  the  third,  and 
so  on.  reading  them  in  the  same  way.  In 
the  Black  Obelisk  the  five  lines  of  compart- 
ments correspond  exactly  to  the  five  nar 
tions,  except  in  a  single  instance.  The 
figures  in  the  bottom  compartment  of  the 
first  side  seem  not  to  belong  to  the  fifth 
nation,  nor  (apparently)  to  the  fourth,  but 
either  to  the  nrst  or  second.  The  envoys 
of  the  fifth  nation  are  introduced  by  As- 
syrian oflloerB  in  the  bottom  compartment 
or  the  second  side. 

M*  Musr  is  north-western  Kurdistan, 
especially  the  district  about  Rowandiz 
and  Amadiyeh.  Bit6argina  (Khorsabad) 
is  always  fusdd  to  be  "at  the  foot  of  the 
mountahis  of  Mxixr.**  The  Muzri  must 
Iiave  traded  with  India,  probably  by  the 
line  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus  river. 

*>*  A  stele  01  this  monarch,  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  his  father  already  men- 
tioned (see  text,  p.  4U6),  was  brought  from 
Kurkh  in  1868,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  not  inferior  to  the  similar 
works  of  Asshur-izir-pal;  but  it  shows  no 
advance  upon  them. 

»«^  This  was  Tiglath-PIleser  11.,  the  mon- 
arch of  that  name  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
(See  text,  p.  482.) 

>'■!  Shalmaneser  made  exDeditious  for 
this  sole  purpose  in  his  first,  his  seven- 
teenth, and  nis  nineteenth  years.  (See 
'*  Inscription,  *  pp.  4liii-A3U.) 

^*  See  Shalmaneser  *8  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings during  his  fifth  and  twenty-nxth 
years.    ('*  Inscription,"  pp.  4SU  and  435.) 

"»  See  PL  LXm.,  Fig.  1. 

3s*  Representations  or  these  two  statues 
are  given  on  PI.  LXIII. 

'*■  The  main  features  of  this  rebellion 
are  given  in  an  inscription  on  a  stele  set 
up  by  Shamas-Vul  II.,  Shalmanener's  son 
and  successor.  This  inscription  has  been 
translated  by  Sir  H.  Rawllnson,  and  will 
be  found  In  the  **  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,"  vol.  xvl.,  Annual  Report,  pp.  xil. 
et  9eq. 

-as  See  text  p.  406. 

3**  Shalmaneser  may  not  have  been 
more  than  aboui:  sixty  at  his  death.  But 
this  is  an  age  which  Eastern  monarchs, 
with  their  habits  of  life,  rarely  exceed. 
Only  two  kings  of  Judah  after  David  ex- 
ceeded sixty  years  of  age. 

"•Shalmaneser  reigned 65 years.  His 
annals  terminate  with  his  thirty-first  year, 
B.C.  A88.  As  they  make  no  mention  of 
Asshur^anin-pal's  revolt,  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  broke  out  and  was  suppressed 
in  the  course  of  the  monarches  last  five 
years.  He  could  not  therefore,  have  sur- 
vived its  suppression  more  than  four  years. 

"•  That  IS,  if  we  view  the  subjection  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  as  complete.  Per- 
haps it  was  scarcely  received  as  yet  fully 
into  tlie  empire. 

3^  See  the  "  Black-ObeUsk  Inscription,'' 

P 


»8  Ihld.  p.  488. 

>**  This  must  be  uaderatood  espedaUyoC 
Northern  and  Western  Armenia.  Shal- 
maneser. as  we  learn  from  the  Kurkh 
stele,  reduced  aU  the  Van  region,  and  set 
up  bis  image  on  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

"40  From  Hupuska  mav  have  been 
formed  the  Greek  name  of  Pnyacus,  which 
was  assigned  to  the  Diyaleh  by  Soptaee- 
netuB  andXenophon.  (See  Xen.  '* Anab." 
il  25;  Steph.  Byx.  ad  voc.    ^hoKoq.) 

«4i  One  important  exception,  however, 
must  be  noticed— the  submission  of  the 
Muzri,  the  chief  people  of  north-western 
Kurdistan.  Bv  this  the  Assyrian  Empire 
was  consideraSly  extended  to  the  north- 
east. 

'<>  In  the  selection  of  the  five  nations 
whose  tributes  are  commemorated  by  the 
sculptures  on  the  Black  Obelisk,  there  is 
an  evident  intention  to  exhibit  the  extent 
of  the  Empire.  The  Patena  and  Isra- 
elites mark  me  bounds  on  the  north-l^^t 
and  south-west  the  Muzri  those  on  the 
north-east.  The  extreme  north  is  marked 
by  the  people  of  Kirzan,  the  extreme  south 
by  the  TBiikhl. 

■<*  This  term  may  possibly  correspond 

to  the  Hebrew  D*U,  &otn»— the  singular, 

which  is  Qu8  {Co€),  answering  to  ^IJ, 
Got, 

*««  The  Bartsu  at  this  time  inhabit  south- 
eastern Armenia.  By  Sennacherib's  time 
th^  had  descended  to  a  more  south- 
erly position.  In  fact  were  then  bif  or 
veiy  near,  Persia  Proper. 

•'•  See  Jerem.  xxv.  86. 

***  This  term  Is  the  Assyrian  representa. 

tion  of  the  Biblical  Ararat  (DDK)  and  is 
probably  the  original  of  the  'AXap66ioi 
of  Herodotus  (ifi.  94;  vfi.  79). 

*<^  This  inscription  has  been  engraved  In 
the  **  British  Museum  Series,"  vol.  i.  Pis. 
29  to  81;  in  which  a  transcript  of  the  in- 
scription in  the  ordinary  character  has 
been  also  published  (ibid.  Pis.  8S  to  84). 

>««  See  text  pp.  418  et  aeq, 

>«•  The  first  Kebuchadneszar,  king  of 
Babylon,  attacked  Assyria  by  this  route 
In  his  first  expedition.  (See  text  PP-  881, 
882. )  It  was  also  followed  by  Asshur-im*-pal 
and  Shalmaneser  II.  in  tneir  Babylonian 
wars.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  ordinary  line  by  which  trav- 
ellers reached  Babylon.  (See  Herod,  v.  sse, 
and  compare  the  author's  *'  Outline  of  the 
Life  of  Herodotus"  hi  his  ''Herodotus,*' 
vol.  I. jp.  9,  note  *.) 

>•«  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  regards  the  Daban 
as  probably  the  Babylonian  Upper  Zab  (or 
Nil),  which  left  the  Euphrates  at  Ba^k>n 
and  joined  the  Tigris  at  the  site  of  Apa- 
mea,  near  the  oommenoement  of  the  Shat* 
el-Hie. 

s*i  One  copy  of  the  Assyrian  Canon  con- 
tains brief  notksee  of  Shamas-Vul's  expe- 
ditions during  his  last  six  years.  From 
this  document  ("  Brit  Mus.  Series,"  vol.  II. 
PI.  fiS)  it  appears  that  be  was  engaged  in 
military  expedittons  year  after  year  until 
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B.C.  810,  when  he  died.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  theee  were  against  Chaldsa  and 
Babylonia  in  his  11th  and  ISth  years.  The 
reduction  of  Babylonia  was  probably  ef- 
fected by  these  campaigns  (b.c.  813  and 

812). 

•»«  See  PI.  CXLV.,  Fig.  2. 

•*>  An  abetraet  of  this  Inscription  of  Vol- 
hash  in.  was  pubiisbed  by  Sir  H.  Rawlin- 
son  in  the  year  1836,  and  will  be  found  in 
the  "AtheniBum,"  No.  1476.  More  re- 
cently, Mr.  Fox  Talbot  has  translated  the 
Inscription  word  for  word.  (See  the  **  Jour^ 
oal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,*'  yoI.  ziz.  pp. 
182-180. )  The  origiaal  has  been  published 
in  the  '*  British  Museum  Series,*^  vol.  PL 
M,  No.  I. 

<A«  It  Is  an  interesting  question  at  what 
time  exactly  Judaaa  nret  acknowledged 
toe  suzaraintiy  of  the  Assyrians.  The  gen- 
eral Bupposiuon  has  been  that  the  submis- 
sion of  Ahas  to  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  (about 
B.C.  nO)  was  the  beginning  of  the  subjec- 
tion (see  2  K.  xvi.  7);  but  a  notice  in  the 
14th  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings 
appears  to  Imply  a  much  earlier  acknowl- 
edgement of  Aifiyrian  sovereignty.  It  is 
saul  there  that "  as  toon  <u  the  kingdom 
tocu  confirmed  in  Amcuicih^s  hand,  he 
slew  the  servants  who  had  slain  the  king 
his  father."  Now  this  is  the  very  expres- 
sion used  of  Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  in  oh. 
XV.  19.  where  the  '*  confirmation  '*  intended 
is  evidently  that  of  the  Assyrian  monarch. 
We  may  suspect,  therefore,  that  Judsea 
had  admitted  the  suzerainty  of  a  f  oreim 
power  before  the  accession  of  Amasiah; 
and,  if  so,  it  must  be  regarded  as  almost 
certain  that  the  power  which  exercised 
the  suzerainty  was  Assyria.  Amaziah's 
accession  fell  probably  towards  the  dose 
of  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  and  the 
submission  of  Judoa  may  therefore  be 
assigned  with  much  probability  to  the 
time  of  that  monarch  (ab.  b.c.  840  or  860). 

us  Ezek.  xxxi.  6,  0. 

M«  The  patterns  were  in  fair  taste.  They 
consisted  chiefly  of  winged  bulls,  zigzags, 
arrangements  of  squares  and  circles,  and 
the  like.  Mr.  Layard  calls  them  "•  elabo- 
rate) and  graceful  in  design.**  (*'  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains,**  vol.  ii.  p.  16.) 

«"  Ibid.  p.  16. 

UB  xhe  Turks  themselves  at  one  time  ex- 
cavated to  some  extent  in  the  Nebbi  Yunus 
mound,  and  discovered  buildings  and  rel- 
ics of  vul-lush  in.,  of  Sennacherib,  and  of 
Esar-haddon. 

*A*  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  who  discovered 
these  statues  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  Nebo 
by  Tul-lush  ni.,  which  adjoined  the  S.E. 
paJaoe  at  Nimrud,  found  with  them  six 
others.  Of  theee  four  were  coloesal,  while 
two  resembled  those  in  the  Museum.  The 
colossal  statues  were  destitute  of  any  in- 
scription. 

••'i  PI.  XXL.  Plr.  8. 

*'^  The  inscription  on  the  statues  shows 
that  they  were  oftered  to  Nebo  by  an  of- 
ficer, who  was  governor  of  Calan,  Kha- 
mida  (Amadiyeb)i  and  three  other  places,  ( 
for  the  lite  of  V^d-iush  aad  of  his  wlfft  J 
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Sammununlt,  that  the  God  might  length- 
en the  Idng's  life,  prolong  his  days,  in- 
crease his  years,  and  ^ve  peace  to  his 
house  and  people,  and  victory  to  his 
armies. 

*"See  the  Inscription  hi  the  ''British 
Museum  Series,**  voi.  i.  PL  8S,  No.  U. 

»"  See  p.  287. 

«««  Herod,  i.  184. 

•««  This  date  is  obtained  by  adopting  the 
estimate  of  three  generations  to  a  oeniury, 
which  was  familiar  to  Herodotus  (ii.  I4ri), 
and  counting  six  generations  between 
Semiramis  and  Labynetus  (the  supposed 
son  of  Nitocris),  whose  reisn  commenced 
B.O.  656,  according  to  the  Canon  of  Ptol- 
emy. The  date  thus  produced  is  not  quite 
high  enough  for  the  reign  of  Vul-lush  lU.. 
but  it  approaches  sufficiently  near  to  make 
it  probable  that  the  Semiramis  of  Herod- 
otus and  the  Sammuramit  of  the  Nebo 
statues  are  one  and  the  same  pmion. 

3ee  gee  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  4,  where  SemiramiB 
is  made  the  daughter  of  the  Syrian  god- 
dess Derceto;  and  11.  20,  where  she  is  said 
to  have  turned  into  a  dove  and  to  have 
fk>wn  away  from  earth  to  heaven.  Com- 
pare Mos.  Caior.  ''  Hist.  Armen.**  i.  14  et 
teq.f  and  the  whole  narrative  in  Diodorus 
(ii.  4-80),  which  is  full  of  extravaganoee. 

8«T  Herod.  L  s.  o. 

«««  IMod.  Sic.  U.  14. 

"» Ibid.  ii.  18. 

"•Ibid.  iL  7-10. 

"^  Ibid.  ii.  11, 18, 14,  etc;  Mos.  Choran. 
''  Hist.  Ann.**  i.  16;  Strab.  xi.  p.  689.  xii.  p. 
660. 

»<  "  Manual  of  Ancient  History,**  Book 
i  D  26  £  T 

«'»  "Vortkge  Uber  alte  Qeschichte,*' 
vol.  i  J).  27. 

374  f^m  the  accession  of  Asshur-izir-pal 
to  the  death  of  Vul-lush  UI.  is  above  a 
century  (lOB  years). 

aiftSKiiigsxv.  19. 

27  •  Until  the  discovery  of  the  Asnrian 
Cllanon  had  furnished  us  with  three  Kings 
between  Vul-lush  IIL  and  Tiglath-Pileser 
II.,  thus  separating  their  reigns  by  a  space 
of  dii  years,  it  was  thought  that  Vul-lush 
III.  might  possibly  represent  the  Biblical 
Pul,  the  two  names  not  beingso  very  6it- 
ferent.  (See  the  author*s  'MBLerodotus,'* 
VOL  L  p.  8Si.)  The  klentiflcation  was 
never  very  satisfactory,  for  the  phonetic 
value  of  all  the  three  elements  which  make 
up  the  name  read  as  Vul-lush  is  very  un- 
certain. Clironological  considerations 
have  now  induced  the  advocates  of  the 
identitv  to  give  it  up. 

*77  The  argument  is  here  based  upon  the 
Scriptural  numbers  only.  As  Menahem 
reigned  10  years,  Pekamah  2  years,  and 
Pekah  20,  if  Pul*s  expedition  had  fallen  in 
Menahem*s  first  year,  and  Tlglath-PUe- 
ser*s  in  Pekah*s  last,  th^  would  have 
been  separated  at  the  utmost  by  a  space 
of  82  years.  We  shall  hereafter  show 
reasons  for  thinking  tiiat  in  fact  they  were 
separated  by  no  longer  an  interval  than  18 
or  20  years. 

s'«aeethe.ltA«iu*umf6rAug.  tt,  IMS 
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(No.  1809,  p.  1946).  The  ohief  aiKumentB 
for  the  loentitv  are,  1.  The  fact  that 
Scripture  mentions  Pul'B  taking  tribute 
from  M^mhem,  but  says  nothing  of  tribute 
being  taken  irom  him  by  Tiglath-Pileser, 
while  the  Asarnian  monuments  mention 
tiiat  Tiglath-PfleBer  took  tribute  from  him, 
but  say  nothing  of  PuL  2.  The  improba- 
bility (?)  that  two  consecutive  kings  of  As- 
syria oould  have  pushed  their  conquests 
to  the  distant  land  of  Judeaa  during  the 
short  reiffn  of  Menahem.  8.  The  way  in 
which  Pill  and  Tiglath-Pileser  are  coupled 
together  in  ft  Cliron.  ▼.  )e6,  as  if  they  were 
one  and  the  same  individual  (r),  or  at  any 
rate  wet%  acting  together;  and,  4.  The 
fact  that  in  the  8yriac  and  Arabic  versions 
of  this  passage  one  name  only  is  given  in- 
stead of  the  two.  To  me  tiiese  arguments 
do  not  appear  to  be  (^  much  weight.  I 
think  that  neither  the  writer  of  Chronicles 
nor  the  writer  of  Kings  oould  possibly  have 
expressed  themselves  as  they  have  u  l^ey 
regarded  Pui  and  Tiglath-Pileser  as  the 
samejperson. 

*T*  See  the  next  note. 

>0«  See  Euseb.  **  C^ron.  Can."  Pars  Ima, 
c.  iv.  "  Post  hos  ait  extitisse  ChaUUzorwn 
regent,  cui  nomen  Phulus  erat."  Euaebius 
makes  the  quotation  from  Polyhistor;  but 
Polyhistor's  authority  beyond  a  doubt  was 
Berosus.  Pul  therefore  must  have  figured 
in  the  Babylonian  annals,  either  as  a  na- 
tive king,  or  as  an  Asqrrian  who  had  borne 
gwav  over  Chaktasa. 

^'"^  Assyrian  nances  are  almost  always 
compounds,  consisting  of  two,  three,  or 
mors  elements.  Itisdjfficulttomaketwo 
elements  out  of  PuL  There  is,  however, 
It  must  be  granted,  an  Assyrian  Eponym 
in  the  Canon,  whose  name  is  not  very 
far  from  Pul,  being  Palaya,  or  Palluya 
(=^*my  son").  Tne  same  name  was 
borne  bv  a  grandson  of  Merodach-Bala' 
dan.  Mr.  G.  Smith,  moreover,  infoims 
me  that  he  has  found  Pulu  astbe  name  of 
an  ordinaiy  Assyrian  on  a  tablet. 

«"«  The  "  Porus"  of  Ptolemy's  Canon  is 
a  name  closely  resembling  the  "  Phuhis  " 
of  Polyhistor.  The  one  would  be  in  He- 
brew *113«  the  other  is  /O. 

>•»  According  to  Ussher  (see  the  maiigl- 
nal  dates  In  oiu*  Bibles)  Menahem  reigned 
from  B.c.  771  to  b.c.  761,  or  twenty  years 
earUer  than  this.  Clinton  lowers  the  dates 
by  two  years  ("  F.  H. "  vol.  i.  p.  8si5).  Nhie 
more  may  be  deducted  by  omitting  the 
imaginary  **  interre^um  '*  between  Pekah 
and  Hosnea,  which  is  contradicted  by  8  K. 
XV.  30.  The  discrepancy,  therefore,  be- 
tweoi  the  Assyrian  Canon  and  the  He- 
brew numbers  at  this  point  does  not  ex- 
ceed ten  years. 

*M  B.O.  747.  The  near  synchronism  of 
Tiglath-Pileser's  acoession  (b.c.  746)  with 
this  date  is  remarkable,  resulting  as  it  does 
simply  from  the  numbers  in  the  Aa^rian 
Canon,  without  any  artifice  or  manipular 
tlon  wnatsoever. 

soft  3ee  2  Kings  xiv.  2&-98;  xv.  16. 

««•  This  fifsneral  dafeotioa  and  dcpras* 


sion  is  stated  somewhat  overHBtraittdy  by 
Herodotus  (i.  U6,  »tf). 

'"  The  date  of  Jonah's  preachhag  to  the 
Ninevites  has  been  much  disputed.  It  has 
been  placed  as  early  as  ti60  (see  our  Bibles), 
or  from  that  to  b.c.  840  (Drake),  which 
would  throw  it  into  a  most  tlourishing  As- 
syrian period,  the  reign  of  Shaimaiieeer 
II.  Others  have  observed  thiU^  it  may  as 
well  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Jeroboam  11.  (Bailey),  which  would  be 
about  B.C.  790,  according  to  the  ordinary 
chronology,  or  about  b.c.  760-760,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  the  present  writer. 
^»«  Jonah  iii.  4. 

980  This  was  the  prophetic  dress.  (See 
2  Kings  i.  8,  and  Zech.  xiii.  4.) 

"ojonah  iii.  6. 

>•!  On  the  custom  ^f  putting  beasts  in 
mourning,  see  above,  ch.  viii.  note  >i^ 

••«  Jonah  iii.  7,  8. 

»•»  Ibid,  verse  6. 

»•<  Ibid,  veree  10. 

••»  IbW,  iv,  5. 

>**  Ibid,  verse  11.  On  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  see  vol.  i.  pp.  161, 168. 

awfTT jTr.  Hist.  Or."  vol.  iv,  p.  851. 

""  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  210. 

s*"  The  native  form  is  PKz2-to'ra,or  FaUU 
t»ir  [O^pert)^  whence  Beletar,  by  a  change 
of  the  initial  tenuis  into  the  mediae  and  a 
haraeuing  of  the  dental  sibilant. 

**^  Compare  the  stories  of  Gyges,  C^yrus. 
Amasis,  etc.  Oyges,  the  lierdsman  of 
Plato  C'  Rep.**  ii.  8),  and  theeuardsman  of 
Herodotus  (i.  8),  appears  in  the  narrative 
of  Nicoiaus  Damascenus,  who  probably 
follows  the  native  historian  Xanthus,  as  a 
member  of  the  noblest  house  in  the  king- 
dom next  to  that  of  the  monarch  (Nic. 
Dam.  Fr.  40).  Cyrus,  son  (according  to 
Herodotus,  i.  107)  of  an  ordinary  Persian 
noble,  declares  himself  to  have  oeen  the 
son  of  a  ''powerful  king.''  (See  the  au- 
thor's ''Herodotus,''  vol.  i.  p.  200,  note  *, 
2d  edit.)  There  are  good  groimds  for  be- 
Ueving  that  the  low  birth  of  Amasis  is 
likewtoe  a  fiction.  (Ibkl.  vol.  li  p.  >i22, 
note  ^) 

*A*  Bion's  date  is  uncertain,  but  it  prob- 
ably was  not  much  before  b.c.  200.    {&e^^ 
the  remarks  of  C.  MtUler  in  tLp  "  Fr.  HisL 
Gr."  vol.  iv.  p.  347.) 

SOS  This  fact  is  stated  on  a  mutilated 
tablet  belonging  to  Tislath-Pileser's  reign. 

so*  Merodach-Baladan  is  called  "  the  son 
of  Yakin"  in  the  Assyrian  liibcriptioDS. 
His  capital,  Bit-Yakin,  had  apparently 
been  built  by,  and  named  after,  ms  father. 
Compare  Bit-Omri  (i.e.,  Samaria),  Bit-Sar- 
gina,  etc.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Yaldn  may  be  intended  by  Jugceus,  if  that 
be  the  true  reading,  in  Ptolemy's  Canon. 

When  Herodach-Baladan  is  called  "  the 
son  of  Baladan  "  in  S  Kingsxx.  12,  and  Is. 
xzxix.  1.  the  reference  Is  probably  to  a 
grandfaUier  or  other  ancestor. 

^*  Ab  Nadina.  who  would  seem  to  be 
Nadius;  and  ZaUeiniy  who  may  pos^ly 
beChinzirus. 

s«*  Babylon,  Borsippa,  Nipiir,  Cutha, 
Erach,  Klst  and  X^lhujan.    Compart  tht 
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eonduct  of  Vul-lush  m.  (see  text;  p. 
419). 

ao«Se6tezt»p.  419. 

*07  Besides  tne  ^reat  Hiram,  the  friend 
of  Solomon,  there  is  a  Tyrlim  king  of  the 
name  meationed  by  Menander  as  con- 
temporary with  Cyrus  (1*^.  2) ;  and  another 
occurs  in  Herodotus  (vii.  98),  who  must 
have  been  contemporary  with  Darius  Hy- 
stasois. 

*«"  The  Arabs  of  the  tract  bordering  on 
Egypt  seem  to  have  been  regularly  gov- 
erned by  queens.  Three  such  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Inscriptions.  A.**  these  Arabs 
were  near  neighbors  of  the  Sabieaus,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  queen  of  Bheba  came 
from  their  countiy,  which  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  sinai.  (Bee  **  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature/' 
vol.  vii.  New  Series,  p.  14.) 

»••  2  Kings  XV.  29. 

*!•  Isaiah  iz.  1.  This  war  is  slightly  al- 
luded to  in  the  inscriptloas  of  Tiglath-PHe- 
ser;  but  no  details  are  given. 

•iiSeetext,  p.  4«). 

*ia  Isa.  vii.  1-6.    Oomp.  2  Kings  xvi.  5. 

»"  a  Kings  xvi.  7. 

•»♦  2  Khigs  xvi.  9.  There  is  an  imper- 
fect notice  of  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Rezin  in  a  mutilated  inscription  now  in 
ttie  British  Museum. 

»»»  2  ChPon.  V.  26.  That  Tiglath-Pileaer 
attacked  Pekah  twice  seems  to  follow 
from  the  complete  difference  between  the 
localities  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xv.  29,  and 
2  Chron.  v.  26.  In  Isaiah  ix.  1,  both  ex- 
peditions seem  to  be  glanced  at. 

■*•  That  the  Gozan  of  Scripture  was  this 
country  is  apparent  enough  from  Script- 
ure itself,  wiilch  Joins  it  with  (Halah 
Ciialcitis  of  Ptolemy),  Habor  (the  Kha- 
bour),  Haran  (Harran  or  Oarrhse),  Re- 
SEeph,  and  Eden  (Beth-Adini).  It  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Assvrian  inscriptions,  which 
connect  'Ouzan  with  Nisibis. 

»"  Megiddo  and  Dora  are  mentioned 
under  the  forms  of  Magidn  and  Ihtr^t 
among  the  Syrian  cities  tributary  to  Tig- 
lath-Mlw«er.  They  are  joined  to  a  place 
called  ManatswaK  which  now  for  the  first 
time  appears  in  the  lists,  and  which  prob- 
ablv  represents  the  land  of  Manas.sen. 

•i*  The  south-we8tem  limit  of  A><syria 
was  now  advanced  to  about  lat.  82"'*>'. 
Bur  and  Megiddo  seem  to  have  been  her 
frontier  town*. 

«i»  2  Kings  xvi  10.  Tlglath-Pileser  re- 
cords  his  reception  of  tribute  fJ-om  a  king 
of  Judah  whom  he  calls  Ytxhukhasd^  or 
Jehoahaz.  It  was  at  one  time  suggested 
that  the  monarch  Intended  might  be  Uz- 
siah  whose  name  would  become  Jehoahaz 
by  a  metathesis  of  the  two  elements;  but 
the  late  date  of  the  tribute-givin?.  which 
was  certainly  towards  the  close  of  Tlglath- 
Pileser's  reign,  renders  this  impossible. 
Tf^vkhazi  must  represent  Ahaz.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Jehoahaz  was  the 
monarch^  real  appellation,  and  that  the 
Jews  dropped  the  initial  element  because 
they  were  unwilling  to  profane  the  sacred 
name  of  Jehovah  by  connecting  it  with  so 


wicked  a  monarch;  butperbapsltismoro 
probable  that  the  name  was  changed  by 
Tiglath-Pileser,  when  Ahaz  became  his 
tributary,  lust  as  the  name  of  KlJakim 
was  turned  by  Necho  to  Jehoiakim  (2 
Kings  xxiii.  &I),  and  that  of  Mattaniah  to 
Zedekiah  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (ibid.  xxiv. 
IV).  His  impieties  may  have  prevented 
the  Jews  from  recognizing  the  change  of 
name  as  legitimate,  and  made  them  still 
call  him  simply  Abtaz. 

»«•  Compare  the  Matgenus  {yi&TYrjyog) 

of  Menander,  the  father  of  Pygmalion  and 
Dido  U'V.  1). 

"1  See  text,  p.  419. 

*-*  They  were  often  partially  destroyed, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  stone 
and  make  it  fit  into  a  given  place  in  Esar- 
haddon's  wall.  (See  Liayard,.  "Monu- 
ments," Ist  Series,"  p.  14.) 

sss  This  plan  is  exhibited  in  the  batie- 
ment  story  of  the  British  Museum. 

»««  See  text,  pp.  181-188. 

8>»  For  representations  of  Tiglath-Pile- 
ser's sculptures,  seeMr. Xjayardis  '"Monu- 
ments," 1st  Series,  Plates,  67  to  67;  and 
compare  Pis.  XXXV.,  XXXVI.,  LXXVII., 
and  LXXIX. 

*s«  2  Kings  xvii.  8.    "  Against  Urn  oame 

S>  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria;  and 
oshea  became  his  servant  and  gave  him 
presents."  or  ** rendered  him  tribute** 
(marginal  rendering). 

*3^  It  was  probably  now  that  Shahna- 
neser  made  his  general  attack  upon  Phoe- 
nicia.   (See  text,  p.  488.) 

sM  2  Kings  xviL  4.  '^  And  the  king  of 
Assyria  found  conspiracy  in  Hoshea;  for 
he  had  sent  messengers  to  So,  king  of 
E^gypt,  and  brought  no  present  to  the 
king  of  Assyria,  as  he  had  done  year  by 
year. 

»<»  Several  kings  of  the  18th  and  19th 
dynasties  seem  to  have  ruled  over  Syria, 
and  even  to  have  made  war  across  the 
Euphrates  in  Western  Mesopotamia. 
(St»e  Wilkinson  in  Uie  author's^*  Herod- 
otus," vol.  11.  j)p.  302-506  and  p.  311; 
and  compare  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  **I1Iu.'>- 
trations  of  Egyptian  History,"  published 
in  the  *' Transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Literature,"  vol.  vii.  New  Series.) 

"0  The  invasions  of  Shishak  (Sheshonk) 
and  Zcrah  (Osorkon)  show  that  the  Idea 
of  annexing  Syria  continued  even  during 
a  period  of  comparative  depreieion. 

"i  See  text,  p.  895. 

•»»If  we  were  obliged  to  foDowMane- 
tho*s  dates,  as  reported  to  us  through 
Eusebius  and  Af  ricanus,  we  should  have 
to  place  the  accession  of  the  first  Sabaco 
22  or  24  years  only  before  Tbtekah.  b.o. 
712  or  il4.  But  the  Apis  steUx  have 
shown  that  Manetho's  numbers  are  not 
to  be  trusted;  and  It  is  allowable  there- 
fore to  assien  to  the  two  Ethiopian  kings 
who  pi-ececled  Tirhakah  ordinary  reiens 
of  (say)  20  years  each,  which  would  bring 
the  Ethiopian  conquest  to  B.C.  780. 

••»  Manetho  stated  that  Bocchoris  the 
Saite  was  burnt  alive  by  Sabaco  I.    (Ea- 
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seb.  ••Chr.  Can."  L  p.  1(M.)  Herodotus 
gave  a  different  aocouut  (il.  137-140). 

***  According  to  Herodotus,  the  native 
king  wliom  Si£aco  superseded  (called  bj 
bim  Anvsis)  was  blind.  £>iodorus  calls 
l^octihons  r^  aufiart  rravre/M^  evKara^pS- 
P7/T0V,  but  does  not  specify  any  particular 
infiiiujty.    (I>iod.  Sic.  i.  66,  $  1.) 

3s«  That  the  So,  or  rather  Seveh  (KIO), 
of  2  Kings  xvii.  4,  represents  the  Kgyp- 
Uau  name  Shebek  is  the  general  opinion 
of  commentators.  It  is  nut  perhaps  quite 
certain,  but  it  is  highly  probable. 

3»i  It  has  not  been  generally  seen  that 
there  is  an  interval  of  time  between  verses 
4  and  5  of  2  Kings  xvii. ;  yet  this  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  an  attentive  reader. 

«"  a  Kings  xvii.  4. 

•»«  So  Josephus.  EiXc  /card  Kpdro^  rr)v 
^fjiapiav.     ("  Ant.  Jud."  ix.  18.) 

*••  'ErrijWe  ^ivlta/v  TroAEfiiJV  aircurav, 

(Menand.  Eph.  ap.  Joseph.  *'Ant.  Jud." 
Ix.  14.) 
»"  "tirktrrpt'^.     (Ibid.) 

341  Menander  speaks  of  the  Phoenicians 
as  ** helping  to  man  the  sixty  ships" 

{avfi'ir^ifpuadvrijv  aitT<t>  I'avg  e^ytoo- 

vra).     It  is  uncertain  how  many  rowers 

the  Phoenician  vessels  of  this  time  requir- 
ed. In  Sargon's  sculptures  they  are  repre- 
sented wit£  only  four  or  five  rowers  on 
each  side;  in  Sennacherib's  with  eight, 
nine,  or  eleven,  and  also  with  two  steers- 
men. Probably  the  latter  representation 
is  the  more  correct:  and  this  would  make 
the  average  number  of  rowers  to  be 
twentr.  In  that  case  each  crew  on  this 
occasion  would  have  been  two-thirds 
Phoenician  to  one-third  Assyrian. 

'**  It  has  been  usual  to  see  in  this  Tvrian 
war  of  Shalmaneser's  an  expedition 
against  Cyprus:  and  the  author  origi- 
nally understood  the  passage  in  this  sense 
(see  his  *' Herodotus,"  vol.  ii.  p.  284, 
note  *).  But  he  now  thinks  with  Mr. 
Kenrick  ("  Phosnida,"  p.  879,  note »), 
that,  even  if  the  present  text  of  Josephus 
is  correct,  no  Cyprian  expedition  is  in- 
tended. At  the  same  time  he  suspects 
that  the  words  which  cause  the  difficulty 
(*ETri  Tovrovg  Tre/nifxi^  6  tCw  ^Aaav- 
piuv  paai^i'c)  contain  a  wrong  reading. 
He  would  propose  to  change  roirrov^  into 

TOifTOP,  * 

*<*  Shalmaneser's  first  attack  on  Phoe- 
nicia may  be  assigned  to  his  first  year. 
The  revolt  of  the  island  Tyre,  and  his 
naval  attack  on  it,  cannot  fall  earlier, 
but  may  easily  have  fallen  later,  than  his 
second  year.  The  blockade  of  the  foun- 
tains might  possibly  be  established  in  the 
autumn  of  tnat  year  (b.c.  726),  in  which 
case  the  five  years  of  resistance  would 
terminate  in  the  auUunn  of  B.C.  781,  which 
Is  Sargon's  second  year. 

u*  This  is  the  probable  origin  of  the 
tltla  Pharaoh,  which  signifies  Ph'  Ea, 


"the  Sun."  Among  the  common  titles 
of  Oriental  sovereigns  are  "  the  light  of 
the  Universe,"  "the  brother  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,"  and  the  like. 

**"  Nabonidus  always  styles  himself 
"the  son  of  Nebo-belatzu-ikbi,  the  Rab- 
Mag." 

**•  See  Oppert,  "  Inscriptions  des  Sar- 
gonides,"  p.  81. 

>*'  M.  Oppert  now  prefers  the  form 
Sa9-ytihi7i.  ("Chronologie  Bibiique,"  p. 
20.)  Mr.  G.  Smith  regards  Sar-gina  as 
the  Accadian  and  Harufkina  as  the  As- 
syrian fonn.  ("  Zeitschrift  fOr  aegyp- 
tische  Sprache  "  for  1669,  p.  08.) 

ui  >' Jargon  (Sar-kin)  veut  dire,  rot  de 
fait,  et  indique  rusurpateur."  (Opp^xt, 
"  Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,"  p.  6.) 

***  The  religious  character  of  the  As- 
syrian royal  names  has  been  already  re- 
peatedly  noticed.  (See  text*  pp.  848,  8Sai, 
954,  etc. )  They  consist  almost  universally 
of  two  or  three  elements,  forming  a  short 
sentence,  and  including  the  name  or  des- 
ignation of  a  god.  (See  Appendix  A, 
"  On  the  Assyrian  Royal  I^ames.") 

"0  "Zeltschrift,"  1.  s.  c.  It  had  also 
been  borne  by  an  ancient  Chaldsean  mon- 
arch, of  whom  mention  is  made  in  two  or 
three  places,  but  whose  date  cannot  be 
fixed.  In  reference  to  this  early  king  the 
Assyrian  San^n  is  sometimes  called 
Samkina-arkur—''*  the  later  Sargon." 

s«i  This  is  the  usual  estimate.  M.  Op- 
pert  regards  the  annals  as  covering  nx- 
teen  years,  from  b.c.  721  to  B.C.  706,  in- 
cluBively. 

'*>  Sargon  seems  not  to  have  effected 
the  deportation  of  the  Samaritans  at  onoe. 
Apparently  he  acted  towards  them  as 
Sennacherib  intended  to  act  towards  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xviii.  81,  3j. 
"  Thus  saith  the  king  of  As^rla,  Make  an 
agreement  with'  me  by  a  present,  and 
come  out  to  me,  and  then  eat  ye  eveiy 
man  of  his  own  vine,  and  eveiy  one  of 
his  fig-tree,  and  drink  ye  every  one  the 
waters  of  his  cistern,  until  1  come  to  take 
you  away  to  a  land  like  your  own  land," 
etc.) 

sft8  iphe  Simyra  of  the  classical  geog- 
raphers, which  was  near  JOarathus. 
(Plin.  "H.  N."  V.  20;  Mela.  i.  12;  etc.) 
The  cl<7  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture; 
but  we  hear  in  Oenesis  (x,  16)  of  the 
"Zemarites,"  in  coniunction  with  the 
Hamathites  and  Arvadites. 

S64  The  Hebrew  literation  of  Aroer  is 

"UnTi  which  is  very  likely  to  be  repre- 
sented by  Gargar,  since  the  Hebrew  ain 
is  very  nearly  a  g.  On  the  position  of  the 
various  Aro^v,  see  Mr.  Grove's  article  in 
Smith's  "BibL  Dictionai7,"vol.  i.  p.  115. 

a«A  Manetho  placed  the  accession  of  the 
Ethiopian  dynasty  191  or  198  years  befc^re 
the  invasion  of  CJunbyses,  i.e.,  in  b.o.  716 
or  718. 

>»•  See  above,  note  ***.  Boochoris,  ac- 
cording to  Manetho,  reigned  either  six  or 
fortv-four  years  I 

>*•  Philistia  had  submitted  to  Vul-lush 
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TTT.  (see  text,  p.  419),  and  probably  to 
Ti^th-PUeser  11.  (p.  4aO).  The  extension 
of  Eg^yptlan  influence  over  the  country  is 
perhaps  ^lAnced  at  in  the  prophesy  of 
isaiah,— '*  In  that  day  shall  live  cities  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the  language  of 
Canaan."  The  ^*  five  cities  "  of  the  Phllis- 
tinee  were  Ashdod,  Qaza,  Ascalon,  Oath, 
and  Ekron.  (See  Josh.  xiii.  8;  and  1  Sam. 
vl.  17.) 

»•»  See  above,  note  >•». 

*»•  See  Oppert,  "  Inscriptions  des  Sar- 

Eonldes,  p.  as;  and  compare  Sir  H.  Raw- 
nson  in  the  "  AthensBum.'*  No.  1869,  p. 
2-17,  note  ^1*;  and  Dr.  Hicks  in  the  same 
journal.  No.  1878,  p.  634. 

**<>  Manetho  assigned  to  Neoo  six  rears 
only,  whereas  it  is  certain  that  be  reigned 
sixteen.  He  interposed  three  kmgB, 
whose  reigns  covered  a  snace  of  twenty- 
one  years,  between  Tirhaxah  and  Psam- 
metichus,  whereas  the  monuments  show 
that  PsammetichuB  followed  Tirhalcah 
Immediately.  Again,  he  gave  Tirhakah 
eighteen  years,  whereas  the  monuments 
give  him  twenty-six.  His  numbers  may 
nave  been  falsified;  but  certainly,  as  they 
come  to  1M,  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  them.  (See  M.  de  Rough's  '*  Notice 
sommaire  des  Monuments  egyptiens  du 
Mus6e  du  Louvre."    Parte,  1866.) 

s*i  The  title  borne  by  Shebek  is  read  as 
Tar-danu  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  and  ex- 

elained  as  honorific,  signifyin^r ''  the  high 
1  rank."  M.  Oppert  reads  it  as  SU-tan  ,and 

compares  the  Hebrew  ahilton  (jlDTtC^). 

**  power,"  and  the  Arabic  Sultan.  In 
either  case  the  title  is  a  subordinate  one, 
occurring  in  an  Assyrian  list  of  officers 
after  that  of  Tartan. 

••2  That  Shebek  the  Tar-dan  or  Sil-tan 
is  not  the  Pharaoh  who  gave  the  tribute 
is  evident  from  the  great  Chamber  In- 
scription of  Khorsabad,  where  the  two 
names  stand  contrasted  in  two  consecu- 
tive paragraphs.  (Oppert,  "Inscriptions 
des  ^u-gonidee,"  p.  28.) 

***  The  position  of  Raphia  te  well  marked 
in  Polybius,  who  places  it  between  Rhi- 
nocolura  and  Gaza  (v.  80,  $  8).  It  was  the 
scene  of  a  great  battle  between  Ptolemy 
Philopator  and  Antiochus  the  Qreatj  b.c. 
217.  Pliny  calls  it  Raphea.  ("  H.  N."  ▼. 
13.) 

»•♦  See  above,  note  ■•*. 

>•»  ''  Inscriptions  dee  Sargonides,"  p.  86. 

»••  The  Thamudites  are  a  well-known 
Arabian  tribe,  belon^ng  anciently  to  the 
central  portion  of  the  peninsula.  They 
occupiea  seats  to  the  south  of  Arabia 
Petraea  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy.  ("  Geo- 
grajph."  vt  7.) 

>"  Compare  Nehem.  il.  19,  and  iv.  7. 

s««  Tsamsi  appears  to  have  been  the  suc- 
cessor of  Khabfba  (see  text,  p.  4S9). 

***  These  presents  were  gold,  spices  (?). 
horses,  and  camels.  The  Eg3rptian  horaec 
were  much  priased,  and  were  carnfully 
pre$«erved  by  Sargon  in  the  royal  stabieH 
at  Nineveh 

s^(>  M.  Oppert  imderstands  tlie  poiisagt 


somewhat  differently.  Ho  translates, 
'*  Yoman  apprit  de  loin  lapprocho  do  mon 
expMition ;  ll  s'enf  uit  au  dad,  de  rEgyptc, 
du  c6ii  de  M^rod."  ("Inscriptions  des 
Sargonides,"  p.  27.) 

"»  The  name  Ashdod  (^^BW)  is  proba- 
bly derived  from  the  root  ^l!^,  "strong," 

which  appears  in  ^lt7  and  TlK^.  S^ie- 
deed  is  *'  strong  "  in  Arabic. 

*'3  It  is  perhaps  this  capture  of  Aahdod 
of  which  Isaiah  speaks— "In  the  year 
that  Tartan  come  unto  Ashdod  (when 
Sargon  the  king  of  Assyria  sent  him>,  and 
fought  against  Ashdod,  and  took  it;  at 
the  same  time  spake  the  Lord  by  Isaiah," 
etc.  (XX.  1,  2).  For  it  te  possible  that  Sar- 
gon may  claim  as  his  own  act  what  was 
really  effected  by  a  general.  But  perhaps 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  eapture  uy 
the  Tartan  or  general  was  the  eartier  one, 
when  Azuri's  revolt  was  put  down,  and 
Akhimit  was  made  king  in  his  place. 

•'•See  Mr.  G.  Smitti's  paper  in  the 
"Zeitschrift  fttr  aegypt.  bprache"  for 
1869,  p.  107. 

"*  "Inscriptions des  Sargonides,"  p.  28. 
It  is  this  statement,  Joined  with  the  fact 
that  the  expedition  took  place  in  Saigon's 
12th  year,  that  enables  us  definitely  vo  fix 
the  accession  of  Saigon  to  n.c.  TSi^-l,  which 
te  the  first  year  of  Merodach-Baladan 
(Uardooempalus)  in  the  Canon  of  Ptol- 


*f  *  Sargon  seems  by  skilful  movements 
to  have  interposed  his  army  between  Me- 
rodach-Baladan  and  Sutnik-Nakhunta, 
and  even  to  have  threatened  to  cut  off  Me- 
rodach-Baladan  from  the  sea.  Hence, 
probably,  his  hasty  evacuation  of  hte  cap- 
ital. (See  Mr.  G.  Smith's  paper  in  the 
"  Zeitschilft,"  p.  109.) 

*'•  See  above,  note  •••. 

"^  The  tribes  summoned  were  the  Cfam- 
biUtL,  the  Bukudu^  or  Pukudu  (perhaps 
the  Pekod  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  Jer.  1. 
21;  Ezek.  xxiii.  28),  the  Tamuna,  the 
RikhikhUy  and  the  Khindari,  who  all  ap- 
pear among  the  Arametens  plundered  by 
Sennacherib.  (See  text,  p.  447.)  TheGam- 
bulu  or  Gumbulu  were  known  to  the  Arab 
geographers  and  historians  as  Junlntld. 
They  place  the  Junlmld  in  the  Lemlun 
mareh  district. 

"^  I  have  hitherto  doubted  this  identifi- 
cation since  the  initial  S  of  an  Assyrian 
name  is  nowhere  else  replaced  by  a  mere 
breathing.  But  the  olscovery  tnat  Sar- 
gon took  the  tiUe  of  "  king  of  Babli "  in 
the  very  year  which  Ptolemy  makes  the 
1st  of  Aroeanus,  b.c.  709  ("Zeitschrift, ' 
p.  95),  convinces  me  that  I  have  been 
wrong. 

»7«  "  Inscriptions  desSargonides,"  p.  8). 

>««  This  expression,  and  the  subsequent 
statement  that  QsTpnis,  which  is  less  than 
65  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  part  of 
the  Phoenician  coast,  was,  "  seven  days' 
sail  from  the  shore,"  sufficiently  mark 
the  ignorance  of  the  Anyrians  where 
nautical  matters  arQ  ooncemed.   Sazvon 
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calls  Cyprus  **  a  coantry  of  Trhlch  none  of 
the  Idngs  d  Afnyria  or  Babylonia  bad 
ever  heurd  the  name."  C* Inscriptions," 
etc.,  p.  81.) 

>«i  The  tribute  of  Upir  Is  not  stated. 
That  of  the  Cyprians  consisted  of  gold, 
silver,  vases,  loss  of  ebony,  and  the  manu- 
factures of  th^  own  lazkd. 

883  This  efOgy  of  Sareon,  found  on  the 
site  of  IdaHimi,  is  now  m  the  Berlin  Mu- 
Foum.  In  the  Inscriptions,  "setting  up 
the  image  of  his  majesty"  Is  always  a 
sign  that  a  monarch  has  conquered  a 
country.  Such  images  are  sometimes 
represented  in  the  bas-reliefs.  (See  Botta, 
**  Monument  de  Ninive."  PI.  64.) 

***  There  was  peculiar  ingratitude  in 
the  conduct  of  Ambris.  Sorgon  had  se- 
lected him  from  among  the  neighboring 
kings  for  ttie  honor  of  a  matrimonial  al- 
liance; and  had  given  him  the  province 
of  Cilida  as  the  dowry  of  the  daughter 
whom  he  sent  to  Ambris  to  be  his  wfle. 

*0^  This  name  has  been  compared  with 
the  P^^irygian  Midas.  (Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
in  the  author's  "Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p. 
181,  2d  ed.)  The  name  of  another  chief 
engaged  in  this  war— Daiukka  the  Man- 
nian— has  been  compared  with  that  of 
the  supposed  Median  monarch  Defoces. 
Some  go  BO  far  as  to  identify  the  person- 
ages. 

■"  ''Inscriptions  des Sargonides,"  p.  84, 
Sargon  represents  this  as  a  pure  act  of 
favor  on  his  part:  but  we  cannot  be  mis- 
taken in  oonsideirtng  it  as  an  act  of  pru- 
dence. 

Urza^s  signet-cylinder  has  been  discov- 
ered and  brought  to  Europe.  It  bears 
a  four-winged  genius,  grasping  with  either 
hand  an  ostrich  by  the  neck.  (See  Culli- 
more,  "C^ylinders,"  PI.  6,  fig.  40.)  It  is 
now  in  the  Museum  ol  the  Ha^e. 

*9*  Inscriptions  des  Sargomdes,''  p.  25. 
Compare  p.  87. 

*^''  On  the  Nisaaan  horses  see  the  au- 
thor's "  Herodotus,"  vol.  iv.  p.  83,  note  •, 
2ded. 

»»*  Sutruk-Nakhtmta's  inscriptions  have 
been  found  on  the  great  mound  of  Susa. 
(Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  the  author's  "  He- 
rodotus," vol.  1.  p.  868,  note  *,  ad  ed.) 

a0*  Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,"  pp.  26, 
87. 

»»»  2  Kings  xviii.  11.  "  And  the  king  of 
As^rria  did  carry  away  Israel  unto  As- 
syria, and  put  them  in  Halah  and  in  Ha- 
bor  by  the  river  of  Qosan,  and  in  thf 
citieioftheMedei:' 

I'l  "Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,"  p.  87. 

***  See  terC  pp.  891. 899,  429,  and  4m. 

***  The  Arab  geographer  Yacut  speaks 
of  Khurstabadh  (Knorsabad)  as  a  village 
east  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  Mosul,  and 
adjoining  the  old  ruined  city  of  Sarghun. 
(See  "As.  Soc.  Joiim."  vol.  zii.  p.  419, 
note*.) 

**«  It  is  true  the  evidence  is  only  nega- 
tive, but  it  is  as  strong  as  negative  evi- 
dence can  be.  Sargon  neither  mentions 
hunting  in  any  of  his  inscriptions,  nor 
represents  hlmJBelf  as  engaged  in  it  in  his 


sculptures.  The  only  representation  of 
sport  which  his  bas-rellets  furnish  con- 
sists of  one  series  of  slabs,  whm  ptat- 
ridges,  hares,  and  gazelles  are  the  obiects 
of  pursuit.  The  king  is  present,  diiving 
in  his  chariot,  but  seems  to  take  no  pan 
in  the  sport.    (See  text,  p.  804. ) 

*"«  "Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,"  p.  81, 
note*. 

**^  This  must  have  been  his  principal 
residence,  as  the  Khoraaliad  palace  was 
not  finished  till  his  fifteenth  year. 

»7  "  Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,"  p.  85. 

*•«  Ibid. 

"•  "Zeitschrift  fttr  aegypt  Sprache" 
for  1809,  p.  no. 

*^^  At  any  rate  the  earliest  knovm  spec- 
imens belong  to  this  reign.  (See  text,  p. 
£84.) 

*"  King,  "Antique  Gtems."  p.  127. 

^o'See  the  representations  on  Plates 
LXXXIV,  and  LXJCXV. 

♦M  See  Pis.  CVII,  and  CXIV. 

«•>«  See  Pis.  XTJX.,  T^XXXU..  nYTTHT  . 
and  CXXXVUL 

4»»  See  PI.  LXVn. 

^<>*  This  document  is  known  as  "  tJie 
Taylor  CTylinder."  It  is  dated  in  the 
Eponymy  of  Bel-emur-ani,  who  appears 
in  the  Ass>yrian  Canon  as  the  Eponym  of 
Sennacherib's  fifteenth  year,  b.c.  691,  and 
again  of  his  twentieth  year,  b.c.  6H6.  An 
abstract  of  the  most  important  portion  of 
this  inscription  was  given  by  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson so  long  ago  as  186:2,  in  his  "  Outlines 
of  Assyrian  Histoiy,"  while  detniled  trans- 
lations have  been  since  published  by  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot  ("Joum.  As.  Soc."  vol.  xix. 
pp.  185-181).  and  M.  Oppert(."  Inscriptions 
des  Sargonides,"  pp.  41-68). 

<o^  There  is  a  second  document  called 
"the  Bellino  Cylinder,"  which  was  writ- 
ten in  Sennacherib's  fourth  year,  and 
contains  his  first  two  campaigns,  to|^etber 
with  an  account  of  his  early  buildmgs  at 
Nineveh.  In  general  it  agrees  closely 
with  the  Tavior  Cylinder;  but  it  adds 
.^oioe  few  fax:ts,  as  the  appointment  of 
Belipni.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  translated  it  in 
his  "  Assyrian  Texts,"  pp.  1-9. 

«o8  2  Kings  xviii.  I8-84;  Isa.  xxxvi.  and 
xxxvii. 

"»  Euseb.  "  (aron.  Can."  Pars  Ima,  c. 
iv.  V.  Eusebius  has  also  preserved  a  pas- 
sage of  Abydenus  in  which  Si>nnacherib 
is  mentioned  (ib.  c.  ix.  i  1);  but  it  con- 
tains little  of  any  value  that  in  not  also 
mentioned  by  Polyhistor. 

<>onerod.  il.  141. 

«it  The  As^rians  and  Babylonians 
counted  as  their  "first  year."  not  the 
actual  year  of  their  accession,  but  the 
vear  following.  Thus  if  S^ennacherib  as- 
cended the  throne  b.c.  706,  his  "first 
year  '*  would  be  B.C.  704. 

413  It  is  an  admitted  feature  of  Ptole- 
my's Canon  that  it  takes  no  notice  of 
kings  who  reigned  less  tlian  a  year. 

41*  The  follo^ring  is  Polyhistor's  state- 
ment as  reported  by  Eusebius:  "Post- 
?|uam  regno  defunctus  ept  SenecheribI 
rater,  et  post   Hi^see    in   Babylonios 
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domtaiaittoiieiii,  (|«i  quidBm  noMHim 
pleto  trigiwiBBo  liapam  die  a  Mamdaclio 
Baldane  interemptus  est.  Marudachus  ipse 
BaklanM  ^rumkleBa  inTasft  memiibus 
•ez;  <loiiec  eum  tustulit  vir  quidam  no- 
mine  Elibus,  qui  et  in  regnum  suocessit.'' 
C'Ctiron.  Can."  Para  Ima,  v.  %  1.) 

414  Bee  text,  p.  441. 

«&•  It  was  formerly  concluded  from  Sen- 
iiaeberfb>  cyUndera  that  his  first  Baby- 
lonian expedition  was  in  his  first  and  his 
Syrian  e3^>edltion  in  his  third  year.  But 
neither  the  BelUno  nor  the  Taylor  Cylin- 
der ie,  striotly  spealdn«r«  in  the  f  onn  of 
omia/f.  The  Babylonian  waa  his  first 
campaign,  the  Syrian  his  third.  But  two 
yean  seem  to  have  paased  before  he  en- 
gaged in  foraign  expeditions. 

K  is  oonllrmatory  of  this  riew,  which 
follows  from  the  chronologvof  the  As>> 
Syrian  Canon  compared  with  the  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,  to  find  that  the  Belllno  Cylin- 
der, written  in  Sennacherib^  fourth  year. 
gives,  not  four  campalgnis  but  two  oiily-- 
tiioee  of  B.C.  709  and  b.o.  TfH. 

41  •  This  king  was  probably  the  Sutmk- 
Nakhunta  who  had  warred  with  Sargon. 
Oeet8xt,p.443.)  _ 

«iT  *'  As.  Soc,  Joom."  Tol.  zix.  p.  137. 

«iB  See  text,  p^  489. 

4i»  In  EUbus  the  El  Is  perhi^^/*  god/' 
used  for  Bel,  the  particular  god.  or  poesi- 
fafy  Blibus  Is  a  mere  corruption  due  to  the 
double  translation  of  Polyhistor's  Greek 
Into  Armenian,  aad  of  the  Armenian  £u- 
sebius  mto  Latin. 

430  These  tribes  had  aU  assisted  Mero- 
dach-Baladan  against  Sargon.  (See 
above,  note  *^^.) 

M^Oompare  1  Chr.  y.  10,  18-23;  Ps. 
Ixxxill.  6.  The  Hagarenes  are  perhaps 
the  AsTiBl  of  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  1001),  Pli^y 
I"  hTh."  vi.  88),  and  others. 

4S9  ''As.  Soc.  Joum."  ToL  xlx.  pw  183. 

4S*  See  text,  p.  448. 

«s«  ''As.  Soc.  Joum.''  voL  xix.  pp.  ia»- 
148;  "  Inacrip.  des  Sargonides,*'  pp.  48,  48. 

«^*  Ap.  Joseph.  "  AAt.  Jud.*'  ix.  14 

«M  This  identity  Is  oiaintahied  by  Mr. 
Bosanquet.  ("Fall  of  Nineveh,"  p.  40; 
"  Mesfltah  the  Prinee,'*  p.  886.) 

431  iphis  name  appeara  as  that  of  a  PhU- 
isthie  kfaig  in  the  liMertptionsi  of  Tiglath- 
PileserU.    (See  text,  p.  480.) 

4as  M.  Oppert  la,  I  believe,  of  this  opin- 
loa  Mr.  B^x  Talbot  so  translates  C'Aoat- 
io  Soo.  Jonm."  voL  xix.  p.  144).  Sir  H. 
BawUnson  deoQles  the  identity  of  the  town 
mentioned  with  Samyarla,  which  is  ordi- 
narily represented  in  the  Inscriptions  by 
an  entire^  dtflPerent  set  of  characters. 

430  Jqppa  SAd  Bene-berak  are  connected 
with  SkroB  in  Josh.  xix.  4d-i0.  There 
was  a  Hazor  among  the  extreme  southern 
ottiea  of  Jodah  (ih.  xr.  98).  And  there 
wasa  Beth-Dami  in  tibe  low  oountxy  or 
ooast  tract  of  Judahj  which  is  probably 
the  modem  Brnt-Dtnan  between  Lydda 
and  Joppa.  These  seem  to  be  the  four 
cities  now  taken  by  Sennacherib. 

4M  Buseb.  "  Chron.  Can.**  Pars  Ima,  c. 


▲firlcait  ap.  gjnoelL  "Chrono 
graph,"  p.  184,  O. 

4»  We  shall  have  fuller  evidence  of  the 
continuation  of  this  practice  under  the 
Assyrian  kings  when  they  became  masr 
ters  of  Egypt.  (Se^  text,  pp.  ATZ  and  401.) 
It  is  slightly  indicated  by  Ihe  Dodecarcny 
of  Herodotus  (U.  147). 

«<*  The  first  great  battle  was  that  of 
Raphia.    (See  text,  p.  488.) 

«»  See  Josh.  xix.  44,  where  EUekeh 

(npil 7M)  is  mentioned  next  to  Ekron. 

It  was  a  city  of  the  Levltes  (Josh.  xix.  £3). 
*'^  Perhaps  not  real  "sona,"  but  ratiier 
"servants.*     Compare  the  double  use  of 
traif  in  Gnsek. 

<**Tanma  Is  no  doubt  Thimnatha 
(nrOOnj,  the  Qafiva  <rf  the  Alexandrian 

codex,  which  is  mentioned  In  Joshua  (xix. 
48)  immediately  before  Ekron.  This  is 
probably  not  the  Timnath  or  Tlmnatha 
of  Samson  *s  exploits. 

"•  "  As.  Soo.  Joum."  vol.  xix.  pp.  14a, 
147;  "Inscriptions  des  Sargouides,"  pp. 

<*^  The  first  intention  was  that  Hezekiah 
should  put  Padi  to  death.  The  Ekrouites, 
we  are  told,  "  sent  Padi  to  Hezekiah  to  be 
destroyed;  but  be  prayed  to  Ood,  and  he 
(Gkxl)  softened  theh*  hearts."  It  is  re- 
maf kable  that  the  determinative  for 
"  Qod "  is  here  used  alone,  without  the 
addition  of  any  name  of  a  god. 

4M  xf  it  was  in  Hezeldah's  sixth  year 
that  Samaria  was  taken  by  Sargon,  he 
should  now  have  reached  his  twenty- 
seventh  year.  The  Hebrew  and  Aamian 
numbers  are  here  Irreconcilable.  I  should 
propose  to  read  InSKIngsxviii.  18,  "  twen- 
ty-seventh "  for  "fourteenth." 

***  8  Kings  xviiL  18-18. 

**^  The  translation  of  Sir  H.  BawUnson, 
which  has  already  appeared  in  the  au- 
thor's "  Bampton  Xeotures  "  (np.  141, 148, 
Ist  edition)  is  here  followed.  It  agrees  in 
all  essential  points  with  the  translations 
of  Dr.  HIncks  (Layard,  "Nineveh  and 
Babylon,"  pp.  1437144),  M.  Oppert  ("In- 
scriptions des  Sargonidee,"pp.  4&,  46),  and 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  C^Joura.  ofAk  Soc*^  voL 
xix.  pp.  147-140). 

**^  u  Is  perhaps  this  desolation  of  the 
territory  to  which  Isaiah  alludes  in  his 
d4th  chapter:  "  Behold,  the  Lord  maketh 
the  earth  empty,  and  maketh  It  waste, 
and  tumeth  It  upside  down,  and  seattereth 
abroad  all  the  mhahitants  thereof.  .... 
The  land  shall  be  utterly  emptied  and  ut- 
terly spoiled,  for  the  Lord  nath  spoken 
this  word.  The  earth  moumeth  and 
fadeth  away,  the  world  languished  and 
fadeth  away;  the  haughty  people  of  the 
earth  do  languish.  The  eaixh  also  is  de- 
filed under  the  inhabitants  thereof;  be- 
cause thev  have  transgressed  the  laws, 
changed  the  ordinances,  broken  the  ever- 
lasting covenant.  Therefore  has  the 
curse  devoured  the  earth,  and  they  that 
dwell  therein  are  desolate;  therefore  the 
Inhabltanta  of  the  earth  are  burned,  and 
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few  men  left  The  new  wine  moumetii, 
the  vine  languiaheth,  all  the  meny-heart* 
eil  do  sigh.  The  mirth  (^  tabrets  oeaseth, 
the  noifie  of  them  that  rejoice  endeth,  the 
Jo:p^  of  the  harp  oeaseth.  They  shall  not 
dnnk  wine  with  a  song;  strong  drink 
shall  be  bitter  to  them  that  drink  it.  The 
city  of  confusion  is  broken  down;  every 
house  is  shut  up,  that  no  man  may  come 
in.  There  is  a  crying  for  wine  in  the 
streets ;  all  joy  is  darkened ;  and  the  mirth 
of  the  land  is  gone.  In  the  city  is  left 
desolation,  and  the  gate  is  smitten  with 
destruction."    (Is.  aodv.  1-19.) 

***  Demetrius  regarded  this  as  one  of 
the  great  capti^nes,  paralleling  it  with 
the  previous  captivitv  of  Samaria,  and 
with  the  final  captivitv  of  Jerusaiem  in 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  (Demeti*. 
ap.  Clem.  Alex. '"  Strom."  I.  p.  408.) 

♦♦>  Compare  Is.  xxix.  1-4,  which  seems 
to  be  a  prophecy  of  this  siege,  the  only 
one  (so  far  as  we  know)  that  Jenusalem 
imderwent  at  the  hacds  of  the  Assyrians. 
"Woe  to  Arid,  to  Ariel,  the  city  where 
David  dwelt!  Add  ye  year  to  year;  let 
tiiem  kill  sacrifices.  For  I  will  distress 
Ariel,  and  there  shall  be  heaviness  and 
sorrow;  and  it  sliall  be  unto  me  as  Ariel. 
And  I  will  camp  against  thee  round  abcntt^ 
and  will  lay  siege  against  thee  with  a 
mount,  and  1  wilTratse/orf^  against  thee. 
And  thou  shalt  be  brouf^ht  down,  and 
Shalt  speak  out  of  the  groimd,  and  thy 
speech  shall  be  low  out  of  the  dust,  and 
thy  voice  shall  be  as  of  one  that  hath  a 
familiar  spirit,  out  of  the  ground,  and  thy 
speech  shall  whisper  out  of  the  dust." 

*"  Is.  xxli.  9. 10. 

♦*»  lb.  verses  1,  2. 

♦♦•  lb.  veree  6. 

**''  lb.  verses  12, 18. 

<<>*  It  appears  that  Hesekiah  either  now 
or  on  the  second  occasion,  when  Jerusa- 
lem was  threatened  by  Sennacherib, 
*' stopped  all  the  fountains  which  were 
without  the  city,  and  the  brook  that  ran 
through  the  midst  of  the  land,"  because 
the  people  said,  "Why  should  the  As- 
syrian come  and  find  much  water? "  (2 
Chron.  xxil,  8,  4;  compare  Is.  xxii.  9, 11.) 
From  both  passages  I  should  infer  that 
the  blocking  of  the  fountains  took  place 
on  this,  the  first,  occasion.  On  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  the  changes  made  at  this 
time  in  the  water  supply,  see  Williams^s 
"  Hohr  City,"  vol.  U.  pp.  4TO-482. 

<«  2  Chron.  iii.  4-8. 

4»o  These  were  Mltlntl  king  of  Ashdod. 
Padi  king  of  Ekron,  and  Tsilli-Bel  king  of 
Ooza.  (^  Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,^'  p. 
48;  "As.  Soc.  Joum."  voL  xlx.  p.  148.) 

«»  "  As.  Soc.  Joum."  vol.  adat.  pp.  149. 
IBO:  "  Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,'^  p.  40. 

*»«  Ap.  Euseb.  "Ohron.  Can."  Paw  Ima. 
c.  V. "  Hoc  (i.e.,  Elibo)  tertium  jam  annum 
regnante,  Senecheribus  rex  Assyrlorum 
copias  adversum  Babylonic^  contrahebat. 
prcelioque  cum  lis  conserto,  superior  eva- 
debat;  captumque  Elibum  cum  famillari- 
buB  ejus  In  Aserrriam  transferrl  jubebat. 
Is  Igftur  Babylonionnn    potltus,  fllium  i 


fliiam  ABordanem  eis  ngem  imponebat; 
Ipse  autem  In  Aiumiam  reditum  maturar 
bat." 

«M  This  change  would  easily  take  place 
by  the  two  siffmas  (off)  being  mistaken  for 

*1>*  (t). 

40«  There  is  nothing  in  the  Assyrian  rec- 
ords to  fix,  or  even  to  8u^;eet  this  date. 
It  is  required  in  consequence  of  the  length 
of  Heseldah*8  reign.  As  Hesekiah  is  given 
only  2»  years  (8  Kings  zvili.  8;  3  Chron. 
xaax.  1).  if  Sennacherib's  first  invasion 
was  in  huitwenty-«eventhvear,  the  second 
must,  at  the  latest,  have  ndlen  two  years 
later,  since  that  would  be  Heaekiah's 
twenty -ninth  or  last  year.  The  arranffers 
of  the  dates  in  the  margin  <^  our  Bibles 
made  ^^ree  years  intervene  between  tlie 
first  and  second  expeditions. 

«M  This  is  implied  in  the  reproach  of 
Rabehakeh  (2  Kings  xvili  21,  Is.  xxxvi. 
6).  It  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  Is.  xxxi. 
1-8.  and  stated  poaitiyely  in  is.  zzz.  4. 

«i«  2  Kings  XOL.  8. 

*"  8  Chron.  xxxiL  9. 

4fts  s  Kings  xvlii.  17;  Ib.  xxxvL  2. 

4A9  It  has  been  supposed  from  this  fact 
that  he  was  a  renegade  Jew  (Frideaux, 
Hilman).  But  there  is  no  need  of  this 
supposition.  Hebrew  is  so  like  Assyrian 
that  an  As^rian  would  acoulre  it  with 
great  facdlitv.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  more 
surprising  that  an  Asc^rian  officer  should 
know  Hebrew  than  that  three  Jewish  offi- 
cers should  understand  Aramaic.  (2  Kings 

xviii.  260 

<•»  2  Kings  xiz.  & 

*•»  Ibid.  0-lS. 

*"  Ibid.  14-16. 

«"  2  Kings  xlx.  20-81  On  the  receipt  of 
the  message  sent  by  Rabehakeh,  Isaiah 
had  declared—"  Thus  saith  the  Vofd  God, 
*  Be  not  afraid  of  the  words  which  thou 
hast  heard,  with  which  the  servants  of 
the  king  of  Assyria  have  blasphemed  me. 
Behold,  I  will  send  a  blast  upon  him,  and 
he  d^ll  hear  a  rum(n*,  and  shall  return  lo 
his  own  land:  and  I  will  cause  him  to  fall 
by  the  sword  in  his  own  land.*"  ^Ibid. 
6,7.) 

***  Herod,  il.  141.  Aooording  to  some 
writers,  the  Sethos  ci  Herodotus  is  the 
Zet  of  Manetho,  the  last  king  of  the  twen- 
ty-third dynastv,  who  reii^ied  at  Tanis 
(Zoan),  while  Boochorlswas  reigning  at 
Sais,  and  the  Ethiopians  in  Upper  Egypt 
(Hincks  in  "  Athenssum,"  No.  1878,  p.  634; 
Stuart  Poole  hi  Smith's  "  BfbUcal  Dtetion- 
ary,''  vol.  iii.  p.  1866,  ad  voc.  Zoam.)  The 
fact  of  a  nuniber  of  princes  at  this  time 
dividing  Egsnpt  is  apparent  both  in  Script* 
ure  (Is.  xlx.  2),  and  in  the  Assyrian  In- 
scriptions. ("Inscriptions  des  Sargool- 
des    p.  44.) 

***  2  kings  zix.  9.  The  Apis  stelsediow 
that  Tirhakah  did  not  ascend  the  throne 
of  EJgypt  till  B.a.  090,  eight  yecurt  after 
this;  out  he  may  have  been  already— aa 
he  is  called  in  Scripture—"  king  of  £tfak>- 
pia." 

*••  Herod.  U.  141.    It  is  thought  that 
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the  main  outline  of  fhe  namitfve  In  Uita 
writer  is  oompatible  with  the  aoooimt  in 
the  Book  of  EjiigB,  and  may  be  used  to 
fill  up  its  chasms. 

407  u  j^j^  It  ^„Q  to  pass  that  niafU,  that 
the  angel  of  the  Lora  went  oulf'^^etc.  (:iS 
Klnffs  xix.  85.) 

*••  See  text,  pp.  489  and  449. 

***  I  cannot  accept  tlM  view  that  the 
Assyrian  army  was  destroyed  by  the 
Simoom,  owing  to  the  foretgn  forces  of 
Sennacherib  being  little  acquainted  with 
the  means  of  avoiding  this  unusual  ene- 
my. (Milman,  "History  of  the  Je^-s,** 
vol.  1.  p.  807.)  The  Simoom  would  not 
have  destroyed  one  army  and  left  the 
other  unhurt.  Nor  would  it  have  re- 
nmined  for  the  survivors  to  find  when 
they  awoke  in  Pie  morning  that  the  camp 
contained  185«000  dead  men.  The  narra- 
tive implies  a  secret,  sudden  taking  away 
of  life  during  sleep,  by  direct  Diione  in- 
terposition. 

«»»  Herod.  iL  141,  ad  fin. 

*'»  Ibid. 

<^«  See  the  "  PerasB,"  8oa-1055. 

*^*  Sennacherib,  however,  does  not 
speak  of  years,  but  of  campaigns.  C*In 
my  first  campaign,"  **In  my  second  cam- 
paign," and  the  Uke:)  M.  Oppert  trans- 
lates more  correctly  than  Mr.  Fox  Talbot. 

«T«  This  is  proved  by  the  name  of  the 
Bponym.  The  date  may  be  later,  for  the 
same  person,  or  a  person  of  the  same 
name,  was  Eponym  five  years  afterwards, 
in  Sennachenb's  twentmh  year. 

♦"  Tobit  i.  21. 

*T«  "  Ant  Jud."  X.  8.  »Ev  rdvrtp  rtft  xp^ 
awi/ifj  T^  TQv  ^AacFvpiuu  apx^/v  imd 
'iA.fj6uv  KaraXv&yvai, 

♦"  As  CUnton,  "  Fasti  HeUenici/*  vol.  I. 
pp.  879.  880. 

4*«  The  expression  in  S  Kings  xlx.  96, 
that  **  Sennacherib  departed,  and  went 
and  returned,  and  dioett  at  Nineveh,"  im- 
plies some  considerable  length  of  time, 
and  shows  the  unhistorical  character  of 
Tobit. 

*"  "  Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  10. 

«"«  In  B.C.  094,  Sennacherib's  18th  year, 
the  Prefect  of  Damascus  is  Eponym;  in 
B.C.  698  the  Prefect  of  Arpad:  and  in  b.o. 
091  the  Prefect  of  Carchemish.  None  of 
these  places  had  furnished  eponyms  pre- 
viously. 

401  fhis  emplacement  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  name  Nibur,  which  seems 
to  be  represented  by  the  Mt.  Nibarus 
( Ni/3apoc)  of  Strabo.  This  range  lay  east 
of  Nlphates,  stretching  as  far  as  Media 
{irapareivei  fUxP*'  rrjqMjjSloQ,  xl.  p.  766). 
It  seems  rightly  regarded  as  the  Ala 
Daghyjk  range  due  north  of  Lake  Van. 

*n  Da^n  is  mentioned  on  the  Tiglath- 
Plleser  cylinder  among  the  oountriM  of 
theNaTri.  ("Inscription,"  p.  46.)  A  bull- 
inscription  of  Sennacherib  shows  that  it 
lay  to  the  extreme  west  of  their  country, 
where  it  abutted  on  Cilicia  and  the  coun- 
try  of  the  Tibareni  (Tubal). 


^M  Dofon  is  not  new:  but  Uzxa,  its  cap- 
ital, ana  its  strongholds,  Anara  and  Vp- 
pa  are  tieuf  names.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  con- 
jectures that  Anara  is  "the  celebrated 
Aornus,  besieged  many  ages  afterwards 
by  Alexander  the  Great/'  (**As,  Soc. 
Jour."  vol.  xix.  p.  lti&.)  But  Aornus  was 
in  Bactria,  far  beyond  the  utmost  limit  to 
which  the  Assyrian  arms  ever  penetrated 
eastward. 

48*  Compare  the  removal  of  the  Scyths 
from  Media  to  Lydia  in  the  rel^  of 
Cyaxares,  which  is  said  to  Imve  pixKLuced 
the  Lydian  war  of  that  king  (Herod.  L  78, 
74),  and  1^  instances  collected  by  Mr. 
Grote  ("  History  of  Greece,"  voL  it  p.  417, 
note  ^  8d  edition). 

*"  See  text,  p.  438. 

486  The  Chaldseana,  whose  "  cry  was  In 
the  ships"  (Is.  xliiL  14),  no  doubt  pos- 
sessed a  mercantile  marine  which  nod 
long  been  accustomed  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  (See  text,  pp.  17 
and  66.)  But  they  probably  fell  veiy 
far  short  of  the  Phoenicians  ooth  as  re- 
spected their  vessels  and  their  nautical 
BkiU. 

4Bf  Sennacherib  calls  them  "  Syrian  ves- 
sels."   Most  probably  they  were  biremes. 

«88  See  text,  p.  451. 

48»  "  Inscripnons  des  Sargonldes,"  pp. 
47,  48:  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society," 
voL  xix.  pp.  154-156. 

*••  See  text,  p.  448. 

*^^  Kudur-Nakhunta  was  the  son  of  Su- 
truk-Naldiunta,  the  antagonist  of  Saivon 
(see  text,  p.  448).  Bricks  of  Kudur-Nak- 
hunta, brought  from  Susa,  are  in  the  As* 
fjrrian  Collection  of  the  British  Museum. 

4»«  "  Inscriptions  des  Sargonldes,"  p.  48. 

40*  Badaca  is  placed  by  Diodorus  on  the 
Euleeus,  between  Susa  and  Ecbatana  (xix. 
19).  It  seems  to  have  been  situated  at 
the  point  where  the  TTArifhtt^h  origbially 
bifurcated,  sendingdown  an  eastern  arm 
which  fell  Into  the  Kuran  at  Ahwaz.  (See 
lioftus,  "  Chaldsea  and  Susiana,*'  p.  481.) 

4>4  See  text,  p.  458. 

«*A  So  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  tmderstands  the 
passage  ("As.  Soc.  Joum."  voL  xix,  p. 
169).  It  is  thought,  however,  by  some  to 
mean  that  the  whole  reign  of  Kudur- 
Kakhunta  lasted  only  three  months. 

4»«  Compare  the  conduct  of  Ahaz  (8 
Kinss  xvi  8). 

*»^See  text,  p.  447.  The  principal  of 
these  tribes  were  the  Pukudu  (Pekod)  the 
Gfunbulu,  the  Khindaru,  the  Kuhua,  and 
theDamimu. 

4*8  "Inscriptions  des  Sargonldes,"  pp. 
49-51;  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society/' 
vol.  xix.  pp.  159-165. 

*'*  Refi^belus  ascends  the  throne  in  b.c. 

8,  and  Mesesimordachus  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  These  are  the  18th  and  14th 
years  of  Sennacherib.  The  omission  of 
Susub  from  the  Canon  may  be  accoimted 
for  by  the  probable  fact  that  neither  of 
his  two  rei^^  lasted  for  a  full  year.  That 
he  was  actual  king  is  proved  by  a  "  con- 
tract "  tablet  in  the  Brftish  Museum  dated 
in  his  reign. 
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•«•  PolyWst  ap.  Eufldb.  "Ohron.  Oan.*' 
P&rs  Ima,  c.  v.:— "I»  igltur  (i.e.,  Semi- 
cheribus)  Babylonionim  potltus,  filium 
suuxn  Asordanem  eis  regem  imponebat, 
ipse  autem  in  Asqrriam  reditum  matu- 
rabat.  Mox  qutim  ad  ejiis  aoree  rumor 
^tset  perlatus,  Grsecds  in  Ciliciam  coactis 
icopiis  bellum  transtnlissef  eos  protinua 
aggressus  est,  proelioque  inito,  multia 
•  suonim  amiasiR,  hostoe  nihilominus  pio- 
fligavit:  suamque  Inu^pnem,  ut  esaet 
yictorise  moumuentum,  eo  loco  erectam 
reliquit:  cui  Oholdaicis  litteris  ks  a  se 
gOBtas  tnaculpi  mandavit  ad  memoriam 
temporumsempitemam.  Tarsum  quoque 
urbem  ab  eo  structam  ait  ad  Babylouis 
exemplar,  eidemque  nomen  inditum  Thar- 
■in."  Abyden.  ap.  emid.  o.  ix.:— "Hla 
temporibus  qulntus  denique  et  vigedmus 
rex  fuit  Senacheribus,  qui  Babjlonem  dbi 
Bubdidit,  et  in  Cillcil  maris  litore  classem 
GrsBCorumprofligatumdisjecit.  Hlcetlam 
templum  Athenieosium  ( !)  struxit.  ^rea 
quoque  signa  facienda  curavit,  in  quibua 
BuaiadnoratraditurinflcripsiEBe.  Tarsum 
denique  ea  forma,  qua  Babylon  utitur, 
oondidit,  ita  ut  media  Tarso  Cydnus  amnis 
transiret,  jprorsus  ut  Babylonem  dividit 
Arazanes.^ 

Aoi  It  Js  not  certain  that  this  meanii 
more  than  the  emplacement  of  the  town 
on  both  sides  of  the  Cydnus,  so  that  the 
stream  ran  through  it.  (@ee  the  parallel 
passage  in  Abydenus.) 

»•«  See  below,  note  *>•. 

008  cilicia  remained  independent  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  Lydian  Em- 
pire (Herod,  i  2S).  It  had  its  own  kings, 
and  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  inde- 
pendence under  the  Persians  (ibid.  Tii.'96: 
aeadiyl.  "Pent"  888^880;  Xen.  "Anab.'' 
LM25). 

004  See  text,  p.  4tS. 

60ft  rpho  OreeiD  generally  ascribed  the 
foundation  of  Tamis  to  Sardanapalus, 
the  best  known  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs. 
(See  HeUan.  Fr.  158;  Apollodor.  Fr.  60: 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  968;  Arrian,  "Exp.  Alex.'* 
U.  5;  AthenaBUs, ''  Deipn,"  xii.  7;  Eustath^ 
ad  Dionys.  Per.  878.) 

fio«  If  the  Tarshish  of  Oen.  z.  4,  which  is 
joined  with  Kittim  {CyvmxaX  Rodanim 
(Rhodes),  and  Elishah  (JSoUs,  Ells)  is  al- 
lowed to  be  Tarsus  (Joseph.  "Ant.  Jud.'^ 
L  6),  the  original  foundation  of  the  city 
must  have  preceded  the  time  of  Senna- 
cherib. 

**»  In  the  epitome  of  Sennacherib^s  wars* 
Inscribed  upon  the  Koyunjik  bulls,  there 
is  a  statement  that  he  ''^tritmiphantlv  sub- 
dued the  men  of  CHhcia  inhabiting  the  in- 
accessible forests."  This  epitome  dates 
from  the  iirst  Suslan  expedraon— ab.  b.c. 
005.  If  therefore  the  war  to  which  it  al- 
ludes is  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by 
the  GreelOB,  the  date  in  the  text  must  be 
modifled. 

M«  See  text,  p.  469. 

M»  On  the  importance  of  Taxvos  in 
Greek  and  Soman  times,  see  Xen.  "Anab." 
i.  a,  S  28:  CsBS.  "Bell.  Alex."  66:  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  960;  Dionys.  Perieg.  1.  SOd;  SoUn. 


41,  etc.    Tenooe  is  still  a  city  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  80,000. 

4^0  Isaiah  x.  1J^14;  2  Kings  xix.  23-28. 
Sennacherib  calls  himself  m  his  inscrip- 
tions, "  the  great  kuig,  the  powei*ful  king, 
the  king  of  nations,  the  kiu;;  of  ARSvria, 
the  king  of  the  four  regions,  the  diligent 
ruler,  the  favorite  of  the  gi^eat  gods,  the 
observer  of  sworn  faith,  the  guardiau 
of  the  law,  the  embellisher  or  public 
buildings,  the  noble  hero,  the  strong  war-  ' 
rior,  the  first  of  Idngs,  the  punisber  of  un- 
believers, the  destroyer  of  wicked  men.'' 
("Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,''  p.  41; 
compare  "Ab.  Soc  Joum."  voL  idx,  p. 
186.) 

» 1 »  This  third  or  Hareem  Gourt  was  veiy 
partially  explored.  The  one  side  uncov- 
ersd  measured  nhiety-three  feet.  Mr. 
Lavard  in  his  restoration  C"  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,"  Plan  1,  opp.  p.  67)  makes  the 
width  of  the  court  eighty -four  feet,  but  It 
may  easily  have  been  ninety  feet  or  even 
more. 

413  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  this  pas- 
sage led  to  the  apartments  in  question,  as 
it  was  not  explored  to  the  end;  but  its 
apparent  object  was  to  conduct  to  the 
nortli-west  group  of  chambers. 

41*  Layara,  "r^iuev<^  and  Babylon,'*  p. 
108. 

614  This  hall  was  traced  to  a  distance  of 
100  feet.    Assuming  that  it  had  the  same 
sort  of  coiTf^pondence  and  r^a^ularity  as 
the  halls  at  iOiorsabad,  its  entu^  length   . 
must  have  been  180  feet. 

**  •  Mr.  Layard  counts  seventy-one  cham- 
bers; but  he  includes  in  this  estimate  the 
three  courts,  the  long  gallery,  four  pas- 
sages, and  four  rooms  which  were  im- 
agmed  rather  than  proved  to  exist. 

8i«  Two  greav  ravines  on  this  side  prob- 
ably mark  the  position  of  flights  of  steps, 
or  mdined  ways,  which  led  up  to  the  plat- 
form from  the  lower  level  of  the  city, 

»i7  On  the  rare  use  of  passages  by  the 
AasEvrians,  see  text,  p.  183. 

•i«  So  at  Khorsabad  (PI.  XLn.,  Fig.  S) 
and  at  Nimrud  (PL  CXLV.,  Fig.  1). 

'1*  Sennacherib  used  foreign  timber  in 
bis  palace  to  a  large  extent,  cutting  it 
in  Lebanon  cmd  Amanus.  Perhaps,  by 
choosing  the  tallest  trees,  he  was  able  to 
span  with  single  beams  the  wide  space  of 
forty-one  or  forty-two  feet.  (See  text, 
p.  196.) 

^^°  Backgrounds  occur  but  very  rarelv 
in  the  reliefs  of  Asshur-izir-pal  (Layard. 
"  Moniunents,"  1st  Serie&  Pis.  15, 16,  and 
88).  They  are  employed  more  largely 
by  Sargon  (Botta,  *'  Monument,"  Pis.  81 
to  35,  and  108  to  114);  but  even  then  they 
continue  the  exception.  With  Sennache- 
rib th^  become  the  rule,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  increase  greatly  in  elaboration. 

««i  For  a  representation  see  Layard, 
"  Monumenta,*^  Sd  Series,  Pis.  8  and  9; 
compare  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  pp. 
888-o40 

»»  Layard,  "  HoBuments,'*  dd  Series, 
Pis.  10  to  17. 

»««  See  PI.  LXXXVin. 
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•*«  "Arnvtiaa  Teste,"  p..  7;  "As.  8oc. 

Journ."  vol  xfx.  p.  186. 

«>*  *'  AasyriAii  Texts,"  1.  s.  c 

•••Ibid.  p.  a 

*9T  Tije  great  gate  of  Kinereh,  de- 
scribed in  the  flxvt  part  of  this  work 
(p.  165),  was  compoeea  of  bricks  marked 
with  Seimaoherib's  name  (Layard  '*  Nine- 
veh and  Babylon,"  p.  128).  Another  sim* 
jiar  gatewMT  in  the  eastern  wall  (ibid.) 
was  ppobably  his;  and  his  bricks  have 
also  oeen  found  alon^  the  curtain  of  tjbie 
east  side  of  the  city. 

•M  On  the  Belltno  Qyllnder  Sennacherib 
telbi  UB  that  he  employed  these  four 
races,  together  with  the  Quhu  (Goans). 
on  hJs  great  works.  0'  Assyrian  Texts,^* 
pp.  6,  i.)  From  a  bull-inscription  we 
team  that  the  nmnber  of  Aramsoans  car- 
ried oft  as  slaves  in  one  raid  was  )i06,000. 
(Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon," p.  141. 

«»  Layard,  '' Monuments,"  9d  Series, 
Pis.  10, 11, 18, 15,  and  10. 

aso  The  same  practice  prevailed  in  Per- 
sia (Herod.  vU.  SS);  and  there  must  be 
something  akin  to  it  wherever  forced  la* 
borisused. 

**^  See  text,  p.  88a 

B»  Layard,  ^'  Monuments,"  9d  Series, 
P1&  18  and  15. 

fiss  See  text,  p.  459. 

**«  Abydenus,  who  alone  menti(»s  this 
Nergilus,  omits  to  state  his  relationship 
to  Sennacherib.  He  makes  him  the  fa- 
ther of  Adrammelech  and  Esar-haddon 
(Axerdis),  which  is  certainly  incorrect. 
In  the  texts  I  have  followed  jprobabiiity. 

»8»xhe  Adrammelech  of  Scripture  (2 
Kings  xix.  87;  Is.  zxxvii.  88)  is  mentioned 
as  Adrameles  by  Abydenus  (Euseb. 
''  Chron.  Can."  Pars  Ima,  c.  ix.).  and  as 
Adramelus  by  Moaee  of  Chordne  ("  Hist. 
Armen."  i.  22).  This  latter  writer  calls 
him  also  Ai^gamosanus  (ibid.),  while  Poly- 
histor  gives  his  name  as  Ardumusanes 
(ap.  Euaeb.  ''Chron.  C^n."  Pars  Ima,  c. 
V.  <  1). 

**•  2  Kings,  1.  8.  c. 

•*T  See  Abydenim,  L  a  c.  "  Proximus 
huic  {i.e.,  Senacberibo)  regnavit  Neiigilus, 
quern  Adrameles  Alius  (?)  occidltb" 

«>«  See  2  Kings  xix.  7  and  37. 

A**  A  king  wa.s  not  entered  on  the  Baby- 
lonian list  until  the  Thoth  which  followed 
his  accession.  Thoth  fell  at  this  time  in 
February.  Hence  the  Babylonian  dates 
are  in  almost  every  case  one  year  later 
that  the  Assyrian. 

«««  See  Mr.  Q.  Smith's  article  in  the 
North  Britvth  Reinew  for  July.  1870,  pp. 
824,  825.  The  war  in  question  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Abydenus,  1.  s.  c.  "  Hunc  (t.e., 
Adrameiem)  frater  snus  Axerdis  inter- 
fecit,  patre  eodem  alia  tamen  matre  geni- 
tuB,  atque  Byzantium  (?)  usque  ejus  ex- 
ercitum  persecutus  est  quem  antea  mer- 
cede  conduxerat  auxiliarem." 

•*>  See  the  preceding  note. 

*4>  2  Kings  xix.  87.  Mos.  Chor.  1.  s.  c. 
**Eum  vero(f.  •  Senecharimum)  fllii  ejus 
AdrammeliLM  e«.  ifianasarus  ubi  intarfece- 
Tunt,  ad  nos  oonfugete." 


*«*  Mos.  Chor.  1. 8.  e. 

•««  '*  British  Museum  Series,"  Pis.  45  to 
47.  Both  copies  of  the'  C3'liiider  are  im- 
perfect; but  together  they  supply  a  very 
tolerable  text  M.  Oppert  has  translated 
the  second  in  his  "  XjouMriptions  des  Sar- 
gonides,"  pp.  58-60. 

B««See  Bir  H.  RawIinBon's  ^'lUustra- 
tions  of  Egyptian  History  and  Chronologr 
from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,"  p.  SSB. 

•«•  2  Chron.  xxxlii.  11 ;  Ears  iv.  2. 

A«7  Abyden.  ap.  Euseb.  1.  s.  c.  '^Mf^yp- 
turn  preterea  partesque  intertores  Syi'isa 
aoqmrebat  Axerdis." 

**^  There  is  a  second  cylinder  inscrip- 
tion belOEug^ing  to  the  reign  of  Esar-had- 
don,  which  would  be  of  gneat  importance 
if  it  were  oomptote.  It  is  published  in 
Mr.  Layard*8  ''Inscriptions  of  Asc^ria," 
pp.  64-58.  It  oontains  the  account  of 
£&ar-haddon's  wars  with  his  brothers, 
and  some  particulan  of  his  Arabian  and 
Syrian  expeditions  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned. (See  North  Briti$k  Jieview,  p. 
810.) 

***  As  the  records  of  Esar-haddon's 
reign  are  not  written  in  the  f  onu  of  an- 
nals, it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the 
order  of  his  campaigns.  The  order  given 
in  the  text  wiU  be  found  to  differ  some- 
what from  that  preferred  by  Mr.  Q. 
Smith  (N.  B.  Bemew,  pp.  885-^88),  the 
most  important  difference  being  that  Mr. 
Smith  places  the  Babylonian  expedition 
(see  text,  p.  409)  before  the  Syruuis. 

*»o  ♦»  Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,"  p.  54. 

^*>  The  name  Abdistartus  occuiv  among 
the  kings  of  Tyre  mentioned  by  Menander 
(Fr.  1).  Abdi-Milkut,  or  Abed-Melkarth. 
is  formed  on  the  same  model,  and  would 
mean  "■  Servant  of  Melkarth  "  (Hercules), 
just  as  Abdistartus  is "'  Servant  of  Ishtar  '* 
(Venus).  Compare  Abdiel,Abdallah,  Oba- 
diah,etc. 

***  It  was  probably  with  special  refer- 
ence to  this  campaign  and  conquest  that 
Abydenus  spoke  of  Esar-liaddon  as  hav- 
ing added  to  the  empire ''  the  more  in- 
land parts  oi.  SjTia."    (See  above,  note 

•"  M.  Oppert  understands  Egypt  nere 
C'  LtupcriptKuos  des  Sargonides, '^p.  54),  as 
also  does  Mr.  G.  Smith  {S,  Brit.  Review^ 
p.  829);  but  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  shown 
that  the  Eastern  Must  must  be  meant. 
C'  Illustrations,"  etc.,  p.  21.) 

AM  This  is  tiie  first  mention  of  Cim- 
merians in  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions. 
Herodotus  places  the  great  Cimmerian 
invasion  of  Asia  in  the  reien  of  Ardys 
the  Lydian,  which,  according  to  him, 
was  from  b.c.  686  to  B.o.  687.  The  name 
of  Tluspa  is  curiously  near  to  Teispes, 
who  must  have  been  kmg  of  Persia  about 
this  time. 

See  text,  p.  459. 

''Insoriptaons  des  Sargonides,"  pp. 
54,  55:  '^  Assyrian  Texts,"  pp.  11, 18. 

^^  The  scene  of  the  first  of  these  wan 
was  Northern  Syria;  the  second  was  in 
South-Eivtexii  Armenia— against  the  Man- 
naiorMlnni. 
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***l[r.  G.  Smith  reads  this  name  as 
Kabu-dra-ni^isti-esir  iN.  Brit.  RevievJ,  p. 
826). 

A"*  The  name  of  the  Chaldsean  prince 
deposed  is  read  as  Shamas-ipni;  his  suc- 
cessor was  Nebo-sallim,  the  son  of  Balasu 
(Belesys). 

"0S(Betext,p.472. 

•"See  text,  p.  460. 

•**  This  appeal  recalls  Laban^s  address 
to  Jacob  (Gen.  xzjd.  80),  when  Rachel 
had  *'  stolen  his  gods." 

^**  Is  this  a  trace  of  a  system  like  that 
which  the  Romans  adopted  in  the  case  of 
the  Parthlans  and  Armenians  during  the 
early  part  of  the  Empire?  (See  Tacit. 
'*Ann.^'  ii.  S.)  Was  Tabua  an  Arabian 
prtncees,  taken  as  a  hostage,  and  so  bred 
up  in  the  palace  of  the  Aasyrian  king? 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  she  was  a 
native  Assyrian. 

«M  "  Inscriptions  desSargonides,*' p.  66. 

•*A  Mr.  G.  Smith  reads  these  numbers 
somewhat  differently;  but  comes  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  present  writer, 
viz.,  that  Esar-haddon  '*  penetrated  into 
the  middle  of  Arabia  "  {N,  B,  Review,  p. 
832). 

566  The  combination  of  Bazu  and  Khazu 
closely  resembles  that  of  Huz  and  Buz 
(Gen.  zxii.  21).  That  Huz  and  Buz  both 
gave  names  to  countries  is  apparent  from 
Uie  Book  of  Job  (i.  1,  and  zxxi.  2);  and 
Doth  countries  seem  to  have  been  in  Ara- 
bia. (See  Jer.  zxv.  Si5,  and  cf.  Smithes 
"  Biblical  Dictionary,"  ad  voc.)  Bazu,  it 
may  be  noted,  is  the  nearest  possible  As- 
syrian representation  of,  the  Hebrew  VO. 

The  names  of  the  king,  Lail6,  and  of  the 
other  potentates  mentioned,  are  thor- 
oughly Arabic,  as  are  also  the  places, 
some  of  which  are  well  known.  The  en- 
tire list  is  as  follows:— /fTiY^K  (Keis),  king 
of  Khaltil;  AkbAru  (Acbar),  king  of  Du- 
piyat:  Khabizu,  king  of  Oodatoa  (Qades- 
siyeh);  Yehta,  quwn  of  Dihyan;  Man- 
mUci,  king  of  Maraban  (?);  Tahkharu. 
king  of  Oaftvan;  Ijeilu,  queen  of  Yakhilu; 
and  Khabaztru,  king  of  Sidah. 

*«T  "  Inscriptions,"  etc.,  1.  s.  c. 

••*  It  has  been  disputed  how  far  the  ex- 
pedition of  .-^ius  Gallus  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  1107-1110)  pene- 
trated. According  to  some,  it  reached 
Yemen;  according  to  others,  it  proceeded 
no  further  than  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
great  Nejd  chain.  (See  a  note  by  Dr.  W. 
Smith  in  his  edition  of  Gibbon's  *^  DecUne 
and  Fall,'  vol.  i.  pp.  138, 189.) 

*•»  Gibbon,  "  Decline  and  Fall,"  vol.  v. 
p.  864,  Smith's  e<lition. 

"^  Stuart  Poole  in  Smith's  "  Biblical 
Dictionary,"  vol.  i.  p.  92,  Much  of  Nejd 
is  no  doubt  a  good  grazing  coimtry,  and 
the  best  horses  in  the  world  are  bred  in 
it.  But  still  large  portions  of  it  are  des- 
ert, and  the  outskirts  of  Arabia  on  the 
north  and  east  are  still  more  arid  and 
desolate 

»»»  Arrian,  ''Exped.  Alex."  vll.  19,  sub 
fln. 


"^  See  above,  note  *",  and  compare  pp. 
447  and  480. 

"*  *' Inscriptions des  Sargonides,"  p.  56. 

»T*  On  the  Khuzeyl,  see  Loftus,  "Chal- 
dsa  and  Susiana/'  pp.  88-40;  on  the 
Affej,  see  the  same  work,  pp.  91-98.  and 
Layard,  *'I^iDeveh  and  Babylon,**  pp. 
561-555.  Gompoie  also  the  present  wcra, 
p.  26. 

"*  Cattle  of  some  kind  or  other  are 
certainly  mentioned.  Tlie  marrii  region 
is  the  special  resort  of  the  buffalo.  (Lay- 
ard, p.  5^.) 

"*  The  'bijan  or  -iHgcLn  of  Azerbijan 
may  possibly  represent  the  Bikan  of  the 
inscriptions.  Azerbijan  can  scarcely  be. 
as  commonly  supposed,  a  corruption  oc 
Atropat^nS. 

*77  E.g.,  Sitlrparna  or  Sitraphernes 
Epama  or  Ophemes,  Ramatiya  or  Ka- 
mates,  and  Zanasana  or  Zanasanes. 

»'•  "  Inscriptions  des  Saivonides,"  p.  67. 

AT»  See  the  passage  of  Aoydenus  above 
quoted,  note  **''.  Abydenus,  it  is  almost 
certain,  drew  from  Berosus. 

*oo  It  is  either  to  thlR  capture  or  to  a 
subseauent  one  under  Esar-haddon's  son 
that  the  prophet  Nahum  alludes  when 
threatening  Nineveh— "Art  thou  better 
than  populous  No,  that  was  situate 
among  tne  rivers,  that  had  the  ^^itere 
round  about  it;  whose  rampart  was  the 

flood  (D**)  and  her  wall  £ix>m  the  flood? 

Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were  her  strength, 
and  it  was  infinite.  Put  and  Lubim  were 
thy  helpers.  Yet  was  she  carried  awav, 
she  went  into  captivity;  her  young  chil- 
dren also  were  dashed  tn  pieces  at  the 
top  of  all  the  streets:  and  thev  cast  lots 
for  her  honorable  men;  and  all  her  great 
men  were  bound  in  chains."  (Ch.  iii. 
8-10.) 

*«i  On  the  question  of  Identity  see  Mr. 
Stuart  Poole's  article  in  Smith's  "  Bib- 
Ucal  Dictionary,"  voL  ii.  p.  576.  In  the 
Assyrian  inscription  Thebes  is  called 
'•Nla." 

w»  Herod,  fl.  162. 

»••  Manetho  ap.  Euseb.  *'  Chron.  CJan. '  * 
Pars  Ima,  c.  xx.  p.  10. 

•»<  See  Sir  H.  KawUnnon's  paper  in  the 
'*  Transactions  of  the  Roval  Society  of 
Literature,"  New  Series,  vol.  vil.  p.  186  et 
seq.  Oompare  G.  Smith  in  the  "Zeit- 
schrift  fUr  aegvptische  i^prache"  for 
1868,  p.  94,  and  the  N.  Brit.  lietiew  for 
July,  1870,  pp.  384,  385. 

*8»See  text,  p.  476;  Layard,  "Nineveh 
and  its  Remains."  vnL  i.  p.  84K. 

*"*  This  title,  which  does  not  appear  on 
the  cylinders,  is  found  on  the  back  of  the 
slabs  at  the  entrance  of  the  S.  W.  palace 
at  Nimrud.  where  the  sphinxes  occiu*;  on 
a  bronze  lion  due  up  at  Nebbi  Yunus; 
and  on  the  slabs  or  the  palaoe  which  Esar* 
haddon  built  at  Sherif  Khan. 

»«'  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11. 

•B»  It  is  this  ciroumstance  that  serves  to 
flx  the  captivity  of  Manasseh  to  the  reign 
of  Esar-haddon.  Otherwise  it  might  as 
well  have  fallen  Into  the  reign  d  his  ton. 
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•MftCairaiLzzzULia. 

••«Ibld.ver8eJ8. 

0*1  xt  has  been  suppo«ed  that  Manasaah 
may  haye  been  releaaed  bj  Esar-haddon^s 
fluooesBor,  as  Jehoiachin  was  by  Mebu- 
chadQQBar'&  (Ewald,  ''Gescbichte  cL 
Tolkee  Israel/'  vol  Ui.  p.  «78.)  And  this 
Is  certainly  povlble.  But  it  is  a  mere 
ooniBoture. 

»55see  text,  pp.  898,  899,  etc 

•**  Bee  text,  p.  448. 

••4  See  8  Kings  XTit  04. 

*"  See  text,  p.  489. 

M«  It  has  been  usually  supposed  that 
the  colonization  to  which  reference  is 
made  m  Esra  iv.  8,  9,  is  the  same  as  that 
whereof  an  account  is  given  in  2  Kings 
zrll.  24.  But  a  oompari»>n  of  the  places 
named  will  show  that  the  two  colonisa- 
tions are  quite  distinct.  Sargon  brought 
his  colonists  from  Hamath  in  Ccele-Syria, 
and  from  four  cities  in  Babylonia— Baby- 
lon itself,  Cutha,  Sippara.  and  Ava  or 
Ivah.  EsfU'^baddon  brought  his  mainly 
from  Susiana  and  the  coimtries  still  fur- 
ther to  the  east.    They  were  Susianlans, 

Elymeeans,  Persians  (tr0^3K)>  Dai 
(Kirn),  etc.  Those  of  Esar-haddon's 
colonists  who  were  furnished  by  Baby- 
lonia came  from  Babylon  and  Erech, 

or  Orchofi.    The  Dfnaltes  (tm)    were 

probably  from  Dayan^  a  countiy  often 
mentioned  in  the  Inscriptions,  which 
must  have  adjoined  on  Cilicia.  The  Tar- 
pelites  and  the  Apharsathchites  are  sUll 
unrerognized. 

A*^  When  wild  beasts  multiply  in  a 
country,  we  may  be  sure  that  its  human 
occupants  are  diminishing.  The  danger 
from  lions,  of  which  the  flrst  colonists 
complained  to  Sargon,  is  Indicative  of  the 
depopulation  produced  by  his  conquest. 
(See  2  Kings  xvU.  25,28.) 

»»»  ''  Inscriptions  des  Sargonldes/'  p. 
57;  "  Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  16.  Sir  H.  Raw- 
liiLson  reads  this  passage  differently.  He' 
understands  Esar-hadaon  to  say  that  he 
"  repaired  ten  of  the  high-places  or  strong- 
hol<£s  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.'*  * 

*•*  Layardt  *'  Nineveh  and  itsBemains," 
vol.  ii.  p.  80. 

•00  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  849. 

«•*  Layard,  '*  I^eveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
651. 

*o«  See  text,  p.  181. 

•>«*  Ur.  Fergusson  seems  to  be  of  opin- 
ion that  the  divisions  which  broke  up 
this  grand  room  into  four  itarts  would 
not  have  greatlv  interfered  with  the  g«i- 
eral  effect.  Hu3  account  of  the  apart- 
ment is  as  follows:— 

"Its  general  dimensions  are  166  feet 
in  lengta,  by  (^  feet  in  width;  and  it  con- 
sequently is  the  largest  hall  yet  found  in 
Anyria.  The  architecta,  however,  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  quite  equal  to 
roofing  so  lam  a  spaoe,  even  with  the 
number  of  pillan  with  which  they  seem 
usually  to  have  crowded  their  floors  (?); 
and  it  is  consequently  divided  down  the 


oenlre  fay  a  wall  sujpporting  dwarf  col- 
umns (y),  fcnrming  a  centre  gallery  (?),  to 
which  access  was  had  (?)  by  bridge  gal- 
leries at  both  ends,  a  mode  of  arrange- 
ment oapaUe  of  great  variety  and  pict- 
uresqueness  of  effect,  and  of  which  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  builders  availed 
themselves  to  the  fullest  extent.  *  *  C '  Hand- 
book of  Architecture,"  vol.  i.  pp.  176, 177.) 

•04  j\^  excavations  were  Yi&n  incom- 
plete. Mr.  Layard  speaks  in  one  i^aoe 
as  if  he  had  imcovered  the  southern  fa- 
cade of  the  buildhig  C' Nineveh  and 
Babylon,"  p.  656);  but  his  plan  (**  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains,"  vol.  1.  opp.  p.  84)  rath- 
er indicates  the  existence  6t  further 
rooms  in  this  direction. 

•••See  text,  p.  182.  Compare  "As. 
Soc.  Journal."  vol.  xv.  p.  847. 

•••  The  sculptures  had  been  removed 
by  the  chisel  in  some  cases.  (Layard, 
"Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii.  p. 
29.)  I  conceive  that  the  intention  was  to 
remove  the'n  in  all. 

••'  Layard,  vol.  L  pp.  347,  876:  voL  ii. 
pp.  25,26. 

•«•  ^id.  vol.  i.  p.  846;  vol.  U.  p.  96. 

•••  The  sphinxes  were  sometfanes 
double;  i.e.  two  were  placed  side  by  side. 
(Ibkl.  vol.  i.  p.  849.) 

•10  **  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  IL 
pp.  402, 468. 

•1^  "  Inscriptions  des  Saivonides,"  p. 
57;  *' Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  16.  Ck>mpare 
above,  note  •••. 

«»«  1  kWs  v.  6-18;  2  Chr.  U.  8-18. 

•1*  Esar-naddon  gives  a  list  of  twenty- 
two  kings,  who  supplied  him  with  ma- 
terials for  his  palace  at  Nineveh.  Among 
themareManas8eh,kinK0f  Judah;  Baal, 
king  of  Tyre;  Mitinti,-  Kiog  of  Ascalon; 
I^iduel,  king  of  Beth-Ammon;  iS^gisthus, 
king  of  Idalium;  Pythagoras,  khig  of 
Citium;  Ithodagon.  king  of  Paphos;  £u- 
ryalus,  king  of  Soli;  Damastes,  king  of 
Curium;  and  kings  of  Edom,  Ghua,  JEk- 
ron,  Byblus,  Aradus,  Ashdod,  Salamis. 
TamiBsus.  Ammochosta,  Limenium,  ana 
AphrodlHia.  (See  the  author's  '*  Herod- 
otus," vol.  1.  p.  897,  note*,  2d  edition; 
and  compare  Oppert,  **  Inscriptions  des 
SarKonides,"  p.  68.) 

•i«  Mr.  Layard  made  stealthily  a  single 
slight  excavation  in  the  Nebol  Yunus 
mound  ('*  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  698), 
which  produced  a  few  fragments  bearing 
the  name  of  Esar-haddon.  The  Turks 
afterwards  excavated  for  neariy  a  year, 
but  without  much  skill  or  judgment. 
They  uncovered  a  long  line  of  wall  be- 
longing to  a  palace  of  Sennacherib,  aiMl 
also  a  portion  of  the  palace  of  Ikiar-had- 
don.  On  the  outer  surface  of  the  former 
were  winged  bulls  in  high  reUef ,  sculpt* 
ured  apparently  after  the  wall  was  buut, 
each  buU  coverins^  some  ten  or  twelve 
distinct  blocks  of  stone.  The  tdab-in- 
scrtotion  published  in  the  British  Museum 
Ser£es,  Pis.  43  and  44,  was  obtained  from 
this  palace.  A  bronxe  lion  with  legend 
was  .obtained   from    the   Esar-haddon 
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ton,*'  1.  8.  C.X  and  ahorwai^  by  Sir  H. 
B&wliDson. 

«*•  See  text.  p.  478. 
v^  IT®*?  "  B^^a^  Muaettm  Series,**  PI.  a 

No,  n.,  1. 11. 

*" AP*  ?^« <^''«*»' Oan."Pare ima, 
O.T.  §2.  *'SiA)En(»hiaenlmSeaeooh<n7- 
mua  regnaTit,  utl  Polyhlstor  inmiit,  annfB 
optodedm;  poet  quern  ejusdem  ffllug,  an- 
ni8  octof  turn  annls  TlgLatl  et  unoSam- 
mu^hee.**  The  oeto  here  fe  probably  an 
error  of  Busebius  or  Polyhietor,  ir  nav- 
ing  been  mistaken  for  H, 

•"  See  text,  p.  478. 

"«  See  text,  p.  472. 

Ml  Urdwnan^  is  caDed  "  son  of  the  wife 
of  Tarqu."  It  is  conjectured  thatTirha- 
kah  had  married  the  widow  of  Satnco  II 

M«  Lepsius,  Konitfibuai  Taf .  xllx.  No! 
«J1.  A  stele,  however,  or  another  ^g 
whose  name  is  read  as  Nut^mun^mior 
RuUamun^mi,  is  in  such  dose  acrreemeot 
with  the  record  of  Assfaur-bani-pal  as  to 
raise  a  strong  suspicion  that  he,  rather 
than  Rud-Amnn,  is  the  monarch  with 
whom  Asshur^Muii-pal  contended.    (See 

ite^f^i^:^  ^"*  **y  ^-  Haigh  In  the 
"Zeitschrlft  fttr  aegrptische  Sprache," 
J^gMS-,  1889,  pp.  a,/)  ^        ""^ 

•"The  Egyptians  regarded  the  reign 
of  Psamme^hus  as  commencing  imme- 
<IJttely^"P<>'*  the  termination  of  the  reign 
9',Tu-hata^  (Sir  Q.  Wilkinson,  in  Se 
Author's  *' Herodotus,"  roL  It  p.  830,  Sd 


edition.)  The  Apis  stelSBgiv^for  the  year 
of  Psammetichus's  aooeeston  b.c.  684. 
Aflshur4>ani-parB  second  Egyptian  ex- 


pedH^  was  probably  in  s.c.1hJ6  or  868. 

■»*  Sargon  gave  one  of  his  daughtere 
in  mamage  to  the  king  of  CiUoK  con- 

*^P^S!7?^*9^^™-  (B€eabov«,note»*».) 
«*Thte  »  his  own  statement    It  is 
coxiflrmed  by  the  fact  that  the  geograph- 
*^/^S"^  *^  ^^-irely  ttew  to  t» 

still  living  In  B.C.  867.  Herodoti  plaeed 
ms  death  about  nine  or  ten  years  earlier, 
gge  ttiejmthor's  "Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p. 
i87,  Sd  edition.)  But  In  this  he  differed 
from  other  writera  (See  Dionys.  Hal. 
*;Ep.  ad  Cn.  Pomp»'  o.  8:  Eoseb. 
'Ghfon.  Can."  Pars  snda,  p.  825;  Hiero- 
pya-  p.  107.)  The  reigns  of  the  Lydlan 
kh^  in  Herodotus  are  Improbably  lomr. 

•*»  The  invasion  of  LydJa  by  the  Oim- 
merians,  whieh  Herodotus  asngns  to  the 
reign  of  Ardys,  is  thus  proved  to  have 
really  occurred  In  the  thne  of  his  prede- 
cessor. 

•"  See  text,  p.  466,  and  compare  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus,  i.  78. 

•"  See  text,  pp.  441, 447,  468,  471.  etc. 

••JUmman-aldaawassubsequenth-put 
to  death  by  command  of  Ditaki,  and 
with  the  oonsent  of  Temin-Unuuan. 

•*»  It  may  assist  the  reader  towanls  a 
clearer  comprehension  of  the  narrative 
in  the  text  to  exhibit  the  genealogical 
ti-ee  of  the  Suslanian  royaJ  family  at 
this  time,  so  far  as  it  Is  known  to  us. 


A  king,  perhaps 
Umman-minan  (supra,  p. 


I 


tJmman-aldas. 
I 


Uxkkl. 


Temin-Uxnman. 

I 


Kuduni.   Pani.      Umman-lbi.    Umman-appa.    Tammarit.      Undasl.    Paid,   etc 

Tammarlt  '  ' 


TJmman-aldas.         Parlto. 


•*3  Khldal  or  Kbaidala  (Oppert,  Fox 
Talbot)  Is  mentioned  also  in  the  annals 
of  Sennacherib.  It  was  the  place  to 
which  Kudw-Nakhunta  fled  from  Bada> 
ca.    (See  text,  p.  456.) 

«**  Inda-blbi  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Susianlan  royal  family,  and  to 
have  held  his  crown  as  a  sort  of  appan- 
age or  fief. 

•»<  Among  the  riven,  the  EuIsbus  (Hu- 
lai)  is  distinctly  mentioned  as  that  on 
which  Susa  was  situated. 

•»»  Among  these  are  particularised 
eighteen  images  of  gods  and  goddesses, 
thirty-two  statues  (^  former  Susianlan 
kings,  statues  of  Kudur-Nakhunta,  Tam- 
mariL  etc. 

<**  In  a  later  passage  of  the  aamals 
there  is  a  farther  mention  of  Umman- 
aldas.  who  oppeaiv  to  have  been  capt> 
ured  and  sent  aa  a  prisoner  to  Nhieveh. 

^'^  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tha 


''  lonians  and  C)arlana,**  who  gave  the 
victoiy  to  Psammettchus  ("Herod."  ii. 
ISii),  represent  the  aid  which  Gyges  sent 
from  Asia  Minor. 

•as  It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that 
this  enemv  was  the  Cimmerians  (Lenor- 
mant,  "  Manuel,"  tom.  11.  p.  iiT);  and 
that  the  invasion  which  Herodotus  places 
in  the  reign  of  Ardys  (1. 16)  fell  really  in 
that  of  his  father.    But  it  is  highly  im- 

Erobable  that  the  Invasion  took  place  (as 
L  Lenoimant  thiaks)  at  the  call  of  the 
Assyrians. 

«'*  A  lake  is  mentioned,  which  appar- 
ently was  the  Sea  of  Nedjif.  (See  text, 
P-  "•) 

•<o  The  only  additional  facts  mentioned 
are  the  reception  of  tribute  from  Hnsuva, 
a  city  on  the  Syrian  coast,  the  oaptura  ^ 
Umman-aldas,  and  the  submission  of  Be- 
lat-Durl,  king  of  the  Armenians  <Urarda). 

•«i  See  the  preceding  Qota. 
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love  of  sport  appears  f urtlMr  by  the  fig- 
ures of  His  favorite  ttouadg^  inidch  he 
had  made  In  olay,  parted,  aadteaertbed 
with  their  respective  nameii  <!Bse  text, 
pp.  151  and  »2.) 

Ma  gee  text*  p.  897. 

e44  It  is  Asdhur-baai^pal  who  Is  repre- 
sititiid,  see  text,  p.  SDS. 

MTBeetozt,p.«8. 

««•  Layard,  **  Wamr^  «Md  Babylon.*'  p. 
fm\  Ainsworth, ''  Travete  in  the  T^«ek  of 
ijbfi  Ten  Thotnand,*"  p.  77. 

•^  The  greater  patt  of  (tie  tablets,  and 
more  esp^sfally  those  of  a  iHem^^ehar- 
aoter,  are  evidently  ooples  of  more  af»> 
efent  docnmeats,  siaoe  a  blank  to  con- 
stantly left  where  the  orteiaal  was  de* 
fectlve,  and  a  gloBS  entered,  **  wanting." 
There  are  a  large  number  of  religious 
documents,  prayers,  htvooatloos,  ebe.,  to« 
gether  with  not  a  feir  lurMUcal  treatises 
(the  lines,  e.g.,  to  be  levied  for  certain  so- 
cial offenee8>;  and  flnallv,  there  are  the 
entire  contents  of  a  Refcisiry  olBce— deeds 
of  sale  and  barter  i«ferrinff  to  land, 
houses,  hnd  every  speeies  of  property, 
contracts,  bonds  for  loaas,  benefactions, 
and  various  other  kinds  of  legal  instru- 
ments. A  setedtlon  from  the  tablets  has 
been  published,  and  a  further  seleotlon  to 
now  being  prepared  for  pubUcation  by 
SirH.  Rawimsoa. 

•«>  Laysxd,  ^^IVlnevehaiid  Babylon,"  p. 

8i5 

'•«»IbId,p.W7. 

•>«Afl  espedaily  the  ehroBologhMA 
scheme  drawn  from  seven  different  tab- 
lets, which  has  been  called  **  the  Assyrian 
Canon." 

•»»  See  PL  ILL,  Fig.  2. 

•»•  So  far  as  appeared,  only  one  door- 
way led  from  the  rest  of  the  pakioe  to 
tiiese  western  rooms. 

««s  Here  was  the  representation  of  the 
royal  garden,  with -vines,  lilies,  and  flow- 
ers of  different  kinds  (see  Fl.  XLVm., 
Fig.  3,  and  Pi.  LXDC,  Fig.  \\  among 
which  muslcfans  and  tame  Uom  were 
walking. 

••♦8eePl.L3m.,Flg.  1. 

•••  See  PL  CXV, 

•••  See  Pis.  LXVra.  and  LXEL 

"^  See  PL  UajSL 

«••  See  PI.  Ln. 

•»•  See  Pi.  L.  The  temple  (No.  V.,  PI. 
XlxtX..  Fig.  4)  Also  belongs  to  this  mon- 
arch.   

••0  See  Pto.  CXXIX.  and  C3CXXII. 

••»  liavard,  "Nineveh  and  Bftbyfon,*' 
pp.  44^-459. 

M«  "  Bionuments,"  Second  Series,  Fls. 
46  to  49. 

•«  * Nteeveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  400. 

•^Or  Aochiale.  (See  Aman.  *'lhcp. 
Alex."  n.  6;  ApoUod.  FT.  60;  H^Ianic. 
Fr.  188;  SchoL  ad  Aristoph,  *»Av."  lOW, 
etc.) 

•••See  text,  p.  480. 

•••  See,  besides  the  authors  quoted 
ab<5re,  notsft  ^*<,  Strab.  '^Iv.  p.  968,  and 
Athen.    **  Deipn."  xii.  7,  p.  MO,  B. 


Mv  OeiMhas  «ald  tka  th«  iuwuipUon 
wis<ihttplir,  **6ai«dHnapalw,  aoa  of  Aiia> 
cyndaraxes,  built  Tarsus  and  Andhlala 
In  mm  4ayi-<9iet  wm  he  is  dead  '*  (ap. 
Athen.  L  s.  c).  Aristobulus  gave  the  i&- 
aertptloB  in  tte  'form  quoted  above 
(Btrsb.  L  s.  c:  Adien.  L  a.  «>.  Later 
writers  enlarged  upon  the  theme  of  this 
last  version,  and  lumed  It  Into  six  or 
seven  hetammter  lises  (Strah.  L  s.  c; 
Diod.  Sic.  IL  S8;  SchoL  ad  Aristoph. 
''Av.''l(BlX  AmyntasaaU  that  the  tomb 
ti  fardanapahiB  was  at  Niaeveh,  and 
gave  a  completely  different  inscription 
(Athen.  L  a.  c).  I  regard  all  these  tales 
as  nearly  worthless. 

«•»  See  PL  CXUV.,  Fig.  ». 

AM  I  inclhie  to  believe  that  tbo  so-MOled 
tomb  of  Scu-daaapaliis  was  to  reality  the 
stele  set  up  by  Sennaoherib  (sa  retailed  bv 
Polyhistor,  see  albspw  note  *••)  on  ms 
eooiiaeat  of  dlida  and  usttleaaent  of 
Tarsus.  I  eamot  agree  with  those  who 
see  in  the  archlteotnral  emblem  on  the 
eolas  of  TsrsoB  a  reprsseatatiDa  of  tha 
monument  in  queetion.  (See  M.  Raool 
Aoehette^  Momoir  in  the  ^*Mteiohw  da 
riBStttnt,"  torn,  xvil.)  That  emblem  ap- 
peai«  to  me  to  be  the  tenmle  of  a  god. 

•r*Aa  DiodoniB  Stoilus  (ii.  »-«>: 
Oephahon  (ap.  Buseb.  **Chron.  Oaa.** 
Pars  iBia,  e.  anr.);  Justin,  i  3:  Moa.  Ohor. 
"Hist.  ArmeD.'^L  90;  Nio.  Damaaa  Fr. 
8;  Glearoh.  SoL  Fr.  6;  Duris  Sam.  Fr.  14; 
eCo. 

•'i  fit  one  pohit  only  ^Kms  the  ohaiaotor 
of  Asshur-bani-paL  as  reirealed  to  ua  by 
his  monuments,  show  the  least  reaem- 
hlanoa  to  that  of  the  Sardananalua  of 
C^tesjas.  Asshur-bani-pal  desirea  and  se- 
cured to  himself  a  nraltltvde  of  wives. 
On  almost  every  occasion  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  revolt,  ne  required  the  conquered 
vassal  to  send  to  Nineveh,  together  with 
his  ttibute,  one  or  more  of  his  daughters. 
These  prinoesBBS  beeame  tomates  of  hto 
hareem.  (See  Mr.  Q.  Smith's  article  hi 
the  Sf^BriM^BmriwfSuXy,  1870,  p.  844.) 

•7>  On  the  wealth  and  power  of  Gyges, 
le  Herod.   L   14;   and  compare  Axlst. 
"Rhet."  M.  17;  Plutarch,  U.  p.T5o,  C. 

•T'The  short  r»vdlt  of  8allMlii«:ina 
(see  texts  p.  4B1),  wfaksh  was  begun  and 
ended  within  a  jrear,  to  an  unimportant 
eixoepCion  to  the  gianeval  rale  of  vanquil 


•'«  A8drar4Muii-pa]  nslssd  a  temple  to 
Ishtar  at  Koyvniik  (Sir  H.  RawUnsan,  in 
the  attChor*a  '' Herodotua,''  voL  I  p.  497) 
and  repaired  a  shrine  of  the  same  god- 
dess at  Arbela  (tt>id.  p.  &»). 

•»•  Hellanlc.  Fr.  VA, 

•T«  Suldas  ad  voc.     ZopiJaiwraAof. 

•^  Herod.  IL  160. 

f  •  Aristoph.  •* Ar."L  M8,  ad.  Botha 

•7*  Ecek.  xxxi.  8-8. 

•••  Nahum  h.  IS. 

•«  See  text,  pp.  448,468,  471,  aild4n. 

•*•  The  great  Aashur-lriF-pal  (B.o.  8Bi- 
8S0)  was  apparently  the  mo^  drnel  of  an 
the  A«iyi1an  kingi»   ^M  iOBOf^t  aot* 
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^.>  AMhiip4)Mi&>pal'doeft  Mt  exMUy 
lerive  bit  puMttoest  iNii  be  Aoti  tn  In 
fluinka 

•uUjaKL  ••Kinflveh  and  Bal^lon*** 
FP.  407  and  468. 

**«Layaitl,  "  MosnimMitB,"  8d>  BwiM, 
PL  49;  oompare  '*  Ninareh  and  Babykor 
p.4fi8. 

•«•  "  MonumeDti,"  Fl.  47. 

eseuj,],^^!^    ^^   Balqrkia,'*  p.  466; 

*'MonuineatB,"PL4& 

•»'  Nahumk.  1. 

*''  T<fff»<HnFWPti  "  Manual." 
114. 

•••  Aflrikiir4iaiiirpal  disttnctlj  sUttM  that 
when  be  conquered  Bal^lon,  and  put 
BaOl-MuKlna  to  death  (see  test,  p.  481).  be 
aaoeaded  tbe  Babykmian  tbrooe  himself. 
Numerous  tablets  eadet,  dated  by  his  re^* 
sal  yeen  tU  Babylon,  Tbe  eponyms  aa- 
fltgnable  to  bis  reign  are,  at  the  lowest 
oompotatfon,  twenty^dx  or  twenfarscwm. 
Add  to  this  that  the  kli^  of  Babylon, 
who  followed  fiammugfaes  (Sattl-Mughia), 
ia  dlstiactiy  stated  by  foiybislor  to  have 
been  Mm  crother  (ap.  Euseb.  ''Cbron. 
Can."  L  6,  S  <>.  ud  to  have  leigned  at 
Bain^an  81  yesra:  and  the  conohMion 
seems  inerltable  that  AsBhur<baiii«pal  is 
Ctameladanus,  however  different  the 
names,  and  that  his  entire  reign  was  one 
of  48yeai7i,  from  ii.a  (MB  toB.c.  <M6. 

•••"B^rZ  vofmn}^  6^  orpamtF&fitvoc  6 

^pa6fyr/jg  avrdq  re  duipdapij,  koL  6  arpa- 

rdc  atnvv  <^  troAAdc.      (Herod.  L  108.) 

••»  Herod  !.  108. 

••«  See  teat,  p.  87. 

••>  Ckimpcu^  the  stories  a»  to  the  first 
Invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Gauls.  (Niebnhr's 
••Kotnan  History,''  vol.  U.  p.  510,  E.  T.) 

••*  HfpTOcrat.  De  oere,  aqua^  et  tocUy 
C.  vl.  p.  oo8. 

•*»  Herod.  Ir.  75.    Ov  yap  6^  Xowrai 

hSari  nrap6firap  r^  aufttu 

•••  Ibid.  eh.  78.  ^  ^^ 

••'It  seems  to  bate  been  only  the 
women  who  made  use  of  this  latter  mb- 
stitute.    (Ibid.  oh.  78.) 

**^'Afia^6;itmOTi^phiiKOi.  (See Herod. 
<▼.  46;  Hes.  Fn.  1»  and  dtt,  ed  OOttUng; 
orat  Dt  aere,  aqmt,  etc,  I  44; 
rl.  "P.  V.'"J»4"786;eto.) 

•*•  Herodotus  deeoribes  these  tents  <L 
78)  as  composed  of  woollen  felts  arranged 
around  three  bent  sticks  inclined  towards 
one  another.  .£scbylae  eaUs  them  ir^- 
rdf  oriya^,  pertiaps  regarding  the  cover- 
ing as  composed  of  mats  rather  than  felts. 
fSee  the  author's  "Herodotus,"  voL  HL  p. 
54,  note  «,8d  edition.) 

^•*  T7jaKTOip6yoi  iirntffio^yol  (Horn.  n. 

zliL 6, ?;  EaiL fr. lit;  Herod. iv.S:  GaUi- 
maoh!  "Hymn,  ad  Dian."  L  )Ktt;  Nio.  Da- 
masc.  FrTl28:  etc.). 

*•>  Herod,  tv.  61.    So  too  the  modem 
^witt^i;^    (gee  De  HciU's  ''Travels  in 
the  Stepptti.'*  p.  a4A.  S.  T.) 
.    7«*  Hsrod.  iv.  M,  C{^      .      . 


^•^  HMi)d.  tr*  46r   Oonnsn  JBMfajL 

"  P.  V."  I  786.  ' 

^•«Heiod.iv.7a 
^•*  Ibid.  dH.  17-9k 
T««  Ibid  ch.  8L 
^•7  Ibid.  ch.  60. 
?••  Ibid.  ch.  68. 
^•»  Herod,  iv.  68, 6(1. 

710  The  Scythians  Reaper  of  Berodotus 
and  Hippocrates  extended  from  the  Dan- 
ube and  uaOarpathlans  on  the  one  side, 
to  tike  Taaals  or  Don  upon  the  other. 
The  SauromatsB,  a  race  at  least  balf- 
Bcythle  (Herod.  Iv.  UO-llV),  then  succeed- 
ed, and  held  tbe  oountiy  from  the  Tanais 
to  the  Wolga.  Beyond  this  were  the  Mas' 
sagetsi.  Soythian  in  drees  and  cusloms 
(ib.  L  ia6),  reaching  down  to  the  Jaxartes 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Casplaa.  In  the 
same  neighboriiood  were  the  Asiatic 
Soyths  or  oaoKL  who  seem  to  have  bor- 
dered upon  the  Bactrians. 

711  The  opinion  of  Herodotus  that  they 
entered  Ana  m  purmut  of  the  Cimme- 
rian* is  ^biVtish,  and  may  safely  be  set 
aside.  (See  the  author's  "Herodotus," 
voL  L  p.  8(n,  8d  edition;  compare  Mr. 
Gfote's  "Hlstoiy  of  Greece,"  vol.  ii.  p. 
481,  fld  edition.)  The  two  movements 
may,  however,  have  been  in  some  degree 
oonneoted,  both  resulting  from  some 
great  disturbance  among  the  races  peo- 
pling the  Steppe  region. 

7'*  On  the  employmenjb  of  slayes  by  the 
Scythians,  see  Herod,  iv.  1-4. 

Ti*  Gibbon,  "  Decline  and  SUV"  toL  It. 
m.  88»-Mft,  Smith's  edition. 

'"  Ibid.  VOL  V.  pp.  17t)-17S. 

TIB  Herod,  i.  106;  iv.l,  etc 

»»•  Ibid.  iL  157. 

»»» Ibid.  i.  106. 

Ti«Tlie  tale  connecting  the  Enareea 
with  the  Syrian  Venus  and  the  sack  of 
Ascalon  (ibid.)  seems  to  glance  at  this 
souroe  of  weaknesa 

Y>*Herod.L106;iv.4. 

"•  IWd.  L  78. 

Tti  xbe  Sacassani  or  Saceslnffi  were  first 
mentioned  by  the  historians  of  Alexander 
(Arrian,  "lExp.  Al."  iiL  8}.  Their  coun- 
try, 8acas6n6,  is  regarded  as  a  part  of 
Armenia  by  Strabo  (xL  p.  787},  Eustathius 
(ad  Dionya.  Per.  1.  760),  and  others.  It 
lay  towards  the  north-east,  near  Albania 
and  Iberia.    (Plin.  "  H.  N."  vi.  10;  Arrian, 

Ls.a)_ 

tn  Ibe  earliest  mention  of  Scythopolis 
Is  probably  that  in  the  LXX.  version  of 
Judges  (L  87),  where  it  is  identified  with 
BetiMiean  or  Beth-sbaa.  The  first  pro- 
fane writer  who  mentions  it  Is  Polyblus  (v. 
70,  S  4).  No  writer  states  how  it  obtatoed 
the  name,  untH  we  come  down  to  Synoel- 
lus  (ab.  ▲.».  800),  who  connects  the  change 
with  this  Invasion. 

in  The  palaces  at  Oalah  (Nbnrud)  miut, 
I  think,  have  been  burnt  before  the  last 
King  commenced  the  S.E.  edifice.  Those 
ofJNtaieveh  may  hava  escapad  till  the 


uature  by  the  Medes. 


UO. 


Abyden.  ap.  Suseb.  "  Chrcm.  (3an." 
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7»8ee  "BritiBh  Muaeam  Series,"  PL 
Till.  No.  & 

^"•Abydeo  ap.  Euseb.  ^'Chron.  Oan." 
Fan  Ima,  c.  ix. :  "  Post  quern  (i.e.,  Sard** 
napallum)  BaracuB  Imperitabat  Aa^yrttB: 
qaTquidem  oertior  Cactus  turmarum  Tulgi 
ooMecticianun  qua  ik  mart  adversus  as 
adyentarent,  oontinuo  BusatusBomm  mitt- 
ti»  duoem  Babyknem  xnittebat.  Sed 
enlm  bic,  eapto  rebetlandi  ooiuriUo,  Amu- 
hiam  A«uJiaRte  Medonim  prtncipfs  flllam 
nato  suo  NMOOodrossoro  despondabat; 
mosque  raptim  contra  Nlimm,  sau  Nlnl- 
vam,  urbem  Impetam  faciebat  Re  omni 
oognita,  rex  Saracus  re|;iam  Eyorttam  (f) 
in&mmabat."  Compare  the  parallel  pas- 
sage oC  Synoelliis:— O^rof  {&  Jfaf^orroXA- 

aapoc)(TTpaT^dc  wrd  'Zapdicov  tov  XaXSa- 
iuv  floatXiutg  arctXelg  Kara  rov  avrov 
'LapAxtw  etc  N«iw  tirurrparehei  •  o^  r^ 
t^odmf  irro/f(klc  &  Zdpaicof,  kavrbv  avv 
Toi^  fiaoi^ioijg  evhrptfotv,  km  rifv  apxv^ 
XaXdaiuif  K(d  BapivXavog  irapi^Mfkv  6 
airrb^  ^ajioiroXdaapoc.  **  Chronograph." 
p.  210,  B. 

737  Ap.  eund.  c.  T.  S  2.  Polyhistor  here 
makes  Bammugbes  succeeded  by  his 
brother  after  a  re!gn  of  21  years;  aad 
then  gives  this  '*  brother  "  a  reim  of  the 
same  duration.  After  him  he  places  Na- 
bopolassar,  to  whom  he  aesigns  20  years. 
In  the  next  section  there  is  an  omission 
(as  the  text  now  stands)  either  of  this 
"  brother  "  or  of  Nabopolaasar— pruoably 
of  the  latter. 

TM  As  especially  In  Susiana  (see  text,  p. 
490). 

7>*  Layard,  '*  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  il.  pp.  aSi,  80:  "Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon," p.  «5. 

7>odee  Mr.  Lavard's  plan  ("Nineveh 
and  its  Bemahis/'^p.  30). 

7>^  Abydenus.  L  s.  c 

'"  Herod.  L  106;  iv.  4. 

73'  I  do  not  regard  this  date  as  possess- 
ing much  value,  since  the  Median  chron- 


Scy  thian  invasion  took  place  earlier  than 
Herodotus  allows,  and  that  eight  or  ten 
years  Intervened  between  the  first  exh 
pearance  of  the  Scyths  in  Media  and  the 
second  siege  of  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares. 

7S4  The  "turmcB  vulgi  collecticis  qu» 
A  marl  adversus  Scuracum  adventabant" 
(Abyd.  1.  s.  c.)  can  only,  I  think,  be  Susi- 
anianSt  or  Susianians  assisted  by  Chal- 

716  gee  above,  note  '••;  and  com- 
pare Polyhistor  (ap.  Syncau.  "  Chrono- 
graph." p.  210  A.),  TouTOV  [t6»  Ifapoiro. 
Xdoapovl  6  TLo^vUrrup  *AMfavdpo^  Zo- 
p6avdTral}jov  KoXai  nifiyjiavTa  irpdc 
'A^jotvoy/jv  aarp&m/v  'ii^Seia^  kcU  rifv 
fivyoT^pa  avToi/  'AfiiATTjfv  TJapdvra  vhfi^rfv 
eic  7*^    vidv    avrov    "Sa^vxoSovdcrtjp. 


Or,  aa  SoseUoa  reports  bJm  (**Chroii. 
Can."  Pars  Ima,  c.  tr.),  '' SanUmapallus 
ad  Asdshagem,  qui  erat  MedicsB  gentls 
pneses  et  satrapa,  copias  auxiUares  misit, 
videlicet  ut  Alio  suo  Nabucodrossoro  de- 
sponderet  Amiihiam  e  flliabus  Asdahagis 
unam." 

7**  See  besides  Abydenus  and  Polrhis- 
tor,  Tobtt  xiv.  1ft  (whers  both  kings,  how- 
ever are  wrongly  named),  and  Joseph. 
"Ant.  Jud."£6,«l. 

7"  At^den.  ap.  £useb.  "Chron.  Can.'' 
Pats  Ima,  c.  ix.  p.  86;  Synoell.  "  Chrono- 
graph." p.  210.  B. 

in  xiie  setf-immolation  of  Saracus  has 
a  parallel  in  the  ooouluct  of  the  Israelitisli 
king,  Zimri,  who,  "  when  he  saw  that  the 
city  was  taken,  went  mto  the  Palace  of 
the  king^s  house,  and  burnt  the  kingf$ 
haute  over  Aim,  and  died  "  (1  Kings  xvi. 
18);  and  again  in  that  of  the  Persian  gOT> 
emor,  Boges.  who  burnt  himseif  with  his 
wives  and  children  at  ESod  (Herod,  vll. 
107). 

7*'  See  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  24-27.  Acoordinflr 
to  Ctesias,  the  Modes  were  accompanied 
hy  the  Persians,  and  the  Babylonians  by 
some  Arabian  allies.  The  assailing  anny 
numbered  400,000.  In  the  first  engage- 
ment the  Assyrians  were  victorious,  and 
the  attacking  army  had  to  4v  to  the 
mountains  (Zagros).  A  second  and  a 
third  attempt  met  with  no  better  success. 
The  fortune  of  war  first  changed  on  the 
arrival  of  a  contingent  from  Bactrkt,  who 
loined  the  assailants  in  a  night  attack  on 
the  Assyrian  camp,  which  was  oomplete- 
ly  sucoesafuL  The  Assyrian  monarch 
sought  the  shelter  of  his  capitaL  learliw 
his  arrar  under  the  command  of  his 
brother-in-law  Salaamenes.  Salnmenes 
was  soon  defeated  aad  slain;  and  the 
siege  of  the  city  then  commenced.  It 
continued  for  more  than  two  years  with- 
out result.  In  the  third  year  an  imusual- 
ly  wet  season  caused  the  river  to  rise  ex- 
tracHrdinarilv,  and  destroy  above  two 
miles  (t)  of  the  city  wall;  upon  which  tiie 
king,  whom  an  oracle  naa  told  to  fear 
nothing  tiU  the  river  became  his  enemy, 
despaired,  and  making  a  funeral  pile  of 
all  nis  richest  furniture,  burnt  himself 
with  his  concubines  and  his  eunud).s  in 
his  palace.  The  Modes  and  their  allies 
then  entered  the  town  on  the  side  which 
the  flood  had  laid  open,  and  after  plunder- 
ing it,  destroyed  it. 

"***  The  author  has  transferred  these  ob- 
servations, with  such  alteratiomi  as  the 
progress  of  discovery  has  rendered  nec- 
essary, from  an  Essay  "  On  theCThronolo- 
Sr  sod  Histoiy  of  the  great  Assyrian 
mpii'e,"  which  he  publtehed  In  1858.  in 
his  "Herodotus."  He  foimd  that  eight 
Tears  of  additional  study  of  the  subject 
had  changed  none  of  his  viewiu  and  that 
if  he  wrote  a  new  "Summary,"  he  would 
merelv  repeat  in  other  words  what  he 
had  already  written  with  a  good  deal  of 
care.  Under  these  eixvumoauDes,  aad 
having  reason  to  beUsve  that  the  present 
work  Is  read  in  quartea  to  .whlc^ikia  ver- 
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itfon  of  HerodotuB  notrer  penetrated,  he 
has  thought  that  a  republicatioii  of  his 
former  remarks  woiila  be  open  to  no 
vsdld  objection. 

v«i  See  text,  p.  331 . 

v«*  See  text,  p.  484. 

'^*  The  homage  of  the  Lydian  kingi, 
Gyges  and  Ajrays,  to  AsBbuivbanl-pai 
searcelj  oonstttntM  a  real  subjection  of 
LTdia  to  Aoiyrla. 

^**  1  Kings  iv.  21.  Oompare  ver.  84; 
and  for  the  complete  oiganisation  of  the 
empire,  see  oh.  z..  where  it  appears  that 
the  kings  "brought  every  man  his  pree* 
eat,  a  rote  year  oy  year^*  (ver.  85);  and 
that  the  amount  of  the  annual  revenue 
from  all  aoforoee  was  6U6  talents  of  gold 

air.  U).  See  alao  8  Gbron.  Ix.  ia-88,  and 
.  facxii.S-n. 

t45  Qiir  own,  for  Inetanoe,  and  the  Amh 
trfan. 

TM  There  are  several  cases  of  this  Und 
in  the  Inscriptions.  C*  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society*'  voL  zix.  p,  145;  "In- 
Borlptions  des  fiargonides,"  p.  M,  etc.) 
Perhaps  the  yislt  of  Abac  to  Tiglath- 
Pileeer  (8  Kings  zri.  10)  wair  of  this  char- 
acter. 

T«v  cf.  Ps.  Ixxii.  11:  «'AU  kings  shaU 
fall  down  before  him.**  This  is  said  prl- 
niarily  of  Solomon.  The  usual  expres- 
sion in  the  Inscriptions  is  that  the  subject 
khigs  '*  kissed  the  sceptre  "  of  the  Assyr- 
ian monarahs. 

^«>  Bee  8  Kings  xvii.  4,  and  the  Inscrip- 
tions pcMirtm. 

">**  Josiah  perhaps  perished  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  du^  (8  Kings  xxiii.  20; 
8  Chron.  xxv.  90-88.) 

^^In  some  empires  of  Uiis  type,  the 
subject  states  have  an  additional  obllga- 
tion>-tiiat  of  furnishing  contingents  to 
sweB  the  armies  of  the  dominant  power. 
But  there  is  no  clear  evidence  of  the  As- 
svrians  having  raised  troops  in  this  way. 
The  testimony  of  the  book  of  Judith  is 
worthteas:  and  perhaps  the  circumstance 
that  Nebuchodonosor  is  made  to  collect 
his  army  from  all  quarteiiB  (as  the  Per- 
slatts  were  wont  to  do)  may  be  added  to 
the  proofs  elsewhere  adduced  (see  the 
author's  **  Herodotus,**  vol.  i.  p.  196.  8d 
ed.)  of  the  lateness  of  its  composition. 
We  do  not  find,  either  in  Scripture  or  in 
ttie  Inscriptions,  any  proof  of  the  Assvr- 
lan  armies  ■  being  composed  of  others 
than  the  dominant  race.  Mr.  Vance 
fitontth  assumes  the  contrarr  (''Prophe- 
cies,** etc.,  pp.  08,  188,  801);  but  the  onlv 
passage  which  is  important  among  all 
those  explained  by  him  in  this  sense  (Isa. 
xxil.  6)  IS  somewhat  doubtfully  refeired 
to  an  attack  on  Jerusalem  by  the  Axtyr- 
ian».  Perhaps  it  is  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem by  NeDQChadnesiar  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  prophetic  vision,  as 
Babylon  has  been  the  main  figure  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  The  negative  of 
course  cannot  be  proved;  but  there  seem 
to  be  no  groonin  for  concluding  that 
'*  the  various  subject  races  were  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Assyiiaa  army.**  An  As- 


#jTlan  aniqr,  it  should  be  remembered, 
does  not  ordinarily  exceed  one,  or  at 
thost  two,  hundred  thousand  men. 

Tu  This  is  an  expression  not  imcommon 
in  the  Inscriptions.  We  may  gather  from 
a  passage  in  Sennacherib's  annals,  where 
It  oOcurs,  that  the  Assyrian  tribute  was  of 
the  nature  either  of  a  polVtaz  or  of  a  land- 
tax.  For  when  portions  of  Hesekiah's 
dominions  were  taken  from  him  and  be- 
stowed on  neighboring  princes,  the  Assyr- 
ian Ung  tells  us  that  "aocording  as  he 
increased  the  dominions  of  the  other 
chiefs,  so  he  augmented  the  amount  of 
tribute  which  they  were  to  pay  to  the  Im* 
penal  treasury.*' 

'**  It  is  not  always  easy  to  separate  the 
tribute  from  the  presents,  as  the  tribute 
Itself  is  sometimes  paid  partly  In  kind  (see 
text,  p.  884);  but  in  the  case  of  Heiekiah 
we  may  dearly  draw  the  distinction,  by 
comparing  Scripture  with  the  account 
GClven  by  Sennacherib.  The  tribute  in  this 
instance  was  ''800  talents  of  silver  and  80 
talents  of  gold*'  <8  Kings  xviii.  14);  the 
additional  presents  were,  fiOO  talents  of 
silver,  various  mineral  products,  thrones 
and  beds  and  rich  furniture,  the  skins  and 
horns  of  beasts,  coral,  ivory,  and  amber. 

"*  The  Assvrian  kings  are  in  the  habit 
oiRnitting  cedar  and  other  timber  in  Leb- 
anon and  Amanus.  TIglath-Pileser  I.  de- 
rived marbles  from  the  country  of  the 
Nafri  (see  text,  p.  887). 

»•♦  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society" 
vol.  xix.  pp.  187,  148,  etc.  Sennacherib 
uses  Phoenicians  to  construct  his  vessels 
on  the  Tigris  and  to  navigate  them .  (See 
text,  p.  4o7.) 

^•*  The  numbers  are  often  marvellous. 
Sennacherib  In  one  foray  diives  off  7S0O 
horses,  11,000  mules,  528o  camels,  180,000 
oxen,  and  800,000  sheep!  Sometimes  the 
^eep  and  oxen  are  said  to  be  **  ooimUt^es 
as  the  stars  of  heaven.** 

^**  The  usual  modes  of  punishment  are 
beheading  and  empaling.  Asshur-izir-pal 
empales  on  one  occasion  "  thirty  chiefs; " 
on  another  he  beheads  960  warriors:  on  a 
third  he  empales  captives  on  every  side  of 
the  rebellious  city.  Oompare  the  conduct 
of  Darius  (Herod.  Hi.  169). 

'•^  This  freouentlr  takes  place.  (See 
text,  pp.  388, 399,  etc.)  Hezekiah  evidentl v 
expects  an  augmentation  when  he  sayj^. 
"  That  which  thou  pattest  upon  me  I  will 
bear**(SKhig8xvM.  14). 

^"  It  has  ween  noticed  (see  text.  pp. 
449  and  450)  that  Sennacherib  carried  into 
captivity  from  Judaea  more  than  900,000 
persons,  and  an  equal  or  greater  number 
irom  the  tribesalong  the  Euphrat es.  Tlie 
practice  is  constant,  but  the  numbers  ai-e 
not  commonly  given. 

7**  As  the  Aramffians,  Chaldseans,  Ar- 
menians, ajod  CiUcians,  by  Sennacherib 
(see  text,  p.  4(S6).  and  the  numerous  cap- 
tives who  ouilt  his  temples  and  palaces, 
by  SargottC*  Inscriptions  des  Sargonides, '  * 

S81).    The  captives  may  be  seen  engaged 
their  labors,  under  taskmast«rB,  upon 
the  monuments.  (See  PI.  LXXXIX.,  Fig.  1.) 
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^**86e  the  annals  of  AaeAmr-telr-pal. 
where,  however,  the  numbera  carried  off 
are  sinall— in  oae  case  9800,  In  anottier 
9900,  in  others  1200, 000.  and  800.  Women 
at  this  period  are  carried  off  in  vast  num- 
bera, and  become  the  wires  of  the  sol- 
diery. Tlglath-Pileserll.  is  the  first  kincT 
who  practbes  deportation  on  a  large  scale. 

^•1  Br  Sargon  (see  text,  p.  448). 

"■8King8Xvil6. 

T«s  2  Kings  zvii.  M:  and  Enra  ir.  9l 

TM  TbeaLse  of  Josiah  (8  Kings  zziii.  »)t 
whi<^  may  appear  an  exception,  does  not 
belong  to  Assyrian,  bul  rather  to  Baby- 
lonian, history. 

'••  Gen.  xir.  1-18.    Seetext,  pp.  105,106. 

^**  Babylonia  and  Susiana  are  the  only 
large  countries  bordering  upon  Assyria 
which  appear  to  have  been  in  any  dmee 
centralized.  But  even  in  Babylonia  there 
ara  constantly  found  cities  which  have  in- 
dependent kings,  and  Chaldiea  was  always 
under  a  number  of  chieftains. 

T«'  In  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-PUeaer 
T.  and  Asshur-izir-pcU,  each  city  of  Meso- 
potamia and  Byria  seems  to  have  its  king. 
Twelve  kings  ot  the  Hittites,  twenty-four 
kings  of  the  Tibareni  (7\c6al>,  and  twenty- 
seven  kings  of  the  i%irt«tMure  mentioned 
by  Shalmaneser  n.  The  Phoenician  and 
Philistine  cities  are  always  separate  and 
independent.  In  Media  and  Bikan,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Esar-haddon,  every  town 
hi»  Its  chid.  Armenia  is  perhaps  less  di- 
vided: still  it  is  not  permanently  under  a 
single  king. 

7«B  Although  As^Tria  came  into  contact 
with  Median  tribes  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Shalmaneser  n.  (b.o.  860),  yet  the  Me- 
dian kingdom  which  conquered  Assyria 
must  be  regarded  as  a  new  formation— 
the  consequence  of  a  great  immigration 
from  the  East,  perhaps  led  by  Cyaxaree. 

"•  See  text,  p.  880. 

770  It  is  pi-obable  that  the  altar  which 
Ahaz  saw  at  Damascus,  and,  of  which  he 
sent  a  pattern  to  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xvi 
10),  was  Assyrian  rather  than  Syrian,  and 
that  he  adopted  the  worship  connected 
with  it  in  deference  to  his  Assyrian  su- 
zerain. 

YYi  See  text,  pp.  440, 441, 447,  etc. 

779  por  one  exception  in  this  district, 
see  text,  p.  468.  Another  is  furnished  by 
the  Assyrian  Canon,  which  gives  a  pre- 
fect of  Arpad  as  Eponym  in  b.o.  vI02. 
The  general  continuance,  however,  of 
native  kings  in  these  parts  is  strongly 
marked  by  the  Ust  of  82  subject  monarchs 
in  an  inscription  of  Esar-haddon  (see 
above,  note*"). 

'^>  The  old  scientific  treatises  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  Hamitic  dialect  of  the 
ProtoOhaldsBans.  It  was  not  till  the 
time  of  Asshiuvbani-pal  that  translations 
were  made  to  axiy  great  extent. 

"4  Quarterly  Rev.,  No.  clxvii.,  pp.  180, 
161. 

7TftSeetext,pp.  228-88S. 

^^*  See  text,  p.  8SSL 

''"'''  Layard,  '^Nineveh  and  BaMon,"  p. 
187.  '^    -^    y 


yr«  jji^g^  before  the  dlwotery  oC  tlie 
Nfanrud  lens  it  had  been  oonehided  that 
the  Assyrians  used  magnifying  gisiwss, 
from  the  fact  that  the  mscilptloins  were 
often  so  minute  that  they  could  not  possi- 
bly be  read,  and  therefore  couki  not  have 
been  formed  without  them.  (See  text, 
pp.  168  and  881) 

APPENDIX 

>  Isaiah  vfH.  8. 

•  The  Usrt  of  Eponyms  In  the  famous 
Canon,  which  contains  nearly  860  names, 
furnishes  (according  to  the  reading  of 
M.  Oppert)  one  exception  to  this  rule— 
the  Eponym  of  the  l8th  year  of  Asshur- 
isir-paL  mr.  Q.  Smith  finds  in  the  name, 
however,  only  four  elements. 

>  Gin  or  giwx  is  the  Turanian  equivalent 
of  the  Assyrian  kin  or  kina. 

*  Or  SatU-mugina  may  be  in  good  Tura- 
nian "SatU  establishes  me,"  the  syllable 
mu  being  a  sepcurate  element,  sometimes 
equivalent  to  our  *'  me.'* 

•  Other  names  of  this  Und  are  Abdi- 
Milkut  (see  text,  p.  468).  Abdolomhius  <or 
rather  Abdalonimus),  Aoed-Nego,  Abd-er- 
Kahman,  Abd-el-Kader. 

*So  Oppert,  ''Expedition  sdentiflque 
en  M6scmotamie,"  vol,  ii.  p.  868. 

^  Sir  fi.  Rawlinson  believes  Zira  to 
mean  ''lord,''  as  Zirat  certainly  means 
"kMiy,"  "imstreas,"  or  "wife."  Bitxira 
would  thus  be  "the  Lord's  house,"  or 
"the  holy  house." 

8  See  text,  p.  866. 

*  "  EsroMidon  scientiflque,"  I.  s.  c. 

><  Asshur-izir-pcU  seems  to  be  the  true 
name  of  the  king  who  was  formerly  called 
Sardanapalus  I.  or  Asshur-idanni-pal. 

"  Seetejct,  p.  174.  In  Semitic  Babylo- 
nian pcU  becomes  6aZ,  as  in  Merodach-oo/- 
adan,  "Merodach  has  given  a  son;'* 
whence  the  transition  to  the  Syriac  bar 
(as  in  Bar^esus,  BarJonas,  etc.)  was 


^s  Sir  H.  Bawlinaon,  in  Atkenceum.  No. 
1869,  p.  844  note  \    Elam,  "high,"  is  to 

be  connected  with  vY  and  H  vSCO. 

1*  See  text,  p.  500. 

^*  Shr  H.  Rawlinson,  in  AthenoBum,  No. 
1800,  p.  848,  note  *. 

1'  In  the  list  of  Eponyms,  six  names  out 
of  nearly  850  are  compoeed  of  four  ele- 
ments. 

>*  Danin  is  Benonl  of  a  root  ]TT  oon- 

stantiy  used  in  Asenrrian  in  the  sense  of 
"  being  strong  "  or  '^ strengthening."  Sar- 
ru  danniL,  "tiie  powerful  king,"  is  the 
standard  expression  in  all  tiie  royal  In- 
scriptions. The  root  has  not,  I  believe, 
any  representative  in  other  Semitic  lan- 
guages. 

"  Oppert,  "Expedition  scienttflque  en 
Mfisqpotamie,"  vol.  iL  p.  865. 

i"Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  In  the  author*s 
"Herodotus,"  voL  i.  p.  503, 8d  ed. 

»»  See  text,  p.  610. 

^^  These  five  kings  bear  only  two  names. 
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Pnd-U  sad  Shalmaneser,  the  Uttter  of 
which  oocun  four  Umm  in  our  list  Va- 
rious eonriaoationB  bkv^  been  given  of  Ise 
name  SnaJmaneaer  (see  AUienctwuK  No 
1809,  p.  d44,  note  *;  0^pert» ''  £zp6dit|on 
soientimque,"  voL  ii*  p.  850);  but  none  ia 
sattefaotoiy. 

.  >^  Sax^n,  Adrammeleoh,  and  fibareaer. 
Even  here  aome  doubt  attaches  to  one 
name.  If  we  read  fianaaar  for  Shareaer. 
the  name  will  be  a  religious  one. 

*^  /.e.,  they  either  eontain  the  name 
Nin,  or  the  oommon  designation  of  the 


as  This  is  the  name  which  has  been 
given  as  Vul-lush,  a  name  composed  of 
three  elements,  each  one  of  which  is  of 
unoertain  sound,  wliile  tjie  second  and 
third  are  also  of  unoeitahi  meaning. 

>«  Sir  H.  Rawiinson  has  collect^  a  list 
of  nearly  a  thousand  Assyrian  names. 
About  two^thirda  of  them  have  the  name 
of  a  god  fdr  their  dominant  element.  As- 
ahur  and  Nebo  hold  the  foremost,  place, 
and  ore  of  about  equal  frequency.  The 
other  diviue  names  occur  much  less  often 
than  these,  and  no  one  of  them  has  any 
particular  prominence. 
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